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THE  ONLY  WAY 


PREFACE 


Why  am  I  miting  this  book?  I  think  the  first  inspira- 
tion  came  while  reading  a  review  of  TIk  Puppet  Show 
ofMemoryhytht  Hon.  Maurice  Baring,  in  Thi  Spectator 

of  June  17th,  i()2Z.  The  writer  said: 

"It  has  become  almost  a  proverbial  saying  that  cveryhody 
can  write  one  good  book— the  story  of  his  own  life.  'Fhc 
proverb  would  admit  of  fewer  exceptions  than  any  proverb 

tell  the  whole  truth.  Our  own  feeling  is  that  an  autobiography 
JLnTtL  t  if  tJ'o  author  tells  a  propor¬ 
his  tel"  Ids  relation  to 

his  parents  his  schooldays,  his  search  for  a  career  and  so  on 

ntt  interesting,  because  at  every  stage  he 

provides  material  for  a  comparison  with  our  own  experience 
Without  wishing  to  be  paradoxical,  we  might  even  say  that 
he  itoVv  «till  cannot  be  dull,  because 

K™  Th  ‘‘0“'  him  doll?  wL, 

ne  born  dull,  or  did  he  achieve  dullness?^" 

& ‘r 

inK  dealing  with  the  ‘minutiie’  of  his  own 

interesr  Moreover''/  permanent  value  and 

interest.  Moreover,  he  finds  it  easy,  for  there  is  so  much 

labwlnt£''tharth?d  "t"  t'^teaded  so  many 

or  ^  ^  tcvealed  now 
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“  .  .  .  You  have  shown  us  so  many  different  kinds  of 
acting,  too,  and  have  touched  stage  ‘politics’  at  so  many 
points  that  your  first-hand  discussion  of  these  things  must 
help  to  make  stage  history.  Ergo,  devote  one  hour  a  day  to 
it  for  six  months,  and  you’ll  be  amazed  to  find - ” 

Here  follows  a  prediction  so  pleasing  that  I  blush  to 
lay  bare  my  vanity,  by  quoting  it. 

So  now,  not  to  disappoint  my  friend,  let  me  tell  that 
“proportion  of  the  truth”  which  the  reviewer  quoted 
above  assures  us  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  an 
autobiography  interesting.  That  the  whole  shall  be 
told,  he  wisely  admits,  is  to  ask  too  much.  We  all, 
perhaps,  have  dark  corners  before  which  we  must  draw 
a  veil.  Does  not  Goethe  say:  “There  is  something  in 
the  heart  of  every  man  which,  if  we  knew,  would  make 
us  hate  him?”  There  are  some  things,  true  maybe, 
w'Mch  are  better  left  unsaid  or  unwritten.  There  are 
swine  before  whom  the  pearls  of  utter  candour  should 
not  be  rast.  I  met  one,  in  my  youth,  who  could  scoff 
at  the  sunple  faith  and  fine  self-abasement  of  Macready, 
when  tlte  latter  confessed,  in  his  Diary,  that  he  had 
prayed  God  to  help  him_  conquer  his  irascibility  and 
evil  temper.  So  let  me  avail  myself  of  the  lesser  demand, 
and  tell  on y  a  “proportion  of  the  truth.”  But,  for 
_  eaven  s  s^e,  let  me  say  what  I  really  mean,  and  say 
It  clearly  (which  is  not  always  easy),  without  trying 
0  coin  clever  phrases ;  let  me  be  simple,  sincere  and 
single-hearted;  and  if  I  only  “achieve  dullness”  may 

said  some- 

where,  the  artist  s  business  is  to  feel,  though  he  may 
to^do  ^  sometimes— when  he  has  nothing  better 
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the  States.  '  ‘  Louhlt.  Irvmg  s  achievement  in 
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Miracle,  Sumurun,  Venetian  Nights.  ‘The  Great  Lafayette’s’  interest, 
Courtney’s  version  laid  aside  in  favour  of  Gilbert  Murray’s.  Ban 
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Garden  Opera  Plouse  selected;  the  floor  raised.  Millionaire  or  mad- 
friends.  Reception  to  Professor  Reinhardt. 
The  Plonorary  Committee.  A  squall  with  a  member  of  the  German 
Embassy.  The  supers  strike.  The  first  night  and  those  present. 
My  sensations  on  that  occasion.  The  construction  of  CEdipus  com¬ 
pared  with  the  work  of  Liszt,  Maeterlinck,  and  the  Parthenon, 
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Hamlet  and  a  new  way  of  staging  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

Chapter  XXXVIII.  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew”  . 

A  new  way  of  staging  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  declared  “  The  Only 
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British  Columbia  and  the  Chinaman,  Flotsam  and  Jetsam  on  the 
Pawfic  verge.  Russian  Refugees.  The,  late  Tsar’s  Colonel  in  Chief, 
His  ^  Chaplain.  Andreyev's  S.O.S,  Plis  niece.  Prince  Volkonski: 
his  incredible  escape.  Story  of  his  diamond  ‘The  Northern  Star.’ 
I  he  barges.  Brother  Big  Plume.  Sarcce  Braves  and  Oidipus.  Am 
made  a  Chief  of  the  Tribe,  Visit  to  the  Reservation.  Chief  Big 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SIR  JOHN  MARTIN-HARVEY 

CHAPTER  I 


The  Harveys.  Wivenhoe.  Yacht-building.  Shipyard  burnt  down. 
Smuggling.  Wivenhoe  worthies.  My  Parents  and  Grandparents.  Death 
of  my  Mother.  Swedenborgians. 


Houerf,  Herbe,  HeryS,  Hervey,  Harvey  -that  is 
the  genesis  of  the  name.  My  old  friend,  the  late  Alfred 
Rodway,  a  distinguished  genealogist,  has  written: 
“  One  of  the  most  picturesque  fables'of  Brittany,  is  that 
of  Herve  the  Blind,  whose  deeds  have  been  sung  liy 
seigneur  and  peasant  for  the  past  twelve  hundred  years. 
The  legend  states  that  Hyvernion,  a  British  Bard, 
warned  by  an  angel  in  a  dream  to  visit  Armorica  in 
quest  of  a  wife  met  a  maiden,  near  the  fountain  of 
Rivannon  and,  perceiving  she  was  the  damsel  of  his 
dream,  married  her  forthwith.  They  had  one  child, 
who  was  born  blind  and  was  named  Houerf  or  Hcrv6, 
meaning  ‘bitter.’  Although  unrecognised  formally  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  Herve  is  venerated  in  Brittany 
as  a  Saint,  and  is  the  patron  of  Bards.  His  worm-eaten 
cradle  is  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Trellaoucnan, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  heraldic  symbol  associated 
with  his  name  Trefle,  the  trefoil  or  herb,  oerva,  herbe  — 
the  letter  ‘B’  being  interchangeable  with  ‘V’  in  the 
days  of  old.” 

_  All  the  English  branches  of  this  family  who  have  the 
right  to  bear  arms  carry  the  trefoil  upon  their  shield. 
We  seem  to  be  a  prolific  lot.  The  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Sydenham  Hervey,  in  that  amazing  book  27ie  Dictionary 
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of  Herms,  which  contains  particulars  of  over  three 
members  of  the  family,  from  the  Conqueror  s 
to  ?o  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tells  us  hat 
though  no  person  of  that  name  appews  m  Lngland 
Suhe  coming  of  the  Conqueror,  now  “there  is  scarce 
a  town  in  all  England  in  which  the  Directory  or  the 
Churchyard,  or  a  shop-window,  or  a  brass-plate  wm 
not  keep  calling  out  ‘Here  is  one,  there  is  another  . 

East  Anglia  swarms  with  them! 

My  own  forebears  belonged  to  the  Essex  lot- ^  one 
may  trace  generations  of  them  in  the  quaint  little  village 
of  Wivenhoe  on  the  river  Colne  where  I  was  bom. 
Says  Rodway:  “The  Harveys  of  Wivenhoe  are^  a 
branch  of  an  ancient  Essex  family  of  that  name.  For 
many  years  they  occupied  the  estate  of  Riddles  or 
Riddeltes,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Gibberd  family  [tempo  James  H).  The  Harveys  were 
associated  with  Captain  Martin,  R.N.,  of  Wivenhoe 
Hall,  in  the  privateering  adventures  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.”  The  same  friend  found  me  many 
illustrious  forebears,  but  I  have  a  sly  suspicion  that 
certain  gaps  in  the  genealogical  tree  were  filled  up  with 
worthies  of  his  own  imagination.  The  Harveys  of 
whom  I  know  mostly  seem  to  have  been  engagccl  in 
the  building  of  ships,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Martins, 
in  sailing  them.  One,  at  least,  lost  his  life  as  Captain 
of  a  Revenue  Cutter  in  an  affair  with  smugglers,  and 
another.  Captain  Robert  Martin,  of  H.M.  Sloop 
Princess  Mary,  captured  a  Spanish  privateer  off  Beachy 
Head  in  1777  and  brought  the  luckless  crew  of  twenty- 
nine  to  Wivenhoe  before  they  were  interned  in  Col¬ 
chester  Castle. 


The  Rev.  J.  A.  Hayes,  who  was  temporarily  incum¬ 
bent  at  Wivenhoe  parish  in  1922,  and  who  wrote  a 
charming  little  history  of  the  place  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  found,  in  his  search  through  records  and  registers 
from  the  Doomsday  Book  onwards,  the  name  of  my 
native  village  spelt  in  nine  different  ways: — Wienhow, 
Wivenhoo,  Wyfenho,  Wyveho,  Wyvenho,  Wevenho, 
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REVENUE  V.  SMUGGLERS 

Wyvenhoo,  Wyvenhoe  and  Wivenhoe.  The  most 
original  spelling  I  have  met  with,  however,  was  that  of 
a  yacht  sailor  who  sent  his  wife  a  letter  from  abroad 
addressed  to  her  at  Wivner.  It  says  something  for  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Post  Office  officials  of  the  day  that  it 
reached  her.  Mr.  Hayes  conjectures  that  the  name  is 
derived  from  “ Wye”— water,  and  _“ven”— -fen  or 
marsh,  in  other  words,  “the  place  built  on  the  river, 
running  through  the  fen,  beside  the  rising  ground,”  — 
the  “Hoe”  part,  from  “Hoo”  meaning  “a  rising 
ground.”  Wivenhoe  had  long  been  famous  for  the 
building  of  small  trading  ships,  fishing  boats,  revenue 
cutters,  and  the  fast  sailing  craft  for  the  sinugglcrs,  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  out-sail  these  Government 
cutters.  For  smuggling  was,  of  course,  an  ineradicable 
habit  of  the  men  of  Wivenhoe  -but  of  that  1  will  write 
later  on.  The  ability  to  build  fast  sailing  craft,  for 
which  the  shipwrights  of  Wivenhoe  were  iamous,  led. 
noblemen  and  others  to  these  builders  when  yacht¬ 
racing  became  a  national  sport  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglcsea  of  that  period  owned, 
perhaps,  the  most  famous  of  all,  the  <)5-tou  lugger  yacht 
The  Pearl.  She  was  built  by  Philip  Sainty  and  her 
success  laid  the  foundation  of  Wivenhoe’s  fame  as  a 
yacht-building  centre.  This  Philip  Sainty  was  a 
character.  “Born,”  writes  Mr.  Miller  Christie  in  The 
Victorian  History  of  Essex,  “about  1754,  he  had  been 
established  at  Wyvenhoe  many  years  and  was  the  chief 
boat — and  yacht— builder  there,  at  the  time.  'Fradition 
at  Wyvenhoe  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  unknown  origin, 
of  polygamous  habits,  and  a  confirmed  smuggler,  but 
very  expert  as  a  boat-builder.  When  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea,  desiring  to  build  a  yacht  of  unrivalled  speed, 
had  inquired  for  the  most  suitable  builder  and  had 
heard  of  Sainty,  he  learned  that  that  individual  was  in 
Springfield  jail  for  some  smuggling  e.xploit.  'Fhc 
Marquis  then  procured  from  the  King  a  free  pardon 
for  the  boat-builder;  but  the  latter,  knowing  that  his 
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services  were  essential,  refused  to  ^ome  out  his 

L'ftd  thVWquis  had  .0  get  three  out  of  jad 

vacht-building  station.  This  was  my  grandiathei, 
Thomas  Harvey.  He  had  bought  old  Philip  hainty  e 
yirand  acquired  another  at  Ipswich,  where,  between 
Isto  and  1862,  he  built,  among  others,  the 
A, Lon,  Voknu,  Aqmline,  Thougkt,  Kitten  and  ll  uhr- 
sprite.  About  1857,  my  father,  John  Harvey,  joined  the 
firm  and  bv  1865  the  management  of  the  concci  u  had 
passed  entirely  into  his  hands,  “whose  genius,  says 
Mr  Miller  Christie,  “as  a  designer  of  yachts  bi ought 
the  small  village  of  Wivenhoe  into  greater  pronuixcimc 
than  ever  as  a  yacht-building  centre.”  His  speciality 
was  racing-schooners,  of  which  he  built  many  that 
became  Hmous  in  their  day  for  speed  and  beauty.  1  he 
two  most  celebrated  were  Miranda  and  Sea-Belle. 

Wivenhoe  attained  the  summit  of  its  fanae  during  the 
early  seventies.  At  this  time,  says  one  writer^ 


“every  year,  something  or  other  very  good,  and  sometimes 
very  original,  is  launched  on  the  Colne,  and  the  banks  of 
the  river,  during  the  long  winter  months,  arc  as  closely 
packed  with  yachts  as  those  of  the  more  fashionable  Medina 
or  Haslar  Creek.” 


Here,  in  an  atmosphere  of  tar,  Oregon  pine,  the 
odoriferous  mud  of  the  River  Colne  (the  local  iacully 
assures  the  sceptical  visitor  that  “the  slight  smell  is 
purely  medicinal”  and  beneficial),  to  the  music  of  the 
caulker’s  mallet  and  the  whining  steam-saw,  I  was 
born.  I  am  told  that  three  houses  are  pointed  out  as 
my  birth-place:  one  on  the  Quay,  “Quay  House,”  one 

^  The  Field  22nd  April,  1876,  p.  460. 
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‘up  Street,’  next  door  to  the  “Park  Hotel,”  and  the 
third  “Rose  Cottage,”  further  inland  at  Wivenhoe 
Cross.  I  was  not  born  at  any  one  of  the  three.  My 
father  and  mother  at  the  time  of  my  birth  lived  in  a 
house  enclosed  within  the  shipyard  itself,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872.  My  father 
was  then  executing  some  work  on  a  vessel  for  the 
Government  and,  when  the  fire  broke  out,  its  gutted 
hull  stood,  with  all  interior  fittings  removed,  in  such  a 
position  that  she  could  not  be  launched.  My  hither 
was  in  London  at  the  time  and  his  brother,  Joseph,  who 
always  took  charge  in  my  father’s  absence,  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  lay  on  a  hose-pipe  and  fill  her  with 
water  pumped  from  the  river.  This  saved  the  vessel, 
though  the  water  actually  boiled  in  the  hull  before  the 
fire  had  spent  its  fury.  Large  lumps  of  molten  glass, 
with  copper  bolts,  screws  and  what-not  embedded  in 
them,  stood  about  our  house  for  long  afterwards  as 
mementos  of  the  catastrophe.  A  catastrophe  it  was; 
for,  though  the  shipyard  was  more  substantially  and 
conveniently  rebuilt,  die  old  order  never  returned. 
Iron  was  then  displacing  wood  for  ship-construction, 
and  the  sound  of  the  adze,  the  ring  of  the  caulker’s 
mallet,  and  the  hum  from  the  saw-pits,  were  giving 
way  to  the  strident  rattle  of  the  riveters’  hammer  and 
the  lurid  work  of  iron  furnaces.  Moreover,  the  old 
concern  had  to  be  reconstructed  as  a  limited  company 
with  its  chairman,  its  directors,  its  shareholders,  and 
the  rest.  It  was  inevitable  that  conflict  should  ensue. 
Long  captainship  of  his  affairs  and  the  unbending 
obstinacy  of  the  artist,  who  could  not  stop  to  consider 
dividends  when  perfection  in  the  beauty  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  beloved  ships  was  his  supreme  ideal,  were 
bound  ultimately  to  provoke  an  irk  which  would  lead 
to  disaster.  This,  however,  is  anticipating;  for,  despite 
such  difficulties,  the  company  held  its  own  prosperously 
1  years,  and  during  this  period,  my  father,  who 

had  bc6n.  tiirniiig  his  attciitioii  more  aud  inoi'c  to  racing 
craft,  achieved  his  outstanding  success  with  MiTtuuki ^ 
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Sea-SeUe  and  (jointly  with  Mr.  Bentall  of  Heybridge, 

on  the  Blackwater)  -at 

But  now,  the  little  glory  that  was  Wivenhoe  m  the 
days  of  my  youth  has  departed.  Fishing  smacks  then 
crowded  each  other  for  berth  beside  the  quay,  long 
rows  of  steam  and  sailing  yachts  would  be  lined  up  for 
the  winter  in  the  soft  miici,  alongside  The  nil  cl 

their  crews,  with  little  to  do  after  the  season  was  over, 
yarned  round  the  bars  of  the  “Rose  and  Crown”  and 
“The  Shipwrights’  Arms”;  the  sheds  of  the  shipyard 
were  alive  with  shipwrights,  carpenters  and  smiths, 
while  the  graceful  forms  of  yachts  and  other  craft 
were  rising  from  their  oaken  keels  and  putting  on 
their  timbers  and  their  “skins”  against  the  day  of 
launching.  Oyster  merchants  brought  up  their  bivalves 
from  the  beds  to  lay  them  in  the  pits,  where  many  a 
dozen  would  be  washed  down  with  Perrier  Jouct  at  an 
alfresco  luncheon  given  by  my  father  to  his  yacht iitg 
friends.  Old  sea-captains  paced  up  and  down  the  little 
jetty  opposite  our  house,  their  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  their  stout  pea-jackets  and  their  “weather  eyes” 
upon  the  offing.  Fishermen — their  faces  tanned  to  the 
colour  of  their  smocks — gathered  under  the  lee  ol'  our 
bow  windows  and  kept  up  an  incessant  growl  about 
their  catches  whilst,  over  all,  the  acrid  smell  of  guano, 
which  would  be  unloaded  on  the  quay,  disputed  for 
supremacy  with  the  smarting  odour  given  off  by  a 
mountain  of  sprats,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  fanners 
who  would  cart  them  away  for  manure,  and  mingled 
with  the  effluvium  rising  from  the  soft  ooze  of  the  river. 
Said  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  Dan  Chapman  the 
builder  (still  alive  and  looking  exactly  as  he  did  when 

Colneside  gossip: 

When  I  look  back  upon  those  flourishing  times  - 
\nth  the  colliers,  the  many  yachts  fitted  out  from  here, 
ffie  quantity  of  fishing  smacks,  the  busy  rope-works  of 

^^'ij  were  noted  all  over  the 

world  for  their  durability — ^and  see  the  present  depres- 
siorx  of  Wivenhoe,  I  am  filled  with  deep  regret/* 
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Poor  little  old  “Wivner”!  It  was  full  of  character 
and  a  rare  pitch  for  the  novelist  with  an  appreciation 
of  local  colour,  though,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one  has 
loved  it  and  described  it — Baring  Gould  in  Mehalah, 
an  almost  forgotten  novel,  but  of  a  quality  richly 
deserving  the  praise  it  has  recently  received  from  an 
excellent  critic,  Mr.  Forrest  Reid. 

It  was  always  a  warm  corner  for  smuggling.  Even 
in  my  own  days  ‘Schnapps’  could  be  bought  which 
certainly  had  not  contributed  its  duty  to  the  nation’s 
revenue,  and  fat  Dutch  cigars  were  mysteriously 
plentiful  and  cheap.  The  temptation  to  a  yacht-captain 
to  roof  his  cabin  with  a  false  ‘  skin  ’  was  sometimes  not 
to  be  resisted,  and  more  than  one  has  “done  time” 
when  discovered.  The  interminable  marshes,  lying 
near  the  sea,  intersected  by  a  labyrinth  of  fleets,  known 
only  to  the  natives,  gave  the  latter  fine  chances  of 
evading  the  Custom  House  officers.  The  skipper  of  our 
own  yacht  used  to  chuckle  shamelessly  over  an  affair 
with  one  of  them.  It  seems  he  had  been  caught  bearing 
certain  casks  of  rum  over  the  plank  from  our  yacht  to 
the  quay  and,  upon  duty  being  demanded,  carried  them 
back  to  his  cabin  and  invited  the  male  population  of  the 
village  to  join  him  in  consuming  it  under  the  nose  of 
the  Government  officer.  Its  effect  upon  the  sobriety 
of  the  natives,  of  course,  was  deplorable,  and  it  almost 
ended  in  a  tragedy,  for  our  captain  returning  one  night 
over  the  plank,  after  a  bout,  capsized  head  foremost 
into  the  mud,  and  with  great  difficulty  was  weighed 
ashore — almost  suffocated — by  means  of  a  rope  passed 
under  his  rotund  person. 

A  procession  of  quaint  characters  passes  across  my 
mind’s  eye.  Here  comes  John  Jones,  the  giant  Welsh¬ 
man,  with  his  great  white  beard  and  patriarchal  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  a  veritable  Charon,  who  plied 
the  ferry-boat  across  the  river  to  the  opposite  bank. 
One  foggy  night,  supposing  he  had  reached  the  ‘  hard,’ 
he  stepped  from  his  boat  into  the  clinging  mud  and 
promptly  sank  up  to  his  armpits.  Through  the  mist 
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arose  a  hoUow  ™ice  *g-  LTn"he  water” 

pronounced  to  lam  to  to  rescue,  for  the  heavy  mist 
No  one  dared  to  ino  treacherous 

obscured  everything  Again  the  stentorian  voice 

Hxudmight  mean  suffocation. 

arose  out  probably  have  sunk  conv- 

water  ”  and  there  John  wou  P  ^  ^  convulsive 

to  Sfa?i“^unexplcted,y  felt  ...e 

W  heils  My  Sri  the  old  crazy  fishwife,  whose 
articulations  in  the  absence  of  a  roof  to  her  mouth,  arc 
Sfficult  to  follow,  and  whose  strange  idiosyncrasy  it 
J  to  throw  herself  into  the  river  at  every  spring  tulc. 

There  stands  old  Jack  Gardiner  upon  the  thrcsliolcl 
of  “The  Rose  and  Crown,”  whose  answci  to  \oui 
morning  salutation  will  imply  a  courteous  correction, 

“  Good^mornin’  to  you,  sir.”  Backwaids  he  will  tuin 
for  the  liquid  refreshment  which  his  nature  deniaiuls, 
and  more  frequently  as  the  day  draws  to  its  close  - 
forwards  he  will  seldom  be  tempted  to  essay.  ( )ncc, 
to  be  sure,  he  was  lured  to  London  by  a  daily 

ticket  but,  terrified  with  the  turmoil  of  Liverpool  Sticet, 

he  remained  rooted  to  the  up-tram  exit  Iroin  that 
station,  a  butt  for  the  wit  of  little  gutter  devils,  till  tlie 
railway  took  him  back  to  rest  at  eventide  in  the  secure 
haven  of  “The  Rose  and  Crown.”  “Never  no  more, 
Mas’r  Mart’n,”  said  he,  “  Never  no  more.”  _ 

And  here,  swaying  and  lurching  between  his  crutches, 
for  he  has  lost  both  legs,  swings  old  Billy  Cole.  l)own 
and  out,  my  father  set  him  up  with  a  donkey  and  cart 
to  carry  parcels  between  Colchester  and  Wivcnhoc. 
To  see  Billy,  his  donkey  stabled  for  the  night  and  the 
reward  of  merit  squandered  at  “The  Black  Boy,” 
roaring  drunk,  his  red  eye-balls  fixed  and  glaring, 
navigating  his  legless  trunk  uphill  on  the  starbinird 
tack,  in  a  stiff  east  wind,  was  as  gruesome  a  sight 
as  even  a  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  could  hope  to 
describe. 
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And  now  hops  into  my  memory  the  alert  and  charming 
little  hunchback  who  keeps  the  store  in  our  Shipyard— 
Arthur  Sainty— son  of  the  builder  of  the  Pearl  His 
pinched  but  eager  face  radiates  a  cjuick  intelligence. 
He  will  take  one,  if  greatly  favoured,  into  his  small 
parlour,  where  hangs  a  portrait  of  himself,  as  a  child, 
before  the  fall  which  dislocated  his  spine,  painted  by  no 
less  a  giant  than  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  who  may  have  been 
the  guest  of  the  then  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  for  the 
Pearl  herself  floats  in  the  background. 

Here  in  the  bow  window,  which  has  been,  thrust  out 
above  the  front  door  of  a  neat  house  in  “  The  Street,” 
in  order  that  she  may  keep  watch  upon  the  doings  of 
her  neighbours  while  she  plies  her  knitting,  sits  Aunt 
Bligh.  A  busy  and  anxious  life  she  and  her  husband 
“Ikey”  Bligh  lead,  for  there  is  not  an  irregular  corner 
in  the  doings  of  the  village  into  which  theii  inquisitive 
noses  will  not  explore,  not  a  small  delinquency  which 
they  will  not  discover.  On  Sunday  Aunt  Bligh  is  at  her 
most  awe-inspiring.  Now  she  is  in  her  wide  and 
billowing  lavender  silk  which  creaks  an,d  rustles  as  she 
marshals  us  into  her  small  drawing-room  ibr  biscuits 
and  sherry  before  we  follow  her  in  majestic  procession 
to  church.  Even  my  father  is  a  tone  lower  in  her 
presence,  and  stands  with  his  children  in  obedient 
attitude,  instinctively  forbearing  to  crease  the  smooth 
and  polished  leather  of  her  chairs  by  sitting  on  them. 

Now  strides  into  the  picture,  like  some  prophet  of 
the  Old  Testament,  a  stalwart  and  ecstatic  visionary, 
my  grandfather!  He  has  retired  now  from  the  shipyard 
and  lives  at  Brightlingsea — seven  miles  away.  On  the 
road  between  there  and.  Wivenhoe  you  may  meet  him, 
carrying  from  old  habit,  a  five-foot  ‘spline  -  relic  of 
his  timber-measuring  days  but  used  now  as  a  staff  - 
which  gives  him  a  patriarchal  appearance  as  he  stalks 
his  fifteen  miles  to  and  from  his  home.  Not  lor  him 
the  effeminate  comfort  of  the  niilway.  He  is  an  altruist 
and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  ‘The  People.’  William 
Brummell — brother  of  the  famous  ‘Beau’— had  a 
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.  j  ir  ot  flip  tot)  of  the  street,  and  upon  the 
iBansion  and  park  rrrindfather  bought  the  estate 

Lth  of  his  This  piece  of 

and  cut  it  up  into  site®  j  _ciated  by  the  Wivcnhoc 
public  service  the  village  was  a  scandal,  and 

folk;  for  overcrowding  in  the  viiiag 
six  fanulies  were  known  to  >ave  hv^d 
Hog  Laae-now  “*3,io‘‘Ledeaborg.  lie 

follower  of  the  t,.  gaw  me  smoking 

scorned  tobacco  and  demanded  as  h  a| 

first  cigarette,  whyj^shouldd^^^^^  visUms  of 

Ske  and,'  his^nd  still  running  upon  las  bclov«l 
?iS7r.  of  the  avenue  of  grand  elms  he  had  seen  .n  lus 

*HMe°comermy  father  now,  with  his  square  head 
deeply  set  into  his  huge  shoulders  and  thrust  lot wau 
Napoleon-like,  curt,  kindly,  vigorous,  clad  in  Te  w  i  e 
Sannel  jacket  he  wears  in  the  shipyard,  and  yvilh  111.  I 
singular  penetrating  quality  in  his  voice  which  iiugs 
outkbove  the  din  of  the  shipwrights  and  can  sunmmi 
thoRP  with  whom  he  wishes  to  speak  from  the  lai  tlic.v 


corner  of  the  works.  _  , 

Of  my  mother,  my  memories  are  wan  and  mcagie. 
She  had  been  educated  at  a  Convent  in  Ghent,  by  some 
kindly  people  named  England;  for  my  maternal  gt  ami- 
father  was  a  poor  parson,  with  a  huge  family,  and 
grateful  for  such  help.  She  was,  I  believe,  a  chainuug 
dancer  and,  for  the  pleasure  of  her  friends,  delighted  m 
draping  herself  and  assuming  the  forms  familiar  to  us 
in  Greek  sculpture— in  much  the  same  way ,  I  take  it, 
that  Lady  Hamilton  was  wont  to  do.  Her  tastes  were 
those  of  the  cultured  ladies  of  her  period;  for  the  books 
she  left,  and  the  evidence  of  such  accomplishments  as 
were  practised  by  the  ladies  of  her  day,  show  us  that. 
Her  soul  must  have  been  very  hungry  for  such  things 
in  that  raw  little  fishing  village  to  which  marriage  had 
brought  her.  She  soon  pined,  in  spite  of  the  passionate 
devotion  of  my  father,  and  slowly  fell  into  a  decline. 
She  bore  seven  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 


II 


MY  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 

I  was  the  fourth.  She  must  have  been,  unequal  to  the 
care  of  her  young  children,  for  I  was  packed  off  to  my 
first  school  at  the  age  of  four.  There  is  a  picture  of  her 
in  my  mind,  seated  in  the  little  blue  and  gold  drawing¬ 
room  at  Quay  House,  which  my  father  had  had  decorated 
to  please  her  and  into  which  she  had  been  moved,  with 
her  meal  set  out  upon  a  table  shimmering  with  silver  and 
cut-glass — so  pleasant  to  the  eyes  after  the  crudities  of 
a  school  dining-table. 

Another  picture — a  terrible  one.  My  mother  is  in 
the  breakfast-room  and  my  father,  who  has  me  by  the 
hand,  finds  the  door  locked  upon  him.  He  thunders 
at  it,  and  then  with  a  violent  thrust  of  his  shoulder, 
breaks  it  open.  My  mother  is  lying  on  the  floor  quite 
rigid  and  white,  and  my  father,  who  still  holds  me 
fast,  passes  over  her  prostrate  form  and  goes  out 
through  another  door  without  a  word.  What  did  it 

mean  ?  .  •  i 

Now  my  silent,  passionate,  adoring  father  carries  her 
further  inland,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fogs  and  ague- 
infected  marshes.  Now  we  are  with  her  in  Derbyshire, 
now  in  Cornwall,  now  in  Clifton,  always  seeking  to 
arrest  the  ebbing  health.  Now  we  are  back  in  the  little 
Rose  Cottage  by  Wivenhoe  Cross.  One  morning  at 
the  house  on  the  Quay  we  are  arranging  some  private 
theatricals.  My  nurse,  breathless  with  running,  bursts 
into  the  room,  with  a  cry:  “  She  is  gone.” 

One  more  picture.  The  small  drawing-room  in 
“Rose  Cottage,”  for  some  mysterious  reason  has  been 
closed  to  us ;  but  now  my  father  unlocks  the  door  and 
enters  with  his  children  clinging  to  him;  and  we  are 
lifted  up,  one  by  one,  to  kiss  for  the  last  time  the  marble- 
cold  lips  of  our  mother.  Then  we  kneel  in  silence  for 
a  moment,  and  that  is  all. 


Those  who  have  followed  the  teachings  of  the  mystic 
Swedenborg,  or  have  known  anything  of  the  Societies 
which  have  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the 
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Gospel  of  ‘The  New  Church,’  wiU  recall  the  nainc  of 

m^maternal  grandfather-the  Rev  David  George 

rLd«  D.D.  He  came  of  a  Carmarthenshire  branch 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Gwydyr.  In  the  eighteenth 
Itury  some  of  them  settled  in  London  wliere  the 
Welsh  name,  being  unpronounceab  c  by  he  Lnghsh, 
was  anglicised  to  Goyder.  The  family  was  true  to  type 
and  prolific.  My  grandfather  was  the  yemngest  oi 
twenty-one  sons.  His  father  had  been  manied  thiee 
times,  had  had  seven  sons  by  each  witc  and  a  single 
daughter  also  by  the  last.  This  lady  was  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  family  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  stage,  and  even  m  her  case  tliut 
rnnnection  did  not  last  long. 


It  was  during  his  Ministry  of  the  Soeiety  at  Ipswich 
that  my  mother  and  father  met.  Subscquciidy,  the 
Rev.  David  George  founded  a  small  Society  in  Wivenhoc 
and  gained  many  ardent  members,  among  them  my 
grandfather  and  my  father.  Services  were  lutkl  in  a 
large  room  in  Alma  Street,  and  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
the  music  was  supplied  by  the  village  band,  whose  dis¬ 
cordant  trumpetings  were  my  special  delight,  d'hc 
Society,  however,  I  think  could  not  long  have  outlived 
the  residence  of  my  grandfather,  who  had  removetl  to 
Bradford,  Yorks;  for  those  of  us  who  lived  in  Wivenhoc 
afterwards  attended  the  Parish  Church,  and  1  still 
adhere  to  the  Anglican  Communion.  I  may  havt^  been 
mistaken,  and  I  was  certainly  too  immature  to  i'orm  a 
sound  opinion,  but  when  extracts  from  Swedenborg’s 
“Heaven  and  Hell”  were  repeated  at  these  services, 
my  youthful  sense  of  justice  revolted  at  the  too  warm 
quarters  in  the  nether  regions  of  the  world  to  come 
(not  to  speak  irreverently)— to  which  the  Swedish 
Philosopher  invariably  seemed  to  consign  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church! 

Of  my  charming  little  grandmother  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  notes.  She  had  been  given  up  as  an  incur- 
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able  consumptive  at  the  time  my  grandfather  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  he  had  been  warned  that  a  marriage 
was  out  of  the  question.  This  advice  he  characteris¬ 
tically  defied,  and  he  married  her  when  she  was  eighteen. 
She  was  a  delightful  little  lady,  full  of  humour  and 
humanity,  and  bore  him  a  large  family — two  of  whom 
lived  to  be  nonagenarians.  Her  devotion  to  her  religious 
duties  was  unexceptionable  until  the  very  end,  when 
she  bade  her  daughter,  who  volunteered  to  read  her 
some  comforting  hymns,  to  “throw  away  that  rubbish,” 
and  died  fighting  death  to  the  last,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five.  Her  maiden  name  was  Etherington  and  her 
brother  had  accompanied  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
St.  Helena,  attached  in  some  way  to  the  devoted  General 
Bertrand.  In  what  capacity  I  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain,  nor  have  I  met  with  his  name  among  those 
who  shared  the  Emperor’s  exile,  but  some  relics  of  this 
association  were  preserved  among  our  possessions  — 
portraits  signed  by  Henri  Bertrand  and  his  English 
wife,  and  I  still  have  a  little  volume  of  Petits  Lemons 
scribbled  over  with  the  great  Marshal’s  autograph. 


CHAPTER  II 

Early  homes  and  school^  A 

*  ”  'The  Gramniar  Scnooi,  raisi  y  qn..,  fomilv  at  C  <»K’lu”itcr. 

£r„  S;to«  5;.',  ‘v“r  ,i  .i.™..- 

gg'%“ShSf  My  s>p«““  . . .  '■"" 

Aped  about  two  and  a  half,  I  am  strinmnin^  rny 

Aged  abo  t  _  I 

rebalance  and  f^U f  ^ 

^^^This^wIsS^the  house  “Up  Street,”  next  do(n-  to  tlic 
Park  Hotel,  where  we  must  have  lived  after  we  i  emm  c  c 
from  the  Shipyard  and  before  the  days  ol  Qu.  > 

^Now  there  is  a  gap  of  two  years,  I  am  in 
with  my  father  bound  for  my  first  school  at  C.  s  c 
Cottaee  Melbourne,  Derbyshire,  kept  by  a  Miss  1  ate  n, 
Se  brother  is  the  New  Church  M  nistcr  to  Uic 
Swedenborgian  Society  there.  I  he 
moment  of  parting  with  my  parent!  How  I  tiy  to 
delay  the  inevitable  wrench.  “  May  I  come  with  lum 
to  the  station?”  “No.”  Then  will  he  run  nm  'lira: 
times  round  this  lamp-post  before  he  leaves  me .  ^  1 1 
I  see  him  now,  his  coat  tails  flying,  as  he  dances  round, 
heartbroken  as  I,  before  he  tears  himself  away.  I  he 
unspeakable  desolation  and  loneliness  come  back  to  me 
again  with  the  smell  of  that  cursed  primrose  soap  which 
was  used  in  the  school,  and  again  with  the  taste  ol  a 
chocolate  cream;  for  he  had  bought  me  a  box  ol  those 
sweetmeats  during  our  journey  down.  They  are  kcjit 
in  a  corner  cupboard  in  the  tiny  drawing-room,  and 
I  pray  for  one  as  often  as  I  have  the  courage;  lor  lliey 
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are  the  only  link  with  my  home.  I  form  laborious  pot¬ 
hooks  and  the  paper  is  fluttered  by  the  wind  from  the 
open  window,  blotting  the  ink,  and  I  am  punished; 
but  the  day  comes  when  I  hear  my  father’s  voice  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  with  one  bound  from  the 
top  step  to  the  bottom,  I  am  in  his  arms,  and  at  last 
I  am  being  carried  home,  high  upon  his  shoulders  to 
my  pale  mother  in  her  black  velvet,  seated  by  the  silver 
in  her  blue  drawing-room. 

Another  gap,  and  I  am  now  one  of  a  large  family — 
Swedenborgians  again — who  live  in  Canonbury,  and  I 
am  walking  with  two  other  boys  of  the  family  down 
the  dismal  Essex  Road  to  an  equally  dismal  day  school 
in  Islington  Row.  On  Sundays  we  attend  the  ‘‘New 
Church”  adjacent — a  building  with  touches  of  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  architecture  which  delight  my  hungry  sense 
of  beauty,  while  my  religious  feelings  are  again  out¬ 
raged — dare  I  say  it? — by  the  narrow  antipathy  of  our 
Swedish  master  to  Roman  Catholics. 

School  seems  to  succeed  school,  for  I  remember  one 
— vaguely  this  time — at  Brighton;  but  after  this  period 
all  is  clear,  and  the  days  of  my  youth  come  back  to 
me  filled  with  happier  memories. 

We  are  united  once  more  at  the  old  Home  on  Wiven- 
hoe  Quay.  My  brother  and  sister,  who  had  been 
removed,  like  myself,  from  our  delicate  and  ailing 
mother  to  the  homes  of  kindly  friends,  are  now  joined 
by  many  romping  cousins,  and  the  grim  old  house  is 
noisy  with  laughter.  A  sinister  place  it  was  at  other 
times.  In  a  dark  attic  beneath  the  roof  a  woman  had 
drowned  herself  in  the  huge  cistern  which  stood  there. 
She  had  been  the  housekeeper  of  a  former  inmate  of 
the  house,  and  the  horror  of  her  death  still  hung 
about  the  place.  To  a  nervous  and  imaginative  nature 
such  as  my  mother  seems  to  have  had,  the  liouse 
must  have  encouraged  terrors  which  she,  perhaps, 
transmitted  to  her  children.  Surely,  in  those  dark, 
disused  back  stairs  something  nauseous  and  sinful  had 
been  done?  My  brother  and  I,  with  our  hearts 
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r^r^nf-  nn  them  once  and  the  rusty 
“onftaSrof’an  &d  crinoline  we  found  brought 
m  unwholesome  “skeleton”  thoughts.  Iherc  were 
uMXpected  passages  leading  from_  one  room  mto 
another,  through  which  some  mysterious  enemy  might 
suddenly  pounce  upon  one.  There  was  a  box-room 
on  the  top  floor  where,  undoubtedly,  strange,  silent 
beings  lay  in  wait  for  us,  though,  when  we  screwed 
uo  our  courage  to  explore  it  in  mass  formation,  we 
found  only  the  dried-up  vomit  of  a  cat!  The  monstrous 
cupboards  reeked  of  our  enemies,  and,  as  the  family 
sat  at  dinner  below,  we  children  would  often,  fly 
down,  shrieking,  into  the  arms  of  our  nurse  or  our 
father,  from  the  nameless  terror  that  was  closing 


uuuii  uo.  1  TV /r 

How  it  all  came  back  to  me  when  I  first  read  Maeter¬ 
linck.  If  that  monstrous  chateau  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders  at  Ghent  infected  the  youthful  imagination  of 
Maeterlinck— -and  those  who  have  seen  that  appalling 
building,  and  recall  the  dungeons  in  Pclleas  and 
Melisande  or  the  brooding  terror  in  the  Princess  Makinc 
and  Tintagiles  can  scarcely  doubt  it— and  if  it  is  true, 
as  Maeterlinck  told  my  wife,  after  seeing  Pelldas  and 
Melisande,  that  I  had  “  stolen  his  soul,”  may  we  suppose 
that  my  mother,  who  had  passed  some  of  her  youth 
too  in  the  shadow  of  that  shocking  and  gloomy  pile, 
had  perhaps  transmitted  to  her  children  the  imagined 
terrors  which  that  spectral  castle  had  inspired  in  both 
herself  and  Maeterlinck?  Certain  it  is  that  the  night¬ 
mares  which  our  old  house  bred  are  as  vivid  in  my 
memory  to-day  as  during  the  nights  I  suffered  them; 
when  I  would  struggle  to  fly  from  the  loathsome  form 
which  was  gaining  upon  me  in  the  black  nursery  and 
to  drag  my  leaden  limbs,  in  an  agonised  effort  to  reach 
the  adjoining  room,  through  the  half-open  door  of 
which  I  could  see  light  and  warmth  and  hear  the  sound 
of  comfortable  human  voices. 

How  companionable  it  was,  as  I  lay  awake  in  my 
bedroom  o’nights,  to  listen  to  the  gruff  voices  of 
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old  sea-dogs,  singing  their  songs  in  the  bar-parlour 
of  the  “Rose  and  Crown”  across_  the  way;  to  hear 
the  door  open  and  their  “  Good  night,  Bill,  Good 
night,  Tona”  float  up  to  me,  as  their  great  sea-boots 
unsteadily  crunched  up  the  narrow  lane  below.  And 
how  cosy  it  was  to  hear  my  father  tiptoe  in,  to  tuck 
me  up  warmly  in  my  bed,  and  perhaps  bring  me 
some  dainty  from  the  dinner-table,— often  an  oyster, 
which  I  would  furtively  place  beneath  my  pillow 
after  he  had  gone,  for  I  detested  the  juicy  lump  of 

cold  fishiness.  ,  r  1  11 

And  now  my  destiny— -undreamed  of  by  us  all- 

reaches  towards  me  a  tenuous,  unsuspected  hand.  My 
grandfather’s  altruistic  spirit  shows  in  his  son,  and  my 
father  plans  instructive  amusement  for  the  yillagcrs. 
He  approaches  the  local  incumbent  L)r.  Baily  -  wi  1 
a  request  that  the  Parish  school-room  may  be  used 
for  some  “theatricals.”  Pie  is  refused  this  permission. 
But  destiny  has  a  long  arm  and  my  father  instantly 
sets  about  converting  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of 
Quay  House  into  a  small  theatre.  With  the  help  of 
carpenters  from  the  Shipyard,  a  real  stage  is  erected. 
Drop  curtain,  proscenium  arch,  a  trap,  sceneiy,  anc , 
glory  of  all,  a  transparency  which,  when  illununatecl 
from  behind,  shows  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Peathers. 
(I  think  it  was  about  this  time  that  my  father  was 
building  the  steam  yacht  Alexandra  for  PIis  Royal 

^The  fairy  play  decided  upon  was  The  Frog  and  the 
Princess,  to  be  followed  by  Ten  Little  ’Nigger-Boys,  who 

miraculously  disappeared  in  turn  down  the  trap.  I  was 
cast  for  the  Princess.  All  the  villagers  were  there— at 
least,  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  crowded  into  the 
room.  During  the  interval  between  the  two  plays,  it 
was  my  fatal  'duty  to  hand  round  sherry  and  cake  to 
the  audience.  I  joined  in  the  refreshments.  1  he  wine, 
the  warmth,  the  excitement  combined,  did  iheii  fell 
work.  I  have  a  faint  remembrance  of  being  lifted  upon 
a  table  that  I  might  see  myself  in  the  mirror  over  the 
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fireolace-and  a  badly  blurred  reflection  it  was— of 
S  set  down  on  my  unsteady  legs,  of.heanng  my 
nurse’s  indignant  voice,  far,  far  away,  calling  Master 
S.  how  dare  you?”,  as  I  staggered  down  the 
^sTe  leading  to  my  room,  where  I  fell  upon  my 
E®at  my  bedside,  and  dutifully  said  my  prayers. 
Thus  at  my  dihut  were  sown  the  seeds  which  later  were 
to  ftuctify  in  another  and  more  famous  toper,  “Sydney 

Carton”  by  name. 

Alas,  these  joyous  intervals  were  of  short  duration. 
The  last  scene  around  the  now  for  ever  still  form  of 
my  mother,  which  I  have  pictured  in  a  former  chapter, 
was  played  out  about  this  time.  -i.ij  ^ 

How  could  my  father  tend  four  small  children . 

Once  more  we  are  all  parted.  My  brother  is  packed 
off  to  relations  in  Northumberland,  my  sister  to  Col¬ 
chester,  my  youngest  brother  to  my  grandfather  s  in 
Brightlingsea,  where,  in  the  atmosphere  of  Swcclcn- 
borgianism,  he  is  to  develop  later  into  a  minister  of 
that  persuasion,  finally  to  settle  down  as  a  greatly 
respected  Pastor  in  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

For  myself,  a  home  is  found  with  an  old  school-girl 
friend  of  my  mother  in  Paisley  whose  husband,  Robert 
Paterson,  is  a  manufacturer  of  the  famous  Paisley 
shawls.  Here  I  am  sent  to  the  Grammar  School;  an 


old  foundation  to  which  James  VI  of  Scotland,  as  a 
mere  boy,  had  granted  a  Charter  in  1576.  Not,  to  be 
sure, '  the  “ but-and-bin ”  of  that  Monarch’s  day  in 
School  Wynd,  where  the  entire  teaching  staff,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  master  and  one  assistant,  was  blessedly  rewarded 
with  £6  13s.  3d.  per  annum,  nor  the  present  impressive 
sandstone  building  endowed  by  Mr.  W.  B,  Barbour, 
but  the  one  at  Oakshaw,  dating  from  1802.  Little  dis¬ 
tinction  did  I  shed  upon  the  school,  I  fear,  though  I 
earned  the  commendation  of  my  charming  and  pictur¬ 
esque  master,  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  drawing,  made  acquaint¬ 
ance — a  painful  one — ^witlx  that  Scottish  instrument  of 
tortvwe  the  tawse,  (a  long  leather  strap,  with  the  ends 
cut  into  strips — ^which  were  sometimes  hardened  by 
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burning  and  then  laid  across  the  open  palm),  learned, 
through  Scottish  history  books,  to  curse  the  English, 
who  undoubtedly  lost  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  when 
their  cavalry  were  brought  to  the  dust  among  the 
caltraps  of  the  Drummonds,  acquired  an  accent,  which 
rendered  me  unintelligible  when  I  returned  South  to 
my  own  family,  and  picked  up  what  little  ballast  of 
character  I  possess. 

These  are  happy  days  in  spite  of  the  lugubrious 
Sundays.  Then  all  the  blinds  are  decently  pulled  down, 
the  piano  and  bookcases  locked  up,  no  books  allowed 
except  the  Bible  and  a  volume  of  Swedenborg;  even 
whistling  is  an  irreligious  outrage.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  solemn  indignation  of  my  “Aunt,”  Mrs.  Paterson, 
when  I  descended  the  stairs  on  my  first  Sunday,  whistling 
“  Mair-rtin  Hair-rvey,  d’ye  no  ken  it’s  the  Sazvhath  ! !  ” 
After  breakfast,  a  passage  from  Swedenborg’s  “Arcana 
Coelestia”  is  read  aloud;  then  off  to  Church  in  a  gloomy, 
purposeful  procession. 

The  chemist  shops  are  open,  but  only  for  the  sale 
of  little  packets  of  strong,  circular  peppermints,  scal¬ 
loped  round  the  rim,  with  appropriate  texts,  such  as 
“Thou  God  seest  me”  printed  on  them  in  red  letters. 
As  we  settle  ourselves  for  the  Pastor’s  interminable 
discourse  these  packets  are  opened  and  the  contents 
are  gravely  passed  down  the  pew  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  congregation,  and  give  off  a  vapour,  agreeably 
combined  with  pomade,  which  floats  heavily  about  the 
sacred  edifice. 

I  loved,  after  school  hours,  to  hang  around  the 
artists  who  were  at  work  on  the  designs  of  Persian  and 
Cashmere  patterns  for  the  famous  shawls,  and  to  play 
among  the  bales  of  wool,  stored  up  for  their  use;  but 
more  than  all  did  I  enjoy  sitting  beside  the  old  weavers 
in  their  cottages,  and  watching  them  ply  the  beam  and 
shuttle,  as  they  smoked  their  cutties,  soaked  in  the 
reeking  atmosphere  compounded  of  shag  and  the  warm 
vapour  which  arose  from  their  spit  on  the  boards  of 
their  little  low-ceiled  rooms.  Memorable,  too,  were 
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h  tJie  family  would  move  to  the  Isle  o 
the  days  when  tlw  fam  ly^^  home- 

Arran  for  cktagers,  fish  in  the  warm  and 

baked  scones  of  ^  ’i^^ds  tearing  over  the 
turbulent  burns,  m  gelding  and  snorting 

jagged  ieights  of  itopu^  in  the  Bay 

ii°|.fish  and  even  the  territying 

of  Brodick.  Memorable  I 

by  the  banks  of  one  of  s  ^  lassie,  ol  the 

was  first  made  aware,  by  a  wee  sun  uu 

existence  of  sex.  _  „naoter  of  my  youth  without 

Can  I  close  this  f  patersUs,  who  cured 

a  grateful  instilled  into  me  lessons 

for  me  as  for  ttieir  >  cirnnlo  devotion  to  the 

of  endurance,  self-restramt,  an  ^  coloured 

daily  .task,  md  whose  .*Sf“ft“at  notv,  tvhen 

my  disposition  at  an  o  ^  j^ok  down  front 

we  journey  north  on  ou^  ttavels  »d  lo  ^ 

S  ^frS;L", "ifeTl  have^oml  back  to  my 

^*^^other  school — this  time  nearer  my  native  pi,icc 
T  imon  HoSf  Colchester;  Here  is  a  picture  ol  us 
all;  a  varied  collection  of  boys  who  were 
farmers  brewers,  artists,  mayors,  rose-growcis,  ulc  e 
S,  Bocers  and  engineers.  Of  my  own  P»r“'  •  , 
notice  only  the  set  jaw  (which  has  served  j:  ^ 

stead)  and  the  excellent  cut  of  the  clothe 
of  my  father,  who  sent  me  to  the  best  mihtaiy  - 
in  Colchester,  old  Saunders~and 

among  my  school-fellows  the  nick-name  of  Gcntlcmun 

^^w  impressions  of  this  period  are  worth  recording- 
The  only  distinction  I  gained  there,  beyond  the  elegance 
of  my  clothes,  was,  again,  as  a  draughtsman,  and  a 
reputation,  with  the  Head  Master,  for  a  mountainous 
Stupidity  in  mathematics.  He  had  a  singular  inctlioci 
of  doing  common  division,  which  I  could  not  grasp, 
but  with  which  he  was  determined  that  I  should  gra.pplG 
He  would  sit  on  a  table  and  place  me  between  his 
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early  loves  and  influences 

knees  while  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  understand.  At 
S  mSake  ho  wouUl  clout  my  cum 
a  heavily -ringed  and  hairy  hand  until,  in  tht. 

^ess  of  blubbering  and  confuainn.  .ho  pmn  wo.  U 
obscure  what  little  brains  I  had  icji  the  task.  i  ^ 
member  my  old  nurse,  who  would  come  up  iimn 
Wivenhoe  to  take  me  out  on  hall  holidays,  once 

me  of  not  having  washed  my  cars,  Vi"'"  ^ 

them  myself,  I  found  they  were  htciall}  bkuk  and 
gr^n  wfth  bruises.  He  seemed  to  me  a  morose  man; 

I  never  saw  him  smile.  As  ioi  lus  th.ummg 
wife  and  his  pretty  daughter,  we  oved  the  <me  \  m 

mothered  us  all,  and  adored  ^  %  t  n  ,ne 

most  of  us  the  lirst  sparks  ol  call-lo\e.  No 
however.  A  holier,  a  more  hopeless  passion  consumei 
;  an  unattainable,  celestial  vision  possessed  my  soul 
at  the  sight  of  wb.oin  my  senses  ached  and  suoomd 
as  I  devoured  her  with  my  eyes  every  Suiulay 
at  church — the  youngest  Miss  Ilowaid.  t  Y*''  '' 

married  in  that  very  church !  (lod  pity  me .  But,  even 
now,  the  sight  of  the  old  Georgian  house,  with  its  bou 
windows  in  Crouch  Street,  where  my  belovetl  lived,  so 
many  years  ago,  brings  back  the  sanie 
a  beauty  unspeakable,  and  a  purity  niviolable.  as 
she  happy  in  her  marriage?  Is  she  alive.  U  s<),  stu: 
may  now  be  a  grandmother;  but  to  me  she  will  a 
be  the  “youngest  Miss  Howard.  Why  docs  tins 
thought  of  that  distant  adoration  bring  a  dimness  to 
the  eye?  I  suppose  there  is  the  whisper  of  immoitality 
in  an  unattained  ideal,  and  a  beauty  which  in  its  di\mity 
is  so  profoundly  moving.  Yet  now  let  me  be  as  honest 
as  I  set  out  to  be.  'I'lic  youngest  Miss  Howard  was  only 
one  in  a  long  line  of  the  mutely  adored,  though  none 
has  left  so  sacred  a  memory  as  she.  There  was  Mary 
Flett,  in  the  old  Paisley  days;  and  Bessie  t'layton,  to 
whom  I  could  get  no  nearer  than  by  writing  my  name 
and  address  on  the  sands  at  hrintolij  in  the  hope  tiHit 
she  might  read  it;  and  Mary  Green,  at  Scarboro  , 
whose  presence  in  the  Spa  made  ol  it  a  hallowerl 
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sanctuary:  indeed,  if  no  Mary  or  Bessie  turned  up  for 
aS- iLth  of  time,  I  confess  that  I  created  one  in  my 
own  imagination,  and  cherished  her  image  in  my  heart 
S  the  same  devotion  as  though  she  real  y_  lived. 
Indeed  a  roving  imagination  of  this  kind  might  in  tunc 
have  proved  dangerous  if  later  on  it  had  not  become 
fixed,  once  and  for  all,  upon  the  person  of  a  certain 
Httle  half-Spanish,  half-Scottish  lady-of  whom  a  good 
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The  monotony  of  school  life  at  Linton  House  was 
broken  by  week-ends  at  Wivenhoe  wjicic  niy  lathci, 
a  very  lonely  man  now,  was  at  home.  I  hese  wci  e  s 
which  brought  me  nearer  to  him  than  had  been  possible 
hitherto.  I  cherish  the  remembrance  of  tliosc  Sunday 
evenings  when,  myself  seated  upon  a  hassock  and  wctlged 
between  his  knees,  he  would  read  some  favourite  poem  - 
among  them  Longfellow’s  “The  Building  of  the  Ship” 
of  course.  Of  moments  when  his  emotions,  suddenly 
touched,  would  make  him  break  off  in  his  reading,  and 
pause  till  he  had  mastered  his  feelings.  ()f  bis  pride 
at  having  a  long,  four-oared  galley  built  for  me,  whicli 
he  named  The  Martin  and  which  always  won  the  galley 


races  in  the  local  regattas,  until  I  was  old  enough  to 
cox  her  myself,  and  then  she  generally  lost.  ()i  the 
boob  I  discovered  in  the  old  house  and  over  wbicli  I 


pored — notably  a  large  paper  copy  of  the  Marla  d' Arthur, 
illustrated  by  wash  drawings  in  facsimile  by  (fustave 
Dore — one  of  the  most  imaginative  illustrators  that 
ever  lived.  His  drawing  may  not  be  unimpeachalde, 
and  we  may  dislike  his  colour,  but  no  one,  surely,  has 
surpassed  his  designs  for  “The  Story  of  Elaine”  for 
instance.  The  approach  of  Lancelot  through  the  vast 
umbrageous  woods  towards  the  distant  tower  of  Aatolat, 
and  the  unforgettable  drawing  of  the  old  dumb  servitor 
bearing  the  dead  Elaine  upon  his  barge  over  the  moonlit 
waters  of  the  Thames. 


In  the  meaiitime,  however,  we  children,  quarteretl 
upon  kindly  friends  or  placed  in  schools  far  distances 
apart,  were  growing  up  strangers  to  each  other.  Indeed, 
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I  think  these  early  separations  told  their  tale,  for  we 

have  never,  I  fear,  been  a  united  faiml^  w^rrpster 
One  brother,  after  a  training  on  H.M.S.  Worcester, 
drifted  out  to  Australia,  and  ultimately  to  Caliroinui, 
where  he  died.  Another  some  years  ago  settled  m 
Philadelphia,  where  he  took  out  ^mencan  natural¬ 
isation  papers,  and  has  been  for  long 
the  Swedenborgian  Society;  I  saw  while  in  my 
wandering  life  far  too  little  of  my  only  sister.  Por 
a  time,  however,  about  the  period  1  have  been 
describing,  we  were  to  enjoy  full  home  life  and  com¬ 
panionship;  and  this  through  the  Ri)crihccs  of  an 
aunt.  She  had  married  Hugh  Galbraith  MacLachlan, 
a  Scotsman,  and  the  pair  had  made  a  home  in  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  where  her  husband  became  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools,  but  died  at  an  eajrly  age.  Her  only 
son  had  accompanied  my  uncle,  George  Woodionc 
Goyder,  Surveyor  General  of  South.  Austi  aha,  ou  his 
expeditions  into  the  Northern  Territory  of  that  Colony 

_ known  as  the  Goyder  Expedition.  But  he  and  his 

elder  sister  had  fallen  victims  to  the  family  scourge 
which  had  been  arrested  in  the  case  of  my  grandmother 
only  to  re-appear,  in  the  second  generation.  One 
daughter,  however,  remained  to  my  aunt,  and  _  these 
two  devoted  women,  severing  all  their  old  tics  in 
South  Australia,  set  sail  in  the  Davitt  and  Moore 
sailing  ship — City  of  Adelciide~  and  after  a  voyage 
of  three  months,  arrived  in  England  to  take  up  a  new 
life  and  to  form  an  anchorage  for  their  now  drilling 
young  relations.  United  at  last,  we  were  to  realise 
something  of  home  life.  The  days  that  followed  were 
happy,  and  we  still  think  of  our  aunt’s  comely  presence, 
her  shrewdness,  her  frugality,  and  her  pawky  Scots¬ 
like  humour,  with  warm  and  grateful  memories. 
Later  on  she  joined  my  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Woodroffe  Harvey,  in  Boston  (where  hc^  became 
Professor  in  the  New  Church  1  heological  School  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.)  and  died  at  the  good  old  age  of 
eighty-seven.  Those  of  the  Goyders  who  escaped 
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1  fandly  Kved^o^^  great^g- 

might  finish  my  studie^  t  L  ,y 

smooth,  of  my  first  steel  bicycle, 

from  them  save  mem  uu^np  shaker”  of  the  period 

I  had  learned  to  ride  on  the  ^"oLs  and  x-dals, 

^hrea™^  d«rd.,f  ,ny 
and  iron-shod  wheels.  Almiuhtv  m  the 

heart-resolatel,  Ls'e  all  sled 

dghdy  prayers  of  a  webemon^^  small  back  wheel  ^ 

wonders  with  a  iar^  fnri-hinp-s  ”  Mine  was  a 

™sttn’”aTaAlmg'’S«”wA 

foKd  back&ed  rubber  tyres  and  blue  nn. 

picked  out  with  gold  lines-a  present  from  an 

^^*^^0^ Linton  House  my  father  decided  I  should  go 
to  King’s  College  School  with  my  brother;  so  our  next 
fairly  move  wa\  to  London,  where  we  hvedjn  a  ^ 
suburban  house  on  Hornsey  Rise.  ^  -i 

days  did  not  mean  the  present  palatial  Inulduv  at 
Wimbledon,  but  a  series  of  disrnal  rooms  in  he 
basement  of  that  building  which  is  now 
with  the  unceasing  torture  of  our  lives . bonieK-.a 

Out'of  the  fog  of  those  dismal  rooms,  however,  what 
a  stream  of  boys  destined  to  add  lustre  to  the  annals  ot 
their  day  have  emerged!  Lord  Chief  Justice  Alvcrstone, 
Prebendary  Wace,  Christopher  Heath,  Sir  WiUiani 
Preece,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Professor  1  irrartl. 
Sir  Albert  Rollitt,  Sir  William  Treloar,  Lord  Lshor, 
Lord^^^^M  Lord  Lister,  Lord  Glciicsk,  Baling 
Gould,  Fred  Anstey,  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson, 
and  Lewis  Waller.  ^ 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  bright  intervals,  how¬ 
ever,  ‘King’s’  was  to  me  a  dolorous  experience, 
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.  ■  .  ■  ^  fnr  few  moments  that 

tural  detail  JJj  ^which  Pelleas  voiced  when  he 

hunger  ^ ^i-g^nde  ^“r6tais  inquiet.  Je  cherchais 

confessed  to  Melisana  ,  j  i^gj^ch.ais  partout  dans 
partout  dans  beLtd  .  . 

la  campagne,  et  je  ne  charming  and  beloved 

f'  ‘SrpiSSor  De  kMottf,  who  beamed 
iTffea  when  I  o^d  that  ..  ™ 

sadr£,?:MS=-“.— “ 

^  I  tovrtoMrfesfihat  the  drawing  prizes  were  the 
oiv  ones  I  ever  took.  These  I  easily  walked  off  with. 
Indeed  it  has  become  a  wonder  to  m.e  that  to  no  one 
in  those  days  did  it  occur,  least  of  all  to  myself,  th'^t 
art-I  mean  the  art  of  the  painter-was  my  pcrlccUy 
Obvious  destiny.  I  showed  little  active  interest  m 
tat  dtawing.  To  this  I  devoted  most  o  my 
Se  time,  poring  over  the  illustrations  ot  Dole, 
copying  the  diawinis  of  Sir  NoiSl  Paton,  rmny  o  wludt 
hung  in  an  uncle’s  house  at  Bradford,  and  which  I  he 
Queen’s  Limner,’  as  he  became,  had  presented  to  my 
grandfather  in  gratitude,  I  think,  for  the  strenuous 
advice  given  to  his  parents  that  the  young  Paton  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  up  art.  For  a  charming  story 
current  in  my  family,  tells  how  my  grandfather.  Dr. 
Goyder,  during  a  residence  in  Dunfermline,  CRine  in 
touch  with  a  manufacturer  of  damask  linen,  named  1  aton. 
My  grandfather  had  then  taken  up  phrenology  very 
enthusiastically,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  strong 
development  of  the  organs  of  colour,  form,  and  cou" 
structiveness  in  the  head  of  young  Noel,  Mr.  Paton  s 
son.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  rcsponsililc 
for  many  of  the  beautiful  designs  woven  into  the  linen 
of  Ms  father’s  manufacture,  urged  my  grandfather  to 
advise  old  Mr.  Paton  to  have  this  son’s  obvious  artistic 
bent  encouraged,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  became 
famous,  and  ultimately  was  appointed  Queen’s  Limner 
by  Queen  Victoria. 
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In  a  Pythagorean  future  life  I  should  certainly  take 
UP  painting.  For  the  life  of  a  painter  is  simpler  than 
that^upon  the  stage,  and  the  materials  of  one  s  vehicle 
are  more  cheaply  come  by-though  I  admit  tin®  ^y 
not  be  an  important  advantage  in  a  iuture  life.  A  square 
yard  or  so  of  canvas,  a  few  colours  and  brushes,  a 
ramp-stool  and  a  pipe  (the  last  to  taste),  and  a  god 
X  envy  you.  For  the  joy  of  art  js  supremely  m  the 
doing  of  the  work  itself.  Appreciation,  applause,  fame, 
these  are  the  thorns  in  the  path  of  art,  not  the  roses^ 
The  work  of  the  stage  is  much  more  complex.  i  irst 
there  is  the  long  waiting  when  feeling  that 
last  gained  the  power  and  skill  to  express  one  s  eon 
ceptions  there  is  no  man  with  vision  or  faith  enough  to 
provide  one  with  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Next, 
when  you  have  learned  how  to  wait  and  wait  and  wait, 
and  the  moment  comes  when  you  launch  your  barqi^ 
and  take  the  rudder,  and  are  free  to  choose  your  medium 
for  self-expression,  then,  oh  my  masters!  ook  out  for 
another  knot  of  ‘snags’!  The  choice  of  the  play,  the 
Ziey  to  produce  it^(no  three  and  sixpenny  canvas 
Id  IhxJh,  but  thousands  of  pounds!)  ««=  f o"  « 
forget  all  you  are  risking  and  to  face  a  first-night 
audience  before  whom  to  lay  open  your  soul,  and 
to  bare  your  back  to  the  stripes  of  the  critics, 
go  on  doing  these  things  year  after  year,  always  with 
increasing  anxiety,  for  it’s  easier  to  climb  than  it  is 
to  hang  on  at  the  top— well,  do  you  not  see  why 
Dame  Madge  Kendal  wrote  to  me  after  my  first  essay 
in  management— “May  you  have  health  and  strength 

The  last  year  or  so  of  my  tirne  at  ‘  King’s  ’  was  devoted 
to  Fligher  Mathematics.  With  an  entrance  irito  the 
School  of  Naval  Architecture  in  view,  my  father  decided 
I  must  concentrate  on  this  subject.  ^  In  the  large  liail, 
therefore,  I  joined  a  group  of  victinis  wrestling  with 
algebraical  problems  and  the  differential  calculus.  My 
patient  tutor,  Alexander  Hall,  bore  with  me  m  re- 
siguation  while  he  battled  in  vain  to  pietcc  the  veil  ot 
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imbecility  which  would  descend  upon  me  when  asked 
m  statUhe  perfectly  obvious  reason  why 

should  inevitably=^j^-  At  last  poor  Mr.  Hall 

confessed  his  suspicion  to  a  friend  that  I  had  no 
brains  at  all.”  As  far  as  his  particular  interest  was 
concerned,  he  was  quite  right;  and  though,  in  the  final 
summing  up  of  usefulness,  an  ability  to  convc>  a  little 
of  the  world’s  mental  torture  in  Hamlei  may  possibly 
count  for  something  in  spite  of  an  inability  ti)  solve 
alaebraical  equations,  one  must  confess  that  tfici  c  may 
have  been  something  deficient  in  the  grey  matter  of 
my  brain.  Perhaps,  to  be  quite  serious,  it  was  only 
detective  blood  circulation  in  the  bram-cells,  which 
the  Swedish  method  of  muscular  exercises  might  b,a\e 


remedied. 

Those  ‘King’s’  days,  however,  recall  more  pleasant 
memories— my  first  visit  to  a  play  and  my  first  sight  of 
Henry  Irving.  The  former  was  a  revival  of  Afy  American 
Cousin,  with  E.  A.  Sothern  as  Lord  Dundicaiy,  at 
the  Haymarket.  The  entire  floor  of  the  house  was  then 
covered  with  a  beggarly  series  of  well-worn  w'oodcn 
benches— the  pit.  The  scenery  was  beggarly  too; 
any  old  garden  ‘wings’  or  greasy  ‘flats’  seemed  to  be 
considered  adequate;  the  ‘support,’  with  the  exception 
of  John  S.  Clarke  as  the  American  Cousin,  seemed  to 
me  mere  ‘feeders’  for  Sothern,  whose  “Dundreary,” 
however,  was,  of  course,  inimitable.  His  stutter,  his 
whiskers  (were  they  not  known  as  “  Piccadilly  weepers  ?”) 
his  eyeglass,  his  dressing-gown,  his  ridiculous  trip  as  he 
entered,^  and  his  affectation  of  the  day  in  turning  his 
“r’s”  into  “w’s”  made  up  a  picture  of  unforgettable 
tom-foolery. 

^  I  believe  tHs  was  developed  from  an  accident  at  reheaxTal.  In  those  days 
that  portion  of  a  door-frame  which  held  the  bottom  of  the  four  sides  together 
— ^technically  known  as  the  sill— was  of  3  inch  wood.  When  reheursing  the 
play,  Sothern  accidentally  tripped  over  this  sill  when  making  an  entrance. 
The  company  naturally  guffawed,  and  Sothern  introduced  this  trip  into  his 
performance  with  a  similar  happy  result  from  the  audience.  But  1,  dare  say 
this  story  is  weE-known  to  theatrical  biographers. 
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strangT'ilniSicra  in  his  movemcnts^not 

unpleasant,  but  ™gK“^  ;""tnstan^e.  at  the 
perilously  near  the  absura  as  1  Kintr’s  rniilt 

the  SD^ch  which  he  intended  the  players  “^V' 

§:  round  for 

manuscript  and  rushed  to  a  P“>^  ^ 

his  notes  with  an  excited  up-and-d  :nrli(>'i;  hi<di' 

mLt  have  formed  letters  quite  twelve  1  dies  h  du 

I  agree  that  this  reminiscence  is  tuyia  >  _  indelible 
t«lr^  itq  nkce  with  those  others  which  Icit  -  ■ 

take  Its  pia  rnmd  of  a  strangely  tortured  soul, 

iTndreerc«7ur"a%reat^anil 

?s  “U'^irr^y^vivS; 

impression  left  upon  nac  ^f  that  pait  ^ 

PhysiesUy,  the  ^ress  of 

short  SrUr  te  great  re/mouth,  an  inability  to 
£nd  Sn  foi  ^r^omenl  a  mentality  which  could  never 
h^ve  Sin  in?oXr  Prince’s  spiritual  atmosphere  a 
poise  so  frail  that  one  trembled  for  her 
attractiveness  which  gave  as  ample  excus^ 

tVifap  to  a  Nunnery,  as  for  her  lathci  s,  ana  even 
tL?  Queen’s  feaSfor  ‘‘fcr  honour,”  all  these  qualities 
prepared  one’s  mind  for  the  pitiful  direction  taken  ^ 
Lrihoughts  when  she  could  no  longer 
No  other  “Ophelia”  can  be  compared  with  this  one 
except  that  of  my  wife,  whose  performance  differe 
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only  P'^^SS’lovIfoJ her” tote, '’and  <.f  Ivhieh 

stteeffor  the  t^ird  ime  .  .  I 

ci^ni^r  fault  with  any  single  point  ol  her 
performance.” 


of 


CHAPTER  HI 


WIVENHOE  AGAIN 

Apprenticed  as  a  sl.l,nvri«h;  iT 

to  run  away-tluvartod.  t  r.ucal  t  .  u.  .m  _  , .  u  .  .  ^ 

Sir  Arthur  Nidu.lson’s  house  kcciH->  .1  ‘ ‘ 

traoedy.  Nautical  advctvturos.  Slurm  und  Dn,m;. 

and  Lytton.  1  decide  ti.)  be  an  actor. 

Whether  or  not  my  foundering  in  tip  r 

Mathematics  decided  my 

can  only  guess,  but  the  family  about  this  time  (iS,^ 
returned  once  more  to  Wivcnhoc  and  was  n 

the  old  Quay  House.  My  brother  was  packed  oil  to 
Her  MaVesty’s  Training  Ship  Worcester  (where  his 
hammock  was  slung  alongside  that  ol 
boy  who  later  became  the  gallant  Admual  I  ogo),  ai  t 
I  formally  signed  my  indenture  ol  apprenticeship  to 
the  firm  of  “The  John  tiarvey  Yacht  and  ShipbuiUling 
Co.,  Ltd.,”  and  was  started  at  the  weekly  wage  o 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  My  duties  compe  led 
me  to  rise  at  5.30  a.m.,  in  order  to  be  on  hand  when 
the  yard  bell  rang  at  6.30  and  the  gams  were  opened 
for  the  workmen,  to  tick  their  names  off  as  they  passctl 
through,  and  then  to  adjourn  to  the  draughtmg-rooni 
where  the  detailed  drawings  ^or  the  Jompi'  were  made; 
or  to  the  moulding-loft,  a  large  room  with  a  blackened 
floor,  where  the  lines  of  the  yachts  were  laid  down  hill 
size  in  white  chalk;  or  again  to  my  fathp  s  own  othcc 
where  I  struggled  with  the  complex  problpn  01 
taining  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  specified  hull.  Dis¬ 
tasteful  as  it  all  was,  these  were  happy  times  -times 
when  I  would  sneak  out  a  little  volume  of  kenelons 
TdlStnaque,  which  I  kept  in  a  private  drawer,  and  ti  ms- 
late  it;  times  when  I  would  paddle  out  on  the  river 
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in  wixat  I  maintained  was  the  smallest  craft  afloat, 
which  I  had  built  myself,  with  the  water  lapping  up 
within  an  inch  of  the  gunwale,  only  to  be  haled  ashore 
by  my  horrified  father.  One  great  joy  was  donning  a 
Boyton  suit  which  had  been  given  me  by  a  yachts 
captain.  This  contraption  was  the  invention  of  a  certain 
Captain  Boyton  and  consisted  of  india-rubber  jacket 
and  trousers,  divided  into  longitudinal  compartments 
each  of  which  had  to  be  filled  with  air.  A  helmet  of 
the  same  material  with  a  large  air  compartment  at  the 
back  (to  act  as  a  pillow  and  to  keep  your  head  up) 
was  screwed  on  last.  When  accoutred  in  this  strange 
covering,  with  the  air  cells  blown  up,  the  wretched 
creature  inside  could  not  move  but  had  to  be  lifted  and 
borne  bodily  to  the  riverside,  there  to  be  launched, 
feet  foremost  like  a  boat.  Captain  Boyton  _  himself 
actually  crossed  the  Channel  in  his  invention,  and 
even  manipulated  a  small  sail  fixed  on  to  his  suit, 
I  believe.  Otherwise  you  just  lay  on  your  back  and 
propelled  yourself  with  a  paddle.  It  was  grand  sport. 
I  was  borne  to  the  slip-way  and  launched,  to  the 
cheers  of  my  friends.  Unfortunately,  the  joint  between 
the  upper  and  lower  garments  used  generally  to  let  in 
'the  water,  which  washed  my  spine  fore-and-aft  as 
I  paddled. 

That  small  adventure  diverted  the  -whole  course  of 
my  life. 

For  no  particular  reason  but  for  the  love  of  adven¬ 
ture,  and  as  if  caught  in  a  gust  of 

“.  .  .  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world, 

To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home,” 

I  had  decided  to  run  away. 

One  of  my  father’s  apprentices  and  I  had  fallen 
victims  to  certain  specious  advertisements  which  were 

finding  their  way  into  the  country  districts  at  that  time, 
holding  out  golden  prospects  to  the  adventurous  who 
would  emigrate  to  Canada  and  take  up  one  of  the  i  do- 
acre  lots  (of  uncleared  forest  primeval,  as  I  now  have 
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reason  to  suspect)  which  the  Province  ol  Manitoba  was 
then  olfcring  free.  All  was  ready  for  flight  and, _ careless 
of  means  and  apt  it  vide,  indifferent  to  the  an.xiety  and 
disappointment  of  parents,  we  should  Ivave  gone,  had 
not  a  violent  cold,  caused  bv  a  long  immersion  m_  the 
river,  clad  in  the  Boyton  suit,  laid  me  low  ami  given 
me  pause  to  reflect.  Instead  of  betoming  a  C'^imiduin 
fanner,  therefore,  a  kindlier  fate  ordaineil  that  I  should 
make  acquaintance  with  Manitoba  many  years  later  in 
the  character  of  a  wandering  Star.' 

d’o  this  period  belong,  too,  my  fir.st  elloiTs^  at  play¬ 
writing  ami  stage  production.  Of  course,  it  was  a 
tragedy  in  blank  vi-rse,  bight  Pciufus.  As  the  aged  fathey 
of  a  dishonoured  child,  drapeil  in  dignified  folds  of 
bed-linen,  bi'anled  witli,  ample  cotton  wool,  with  a 
solikaiuy  upon  tlie  nefarious  villain  who  Ivad  betrayed 
“me  daughti,'!',”  delivered  in  the  solemn  w'atehes  of 
the  night,  illumined  by  a  sixpenny  paraliin  lamp  on 
my  lather’s  Sheraton  cellaret,  I  should  have  latn 
impressive  had  I  not  missed  my  seat  m  the  moiiu  nt 
of  agonised  collapse  ami  brought  down  the^  lamp,  tlu- 
cellaret  and  a  portion  of  the  curtain  itself.  'The  villaiii 
howevei,  met  his  tlcserts  by  the  knife  of  the  agomsetl 
father,  who  then  fell  upon  his  own  weapon  and  litteied 
the  dining-room  floor  with  the  only  members  of  the 
cast  who  coultl  have  drawn  the  curtain.  I  he  villain 
of  the  piece,  therelore,  in  oliediencc  to  the  lussed  com¬ 
mands  of  the  corpses,  arose  and  drew  it.* 

«Wh<>  kdsw,  tli.a  (he  lilniiutic  <»(  tl'iH  iho-iyrr  !<>1  wits  not  Unt 

very  nuui  who  ,vmir  tliulv  votr.  hil<-c  omic  (tonn  uilci  Wiimitn-i;  to  sfc  nu- 
T>liy  Ilumlcir  lun  1  lou-.l  (cU  tlot  :.toi  y  n-.  tl  tv.i-«.i,l  t...'  hy  Sir  (  ounviUo 
Hantode  '1  li<-  latnu-i  Ii.i-.lnnk  hr,  -lav  a.. a  atno-a  -m  a  incl.t  wh.-t.  1  «a. 
playing  luiotlio-  pU-w.  I)fioii.iin*a  m  hau-  aonu-tlniig  >4  what  h<‘ 
travdlcJ  miiih-  hiiiultra:;  ol  tnilf.  M  rnjoy,  he  r.iaigltl  im-  out  at  luy  ho^i  1  < 
a  wad  of  tiolcs  tipoii  ihr  tahh-  m  uiy  i.iuuig  looiu  and  :  1  hat  a  'Vital  1 

figured  to  K|ifiid  roitiifig  dowtt  m  M'r  yott  do  Ihuiitfl.  I  m  ii"i  g'oii)!  y 
■without  having  s»  tast<-  ot  il,  -o  will  yon,  ught  herf  und  now.  wiy  oyrr 
the  him  out  of  il.>”  -Mud.  llaUf.cd,  t,  ol  rouf.-  lomph.-i  .  Hr  liMf  u.l 
altentivcly  and  emit  ally.  At  niy  t'onrhr.ion  iur  pud  drlihrialrty :  Wi*l  ,  l  vr 
listened  to  a  goott  riiutiy  H.utilria  in  my  liinr,  tutl  yonra  I'l  thr  vrty  votv 
ever  heard."  Yes,  it's  a  goott  story,  hut  tlirrr  »  not  a  word  ot  iruut  m  ti, 

■This  niultililiriiy  of  torpsrs  left  uiion  ihr  stag.c,  wl.irh  uhuost  tivalletl  ihr 
last  act  of  llmnh-i,  mninds  me  now  of  a  diartiiing  story  tohl  me  hy  the  liitt. 
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Another  iovous  adventure  stands  out  in  my  remem- 
br^ce  My  friends  and  I,  with  our  little  2-ton  Cutter, 
Sd  in  pro^ions  and  smted  do™  3^“”  J  f“!  J 

wind,  one  calm  evening,  bound  for  .  .  .  where  did  it 
Ltter?  I  sat  in  the  cuddy,  held  the  rudder,  a  pipe 
Stween  my  teeth,  the  while  my  friends  prepared  our 
evening  meal  in  the  tiny  cabin,  and  the  glow  from  a 
small  stove  and  the  smell  of  frizzling  bacon  stole  cnit 
and  made  comfortable  the  deepening  gloom  of  night. 
Later,  we  cast  anchor,  lighted  our  binnacle  and  slept 
-God  knows  where— to  the  friendly  gurgle  of  the 
tide,  as  it  parted  round  the  bow.  In  the  morning,  we 
made  for  Brightlingsea  and,  as  none  of  us  knew  the 
shoals  of  the  river,  we  promptly  ran  ashore  on  a  bank. 
The  tide  was  going  out,  we  should  be  high  and  dry 
in  half  an  hour,  and  we  were  all  due  at  our  duties  in 
the  Yard.  A  scoffing  and  contemptuous  longshoreman 
was  bribed  for  a  trifle  to  row  us  ashore  and  to  sail  our 
2-tonner  back  to  Wivenhoe.  Then  began  a  bcc-line 
race  over  the  marshes  to  the  train  which  we  obseped 
getting  up  steam  in  the  distant  station.  Fleets,  filled 
with  ooze  and  water,  intersecting  the  marsh,  baffled 
our  course.  These  had  to  be  juihped,  and  the  rivalry 
at  first  was  as  to  who  could  jump  them  cleanest;  but 
first  one  and  then  another  plumped  into  tlic  slimy 
mud,  and  then  the  rivalry  was  as  to  who  would  be 
the  dirtiest?  The  distant  locomotive  whistled,  wc 


yelled  for  a  short  delay,  we  sprung  into  the  coaches, 
deposited  our  filth  upon  the  seats,  and  at  Wivenhoe 
Station  ran  full  tilt  into  my  father  who  was  starting 
by  the  early  morning  train  for  London.  ... 

I  wish  that  all  the  anxieties  I  caused  my  father  could 
have  been  of  such  a  normal  character.  But,  about  then, 
descended  upon  me  that  dangerous  period  of  sUmn  tind 
drang  which  afflicts  so  many  boys.  It  raged  through 
me  very  violently,  finding  perhaps  a  fertile  soil.  Happy 


Sir  Arthur  Nicholson*  He  sent  his  old  Scotch  housekeeper  to  see  Hamlet,  and 
u  2?  said:  ‘‘ Well,  Martha,  and  what  did  you  think  of  it?*' 

hh,  said  the  old  body,  it  was  verra  deep :  there  was  the  death  of  five  I  ** 
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is  the  boy  whose  father,  recognisin.uf  the  symptoms  anci 
recalling  his  own  youth,  can  guide  his  son  through 
the  depths  and  shoals  of  that  stormy  time,  when  the 
creative  impulse  born  of  man  and  woman  raging 
through  the  fibres  of  the  body,  can  so  easily  hyid  the 
natural  instincts  astray,  'rhcse  are  the  things  of  which 
no  man,  I  suppose,  can  tell  the  \yhole  truth  thougli 
it  would  be  better  for  humanity  if  he  could. 

Some  of  the  minor  evidences  of  this  phase  of  atlolcs- 
cence  exasperated  my  poor  father  grievously  and,  indeetl 
led  to  a  period  of  estrangement  between  us,  aggravated 
perhaps  by  the  growing  conviction  that  I  was  evidently 
not  to  follow  him  in  his  profession.  I  perfoniu'd  my 
duties  in  the  shipyard  half-heartedly,  earned  his  very 
proper  contempt  by  appearing  there  in  dandilied  array 
and  patent  leather  shoes,  spending  my  nights  in  writing 
assonant  sagas,  interminable  metrical  romances  in  tlic 
manner  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  too  much  of  my  day 
in  devouring  the  entire  output  of  Bulwer  I^ytton.  'ritesc 
volumes,  by  the  way,  formed  part  of  the  library  of  The 
Pleiad,  a  yacht  owned  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  he  had  not  then 
become  Sir  William — at  that  time  laid  up  at  Wivenhoe 
which,  hearing  that  I  was  of  a  studious  turn,  he  had  givam 
my  father  permission  that  I  could  use  at  my  pleasure. 

The  last  straw  which  I  added  to  my  dear  old  father’s 
burden  of  exacerbation  was  that  I  spent  all  my  pocket- 
money  on  bric-k-brac  and  small  works  of  art.  'Bhat 
complaint,  however,  was  one  from  which  I  have  never 
recovered  and  I  must  confess  that  it  has  been  one  of 
the  joys  of  my  life.  The  estrangement  of  which  I  have 
spoken  became  so  wide,  and  my  father’s  irritation  so 
acute,  that  for  some  time  he  coxild  not  permit  lumself  to 
speak  to  me,  and  we  could  only  carry  on  our  confidences 
by  means  of  letters.  For,  you  sec,  something  had  to  be 
done.  I  was  incapable  of  pursuing  my  father’s  work 
and  yet  could  not  propose  any  alternative  career.  (Why 
didn’t  someone  see  that  it  was  the  expression  of  AR'I’ 
that  I  was  hungering  for?)  Once  I  actually  proposed 
that  my  father  should  give  me  the  amount  he  had 
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«MCted  to  spend  on  my  further  education  at  the 

ScLol  of  Naval  Architecture  and  let  me  live  m  Italy 
bcnooi  oi  ,  suagestion  which  he  bluntly  said 
and  OTite  poet^!  a  surges  __ 

was  that  of  one  ott  Jus  enump.  rn,1i”  Avill 

difficulties,  however,  was  coming.  (  p  ' 

murmur  the  impatient  reader,  if  he  has  got  tin  is  lai) 
S  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter.  It  was  my  talher  s 
indulgent  custom  to  give  his  family  a  foitnight  s  \isit 
to  town,  when  we  would  all  ]put  up  at  Wheeler  ^Jotel 

in  Bishopsgate  Square  and  do  the  sights  Among 

these  we^saw  H  M.S.  Pma/ore  played  by  cluldreii  at 
the  Op6ra  Comique.  I  was  telling  my  (ather  (,1  tlu^s 
gay  and  eharming  sight,  when  he  suddenly  said :  W  c  l 
Luld  you  like  to  do  that?^'  Though  I  was  certainly 
not  prepared  to  look  upon  the  stage  as  a  career,  i  was 
franMy  ashamed  of  my  inability  to  choose  another  aiul 
I  said,  “Yes.”  The  die  was  cast. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  scene  where  any  turning 
point  of  our  destiny  occurs  should  always  be  burnt 
into  our  memories?  That  little  conversation  occuiied 
in  the  carriage  of  our  train  as  it  rattled  its  'vay  back 
to  Wivenhoe,  between  Mark’s  ’roy  and  Kclvcdon 
stations,  and  it  is  as  vivid  in  my  mind’s  eye  as  il  I  had 
just  seen  a  painting  of  it. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Irving  on  an  Oxford  caiwr.  'flu-  l.lasphctaoir,  John  t  .  rl.iy 

‘Romeo’ to  his ‘JuHel’.  Irvini:  and  H.xmU  alu  .  nan- ‘  nil.rUo  an.  I.n-o  . 
Irving  and  Nansen,  Jaeger  blanket;;  tn.d  !.lnnn|v..  I  dem  bo..i  ,  ;,l  .  tv 
Princess’s.  Ancient  thealrietil  tnelhoil;;.  SlaiI.e-.pe.ue  a-.  edil.-<.  b-.-  h-hn 
Ryder.  I  recite  to  \V.  S.  Cilbert.  1  leant  the  ai  l  ol  in.ikmg  iiii.  i  be  I  Mi  i 
Clarkson  and  wigs.  The  adveulnre  at  l’.,tunw-tn  I-vnni'.'  .  hif.:  Ml-  ■' 
ance  in  London.  Maurice  Hanymore  tn  lliimnir.  kng.iged  by  .  ii  t  li.i.n  ■ 
Wyndharn.  'Phe  tirt  of  vtlaying  I'leneh  laree  and  l.i:.:.injt  a  t  laimbeniand . 
Soaking  in  Dumas.  Lngageinent  at  liie  Lyeeiiin. 


In  his  own  generous  and  broad-minded  manner,  my 
father  swallowed  his  disappointment  ami  ditl  all  Iv 
could  to  set  me  on  the  road  in  iny  chosen  calling,  lie 
was  for  sending  me  lirst  to  Oxford,  a  course  whit'b, 
with  the  arrogance  of  youth,  I  opposed.  While  the 
discussion  was  ripe  and  olistinatc  on  both  sitles,  1 
decided  to  ask  the  opinion  of  no  le.ss  a  person  than  the 
great  Henry  Irving  himsell,  who  replied,  through  his 
secretary,  that  a  course  of  training  under  an  old  actor  like 
Walter  Lacey  would  be  more  usciul  than  at  a  University. 

My  father  bowed  to  so  august  an  opinion,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  me  to  take  lodgings  in 
London.  It  so  happened  that  just  then  my  lather  was 
building  a  new  yacht  for  Mr.  W.  B.  Gilbert  (as  he  was 
then)  and  one  morning  brought  that  caustic,  kindly 
gentleman  into  my  drawing-office  where  I  was  busy 
on  her  “lines”.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  Mr.  Laccy 
as  a  teacher,  and  advised  my  father  to  put  me  under 
John  Ryder — a  very  sound  piece  of  advice. 

John  Ryder  was  almost  the  last  link  with  the  great 
school  of  Macready,  whose  leading  man  he  had  been. 
Tall,  bony,  a  little  “over  on  the  hocks”'  at  the  lime  of 
which  I  am  writing,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  a  baleful 
eye  gleaming  under  brows  wiry  and  bristling,  a  bony 


‘Ellen  Terry description. 
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knuckle  to  the  forefinger,  which  he  used  l.i  the  nuinncr 
iTm  told  of  his  chief;  rolls  of  pendulous  dcwlop  under 
the  chin  which  he  contended  was  all  Ilut  bctia^ed 
Ws  aS  ;  buriony  foot,  but  a  method  of  acung  sound, 
fimSe’ direct  and  forcible,  which, was  ol  Rolden  value 
S  me  He  would  see  his  pupils  in  a  handsome  room 
in  Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  spending  the  interval  he- 
wJn  tesons  in  quaffing  a  cup  at  Lacey  s  Hostelry 
hard  by.  He  was  honest  enough  to  pack  off  and  sacri 
to  thi  fees  of  any  pupil  he  thought  unP™;™*'"!:- 
Characteristic  stories  were  told  of  him,  some  buil..l 

3.n.(i  blstsph-diioiis  cuou^li.  a.  y  i .  4.  4,1  „'i  1 

When  rehearsing  an  effect  of  thunder  at  the  old 
Queen’s  Theatre,  he  fell  foul  of  the  propcrty-inun  who 
did  not  succeed  in  creating  atmospheric  disturlianccs 
to  please  him.  “ Louder!  louder!  ”  shouted  John.  I  he 
cannon-balls  rolled  down  their  slope  again,  the  iron 
sheet  was  shaken  more  violently.  It  so  hajipciuxl  that 
an  actual  storm  broke  over  the  theatre  at  that  luoinent. 
“Blast  you,”  roared  John,  “can’t  you  do  hetu-r  than 
that?”  “That  warn’t  me,  Mr.  Ryder,”  shoutctl  tlic 
property-man,  “that  was  Gawd  A  mighty.  1  hat 
may  be  loud  enough  for  Gawd  A’ mighty,  _  roared 
the  infuriated  producer,  “but  it  won’t  do  tor  John 
Ryder.” 

“Yes,  laddie,”  he  said  to  a  caller  one  Sunday  altcr- 
noon,  “I’ve  just  had  a  nice  hot  leg  of  mutton  with 
caper  sauce,  and  the  family  will  eat  it  cold  for  lire  rest 
of  tbe  week ’’ 


Standing  upon  the  hearthrug  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  smoking  his  eternal  cigar,  which  engendered  an 
inconvenient  ‘  slobber,’  he  was  “  Juliet  ”  to  my  “  Romeo.” 
“It  is  my  lady  I  0,  it  is  my  love,”  I  murmured  as 
Juliet’s  baleful  eye  critically  watched  my  untutored 
movements,  and  a  long  stream  of  saliva  from  her 
lips  heavily  descended  upon  the  pages  of  the  Shakes¬ 
peare  he  held  in  his  hand.  I  remember  the  occasion 


now  with  pride;  for  was  it  not  Garrick  who,  at  rehearsal, 
said  to  one  of  his  company,  who  protested  that  he 
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could  not  put  any  reality  into  his  love-making  unless 
Ae  lady  were  there,  “Nonsense,  you  ought  to  be  able 

to  make  love  to  a  chairr  ,  ,, . 

I  made  good  use  of  luy  evenings,  and  many  a  time 
had  my  ribs  crushed  in  the  bottle-necked  pit  cnlnince 
to  the  Lyceum.  One  of  the  most  memomblc  peiionn- 
anccs  I  saw  there  was  OthelUu  with  Irving  and  Booth 
Sernately  as  the  Moor  and  lugo.  'I’his  attraction  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  on  Irvings  part,  ami  I  have  *d\\ats 
thought  it  one  of  the  many  proofs  ol  his  capacity  lor 
statesmanship.  It  was  showmanship  ot  the 
order-  and  is  there  much  tliilerence  between  gicat 
statesWiship  and  great  showmanshijv-' 
occurs  to  me  after  reading _  C.avem  isl  s  ■  7- 
Wolscy’s  return  after  negotiating  the  bie  d  ol  Uie  Cdotii 
of  Gold  with  its  ensuing  “  Imtcntc  C-urdialc. 

Irving’s  showmanship  was  always  ’ 

when  Princess  iMay  opened  the  new  town  ^ 
was  playing  in  the  city  and  ^^as  nivitcd  to  s  up( 

the  platform.  'Phe  stn-ets  were  lined  ^  s.lmhe 

keep  back  the  mass  of  pc-ople  who  throniyd  to  set  llic 

Royal  guests  pass  on  their  way  to  the  Y'  ^e-Xal 

It  so  happened  that  Irving  was  late  and  w.dkctl 

down  the  sanded  route  prepared  for  ‘he  Royid 
was  of  course  recognised,  and  ^e^ciw-d  ahm«t  as  o 
erous  a  welcome  as  the  Princess  hei self.  ^^7  1  ' 

given  his  Doctor’s  degree,  he 

of  the  robe-maker,  that  his  gown  sliou  d  be  cut  long 
enough  to  trail  upon  the  ground  m 
accepted  and  customary  length.  1  his  added  va.My 
his  height  and  dignity,  ‘“id  always  niadc  him  a. 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  whenever  he  atteiuled  public  li 
tions  in  his  Doctor’s  array.  I  vvas 
Brock  had  allowed  him  this  extra  length  (>1  robe  in  l  u. 
statue  in  Charing  Cross  Road.  A  few  mculents  of  t  7 
kind  gave  Irving  a  character  among  the  ' 

possessing  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  or  a  Mac  7  , 

lian  subtlety;  but  he  had,  I  think,  a  particularly  sit  v 
side  to  his  character,  an  aspect  which  1  recall  ftir 
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Jolin  Hare,  who  knew  him  intinaately,  dwelt  upon  in 
his  address  at  the  unveiling  of  this  same  statue. 

A  quaint  story  is  told  as  an  example  of  his  seeming 
mordant  turn  of  mind.  During  a  supper  which  Irving 
was  giving  to  some  friends  in  the  Beef-steak  room  at 
the  Lyceum,  a  guest  was  enlarging  upon  the  amazing 
achievement  of  Nansen’s  Arctic  explorations,  an  account 
of  which  had  just  been  published  in  his  book  Farthest 
North.  Irving  listened  to  his  guest’s  panegyric  on  the 
Explorer’s  marvellous  exploit,  and  his  brief  and  appar¬ 
ently  scathing  comment  was:  “Yes  humph  woiuler- 
ful  fellow — stands  the  cold  so  well.”  Yet  perhaps  there 
was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  envy  in  his  mind; 
for  Irving  himself  did  not  stand  the  cold  well,  hdlen 
Terry  once  gave  him  a  pair  of  “Biogcr”  woollen 
blankets  to  keep  him  warm  in  bed.  He  travelled  with 
them  everywhere,  had  them  mended  and  patchi'd  and 
darned  till  they  searcely  held  together,  and  was  genuinely 
amazed  to  hear  that  it  was  possible  to  buy  a  new  pair. 
I  recall,  too,  a  delightful  incident  about  \vlnch  Ihlith 
Craig  told  me.  Irving,  Miss  Terry  and  she  were  once 
driving  from  Rye  to  Winchelsea,  and  Irving  was 
carrying  a  large  paper  bag  of  shrimps  wdiich  they  had 
bought.  The  water  in  which  they  had  been  recently 
boiled  began  to  percolate  through  the  hr  own  paper 
parcel  and  overflow  on  to  Irving’s  lap.  When  Edie 
Craig  drew  his  attention  to  this  he  murmured  sympa¬ 
thetically:  Ah,  poor  things,  they’re  nervous!"'  So 
mat,  after  all,  those  who  do  so  may  be  attributing  to 
Irving  a  Machiavellian  craft  of  which  he  was  entirely 
innocent.  Indeed,  it  _  appears  doubtful  whether  the 
joint  attraction  in  the  matter  of 
OMo  came  from  Irwng  at  all.  Bram  Stoker  in  his 
Hmry  /mng  evidently  believed  it  did:  Austin  Brercton, 

^  y  Henry  Irving  states  that  the 

suggestion  first  came  from  Booth. 

Luefm  American  Tragedian,  son  of 

EdSund^K.fn  ^  tried  a  fall  with 

dmund  Kean  in  OMo,  and  retired  the  worse  for 
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that  fall),  had  arranjjicd  a  si'asim  af  the  PriTu-c-  -  i  h’-aitv. 
in  Oxford  Street,  which  had  turned_  (Hit  di.a 
The  fact  is  that,  ^reat  actor  as  hdwin^  Buoth  u.w.  fo. . 
method  of  production  was  by  tluai  entirely  out  <>!  jf.ite 
in  London.  He  appcaretl  as  Hamlet,  Lear  and  (ttljellM, 
with  a  scanty  company,  tawtirv  scejtery  :uid  .’.Imriilv 
staging.  Booth  still  followt'd  the  custom  prexaletn 
among  many  of  the  “stars”  of  those  ilay;>.  and  did  not 
trouble  to  rehearse  with  his  taunpafiv  even  srndinn 
his  dresser  to  walk  through  the  niovtuient'.  tor  flir 
benefit  of  the  unfortunate  people  of  the  ea.t,  '1  hr. 
habit  was  followed  by  his  kaulitig  man,  I'iheti  Blvmpton. 
whom  I  knew  very  well  (Lilcl  Blum,’  as  ue  e.ilird 
him),  and  it  was  characteristic  of  a  tnetlnul  wlhelt  w.i- 
then  happily  dying  out  that  he  disdainev!  e\c*u  peiM.n.tl 
supervision  of  the  costumes  he,  was  to  wear  ist  his 
various  roles,  contenting  himself  with  the  somrwfiat 
bombastic  direction  to  Ids  dresser,  “See  to’t  th.at  thev 
be  handsome !  ”  This  lordly  disregard  of  details  had  .it 
times  painful  elFects.  ‘  Bnjpertv -uum  ’  uoidd  he  given 
general  directions  for  tiie  fui-nishing.  of  room;  at  tlrar 
discretion,  with  emharrassing  results!  ( )ne  imi Im  .!;i  a le 
stickler  for  detail  even  included  in  the  t'undlure  o! 
bedroom  a  toilet  utensil  which  is  not  :is  a  rule  exhihited. 
Another  effect  I  saw  in  Bo(»th’.s  pcrlormanee  of’  K/«.y 
Lear,  during  this  very  season,  was  as  p.ainful  |/> 
the  audience  as  the  one  just  rdatetl  though  nf  a 
different  kind.  The  dying’ Lear  was  hrought dut  oj 
his  tent,  or  from  behind  a  wing  which  repiesented  a 
tent,  for  that  heartrending  scene  in  uhieh  hr  leeo;- 
nises  his  daughter.  B'lie  footsloo!  uhieh  the  proju-itv 
marl  had  provided,  about  four  iiuLes  iu  heinht.  u’.e. 
obviously  too  low  for  Lear  to  sit  upon.  Ivvetvmu- 
looked  round  for  an  in.si>iration  to  cope  uiih  th<- 
difficulty,  till  it  occurred  to  one  of  the  eharaetei's 
Kent,  I  think  to  place  the  stool  etui  up,  utid  Booth, 
accustomed  I  suppose  to  such  ha^!ty  contrivance;;, 
unconcernedly _  .seated  himself  upon  its  n;uiow  eiige 
and  in  this  perilous  position  piayevl  his  scctur  with  .such 
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pathos  as  even  now  makes  me  draw  my  breath  in 
pain. 

These  bad  old  haphazard  methods  were  disappearinp; 
from  the  stage  under  the  influence  of  Irving,  who  liad 
a  genius  for  detail,  and  the  undoubted  powers  of  lidwin 
Booth  had  failed  to  attract  audiences  to  the  Princess’s. 
The  fact  was  generally  deplored,  and  everyone’s  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  American  tragedian  was  aroused,  when 
suddenly  Irving  came  to  the  rescue  and  persuaded  (or 
allowed)  Booth  to  alternate  the  characters  of  Othello  and 
lago  with  himself  at  the  Lyceum.  Showmauslup  or  not, 
this  was  Chivalry.  That  the  ribs  of  the  pittites  on  the 
first  night  ever  stood  the  pressure  to  whicli  tliey  were 
subjected  as  we  were  borne  helplessly  and,  at  last, 
frantically  fighting,  into  the  narrow  bottle-neck  cud  of 
the  pit  entrance,  where  the  metal  checks  were  chunxed 
out  in  exchange  for  our  half-crowns,  is  a  wonder.  'Phe 
combination  was  best,  of  course,  when  Irving  was  lago 
and  Booth  Othello.  For  to  be  plain,  Irving  was  grotesque 
as  Othello,  as  he  was  subtle  in  lago  —though  whether 
so  subtle  a  villainy  could  ever  have  earned  him  the  title 
of  '‘honest"  is  a  question.  Booth’s  large  and  simple 
style— I  suppose  it  would  be  called  “the  grand  manner  ” 
—made  his  Othello  a  very  dignified  figure,  llis  defence 
before  the  Venetian  senate  of  his  wooing  of  Desdemona, 
and  the  sardonic,  Italianate,  caustic  irony  of  Irving’s 
scene  with  Desdemona,  pending  the  arrival  of  Othello, 
v/ere  the  two  moments  which  stand  out  most  vividly 
in  my  remembrance— those  and  the  Soliloquy  at  the 
end  of  Act  I,  when  Irving  again  produced  a  startling 
effect.  While  pondering  the  means  by  which  he  miglit 
enmesh  the  unsuspecting  Moor,  he  covered  his  brooding 
brow^  with  his  long  lean  hand,  then  as  the  fiendisii 
solution  occumed  to  him,  he  suddenly  withdrew  his 
hand,  and  discovered  a  face  expressing  triumphant 
malignity  with  the  words: 


I  have  t;  it  is  engender’d: — hell  and  night 

Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world’s  light.” 
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When  I  showed  my  old  master,  the  following  morning, 
how  “the  fellow  Irving”  (as  he  patronisingly  called 
him)  had  done  this,  Ryder  snapped  out:  “My  business, 
b’God!” 

Ryder  had  a  characteristic  way  of  giving  force  to 
Shakespearean  soliloquy.  In  order  to  make  a  pas¬ 
sage  more  vivid,  he  would  interject  a  smothered  oath ! 
Thus,  in  Macbeth’s  Soliloquy  before  the  murder  of 
Duncan,  as  his  wife  gives  him  the  signal  that  the 
moment  for  the  deed  has  come,  he  would  reinforce 
the  passage, 

“Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.” 

so  that  it  became, 

“Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  VGod  ! — it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.” 

It  had  been  understood  that,  after  a  certain  time 
under  Ryder’s  tutelage,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  would 
examine  me  to  ascertain  whether  I  showed  sufficient 
promise  to  continue  in  my  chosen  walk.  This  ordeal 
I  faced  one  foggy  morning  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera 
Comique.  I  had  never  been  behind  the  curtain  of  a 
theatre  before,  and  the  scene  was  not  inspiring.  The 
gloomy  underground  stage  unlit  by  anything  but  the 
“T”  lights  on  which  a  single  jet  of  gas  literally  made 
darkness  visible,  the  front  of  the  theatre  hung  with  old 
and  soiled  dust  sheets,  the  knocking  of  the  brushes  as 
the  indifferent  cleaners  swept  the  floor  of  pit  and 
gallery,  and  my  mentor  watching  my  very  gauche 
movements  from  under  his  hypercritical  eyebrows  as 
I  poured  forth  the  Elder  Pitt’s  defence  of  his  youth 
before  the  liouse  of  Commons,  made  another  of  those 
memorable  scenes  which,  marking  one  of  the  critical 
moments  in  one’s  life,  are  burnt  into  my  remembrance. 

^  A  pipe  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  screwed  into  the  footlights. 
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.station  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  pawn-shop.  “No  call 

fS  tee  th&l  here-is/--”  Protests  unava.hiblc . 

“Take  it  or  leave  it.”  “All  right.  How  much  foi  my 
silver  watch  ?  ”  “  Fifteen  shillings.”  Now  we  rc  ge  ting 
on  “Fifteen  shillings”  seems  to  be  our  brokers 
standard  of  value!  Done,  at  15/-;  but  I  am  .still  short 
of  the  railway-fare  to  Euston.  I  throw  m  my  silver 
chain  for  another  15/-  quickly  while  the  broker  has  got 
the  habit.  He  is  on  the  point  of  complying,  loi  he  has 
evidently  got  an  attack  of  echolalia,  when  the  tow  n  band 
approaches.  All  hands  crowd  to  the  shop  door  but  the 
band  does  not  interest  me  and  I  have  to  enduie  the 
humiliation  of  being  completely  ignored.  I  he  imisic 
is  execrable  and  the  broker,  with  my  silver  cliam  m  his 
weighing  hand,  has  undergone  a  psychological  change. 
“Seven  and  sixpence.”  This  will  pay  lor  my  ticket, 
and  leave  me  a  few  pence  for  food.  Done!  auylhin^ 
to  place  two  hundred  miles  between  this  hutclul  place 


and  home. 

At  the  station  refreshment  room,  I  have  a  cup  oi 
the  foulest,  thinnest,  hottest  coffee  in  the  w'orUl,  and 
buy  a  small  bunch  of  grapes  to  munch  on  the  way, 
which  will  be  the  only  food  I  shall  get  for  thirty-six 


hours ! 

My  father  is  furious.  I  should  have  waited  till  the 
company  turned  up.  I  must  return.  Nalhiii<f  mil 
induce  me.  Battle  royal!  At  last  this  conllict  end.s  in  a 
win  for  me  and  my  father,  with  his  old  indulgence,  .sets 
himself  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Henry  Bradford, 
who,  it  seems,  had  struggled  to  Barrow  a  few  days  alter 
my  flight.  My  refusal  to  return  had  some  justiiication, 
for  on  my  arrival  home  I  had  received  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  Ryder  to  Wilson  Barrett.  With  this 
precious  document  I  repaired  eagerly  to  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  one  evening.  Barrett  was  a  warm-hearted  man 
of  impulsive  but  steady  generosity.  His  personality 
exuded  these  qualities  at  a  first  meeting,  and  that  they 
were  characteristic  of  the  man  all  his  life  I  learned  from 


all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  sent  me 
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on  to  a  Captain  Claremont,  who  was  at  that  moment 
engaging  people  for  a  campaign  at  the  old  Court 
Theatm  which  was  opening,  redecorated  and  srnartened 
up,  with  a  play  adapted  from  the  French — Vlionneur 
de  la  Matson — by  Maurice  Barrymore  (father  of  our 
present  gallant  “John”)  to  be  called  Honour,  preceded 
by  Tom  Taylor’s  playlet  To  Parents  and  Guardians. 
A  very  strong  company  was  engaged  for  the  former, 
viz:  John  Clayton,  Marion  Terry,  Arthur  Dacre,  Mrs. 
John_  Wood  (I  think)  and  Louise  Moodie:  Dion 
Boucicault  was  to  direct  it.  There  was  a  ball-room 
scene  in  which  no  less  a  person  than  Eric  Lewis,  making 
his  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  was  engaged  to  waltz. 

For  the  playlet  we  had  Henry  Kemble  in  his  inimitable 
performance  of  “Waddilove,”  Arthur  Cecil  as  the 
French  Usher,  and  “Dot”  Boucicault  as  the  leading 
school-boy.  I  was  to  be  another  of  the  school-boys; 
in  a  Kate  Grepaway  suit,  a  concertina  hat  and  a  frilled 
collar;  and  afterwards  to  appear  as  one  of  the  guests 
in  the  ball-room  scene  of  Honour. 

An  interesting  memento  of  this  occasion  has  lately 
been  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Harold  Currie,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne — a  letter  from  my  old  mentor, 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  to  Miss  Marion  Terry.  Here  it  is. 
I  had  never  heard  that  Gilbert  wrote  this  letter;  for 
Marion  Terry  did  not  do  as  Gilbert  asked  her  to,  which 
was  perhaps,  just  as  well  for  me;  I  should  probably 
have  fainted  on  the  spot,  for  she  was  the  last  and  most 
agitating  of  all  my  distantly  adored  ones,  and  I  kept  a 
shilling  photograph  of  her  in  the  holiest  wrapping  I 
could  think  of— my  small  Bible— where  I  found  it  still 
clean  and  slightly  agitating  only  a  few  weeks  ago — the 
last  of  the  “  dear,  dead  women  ”  of  that  family  to  pass 
away. 

Honour  w'as  not  a  great  success,  and  I  saw  looming 
before  me  the  necessity  of  seeking  another  engagement. 
Again  my  kind  mentor  came  to  the  rescue.  He  was 
rehearsing  his  new  play  Foggerty’s  Fairy  at  the  Criterion, 
and  he  was  kind  enough  to  introduce  me  one  morning 
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to  Charles  Wyndham,  who  came  up  the  stairs  as  we 
were  talking  in  the  small  vestibule  at  the  Piccadilly 
entrance.  “Wyndham,  can  you  do  anything  lor  this 
young  shaver?”  Wyndham  looked  me  up  and  down 
and  appeared  to  approve  for,  alter  enquiring  whether 
I  was  playing  and  where,  he  said  he  would  come  down 
to  the  Court  Theatre  that  evening  and  have  a  further 
look  at  me. 

Great  excitement  spread  in  the  theatre  that  night 
when  it  was  buzzed  about  that  the  great  Charles  Wynd¬ 
ham  was  in  front.  I  nearly  lost  my  chance  of  showing 
him  what  I  could  do,  however.  It  so  happened  that 
poor  little  Dot  Boucicault  had  been  unwell  for  some 
nights,  and  unable  to  play  his  part.  Ilis  understudy 
was  a  youth  named  Gilbert  Ward  or,  as  he  called 
himself,  Gilbert  Trent,  brother  of  Humphrey  Ward 
so  long  the  art  critic  of  The  Times.  I  was  'I 'rent’s 
understudy  and  had  been  speaking  his  few  lines.  On 
the  very  night  that  Wyndham  came  to  the  theatre,  Dot 
Boucicault  returned  and  took  up  his  part,  this  released 
Gilbert  Trent  for  his  own  work,  and  left  me  again 
merely  one  of  the  crowd.  If  only  Mr.  Clayton  had 
been  in  the  theatre  he  might  have  given  permission  to 
me  to  play  Trent’s  part  under  the  circumstances,  but 
he  wasn’t!  He  was  late!  The  cue  for  the  entrance  of 
us  boys  was  coming  nearer,  and  it  looked  as  if  I  should 
lose  the  chance  of  a  life-time— when  John.  Clayton 
swung  through  the  stage  door  and  was  instantly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  clamouring  group  of  youngsters.  “  idease, 
sir,  can  Harvey  play  Trent’s  part  as  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham  is  in  front  to  see  him  do  it.”  I'rent,  who 
was  my  partieular  pal,  generously  joined  in  the  clamour 
— ^the  bewildered  Clayton  nodded  assent,  we  dashed 
on,  I  played  Trent’s  part  and  got  an  engagement  from 
Wyndham. 

This  was  to  play  “Dolly  Birket”  in  Betsy,  Burnand’s 
version  of  the  French  farce  Bebd.  Wyndham  had  sent 
out  a  company  into  the  provinces  to  play  Our  Flat! 
It  had  not  been  too  successful,  and  he  wished  to 
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Strengthen  the  week’s  attraction  by  alternating  it  with 
Burnand’s  play.  The  name  part  had  been  played  with 
great  success  at  the  Criterion  by  Lytton  Sothern — 
“Dundreary”  Sothern’s  eldest  son,  who  most  kindly 
coached  me  in  it.  It  was  a  great  chance  for  me, 
though  achieved  not  without  a  struggle  over  salary 
with  Sir  Charles.  Impudent  as  it  was  for  me,  a  novice, 
to  wrangle  with  so  great  a  personage,  I  did  so:  in  his 
dressing-room,  where  he  had  mislaid  a  boot,  and  was 
down  on  hands  and  knees  groping  in  dark  corners  with 
a  flare  of  newspaper.  The  boot  discovered,  we  clenched 
the  bargain  at  ^3  lOi'.  a  week,  and  shortly  afterwards 
I  was  speeding  North  to  join  the  company  at  Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne,  where  I  put  up,  as  I  was  accustomed  to  sec 
my  father  do,  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  place.  ;•  This 
luxury,  of  course,  soon  came  to  an  end.  I  found  my 
bill  in  two  days  came  to  more  than  my  weekly  salary. 

I  had  to  get  an  advance  from  the  company’s  treasurer 
to  bail  myself  out,  and  then  crept — chastened  -  into 
modest  theatrical  “digs.”  And  now  commenced  an 
operation  which  was  painful  alike  to  me  and  my  stage- 
manager,  Alfred  Maltby.  You  see,  the  orotund  metliotl 
of  my  old  tutor  and  the  deliberate  methods  of  the 
school  of  Macready  were  not  exactly  suited  to  tlie 
performance  of  a  modern  French  farce.  I  could  not 
run  a  pretty  chambermaid  into  a  corner,  as  my  role 
demanded,  and  when  I  attempted  to  do  so,  with  the 
ponderous  attack  of  a  heavy  tragedian,  the  pretty 
chambermaid  complained  that  I  embraced  her  as  if  she 
were  my  grandmother.  The  fact  was  1  had  to  unlearn, 
and  speedily,  all  I  had  been  taught.  ’I’his  was  a  grand 
lesson  in  versatility,  and  I  have  always  regretted  that 
the  engagement  did  not  last  longer  and  so  enable  me 
to  acquire  more  skill  in  handling  touch-and-go  comedy. 
After  a  week  in  Newcastle  the  company  went  on  to 
other  places  playing  Our  Flat  alone  and  I  was  left 
m  Glasgow  awaiting  their  return  there.  It  was  rather  a 
glorious  time.  Near  by  my  lodgings  I  found  a  small 
lending-library  and  for  two  solid  weeks,  from  early 
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morning  till  bed-time,  I  devoured  one  after  another 
the  romances  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  short  tour 
over  I  was  back  in  London:  to  taste  the  precarious 
nature  of  my  calling,  to  haunt  stage  doois^  and  the 
ofEces  of  agents,  to  answer  advertisements  anci  to  gnaw 
my  heart  out  in  inactivity.  At  last  my  Swcdcnborgian 
friends  came  to  the  rescue.  It  was  recalled  that  Mr.  J. 
C.  Parkinson,  of  Manchester,  was  an  old  friend  of 
Irving.  A  letter  of  introduction  to  the  great  man  was 
gladly  accorded,  and  presented  by  me  to  Bram ^Stoker, 
who  was  bidden  by  his  chief  to  interview  me.  I  his  he 
did  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Lyceum.  I  was  engaged  and 
so  entered  at  last  upon  the  serious  work  of  iny  lile. 
I  was  to  continue  in  that  theatre  for  fourteen  years 
under  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in 
the  history  of  the  British  Theatre.  I  entered  it  as  a 
“super”  and  left  as  its  manager. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  LYCEUM 

Frustrated  hope.  Progress  long  deferred.  The  aloofness  of  Irving.  A 

Lyceum  gentleman.''  Impressions  of  the  world  behind  the  scenes. 

Promoted — and  degraded.  Irving’s  care  of  the  ‘failures/  Old  I,^yccurn 

worthies.  “The  lioly  Trinity.”  Howe  and  Edmund  Kean.  Loveday. 

Stoker,  Terriss:  his  assassination. 

If  there  is  any  value  in  the  story  of  this  period  as  it 
affected  me  personally,  it  will  be  perhaps  in  the  con¬ 
solation  it  may  bring  to  youngsters  for  whom  frustrated 
progress  brings  moments  of  despair,  and  as  a  record 
of  the  influence  which  those  fourteen  years  had  upon 
my  future  work. 

And  yet,  confronted  with  the  portentous  title  of  this 
Chapter  and  the  memories  which  it  invokes,  I  pause. 
I  pause ;  I  bite  the  end  of  my  pen ;  I  find  myself  walking 
up  and  down  my  study  immersed  in  thoughts:  thoughts 
perplexed  and  at  times  painful,  finally  sl'iouting  for  my 
wife  and  presenting  the  problem  to  her.  In  this  case, 
the  problem  is  from  what  angle  am  I  to  approach  thi.s 
subject  ^  of  the  Lyceum  and  my  fourteen  years  of 
apprenticeship  there  ?  ’  It  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to 
tell  once  more  the  tale  of  Irving’s  triumphs  during  these 
years  years  which  rnarked  the  zenith  of  that  fame, 
upon  which  I  was  so  inconspicuous,  so  disregarded  an 
onlooker.  All  this  has  been  done  so  well  in  the  row  of 
Irving  biographies  which  stand  upon  my  bookshelves 
and  record  triumphs,  won  after  long  waiting  and  noble 
deserving,  which  raised  the  British  stage  to  a  position 
of  undoubted  pre-eminence  in  Europe. 

“Disregarded.”  Is  not  that  going  too  far?  This  is 
the  doubt  that  rises  in  my  mind ;  this  it  is  which  gives 
me  pause,  and  my  wife  knowing  whither  my  thoughts 
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tiimins  pauses  too.  Indeed,  it  is  not  till  the  next 
dav  that  I  e’et  her  opinion.  “  Jack,  I  have  been  thinking 
abLt  the  Lyceum,”  she  says.  “  I  would  not  like  you  to 
say  anything  bitter,  and  you  must  remember  the  period 
in  which  Sir  Henry  lived -the  habit  of  mind  oi  the 
time”  She  is  right,  of  course.  If  Pitt  found  it  necessary 
to  defend  his  youth,  if  Disraeli  had  to  go  on  his  knees 
to  Peel  for  a  place  in  his  Cabinet,  if  Gladstone,  in  liis 
wisdom,  kept  down  his  younger  men,  why  should  such 
an  insignificant  person  as  myself  have  repined,  eaten 
my  heart  out  in  the  hope  long  defeiicd  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  my  work.  For  repine  I  did.  As  year  alter  year 
passed  away;  as  in  each  new  production  at  the  Lyceum 
I  was  cast  for  the  meanest  and  most  inconspicuous  parts, 
though  I  had  proved  my  capacity  during  the  ju-ovincral 
tours  of  the  Lyceum  Company,  and  even  during  revivals 
of  old  plays  in  London  in  parts  of  considerable 
importance  such  as  “  Joliquet”  in  The  Lyons  Mail,  “  d’he 
Dauphin”  in  Louis  XI,  “Don  John”  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  “Lorenzo”  in  The  Merchant  of  I'enicc, 
“Alexander  Oldworthy”  in  Nance  Oldfield;  as,  for  every 
step  forward,  I  took  four-fifths  of  a  step  back,  my  spirit 
at  times  would  cry  out  with  the  Israelite  of  old,  “  Uow 
long,  oh  Lord,  how  long!”  At  other  times  I  would 
groan  “The  Governor  should  remember  history,”  till 
at  one  period  I  actually  fell  ill  with  frustrated  hope  and 
took  to  my  bed.  How  refreshed  is  my  mind  when  I 
recall  the  sequel.  My  wife  sent  for  our  doctor  and 
explained  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  that  I  was  suffering 
from  “bad  parts.”  What  a  tonic  was  his  indignation! 
“What  would  you  say  to  me,”  he  said,  “if  I  refused  to 
attend  you  because  you  were  suffering  from  nothing 
worse  than  a  corn?  ”  Again,  as  my  wife  pointed  out, 
there  is  so  much  to  allow  for  in  the  days  during 
which  we  passed  our  youth.  The  monarch,  the  head 
of  the  school,  the  head  of  the  firm,  the  “star”  in  the 


theatre,  the  parent  in  his  study,  were  all  hedged  about 
in  those  days  as  though  they  were  something  more  than 
mortal.  In  some  instances  this  arrogant  aloofness  must 
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have  been  offensive.  Augustiia  Daly,  the  American 
theatrical  manager,  did  not  permit  the  members  of 
his  company  to  bow  to  him  in  the  street.  There  was 
nothing  offensive  about  the  remoteness  of  Irving  from 
any  intimacy  with  his  company;  it  was  conceded  in¬ 
stinctively  and  no  one  resented  it.  This  barrier,  though, 
between  himself  and  his  company  was  rather  encouraged 
by  those  about  him,  and  there  were  times  when  it  was 
carried  by  them  to  an  unreasonable  leirgth.  When  his 
body  lay  in  its  coffin  at  his  flat  in  Stratton  Street,  I  was 
anxious  to  look  upon  the  face  of  my  beloved  chief  for 
the  last  time.  I  was  informed  by  lus  valet,  Walter 
Collinson,  that  strict  orders  had  been  given  that  no 
member  of  the  company  was  to  be  grantecl  this  privilege. 
Something,  however,  made  Walter  over-ride  his  orders 
and  he  permitted  me  to  spend  a  few  minutes  of  silence; 
beside  the  body  of  my  master  -the  coflin  lid  was 
already  screwed  down. 

Was  anything  gained  by  this  aloofness?  hhnphatic- 
ally  NO.  The  type  of  yesterday’s  monarch,  who,  like 
Wilhelm  II,  could  substitute  his  own  portrait  for  that 
of  our  Saviour,  has  given  way  to  the  Trince  who  is  as 
man  to  man,  and  who  can  blaze  the  trail  for  industrial 
adventure.  The  head  of  the  firm,  if  he  is  a  wise  man, 
takes  his  seat  among  his  workmen,  and  together  th(\y 
debate  upon  ways  and  means.  The  parent,  thank  Ood, 
has  come  out  of  his  study  and  seeks  not  always 
successfully,  though  with  the  best  intentions  comrade¬ 
ship  with  his  son,  the  MacLears  of  my  youth  have  given 
way  to  head  masters,  whose  prototype,  one  may  say, 
was  the  lovable  Dr.  James  of  Rugby,  and  the  “star”  of 
the  theatre  will  get  better  results  from  his  people  by 
playing  hockey  with  them  rather  than  by  wrajiping 
himself  in  a  remote  deification.  In  Irving’s  case,  tlu're 
was,  I  think,  a  natutal  loneliness.  1  very  much  doubt 
whether  he  enjoyed  the  distant  niche  in  which  circum¬ 
stances  placed  him.  I  have  seen  him,  after  an  effort, 
descend  from  it  and  with  awkward  self-consciousncss, 
try  to  mingle  in  a  friendly  way  with  some  group  of 
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chatterers  but  such  attempts  at  camaraderie  usually 
spread  a  ’dismayed  silence  among  us,  and  he  would 
retire  with  thwarted  mien.  And  yet  no  man  had  a 
sweeter  friendliness  if  you  were  bold  enough  to  beard 


him  in  his  den! 

These  thoughts  have  betrayed  me  into  some  pre¬ 
mature  statement.  Whatever  small  personal  bitterness 
there  may  have  been  in  my  recollection  when  I  wrote 
the  word  “Lyceum,”  blotted  only  for  a  moment  much 
happiness,  the  recognition  of  much  character  its  system 
gave  me,  priceless  lessons  in  tenacity  and  endurance, 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  man  doing  a  great  work  entailing 
sacrifices— the  sacrifice  of  everything  even  to  the 
companionship  of  wife  and  children  which  could 
distract  attention  from  the  task  in  hand.  No  leisure, 
no  hobbies, 1  and  the  work  performed  not  from  a  cold 
sense  of  duty,  but  because  he  thought  it  a  good  work, 
and  loved  doing  it  for  its  own  sake. 

And  now  I  want  to  give  some  impressions  of  the  place 
as  a  great  school  of  art,  a  microcosm  of  the  world,  with 
its  head,  its  satellites,  its  jealousies  and  strivings  for 
place,  its  rigid  class  distinctions. 

Near  the  fringe  of  its  system  were  what  were  known 
as  “Lyceum  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.”  The  males 
corresponded,  one  may  say,  with  the  “  gentlemen 
apprentices”  in  crafts,  the  women  were  those  who 
had  a  penchant  more  or  less  serious  for  the  stage  - -■ 
often  the  wives  and  children  of  members  of  the  company. 
The  men  were  thus  a  shade  above  supernumeraries,  and 
the  woinen  rather  superior  to  “extra  ladies,”  both  of 
whom  do  the  crowd  work  of  the  stage  for  a  modest 
living,  and  have  seldom  any  ambition  to  rise  above 
that  status. 

I  was  engaged  as  a  “  Lyceum  Gentleman.”  Having 
already  had  some  experience  in  my  work,  I  was  to  have 
a  salary  of  25/-  a  week.  At  the  end  of  my  fourteen  years 
there,  by  dint  of  periodical  appeals,  I  rose  to  ^10,  by 


!i  he  wTote  ■when  the  compiler  of  Who's  Who  required 

a  statement  of  his  recreations”?  he  answered,  “Acting.” 
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which  time  I  was  living  in  the  aristocratic  neighbourhood 
of  Cockspur  Street  and  kept  a  wife  and  two  children  -- 
not  a  difficult  task  in  those  prosperous  pre-war  days. 
The  first  rehearsal  I  attended  at  the  Lyceum  was  a  cull 
for  Romeo  and  Juliet.  This  was  in  September,  1882 
— the  commencement  of  the  autumn  season.  1  recall 
a  crowd  of  people  on  the  stage,  a  loud  chatter  of  friciKlly 
gossip, _  the  principal  members  of  the  company,  easily 
recognised,  forming  exclusive  groups,  the  “  Lyeemu 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen”  more  hearty  hut  keeping  their 
distance  from  the  “extras,”  the  supers  in  humble, 
patient  knots  in  dark  corners.  Suddenly  tlu‘re  is  a  hush, 
and  a  group  emerges  from  the  little  passage*  connect  ing 
the  stage  with  the  offices:  the  great  man  himself  a 
tall,  gaunt  figure  with  a  leisurely  gait  and  a  wide- 
brimmed  hat, ^  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  gentle, 
unobtrusive  figure  of  Harry  Loveday,  perhaps  tlic 
closest  and  most  affectionate  confidant  Irving  ever  had, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  burly  pushing  form  of  Bram 
Stoker,  staunch,  faithful,  and  always  in  a  mortal  hurry.^ 
Behind  them,  recently  engaged  to  play  Paris,  walks  a 
laiffi,  ascetic-looking  youngster  j ust  dovvn  from  Oxford 
—Frank  Benson.  He  does  not  stay  long  under  Irving’s 
banner.  lie  distrusts  the  advantage  of  the  long  Lyceum 
runs,  IS  off  in  a  nionth  or  so  to  join  a  travelling  Shakes¬ 
pearean  Company  whose  manager  leaves  it  in  the  lurch: 
he  carries  it  on  himself,  playing  all  the  leading  parts 
(mcky  man),  and  is  to  wave  the  Shakespearean  banner 
through  the  country  for  forty  years,  while  in  his  company 
boys  and  girls,  who  will  become  the  distinguished  actors 
and  actresses  of  their  day,  will  learn  their  job,  my  wife 
among  them.  He  is  a  great  athlete.  After  his  part 
IS  played,  he  scandalises  the  older  stagers  in  their 
dressing-rooms  by  stripping  to  the  buff  and  doing  a 
standing  jump  over  the  chairs! 


^  indicated  a  more  moderate  one,  a  tall  hat  received  a 

anfwn’JsonM  T  “  ~  the  CJuv’aor  due  ut  some  social 

ol??'  we  should  have  a  short  and  easy  time. 

Ihe  Holy  Trinity”  the  irreverent  wags  of  the  day  called  them. 
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Mv  own  work  in  this  revival  is  modest  cnousln  I  am 
merely  a  follower  of  the  house  of  Montague  or  Capulet 
—I  forget  which— and  join  m  the  partisan  brawl 
so  realistically  produced;  inspired,  I  tlunk,  bv  the 
marvellous  handling  of  crowds  by  the  Duke  ol  haxe- 
Meiningen’s  Company  recently  visiting  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  I  am  duly  mauled  and  hustled  in  tlic  crowd, 

I  make  another  appearance  as  a  mourner  at  the  death 
of  the  luckless  lovers  in  the  last  scene,  and  my  work  is 

'^^Much  Ado  about  Nothing  is  put  into  rehearsal  almost 
at  once;  for  this  is  to  be  the  next  production.  There 
I  feel  more  worthy  of  my  salt.^  I  at  least  have  some 
opportunity  of  cultivating  versatility.  In  the  first  scene 
I  am  a  young  officer,  accompanying  the  “Messenger” 
who  opens  the  play  with  “Beatrice.”  'This  js  a  d^istinct 
promotion;  I  am  an  Entity!  I  attack  niy  part  with 
enthusiasm.  I  paint  the  most  realistic  crotpietted 
moustaches  on  my  callow  upper  lip-  --  (to  be  sum,  the 
croquetted  moustache  did  not  appear  till  tlie  time  of 
Charles  1;  but  of  this  serious  anachronisni  I  was  not 
aware)  and  search  the  taxidermists’  shops  lor  a  plume 
to  deck  my  hat.  Alas  for  these  pains !  1  nuuie  my 

entrance  down  the  steps  from  Lconato’s  portico, 
moustached  and  plumed,  a  voice  frorn  the  stalls  called 
“Cut  that  young  man  out,”  and  I  was  promptly  de¬ 
graded  to  the  crowd.  My  next  appearance  was  as  one 
of  three  musicians  who  were  supposed  to  accompany 
Jack  Robertson,  in  the  character  of  “Balthazar”  as 
he  sang  “Sigh  no  more,  ladies,”  with,  our  backs  to 
the  audience,  to  hide  the  fact  that  we  were  twanging  the 
strings  of  property  lutes.  After  this  I  descended  the 
social  scale  and  shambled  on  as  one  of  the  yokels  in 
Dogberry’s  watch,  but  rose  again  in  the  Cathedral  Scene 
into  a  simpering  gallant  with  sounds  of  astonished 
indignation  as  “Claudio,”  in  the  person  of  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson,  flung  his  preposterous  charges  at 
the  head  of  Hero.  Later  on  I  sank  once  more  to 
one  of  Dogberry’s  watch,  but  finished  my  evening’s 
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work  by  dancing  in  the  saraband  with  wliich  the  entire 
company  headed  by  Benedick  and  Beatrice  brought 
down  the  curtain.  Irving  had  many  an  old  derelict 
from  happier  days  on  his  pay-list  for  odd  jobs  of  this 
character, — “general  utility,”  as  they  were  called  in  the 
language  of  the  Theatre — men  who  had  foriuerly 
occupied  good  and  responsible  positions  in  other 
companies,  some  to  whom  he  felt  indebted  for  old 
kindnesses  in  his  own  needy  days,  others  the  sad  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  a  calling  which  they  should  never  have 
adopted.  To  such  as  these  his  instructions  at  rehearsals 
— in  a  kindly  endeavour  to  save  their  faces  by  gi\’ing 
importance  to  the  small  opportunities  he  could  offer 
them — were  rather  lovable.  “Now,  my  boy,”  he  would 
say,  “what  I  want  you  to  do  is  very  important,  humph! 
very  important.  This  is  a  critrcal  moment  in  the. 
play.  You  come  on — come  righf.  on;  you  see  what  is 
happening;  you  say  (to  yourself,  of  course)  ‘My 
God!’”  here  he  would  strike  a  horrified  pose,  “you 
see.?  My  God!  And  then — ah— you  go  slowly  off  .  .  . 
most  important.” 

Perhaps  this  is  a  fitting  moment  to  say  something 
about  the  many  old  friends  of  his  former  days,  who 
found  in  those  long,  secure  seasons  at  the  Lveeum 
that  “peace  after  storm”  which  docs  so  “grcatlic 
please.” 

In  my  “King’s”  days,  I  used  fretpiently  to  travel  up 
by  the  Great  Northern  from  Crouch  End  to  King’s 
Cross  with  a  quaint  character  whom  (though  1  had 
never  met  one  at  that  time)  I  instinctively  recognisetl 
as  an  old  actor.  He  wore  a  very  shabby  but  well  brushed 
frock-coat,  bound  at  the  edges  for  obvious  reasons,  a 
silk  hat  of  antique  mould,  the  gloss  upon  which  sug¬ 
gested  a  mysterious  polish  which  was  not  that  of  silk. 
His  face  had  a  permanently  scorched  look,  which  spoke 
of  long  exposure  to  weather  and  hinted  the  outdoor  life 
of  a  travelling  circus.^  His  eyes  were  restless  and 
observant.  I  used  to  wonder  where  his  daily  journeys 

‘  Irue  enough.  He  had  been  in  early  life  a  circus  clown. 
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took  him,  and  I  had  a  pleasant  shock  when  during  my 
first  morning  at  the  Lyceum,  my  old  friend  bustled  on 
to  the  stage.  This  was  Jack  Archer ;  the  Mcpncust 
in  The  Bells  (very  wooden),  the  Foumard  of  Ihe 
Lyons  Mail  (inimitable,  and  invaluable  to  Irving  for 
his  skill  in  taking  a  difficult  back  fall  in  the  last  scene); 
memorable,  too,  as  one  of  the  monkeys  _m  the  Witches 
Kitchen  in  Faust.  I  can  see  him  now  in  his  dressing- 
room,  making  up  for  this  part,  a  piece  of  gilt  Ion  on 
either  eye-lid,  his  tongue  pushed  out  and  compressed 
between  his  lower  and  upper  lips  like  that  ot  an  okl 
baboon,  making  a  metallie  chatter  with  his  teeth  m  true 
simian  style.  When  touring,  he  adopted  the  dialect 
of  whatever  part  of  the  country  we  visited,  orkshne, 
Lancashire,  Scotch,  Irish,  Yankee,  in  tuin.  After 
Irving's  death,  he  joined  my  eompany.  It  seemed  so 
obvious  that  he  should  be  cast  for  any  part  in  which  he 
could  execute  his  old  “back  fall,”  that  I  had  a  shock 
when  he  whispered  to  me  one  night  after  I  had  thrown 
him  down  in  The  Only  Way  and  he  had  hit  tiic  stage 
like  a  block  of  marble,  “Careful  with  the  throw  off, 


Guv’nor — I’m  getting  on  for  ninety!” 

Tom  Mead;  with  a  voice  like  the  i6-foot  pipe  of  an 
organ  and  the  complexion  of  a  disinterred  corpse  -the 
result  of  inactivity,  sedentary  occupations  and  smoking 
endless  cheap  cigars.  He  also  wrote  charming  verses 
and  was  quite  accomplished  as  an  artist  in  water-colour. 
He  was,  however,  very  absent-minded  and  liable 
strangely  to  misplace  the  words  of  his  part.  “  'Fhat  is 
the  sky,”  he  explained  to  lolanthe  in  Kin^  Rene's 
Daughter  when  she  had  just  received  the  gift  of  sight, 
“the  grand  and  vaulted  dome  where  we  believe  God 


hath  his  ...”  long  pause  ...  “his  ...  ah  .  .  . 
apartments.”  (I  think  “dwelling-place”  was  the  de¬ 
sired  word.)  The  scene  with  his  son  in  The  Lyons  Mail 
seemed  to  possess  a  maximum  of  ‘snags’  for  slips  of 
this  kind.  Convinced  that  his  son,  Joseph  Lesurques, 
is  guilty  of  highway  robbery  with  murder,  he  throws 
aside  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  and  exclaims 
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with  indignant  emphasis,  “  They  have  not  seen  you  as  I 
have,  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  a  pistol  in  the  other,  and  in 

the  other - ”  (Irving  is  said  to  have  suggested,  in  a 

savage  stage  whisper,  “a  broomstick,  my  boy?”). 
Again,  in  the  same  scene,  aware  that  the  few  moments 
allowed  him  by  the  Chief  of  Police  for  a  final  interview 
with  his  son  were  rapidly  passing,  he  pointed  tragically 
to  the  clock  and  whispered,  “  He  gave  us  three  minutes 
— barely  ten  are  left.”  But  what  a  voice!  to  hear  tliat 
sonorous  organ  from  the  steps  of  the  Higli  Altar  in  the 
Church  Scene  in  Much  Ado  about  No/luu<>,  raised  in 
passionate  defence  of  Piero’s  innocence,  was  an  ex¬ 
perience  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  always  brought  the 
house  down. 

“Evergreen”  Howe,  as  he  was  affectionately  called. 
It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  been  in  one  engagement  for 
thirty  years — at  the  Playmarket.  He  was  a  great 
gardener  and  had  made  of  a  cpiarter-acrc  attached  t<)  his 
charniing  Tudor  cottage  at  Isleworth  a  veritable  little 
paradise.  He  had  delved  in  Mother  iiarth  so  long  that 
he  smelt  of  the  wholesome  soil,  and  was  as  ripe,  rosy 
and  contented  as  old  lierrick,  with  whom  he  shared 
that  prayer  “Let  me  a  small  house  and  large  garden 
have.”i  Pie  came  of  a  Quaker  family,  and  liked ‘to  tell 
you  of  his  interview  with  Edmund  Kean,  whom  he  saw 
at  his  house  on  Richmond  Green,  and  who  received 
him  with  “Why,  Cockey,  you’re  a  Quaker!”  When 
young  Howe  said  he  wanted  to  be  an  actor,  Kean  turned 
upon  him  with,  “  Well,  Cully,  can  you  starve  F  ”  He 
was  fond  of  giving  an  imitation  of  Kean’s  method  of 
speaking  Shakespeare.  It  was  so  good  that  one  could 
mahse  what  Coleridge  meant  when  he  said  that  to  hear 
Kean  speak  Shakespeare  was  like  reading  Iiirn  by 
flashes  of  lightning.  Howe  was  a  charming  companion, 
whose  tastes  were  simple  and  wholesome.  Many  a 
long  country  ramble  did  I  have  with  him  in  the  old 
Lyceum  days.  We  would  take  an  early  train,  perhaps 


by  a  literary  friend  that  Herrick  never  wrote  any  .such  words. 

Sorry  1  they  sounded  so  like  him. 
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to  Pinner,  walk  to  Uxbridge,  have  lunch  at  the  Chequers 
Ta  very  generous  one,  too — necessitating  a  snooze 
afterwids  for  the  old  fellow),  then  a  cup  of  tea  a 
further  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evenmg,  and  then  the  last 
train  back  to  town.  He  was  an  inveterate  sight-seer, 
and  when  touring  would  visit  all  the  ancient  buildings, 
antiquities,  cathedrals  and  churches  he  could  reach. 
What  happy  days  I  have  spent  with  him,  prowling 
about  old  Chester,  Hawthornden,  Holyrood,  the  Wynds 
of  Cowgate  and  the  Canongate,  Warwick  Castle,  the 
Leicester  Hospital  and  so  on!  Indeed,  the  old  dcai  Icll 
a  victim  to  this  passion.  When,  in  1896,  Irving  was 
visiting  the  Southern  States  of  Ameiica,  the  Ghict 
granted  old  Howe’s  intense  desire  to  accompany  him, 
though  warned  by  relations  that  the  journeys  would  be 
dangerous  at  the  age  of  eighty-four!  But  Howe  was 
anxious  to  see  New  Orleans.  Now,  we  always^^travcllcd 
by  special  train  on  our  visits  to  the  States  and  a  “  special  ” 
in  that  country,  obedient  to  the  decrees  of  democracy, 
is  always  side-tracked  to  let  the  ordinary  traflic  go 
through — a  significantly  republican  attitude  of  inind 
which  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  have  some  dilliculty 
in  appreciating.  It  was  quite  a  frequent  occurrence, 
therefore,  for  the  company  to  arrive  at  its  destination 
eight,  ten  or  twelve  hours  late.  Dining-car  and  bulfet 
service  was  then  quite  inadequate  on  the  Southern 
railways,  and  we  often  went  hungry.  This  undoubtedly 
weakened  Howe’s  power  of  resistance  and,  when  we 
reached  Chicago,  he  was  taken  with  a  mortal  sickness 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  Peace  to  his  jolly 
old  soul. 

Sam  Johnson.  The  acknowledged  Shakespearean 
clown  of  his  day,  and /aa'Ze  princeps,  too.  His  long 
engagement  by  Irving  was  one  of  those  kindly,  grateful 
acts  which  were  so  characteristic  of  our  chief.  When  the 


young  Irving,  after  his  first  and  disastrous  appearance 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Sunderland,  was  in  danger  of 
dismissal  by  his  manager,  Davis,  Sam  Johnson,  then 
also  a  member  of  the  same  company,  begged  Davis  to 
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“  1  think  there’s 
Irving 


give  the  beginner  another  chance, 
something  in  the  young  fellow,”  said  Sam.  xivnm 
never  forgot  this,  and  the  ‘  young  fellow  ’  rewarded  his 
defender  with  an  engagement  of  thirty  years.  Sam 
was  one  of  the  most  contentious  of  men.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  a  Scotsman  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage 
to  whom  a  fellow  passeuxger,  trying  to  make  conversation 
granted  OM  some  „'elI-i;rown  sheep  they  were  passiiii;.’ 

Well  covered  with  wool  those  sheep,”  he  said.  “  Aye ’’ 
admitted  the  Scotsman,  looking  at  them  with  a  (lualifyimr 
eye,  “on  f/ux  side.”  I'his  must  have  been  Sam!  If 
you  want  to  se'C  what  1k.‘  lookcal  like',  peer  into  the 
background  of  James  Fryde’s  miraculous  portrait  of 
Irving  as  “  Dubose  ”  and  you  will  sec  Sam  kneelin- 
over  the  iron  chest  of  which  the  bandits  have  fust 
robbed  the  Lyons  Mail.  Of  course,  he  loved  the  wine 
of  his  country.  Once  he  failed  to  catch  the  liner  which 
bioiight  the  company  home  after  an  American  tour, 
fie  was  found  vague,  but  still  contentious,  in  the 
intiicacics  of  tiown-town  doek-shims  and  had  to  be 
sent  on  by  the  following  ship.  Anotlier  time  he  fell 
forward  upon  a  deck  capstan  and  severed  the  bridge  of 
his  nose,  for  this  he  wore  across  it  a  large  strip  of 
plaster,  and  if  you  will  again  look  at  ih-yde’s  picture 
you  will  appreciate  the  necessary  length  of  that  plaster, 
roi  tins  misdemeanour  he  was  tried  during  tfie  voyage 
home  and  found  guilty  of  injuring  the  ship’s  property. 
L.  h.  Austin  Irving’s  private  secretary  -was  the 
piosecuting  attorney.  American  tours,  in  those  days 
were  responsible  for  some  pretty  hard  drinking,  though 
It  cannot  be  compared,  of  course,  with  that  which  is 
prevalent  now  uiuler  the  “  Inghteenth  Amendment.” 

remember  one  night  at  the  old  'rremont  Hotel  in 
Uncago  when  we  had  all  fallen  victims  to  “Apple 
jack  a  concoction  which,  it  was  said,  was  the  only  one 
which  could  keep  hfe  m  you  if  you  should  happen  to  go 
to  sleep  on  the  side- walk  in  a  temperature  of  go  degrees 
bel^  zero  I  remember  that  we  had  bidden  good  night 
to  fom  Mead,  Frank  Tyars  and  Sam  Johnson  who. 
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livins  in.  the  hotel,  hsid  proceeded  to  the  lift.  I  he  lift 
was  not  there;  the  door  of  the  shaft  had  been  left  open 
and  into  the  black  gulf  Tona  disappeared!  We  all 
stopped,  sobered  with  horror.  After  a  breathless  pause 
Tyars  called  “Are  you  hurt,  Tom?”  Of  course,  no 
reply  “  Tom,”  he  repeated  in  agony,  “  are  you  hurt  ?  ” 
From  the  depths  of  the  dark  shaft  arose  the  muffled 
voice  of  one  unperturbed  by  his  fall  and  comfortably 
tucked  up  in  bed— “  Good  night!  ” 

From  1877  to  the  end  of  Irving’s  career  you  will  find 
the  name  of  H.  J.  Loveday  on  every  programme  of 
every  production  by  his  chief,  and  as  “stage  manager.” 
He  was  much  more  and  much  less  than  that.  For 
Irving  was  his  own  stage  manager,  and  Loveday  was 
there  to  see  that  his  instructions  were  carried  out. 
I  never  knew  him  suggest  any  change  in  Irving’s  orders. 
I  think  that,  of  all  those  about  him,  Irving  gave  more 
confidence  and  affection  to  Harry  Loveday  than  to 
anyone.  Irving  had  known  him  since  ’way  back  in 
1859  when  Loveday  was  leading  violinist  at  the  Queen’s 
Theatre,  Edinburgh,  though  I  believe  he  never  returned 
to  the  orchestra  after  he  came  to  the  Lyceum.  His 
supreme  usefulness  at  the  Lyceum  lay  in  the  wise  and 
kindly  tact  with  which  he  healed  the  lacerating  wounds 
which  were  inevitable  there  at  times,  and  in  the  example 
he  gave  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  friend  and  chief. 
His  inability  to  disagree  with  any  of  Irving’s  pronounce¬ 
ments  sometimes  tempted  the  latter,  when  a  Satanic 
vein  was  upon  him,  to  land  poor  Loveday  into  the 
expression  of  two  diametrically  opposite  opinions  both 
quite  shamelessly  yet  confidently  declared.  But  II.  j.  L. 
was  no  fool  and  under  his  heavy  eyelids  lurked  a  world 
of  humour.  It  was  even  said  that  at  a  convivial  party, 
when  the  cup  that  cheers  also  liberates  the  carefully 
concealed^  truth,  he  would  (occasionally)  give  a  side¬ 
splitting  imitation  of  Irving’s  more  grotesque  move¬ 
ments  which  would  convulse  the  party.  And  somehow 
one  loved  him  all  the  more  for  this  humanity,  this 
loyalty  which  was  still  not  quite  perfect.  Such  lapses, 


moreover, _  never  betokened  malice,  and  his  amiable 
prevarieations  always  spnm,ir  (Vom  a  disinclination  to 
hurt  another’s  feelings.  1  had  a  memorable  c.Kamplc  of 
this  when,  aftcT  Irving’s  death,  my  wife  anti  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  (rlfering  him  asylum  in.  our  company. 
We  were  rehearsing  Slcj^hen.  P’hillipps’  version,  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammennoor.  .Phillipps  had  somehow  left 
Edgar  Raveuswood  the  part  .1  was  to  play  -com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  third  act.  This  .seemed  to  me  a 
serious  defect  in  the  play  and  I  did  my  best  to  get  hklgar 
into  that  act.  I  even  suggested  that  Phillipps  should 
bring  him  in,  as  a  gho.st!  but  to  this  the  poet  would  not 
agree.  Here  the  easy  accu.sation  of  “vanity”  will  be 
levelled  once  nun-e  against  the  “manager”  because  he 
is  a  “star”!  I  looked  upon  it,  however,  from  a  purely 
commercial  point  of  view.  Was  the  entire  absence  of 
its  hero  Irom  so  critical  a  point  in  a  play  as  the  third  act 
likely  to  affect  its  chance  of  success?  Now,  try  as  I 
would,  .1  could  not  get  a  tlelinite  opinion  from  my  old 
friend  Loveday,  who  was  necessarily  wiser  on  such, 
points  than  a  young  actor  like  myself  could  be.  “  Pity, 
don’cher  know,”  he  would  say.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  “  Is  it  a  defect  ?  Will  it  imperil  the  success  of 
the  play?”  1  would  implore.  **Pily  Phillipps  can’t  get 
you  in,  don’cher  know.”  Then  1  recalled  old  legends 
of  the  loosening  effect  of  conviviality  upon  this  im¬ 
penetrable  wall.  I  ordered  oysters  and  plenty  of 
champagne  at  Rule’s,  in  Maiden  Lane  and,  when  this 
mellowing  process  liad  warmed  him  up  to  the  moment 
for  undiluted  veracity,  i.  said,  not  without  a  faint  hope 
that  Edgar’s  absence  might  perhaps  be  remedied,  “  Now, 
Loveday,  old  Iriend,  what  do  you  think  about  Edgar’s 
absence  in  Act  3?”  He  said,  in  a  warm  burst  of  con¬ 
viction,  which  he  emphasised  with  a  bang  among  the 
champagne  glasses:  “  l\ly  dear  boy,  it  doesn’t  matter 
a  damn  whether  you  are  on  the  stage  or  not.” 

Bram  Stoker.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
members  of  a  company  to  dislike  the  business-manager. 
Neither  he  nor  they  have  much  sympathy  for  the  other’s 
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occupation.  Between  Stoker  and  even  the  amiable 
Loveday,  the  artist  musician,  there  was  at  times  an 
open  and  often  amusing  hostility.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
old  antagonism  between  fact  and  fancy.  On  one  side 
we  deal  too  exclusively,  may  be,  with  ideas,  with 
emotions,  with  dreams.  On  the  other  side,  little 
allowance  is  made  for  the  stuff  whereof  ability  to  interest 
and  move  an  audience  is  made.*  No  one  could  deny 
Stoker’s  signal  devotion  to  Irving’s  interest  that  was 
there  for  all  to  see  and  admire.  But  we  of  the  company 
did  resent  a  tendency  on  his  part  to  herd  us  here  and 
there  in  our  travels  like  helpless  sheep;  which  indeed 
we  often  were — ^but  we  didn’t  like  the  fact  l)eing  rubbed 
in!  We  did  feel,  too,  that  Stoker  strongly  fortified  the 
barriers  which  kept  us  away  from  our  ( iuv’nor.  I  have 
Walter  Collinson’s  word  for  it  that  Stoker  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  order  which  prevented  any  menil)er  of  the 
company  viewing  our  dead  master’s  coflin,  as  it  lay  in 
his  rooms  at  Stratton  Street.  Now  1  have  tionc  with 
that  side  of  him;  but  I  set  out  to  speak  the  truth  in  this 
book,  and  I  hope,  when  this  is  said,  that  I  shall  not  liave 
hurt  anyone’s  feelings,  seeing  that  I  have  so  much  to 
say  on  the  other  side.  It  always  thawed  any  resentment 
I  might  feel  against  Bram  Stoker  when  I  noted  the 
conspicuous  courtesy  with  which  he  always  tre-ated  my 
wife,  even  when  she  was  merely  a  very  Obscure  little 
inember  of  the  company,  and  noted,  too,  the  many 
little  considerations  he  showed  her  which  were  scarcely 
warranted  by  her  modest  position  there.  It  was  rather 
pleasant  to  see  his  hat  fly  off  whenever  he  nu;t  lier  as  a 
small  girl.  I  owe  him  too,  one  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
pliments  I  ever  received  in  my  life  -of  course  ill- 
deserved— for,  when  some  conjectures  arose  on  a  certain 
occasion  as  to  who  in  the  far  future  would  wear  the 
mantle  of  Irving,  and  several  names  were  mentioned, 
he  roared  in  his  attractive  Irish  brogue— “  You’re  all 


^  “  dream,”  and  a  most  terrifying  one— the  story  of  Dracula 
of  the  Stoker  s  mill  than  many  years  of  devotion  to  the  “  facts  ” 
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offered  himself  as  a  suitor,  “No,  my  lord,  unless  I 
might  have  another  for  working  days!  your  grace  is  too 
costly  to  wear  every  day.”  Irving  had  a  great  admiration 
for  the  cut-and-thrust  work  of  Terriss,  and  I  call  to 
mind  the  quiet  but  grave  rebuke  he  once  administered 
to  a  fellow  actor  who  spoke  in  derogatory  terms  of 
Terriss’ s  work. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  LYCEUM  {continiied) 


Bcrunni  Khiiw  aiul  Irvini;.  A  cor.fuiaiion.  Irvinj;  aiuH  r.illowav.  ‘Kent’s’ 
m-ryes  shatlercd!  (  Xhcr  actnr.-,'  ner\vs  broken.  Mi.ss  N.  de  Silva  appears. 

Her  jorl)c;u-s  Scnor  clr  hilva  I'crro :  his  traj.ric  end.  Much  Ado  and 

of  tcdmique. 

iScw  ioik.  UnnMe,  frvnsjf^a  achievctnent,  iu  the  Statca. 


Moi  ct  ([uclqucs  poupccs  ”  was  never  Irving’s  naotto. 
The  casts  of  the  plays  lie  produced  show  that  Irving 
sought  for  the  best  support  he  could  find,  and  perhaps 
I  shall  not  get  a  better  o]iportunity  of  saying  something 
on  this  suliject.  i\Ir.  Bernard  8haw  writes  that,  in  his 
raanagcincnt  cd  the  I^yceurn,  Irving  cared  “for  nothing 
but  the  exploitation  of  his  own  personality,”  and  that 
he  delihe'rately  suppressed  the  acting  of  those  about 
him.’^  1  liave  good  reasons  for  knowing  that  Mr.  Shaw 
often  says  inore  than  he  means;  he  iuis  told  us  how 
when  he  tokes  his  pen  in  his  hand  it  is  apt  to  go  off  “on 
Its  own,”  as  it  vyere,  so  perhaps  one  must  not  take  him 
too  seriously.  'Ehere  be  those,  however,  who  offer  a 
fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  assertion,  and 
mere  be  tliose  who  take  his  dicLa  at  his  own  valuation, 
bo  it  secins  to  me  that  one  who  spent  so  long  a  time 
under  Irving  s  management,  and  is  therefore  in  a  good 
position  to  speak  of  it,  should  do  so.  Yet  this  should 
be  unnecessary,  kor  only  look  at  those  whom  Irving 
support  him.  d’erriss;  Forbes~Robertson ; 
Wenrnan,  a  sini>idarly  dominant  personality;  William 
Mackintosh  w'ho  as  Bill  Burge,  (the  w'ifc-beater  in  The 
Medicine  Man)  iicted  not  only  Irving  himself  but 
everybody  else  off  the  stage  and  who,  in  spite  of  this, 

^The  Observer,  October  26tb,  1930,  • 
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was  pressed  by  Irving  to  play  the  part  of  Cromwell  in 
Charles  I  Alfred  Bishop,  too  well  known  m  his  day 
to  need  any  tribute;  Weedon  Grossmith  w^ho,  it  must 
be  confessed,  as  Jacques  Strop,  also  played  Irymg  off 
the  stage  in  spite  of  the  Chief’s  macabre  Robert 
Macaire”-  Sir  Squire  Bancroft— perfectly  placed  as 
the ‘‘ Abb6  Latour”  in  The  Bead  Heart-  Kyrle  Bellew, 
adored  of  the  ladies  and  a  highly  successful  “star” 
in  romantic  parts,  both  here  and  in  Amei  ica ,  Arthur 
Stirling,  another  acknowledged  leading  man,  brought 
out  of  retirement  to  support  his  old  friend  in  The  Dead 
Heart]  handsome  Jack  Barnes;  Teddy  Righton,  a 
leading  comedian  of  his  day;  David  Fisher,  of  consider¬ 
able  reputation;  Stanislaus  Calhaem,  already  famous  m 
It’s  Never  too  Late  to  Mend]  George^  Alcxandci, 
acknowledged  the  jeme  premier  of  his  time;  II.  _B. 
Conway,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  atti  active 
men  of  his  day;  Charles  Glenney,  as  irrepressible  and 
assertive  as  Terriss,  a  fair  fury  as  “  Tybalt”  and  a  pungent 
“  Don  John”  in  Much  Ado]  David  James,  an  irresistible 
“Mr.  Jenkins”  I  believe  in  Two  Roses]  Sidney  Valen¬ 
tine,  a  memorable  “  Merlin”  in  King  Arthur.  But  need 
we  go  further?^  Surely  no  man  “solely  concerned  in 
the  exploitation  of  his  own  personality  ”_  ever  took  such 
meticulous  care  to  surround  himself  with  conspicuous 
and  widely  considered  talent  as  did  Henry  Irving! 
When  Mr.  Shaw  says  that  Irving  “deliberately  sup¬ 
pressed  the  acting  of  those  about  him,”  one  smiles 
first  of  all;  then  one  is  indignant.  Unless  Mr.  Shaw 
attended  rehearsals  at  the  Lyceum,  I  don’t  think 
he  can  substantiate  his  charge.  Of  course,  the  work  of 
many  of  the  artists  of  whom  I  have  written  was  done 
before  my  time;  but  from  1883  to  1895  I  was  present 
at  all  the  rehearsals  and  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance 
of  Irving  stage-managing  an  incident  with  the  purpose 
of  discounting  the  full  effect  of  an  actor’s  opportunity. 


^  It  seems  I  have  forgotten  for  the  moment  the  most  distinguished  instance 
of  all — the  arrangement  with  Edwin  Booth  to  alternate  with  himself  the 
characters  of  Othello’^  and  “lago/’ 
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Indeed,  it  was  when  an  actor  failed  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunity  that  Irvin,y  fell  upon  him-  -and  quite 
right  too.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  referring  to  Irving’s  production 
of  Lear,  quotes  Gordon  t  'raig’s  description  of  a  rehearsal 
of  a  scene  between  “Kent”  and  “Oswald”;  and  he 
uses  this  description  (cjuitc  accurately  described  by 
Craig;  lor  I  was  ]>resent)  as  a  ground  upon  which  to 
build  an  al)solutely  false,  unjustifiable  and  unjust 
conclusion.  1  le  says:  “  Irving’s  object  was  not  to  teach 
his  unfortunate  employe  (wlio  was  playing  “Kent”) 
how  to  trip  up  Mr.  Craig  (who  was  the  “Oswald”). 
It  was  to  unnerve  anti  discourage  and  degrade  the  man 
until  he  was  incapable  of  playing  his  part  with  the 
authority  and  vigour  which  it  demandsi”  Why  does 
Mr.  Shaw  write  like  Ihis?  What  lies  at  the  root  of  such 
persistent  calumny.?  What  recollection  of  what  slight 
on  the  part  of  Irving  sends  the  blood  surging  into  Mr. 
Shaw’s  temples,  and  inspires  him  to  reveal  such  im¬ 
placable  hate  and  to  write  such  brazen  nonsense.? 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  universality  of  his  genius,  has  shown 
that-  among  an  infinity  of  otlier  subjects  -he  under¬ 
stands  more  about  the  techniciue  of  the  actor’s  art  than 
any^  writer,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  M.  Henri 
Gheon-  -and  Shakespeare.  ’I'he  whole  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  characters  of  Kent  and  Lear  is  one  of  conflict. 
How  can  tliere  be  conflict  if  there  is  only  one  to  “con¬ 
flict”?  What  did  it  profit  the  man  who  was  playing 
Lear  if  his  Kent  was  so  unnerved  that  he  could  not  play 
his  part?  'The  unworthy  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Shaw 
has  forced  his  soul  is,  to  anyone  who  knew  this  particular 
“Kent,”  merely  amusing.  'Fo  picture  “Bill”  Holloway, 
who  was  the  “Kent”  on  this  occasion,  as  being  “un¬ 
nerved”  by  anybody  at  any  time  is  not  to  have  known 
Bill  Holloway.  He  was  one  of  the  big,  broad,  booming 
Shakespearean  “leading  men”  of  the  post-Macready 
period,  whonx  Irving  had  picked  out  of  Australia  where 
he  had  been  a  popular  “  star  ”  of  tlic  vociferous,  roof¬ 
lifting  order  because  he  was  just  the  type  of  an  un¬ 
compromising,  straight-from-the-shoulder  hitter  whose 
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honest,  if  rugged,  method  nothing  and  no  one  could 
ever  subdue— and  all  these  qualities  Bill  showed,  both 
at  rehearsal  and  in  his  performance  of  this  part.  Long 
before  Irving  could  have  reduced  “Bill”  Holloway  to 
nervelessness,  the  latter  would  have  pitched  him  into 
the  orchestra  and  his  own  part  after  him. 

A  devil— enjoying  an  unaccustomed  opportunity- 
must  have  got  into  Mr.  Shaw’s  pen  when  he  described 
Irving’s  patience  over  a  knotty  piece  of  stage  technique 
as  “professional  blackguardism,”  and  as  an  dlort  to 
break  “the  actor’s  nerve  purposely.”  A  producer’s  job 
is  to  get  the  best  out  of  an  actor  that  is  in  him  -  no 
matter  how  long  it  takes.  If  an  actor  loses  his  nerve  in 
the  process  one  is  sorry,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Irving 
came  so  near  breaking  my  own  nerve  on  one  occa.sion 
that  I  had  vertigo — but  I  don’t  blame  him  for  it.  He. 
saw  my  part  in  one  way  (which  is  a  producer’s  business) 
and  was  determined  to  get  that  expression  of  it  out  of 
me.  If,  during  rehearsal,  he  found  it  was  unlikely  that 
he  would  succeed,  he  would  suddenly  lose  intercst--a 
sure  sign  that  the  actor  would  lose  his  part.  I  have, 
myself,  been  called  “remorseless”  at  rehearsal.  I  am. 
I  will  have  the  best  out  of  a  man  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  my  play.  I  have,  unintentionally,  of 
course,  broken  the  nerve  of  more  than  one  of  my 
people.  I  call  to  mind  two  cases.  One  was  Albert 
Rayner,  who  was  my  first  “Sir  Henry  Curwen”  in 
The  Breed  of  the  Treshams.  His  appearance,  his  dis¬ 
position,  his  “personality,”  if  you  like,  were  peculiarly 
suitable  to  this  part ;  yet  he  failed  to  use  these  advantages 
at  rehearsal.  I  had  to  correct  the  manner  or  emphasis 
of  almost  every  line  he  spoke;  but  the  time  was  not 
wasted— as  Mr.  Shaw  would  try  to  persuade  us  he 
thinks  ^for  Rayner  was  gradually  improving.  But  a 
tew  hours  before  the  first  performance,  he  sent  word 
that  be  was  too  “ill”  to  play  his  part  and  my  manager 
round  mm  in  bed  with  a  thermometer  in  his  mouth  and 
ms  finger  on  his  pulse.  He  had  the  sense  of  justice  and 
the  pluck,  nevertheless,  to  put  on  his  clothes  and  come 
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down  to  the  theatre  and  to  play  his  part.  He  made  so 
striking  a  success  that  I  have  always  tried  to  get  him 
back  for  it  whenever  I  have  revived  the  play.  The 
other  was  the  case  of  a  man— a  very  sensitive  one,  so  I 
will  not  mention  his  name-  -who  was  rehearsing  “  Otto  ” 
in  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde.  h'or  the  life  of  me 
I  could  not  get  him  to  put  any  1  cutonic  grit  into  it. 
I  tried;  he  tried,  but  only  half-heartedly.  At  last  he 
threw  down  the  part  am!  turned  upon  me,  his  eyes 
ablaze.  I  think  he  called  me  "a  ruddy  slave-driver  ” 
I  shouted  “ Splendid!  that’s  what  1  want!  At  last 
you’ve  got  it!  Do  it  again,  and  you’ll  make  a  big 
success,  my  dear  lellow.”  He  griUetl  his  teeth,  steadied 
his  nerve  and  has  always  lieen  my  best  “Otto.” 

I  am  tcinpted  to  say  much  more  on  the  subject  of 
Irving’s  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Lyceum,  which  Mr. 
Shaw  so  unjustly  deride.s  or  so  wilfuUy  mis-represents; 
but  it  must  not  be  heie,  lor  1  have  already  been  betrayed 
into  by-paths  when  1  should  hav'c  been  writing  about 
old  mcnibeis  ol  the  Ijyceutn  Lotnpany.  Hut  1  would 
say — though  to  those  w'ho  knew  him  it  is  unnecessary  -- 
that  no  matter  how  stern,  how  ruthless  he  was  at 
rehearsal  Irving  wus  never  so  for  the  paltry  reason 
which  _Mr.  Shaw  ascribes  to  him.  NliVER!  NEVER! 
What  if  he  did  lay  a  rough  hand  sometimes  on  your 
quivering  nerves?  Have  you  ever  heard  the  Clerk  of 
the  Course  talk  to  a  field  of  jockeys  at  the  starting-post? 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  biight  yelled  at  by  the  coach 
from  the  lowpath  for  “thick-skulled,  beetle-headed, 
bat-brained,  half-witted,  sanguinary  DOLTS?”  These 
things  are  to  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  “guts” 
they  will  give  us  for  the  race  of  Life. 

_  I  have  leapt  loinvard  in  my  story  with  a  vengeance! 
For,  so  far,  I  am  still  notliing  more  than  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  cypher  and  a  very  unpromising  one  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  that  Lyceum  crowd ;  but,  if  I  lost  neither  my 
nerve  nor  my  hope,  at  least  I  lost  my  heart  there. 

Another  pause!  How  shall  I  describe  her?  In  the 
tram  of  “  Don  Pedro,  ”  there  were  two  little  pages  in 
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honest,  if  rugged,  method  nothing  and  no  one  could 
ever  subdue — and  all  these  qualities  Bill  showed,  both 
at  rehearsal  and  in  his  performance  of  this  part.  Long 
before  Irvdng  could  have  reduced  “Bill”  Holloway  to 
nerv'elessness,  the  latter  would  have  pitched  him  into 
the  orchestra  and  his  own  part  after  him, 

A  devil — enjoying  an  unaccustomed  opportunity — 
must  have  got  into  Mr.  Shaw’s  pen  when  he  described 
Irving’s  patience  over  a  knotty  piece  of  stage  technique 
as  “professional  blackguardism,”  and  as  an  effort  to 
break  “the  actor’s  nerve  purposely.”  A  producer’s  job 
is  to  get  the  best  out  of  an  actor  that  is  in  him — no 
matter  how  long  it  takes.  If  an  actor  loses  his  nerve  in 
the  process  one  is  sorry,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Irving 
came  so  near  breaking  my  own  nerve  on  one  occasion 
that  I  had  vertigo — but  I  don’t  blame  him  for  it.  He 
saw  my  part  in  one  way  (which  is  a  producer’s  business) 
and  was  determined  to  get  that  expression  of  it  out  of 
me.  If,  during  rehearsal,  he  found  it  was  unlikely  that 
he  would  succeed,  he  would  suddenly  lose  interest — a 
sure  sign  that  the  actor  would  lose  his  part.  I  have, 
myself,  been  called  “remorseless”  at  rehearsal.  I  am. 

I  will  have  the  best  out  of  a  man  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  my  play.  I  have,  unintentionally,  of 
course,  broken  the  nerve  of  more  than  one  of  my 
people.  I  call  to  mind  two  cases.  One  was  Albert 
Rayner,  who  was  my  first  “Sir  Henry  Curwen”  in 
The^  Breed  of  the  Treshams.  His  appearance,  his  dis¬ 
position,  his  f  personality,”  if  you  like,  were  peculiarly 
suitable  to  this  part;  yet  he  failed  to  use  these  advantages 
at  rehearsal.  I  had  to  correct  the  manner  or  emphasis 
of  almost  everj^  line  he  spoke;  but  the  time  was  not 
wasted— as  Air.  Shaw  would  try  to  persuade  us  he 
thinks— for  Rayner  was  gradually  improving.  But  a 
few  hours  before  the  first  performance,  he  sent  word 
that  he  was  too  “ill”  to  play  his  part  and  my  manager 
found  him  in  bed  with  a  thermometer  in  his  mouth  and 
ms  finger  on  his  pulse.  He  had  the  sense  of  justice  and 
the  pluck,  nevertheless,  to  put  on  his  clothes  and  come 


actors’  shattered  nerves  yi 

down  to  the  theatre  and  to  play  his  part.  He  made  so 
striking  a  success  that  I  have  always  tried  to  get  him 
back  for  it  whenever  I  have  revived  the  play.  The 
other  was  the  case  of  a  man — a  very  sensitive  one  so  I 
will  not  mention  his  name— who  was  rehearsing  “  Otto  ” 
in  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde.  For  the  life  of  me 
I  could  not  get  him  to  put  any  Teutonic  grit  into  it 
I  tried;  he  tried,  but  only  half-heartedly.  At  last  he 
threw  down  the  part  and  turned  upon  me,  his  eves 
ablaze.  I  think  he  called  me  “a  ruddy  slave-driver.” 
I  shouted  Splendid !  that’s  what  I  want !  At  last 
you’ve  got  it!  po  it  again,  and  you’ll  make  a  big 
success,  my  dear  fellow.”  He  gritted  his  teeth,  steadied 
nis  nerve  and  has  always  been  my  best  ^^Otto.” 

I  am  tempted  to  say  much  more  on  the  subject  of 
pving  s  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Lyceum,  which  Mr 
Shaw  so  unjustly  derides  or  so  wilfully  mis-represents  • 
but  It  must  not  be  here,  for  I  have  already  been  betrayed 
into  by-paths  when  I  should  have  been  writing  about 
old  members  of  the  Lyceum  Company.  But  I  would 

though  to  those  who  knew  him  it  is  unnecessary _ 

that  no  matter  how  stern,  how  ruthless  he  was  at 
rehearsal  Irving  was  never  so  for  the  paltry  reason 
which  Mr.  Shaw  ascribes  to  him.  NEVER!  NEVER! 
What  if  he  did  lay  a  rough  hand  sometimes  on  your 
quivering  nerves.?  Have  you  ever  heard  the  Clerk  of 
me  Course  talk  to  a  field  of  jockeys  at  the  starting-post .? 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  Eight  yelled  at  by  the  coach 
from,  the  Towpath  for  “thick-skulled,  beetle-headed, 
bat-brained,  half-witted,  sanguinary  DOLTS .?  ”  These 
things  are  to  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  “guts” 
they  will  give  us  for  the  race  of  Life. 

I  have  leapt  forward  in  my  story  with  a  vengeance! 
•tor,  so  far,  I  am  still  nothing  more  than  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  cypher  and  a  very  unpromising  one  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  that  Lyceum  crowd;  but,  if  I  lost  neither  my 
nerve  nor  my  hope,  at  least  I  lost  my  heart  there. 

Another  pause!  How  shall  I  describe  her?  In  the 
tram  of  Don  Pedro,”  there  were  two  little  pages  in 
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buff  jerkins,  top-boots  and  spurs,  on  their  arrival  from 
the  wars ;  in  mauve  damask  trunks,  tunics  and  shoulder- 
capes  during  the  scenes  of  festivity  which  followed. 
One  possessed  a  name  almost  as  long  as  her  little  person 
— Angelita  Helena  Margarita  de  Silva  Ferro.  There 
was  about  her  the  indescribable  air  of  quality— no 
wonder,  perhaps,  for  the  blood  of  Charles  Stuart,  the 
“Merry  One,”  was  in  her  veins,  derived  through  the 
beautiful  Barbara  Villiers  but  a  few  generations  back. 
Thus:  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Second  Duke  of 
Grafton— grandson  of  Charles  II — married  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth,^  {Scott’s  Chief  of  Kintail).  Flis  only  child 
Caroline  married  Louis  Peter  Francis  Malcolm  Drum¬ 
mond,  Count  de  Melfort.  (He  was  Inspector-General 
of  Cavalry  in  Napoleon’s  army  and  was  at  Waterloo 
with  his  two  sons.)  His  daughter,  Helen  Juliet  Drum¬ 
mond  de  Melfort,  was  this  little  lady’s  grandmother." 
Her  father  was  Don  Ramon  de  Silva  Ferro,  the  Consul 
for  Chili  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  my  mother-in- 
law\  He  descended  from  the  de  Silva’s  of  Mondonedo, 
in  Galicia,  Counts  of  Cifuentes,  hereditary  “claveros,” 
i.e.,  keepers  of  the  keys  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava.  He 
was,  like  many  Spaniards,  very  versatile,  wrote  a  Life 
of  Las  Casas,  The  Protector  of  the  Indians,  established 
ari  ice-factory  in  Havana,  for  which  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  which  was  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  natives,  received  the  Royal  Armor- 
ican  Order  of  Isabella  la  Catolica,  founded  by  Ferdinand 
\'H,  for  services  in  his  cause  during  the  Car  list  troubles 
and,^  among  many  other  enterprises,  received  a  con¬ 
cession  to  vvork  the  fisheries  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
It  was  during  a  visit  to  these  that  he  lost  his  life  in  a 


N'  Joshua  Reynolds  appears  in  a  group  called  I  think 
National  Gallery,  where  he  is  depicted  holding  a 
gem  m  nisnght  hand.  He  it  w^as  who  raised  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  in  177S. 

^^ohne  Dmrnmond,  her  mother,  was  a  highly  individualistic  and 
ftrimnfl!  aF  Her  portrait  reminds. one  of  Lady  Stair  (the 

at  Se  ^  Scott’s  Bride  of  Lammermoor).  She  was  in  Paris 

to  echo  fhf^L  ^  ®^the  Revolution  and  w^as  nearly  killed  by  the  mob  for  refusing 
PstmFii'n  saw  her  husband's  preceptress  of  The 

was  riewr  Royal,  dragged  from  her  side  to  the  scaffold,  and 

never  seen  to  lean  back  in  her  chair  or  carriage. 
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Lady  Martin-Harvey’s  Grandmother  (Grand-daughter  of  The 
Earl  of  Seaforth— The  Chief  of  Kintail  ”) 
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collision  between  his  yacht  El  Pelayo  and  an  American 
craft. 

And  now  the  small  representative  of  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  forbears — quite  aware  of  the  “noblesse” 
which  they  “oblige” — ^was  balancing  herself  on  the 
sill  of  the  proscenium-wing,  clad  in  her  damask  trunks 
and  tunic,  fluttering  my  heart  with  eyes  of  an  ardent 
Armorican  glow  tempered  with  the  shrewd  humour  of 
the  North,  sweeping  away  all  thoughts  of  the  Marys 
and  the  Bessies  of  “calf”  days,  and  focusing  its  re¬ 
gard  upon  her  small  person  once  and  for  all. 

Another  long  pause,  and  I  have  caught  myself  looking 
back  with  a  smile  over  those  happy  days  with  little 
ability  or  even— for  some  strange  reason — little  in¬ 
clination  to  write  of  them.  Days  when  I  would  be 
permitted  to  accompany  her  from  the  Lyceum  to  her 
father’s  house  in  Gloucester  Road,  a  distance  we  often 
covered  four  times  a  day  on  our  “  sturdies  ”  (my  wife’s 
word)  with  an  infinity  of  subjects  to  discuss  on  the  way. 
Days  when  we  would  spend  the  time  between  morning 
and  evening  performances  at  the  Vienna  Cafe,  in  Oxford 
Street  where,  for  the  expense  of  a  cup  of  the  best  coffee 
and  crescent  rolls  in  London,  we  could  linger  and 
continue  our  interminable  talks.  Days  when  at  last  I 
was  allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  enchanted  house  where 
she  lived,  to  be  presented  to  the  sweet  and  grave  Sefior 
de  Silva  Ferro  himself,  who  was  not  a  little  amused  at 
his  daughter’s  occupation  as  a  “paje  mudo”‘  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  to  the  elegant  granddaughter  of  the  lofty 
old  Lady  Caroline,  a  charming  hostess  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  theatre  and  its  ways,  chiefly  intent 
upon  her  painting,  her  French  and  Spanish  literature, 
and  her  cigarettes. 

The  season  wore  away,  and  Much  Ado  ran  its 
triumphant  course  till  June,  1883,  when  rumours  began 
to  circulate  about  the  projected  American  tour  of  our 
Chief.  All  were  agog  to  know  who  would  be  lucky 
enough  to  be  taken.  I  placed  my  own  chances  for  and 

^  “Dumb  page.” 
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against  before  my  old  friend — as  he  had  now  become — 
Jack  Archer.  To  my  amazement  he  hinted  with 
whispered  secretiveness  that  I  was  likely  to  be  taken, 
and  I  was!  Not  only  I,  but  the  adored  Miss  de  Silva 
too!  x-lnd  now  follow^ed,  through  June_  and  July, 
revivals  of  the  plays  which  would  form  Irving’s  reper¬ 
toire  in  the  United  States.  These  were  Louis  XI, 
Charles  /,  Hamlet,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  The  Bells, 
The  Belle's  Stratagem,  The  Lyons  Mail  and  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  At  last  I  emerged  from  the  ranks  of  the 
voiceless  and  was  entrusted  with  such  almost  mono¬ 
syllabic  opportunities  as  “  We  all  perish  ”  (words  spoken 
by  an  ancient  plague-ridden  peasant  in  Louis  XI)  and 
“  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed  ” — “  Balthazar  ” 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice).  But  for  the  most  part,  I 
was  still  inarticulate ;  as  a  boatman  in  Charles  the  First, 
a  Court  Fool  in  Hamlet,'^  a  waiter  and  a  sans  culotte  in 
The  Lyons  Mail,  an  Alsatian  peasant  and  a  juryman  in 
The  Bells.  The  last  was  a  thrilling  experience.  Seated 
in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  Hall  in  the  Court  House  I 
watched  Irving,  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  go  through 
the  agony  of  his  dream  and  once  again,  under  the  spell 
of  the  mesmerist,  experience  all  the  horror  of  that  night 
when  he  murdered  the  Polish  Jew.  It  was  a  marvellous 
opportunity  for  studying  his^  every  movement  and 
noting  every  cadence  of  his  voice.  I  see  the  alabaster¬ 
like  outline  of  his  face  cutting  clear  across  the  gloom  of 
the  Hall;  I  see  his  frantic  efforts  to  resist  the  skill  of 
the  mesmerist.  When  at  last  Mathias  succumbs,  and 
the  day  of  the  murder  is  ‘suggested’  to  him,  I  hear  the 


In  showing  me  what  he  ■wished  done  ■with  this  small  supernumerary  part, 
Irving  gave  me  my  first  vmd  example  of  his  mastery  in  technique.  I  was  to 

H.iiU  general  exodus  of  the  courtiers  before 

Hamlets  first  soliloquy.  On  either  side  of  me  were  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
1°  to  them  and  point  to  the  melancholy  form  of  Hamlet 
T  if*^  disregaraed.  In  rehearsing  this  for  me  he  took  the  fool’s  bauble 
pointed  it  at  the  place  where  Hamlet  would  be 
^  thousand  quaint,  satirical,  quizzical, 
reminded  me  of  Nothing  so 
SaK  i^thJ  f  grotesque  mediaeval  faces  carved  under  the  ‘miserere’ 

in,“  ^  cathedral.  The  moment  made  an  indelible 

uRtoh  “  revelation  of  his  control  over  the  muscles  of 

a  tace  uhich  i;\as  usually  almost  sphinx-like  in  its  immobility. 
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long-drawn  somnambulistic  sigh  as  he  answers  — “  Yes  ?  ” 
Again,  when  (living  through  the  scene  in  trance)  he  has 
decided  to  kill  the  Jew,  and,  pauses  outside  his  house,  in 
the  silence  of  the  snow,  waiting  and  listening  for  his 
victim,  I  listen  to  the  pathetic  cadence  of  his  voice  as 
Mathias  hears  the  distant  wail  of  his  little  daughter — 
“Little  Annette  is  crying.”  I  hear  the  cry  of  relief 
when  the  church  clock  beats  midnight  and,  believing 
that  the  Jew  has  already  passed,  and  that  he  has  been 
saved  from  the  crime  of  murder,  he  sinks  upon  his 
knees  in  a  passion  of  gratitude — “Thank  God!  Thank 
God.”  I  hear  his  horrified  scream  as  he  forces  himself 
to  look  at  his  dead  victim  and  recoils  in  terror  from  the 
fixed  stare  of  the  Jew’s  dead  eyes.  Every  movement  is 
burnt  into  my  remembrance  and  I  could  still  describe 
each  moment  of  that  masterly  scene.  How  long  it  was 
to  be  before  I  could  put  into  practice  the  glorious 
lessons  it  was  my  privilege  to  receive!  lessons  which 
were,  nevertheless,  stowed  away  in  my  subconsciousness 
for  use  in  due  season. 

We  are  afloat  in  The  City  of  Rome — surely  one  of 
the  most  elegant  liners  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
My  beloved  is  there,  placed  in  the  care  of  Loveday 
and  an  older  lady  in  the  company.  I  am  to  have 
twenty  dollars  a  week;  out  of  which,  by  the  way,  I 
save  in  the  course  of  the  tour  and  am  able  to 
send  my  brother  who,  sick  of  the  sea,  wishes  to  try 
fruit-farming,  to  California.  My  father,  who  is  now 
in  New  York  and  designing  racing  cutters,  is  there 
with  my  sister  and  brother,  so  we  take  up  our  quarters 
in  the  same  house  with  them  in  West  14th  Street. 
The  ‘  ‘we”  includes  Charles  Thomas  Hunt  Helmsley. 
At  the  time  I  first  met  him,  he  was  going  through  one 
of  the  startlingly  rapid  changes  of  interest,  which  were 
characteristie  of  him.  He  was  one  of  the  ‘Lyceum 
gentlemen.’  To  this  occupation  he  had  come  through 
wholesale  chemical  interests,  via  a  progression  bicycle¬ 
racing,  turf-frequenting  and  opera-following.  His  tall 
figure  recommended  him  to  Irving  as  suitable  to  appear 
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as  his  ‘double’^  in  plays  like  The  Bells  and  The  Lyons 
Mail.  In  the  case  of  The  Bells  this  ‘double’  would 
represent  “  Mathias  ”  in  the  vision  which  brought  down 
the  curtain  on  the  first  act.  In  The  Lyons  IVLciil  he 
was  Lesurques’  ‘double’  as  he  crossed  behind  the  cafe 
windows  in  Act  I,  while  the  Chief  was  making  his  change 
from  that  character  to  “  Dubose  ” ;  and  again  in  the  final 
act  when  “Dubose”  caught  behind  the  door  in  the 
garret  scene  is  set  upon  by  the  infuriated  crowd,  while 
Lesurques  is  simultaneously  making  the  quick  change 
preparatory  to  his  final  entrance.  For  his  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  this  way  Helmsley  was  nicknamed  ‘  Double,’ 
and  ‘  Double  ’  he  remains  to  this  day.  One  of  the  very 
pleasant  results  of  this  meeting  in  New  York  was  that 
he  became  engaged  to  my  sister  whom  he  inarried  in 
1888.  Later  he  became  stage-manager  to  Sir  George 
Alexander  and  afterwards  combined  that  office  with 
general  business  management.  He  remained  with  Sir 
tjeorge  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  for  twenty  years,  in 
fact  until  the  latter’s  death  in  1918. 

This  and  the  many  succeeding  American  tours  of 
Irving  have  been  so  admirably  and  exhaustively  chron¬ 
icled  by  Bram  Stoker^  and  by  Austin  Brereton®  that 
I  w’ould  refer  readers  to  these  sources  for  a  picture  of 
their  amazing  and  triumphant  success.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  nothing  on  so  large  and  complete  a  scale,  with  such 
continuous  success  artistically  and  financially,  has  ever 
equalled  them.  It  is  true  that  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Aleiningen’s  company,  when  they  visited  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1881,  was  a  larger  ensemble,  for  they  even 
brought  all  their  supers  with  them;  but  this  famous 
company  never  extended  its  travels,  as  Irving  did, 
through  every  part  of  the  United  States  from  New  York 

^  ^  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  I  should  explain  that  there  are  moments 

III  a  play  when  a  character  on  the  stage  has  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  This 
apparently  impossible  feat  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  “double,?  i.e., 
another  actor  dressed  in  a  similar  costume  to  his  principal. 

^Personal  Remtniscmces  of  Plenty  Irving,  by  Bram  Stoker,  2  vols.  Heine- 
mann,  1906. 

*  ,  by  Austin  Br^reton ,  2  vols .  Longmann  Green  &  Co , , 
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to  San  Francisco  and  South  to  New  Orleans.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  every  play  in  the  various 
repertoires  which  Irving  took  on  his  tours,  was  mounted 
to  precisely  the  same  elaborate  extent  as  at  the  Lyceum: 
i.e.,  of  course,  wherever  the  stages  on  the  route  per¬ 
mitted.  There  was  no  economy  in  any  single  detail  of 
production,  none  of  the  contriving  which  gradually  has 
been  forced  upon  us  in  these  post-war  days  of  costly 
freight.  Every  ‘flat,’  every  ‘cloth,’  every  step,  every 
platform,  every  costume  used  in  the  Lyceum  production, 
aggregating  hundreds  of  tons,  was  carried.  The  only 
other  North- American  tour  which  is  comparable  was 
perhaps  my  own  in  1923-4  when,  as  a  detail  of  theatrical 
history,  I  may  state  that  I  took  eight  complete  pro¬ 
ductions  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  visiting 
Canada  afterwards.  The  repertoire  consisted  of 
CEdipus,  Hamlet,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The  Burgo¬ 
master  of  Stilemonde,  Via  Crucis,  The  Cigarette  Maker's 
Romance,  David  Garrick,  and  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams. 

It  was  admitted  that,  before  Irving  took  his  company 
to  New  York,  nothing  to  compare  with  the  completeness 
of  the  ensemble  and  the  artistic  harmony  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  had  been  seen  there.  The  nobility  of  his 
purpose,  the  singleness  of  his  aim,  the  devotion,  respect 
and  love  for  his  art,  and  his  capacity  for  organization 
were  admitted  and  extolled  on  all  sides. 
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Theatrical  flotsam  and  jetsam.  Production  of  Twelth  Night  at  the  Lyceum. 
Irving’s  unaccountable  speech.  Return  to  States.  Promotion  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  My ‘course  of  love.’  Pasteur’s  cure  for  sea-sickness.  Return 
to  the  Lyceum.  Irving’s  effort  to  book  the  pit  fails.  Reflections  thereon. 

For  the  company— at  least  for  the  men,  and  apart, 
of  course,  from  work,  it  was  a  roaring,  rattling  time. 
I  don’t  quite  know  what  comes  over  a  body  of  men 
when  they  travel  abroad  in  this  way.  The  old  Adam 
breaks  loose.  Perhaps  distance  from  the  restraining 
influence  of  home  and  the  good  opinion  of  neighbours, 
is  answerable  for  it.  Certain  it  is  that  with  most  of  us 
the  shackles  of  convention  were  thrown  off,  and  we  had 
no  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  defeat  or  countermine. 
I  knew  one  company,  I  won’t  mention  names,  but  the 
members  of  it  were  all  very  brilliant  personalities,  which 
sailed  away  about  this  time,  to  present  the  work  of  a 
very  distinguished  poet  before  the  American  public, 
blazed  its  way  like  a  gang  of  buccaneers  from  Glasgow 
to  the  States,  got  into  trouble  in  Canada,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  for  smashing  up  the  gorgeous 
mirrors  which  lined  the  walls  of  Green’s  Cafe  in 
Philadelphia,  and  finally  ran  on  the  rocks  in  New  York, 
where  they  were  bailed  out  by  Henry  C.  Miner.  He 
persuaded  the  leading  man — a  very  brilliant  Imt  very 
temperamental  actor,  to  take  the  gold  cure.  He  did, 
poor  chap,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  died  long  before 
his  time,  a  dear,  but  impossible  fellow;  one  of  those 
wayward  geniuses  whose  gallant  spirits  will  soar  into  the 
empyrean  wheri  relieved  of  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay. 

Ihis  old  Bohemianism  died  hard.  In  my  own  time 
I  have  been  entertained  after  the  play  at  clubs  where 
the  ideal  of  hospitality  was  to  ply  the  guest  with  cham- 
pagne  frapp  e  till  he  was  helpless  or  apoplectic.  Flotsam 
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from  the  bad  old  days  used  occasionally  to  float  into 
the  Lyceum  under  the  kindly  wing  of  Irving.  Ancient, 
unsteady  ‘depictors,’  as  they  called  themselves,  were 
often  found  odd  jobs  in  his  productions.  One,  I 
remember,  was  given  the  task  of  knocking  off  the 
shackles  from  the  ankles  of  Irving  as  ‘  Robert  Landry  ’ 
in  The  Dead  Heart  until,  having  got  down  to  his  knees 
for  the  purpose  and  being  too  unstable  to  rise,  he 
disappeared  thereafter  from  the  scene — though  not 
from  the  salary  list.  I  had  several  such  in  the  crowd  of 
Theban  citizens  when  I  came  to  play  (Edipus  Rex  at 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House.  There  was  a  low  haunt 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  which  such  old  topers  used  to 
foregather.  One  night,  several  Thebans  swung  in  and 
ordered  refreshment.  “Hullo  boys,  got  a  job?” 
they  were  greeted  with.  “Yes,  Cully,  (Edipus  Rex. 

.  .  .  Martin-Harvey  is  the  ‘  (Edipus, ’  and  we’re  the 
bloody  wrecks.”  Such  ‘  antient  Pistols  ’  are  happily  almost 
things  of  the  past,  though  there  be  men  in  the  street  who 
like  to  think  an  actor,  especially  a  ‘star,’  cannot  play  his 
part  without  liberal  potations.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  been  driving  me,  was  overhauling  his  car  in  a  garage 
and  had  encouraged  a  mechanic  to  suppose  him  my 
chauffeur.  “  They  tell  me,”  said  the  garage-hand,  “  that 
he  lifts  the  little  finger  pretty  bad.”  “  Do  they?  ”  said  my 
friend.  “Yes,”  the  man  replied,  caressing  the  reflection 
with  a  smile  of  affectionate  envy,  “  and  they  say  he  can’t 
play  ‘  Sydney  Carton’  till  he’s  three  sheets  in  the  wind.” 

Will  nothing  cure  me  of  these  digressions  ? 

From  all  the  glory  and  the  triumph  of  this  first 
American  tour,  Irving  returned  to  the  Lyceum  for  a 
season  of  small  disappointments.  Twelfth  Night  was 
produced  and  failed  to  please.  The  cast  was  a  quite 
remarkable  example  of  square  pegs  in  round  holes — 
Ellen  Terry  as  ‘Viola’  of  course  excepted,  and  Fred 
Terry,  then  making  a  very  comely  and  charming 
appearance  as  her  brother,  ‘Valentine.’  Not  one 
other  character  of  importance  was  in  the  right  hands. 
The  mistakes  in  casting  were  incomprehensible,  because 
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Irving  had  an  almost  ideal  cast  in  the  existing  members 
of  his  company,  all  of  whom,  when  the  play  was  taken 
to  America  the  following  Autumn,  made  conspicuous 
successes.  Tom  Wenman  as  ‘Sir  Toby  Belch,’ 
Norman  Forbes  as  ‘Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,’  Sam 
Johnson  as  the  clown,  Feste,  and  Winifred  Emery  as 
‘Olivia’  were  an  ideal  combination.  In  spite  of  this, 
Irving  went  outside  his  company  and  engaged  David 
Fisher,  who  was  then  almost  inarticulate,  for  ‘  Sir 
Toby,’  Frank  Wyatt,  a  particularly  charming  dancer, 
for  the  ungainly  oaf  ‘Aguecheek,’  Stanislaus  Calhaem, 
whose  dental  accoutrement  rendered  his  speech  almost 
unintelligible,  and  Rose  Leclercq,  long  past  the  meridian 
of  her  charms,  as  ‘Olivia.’  For  what  my  opinion  at 
such  an  early  age  was  worth,  I  revelled  in  Irving’s 
tragi-comic  ‘Malyolio’;  but  he  did  not  please  on  the 
first  night  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  unsuitability 
of  the  rest  of  the  cast  to  their  respective  parts  and  the 
indiscriminate  applause  of  one  section  of  the  house, 
which  exasperated  the  pit  and  gallery,  led  to  a  rather 
hostile  demonstration  at  the  end  of  the  play.  For  the 
only  time  in  all  the  years  I  was  with  him  my  Chief  lost 
his  head.  He  came  before  the  curtain  in  a  somewhat 
belligerent  mood,  and  said:  “I  cannot  understand  in 
what  way  we  have  given  you  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
I  cannot  understand  how  a  company  of  earnest  come¬ 
dians,  cl^cLTi^  sohcT  dfid  ‘woTd'~pcTj6ct — ”  The  rest  was 
drowmed  in  a  shout  of  laughter  at  the  quaint  phrase. 
Good  humour  was  immediately  restored.  Long  did 
we  wonder  why  Irving  had  made  use  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  phrase.  It^  seems,  as  his  private  secretary, 
L.  k .  Austin,  explained  to  us  afterwards,  that  this 
phrase  was  the  traditional  one  used  by  managers  of  old 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  profession,  when  they  were 
advertising  for  people  to  recruit  their  companies:  just 
“  w  date,  they  phrased  such  advertisements, 

responsible  people,  to  dress  well  on  and 
.  (i.e.,  on  and  off  the  stage).  Irving  must  have 

frequently  responded  in  his  impecunious  days  to  such 
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an  advertisement  and  in  the  brain-storm  of  the  moment 
the  old  familiar  phrase  slipped  out.  A  more  serious 
misfortune  fell  upon  us,  however.  A  few  nights  after 
the  production  Ellen  Terry  fell  ill  and  had  to  leave  the 
cast.  This  undoubtedly  shortened  the  run  of  the  play. 
The  disaster  was  the  worse  because  I  think  Irving 
revived  the  comedy  rather  for  the  sake  of  Ellen  Terry 
than  for  himself.  The  run  came  to  an  end  after  thirty- 
nine  performances.  My  own  efforts  in  this  revival  were 
limited  to  supplying — on  a  property  harp,  with  three 
other  oriental  creatures — ^the  “food  of  love,”  in  other 
words  ‘music’  for  the  sick  Orsino,  and  to  joining  in  a 
dance  at  the  final  curtain. 

A  great  promotion,  however,  and  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  were  lying  in  wait  for  me.  Irving  decided  upon 
a  second  American  tour.  I  was  re-engaged ;  but 
Madame  de  Silva  could  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  her 
daughter  for  another  long  period,  so  that  my  beloved 
and  I  were  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  long 
separation.  My  path  of  true  love  was  not  running  very 
smoothly.  I  was  not  accepted  in  her  parents’  house  as 
a  suitor.  Her  mother  informed  me  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  other  views  for  her  future.  This  was  only 
natural.  A  youngster  who  was  little  more  than  a 
‘super’  and  whose  future  was  nebulous,  to  say  the  least, 
could  not  present  a  very  eligible  match  for  a  little  lady 
so  distinguished.  All  the  same,  she  and  I  had  already 
plighted  our  troth  and  in  an  entirely  unconventional 
way;  for  it  was  she  who  had  asked  me  to  marry  her! 
Perhaps  it  was  Madame  de  Silva’s  hope  that  a  lengthened 
separation  would  be  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  our  attach¬ 
ment,  and  that  she  saw  the  opportunity  to  realise  her 
hope  by  refusing  to  allow  her  daughter  to  go  on 
another  American  tour  with  myself  in  the  company. 

In  this  hope  she  was  mistaken — her  daughter  and  I 
were  both  of  some  tenacity  and,  moreover,  a  great 
sorrow  was  to  fall  upon  the  family  during  _my  absence 
in  the  tragic  death  of  Don  Ramon,  a  circumstance 
which  brought  us  together  more  closely  than  before. 
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The  promotion  in  my  work  came  dramatically. 
A.  G..  Andrews,  nick-named  ‘Bogey,’  who  had  for 
many  years  played  boys’  parts  in  Irving’s  repertoire, 
announced  to  the  Guv’nor  that  he  could  not  go  to 
America  again  without  a  considerable  advance  in  salary. 
“Quite  right,  my  boy,”  Irving  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  him._  “Quite  right.  Only,”  he  added,  laying  his 
hand  kindly  upon  Bogey’s  shoulder,  “I  don’t  want 
you.”  ‘ Bogey’  gave  me  the  hint  while  we  were  playing 
cricket  in  Regent’s  Park  to  apply  for  his  parts.  I  did  so 
promptly,  through  my  frienMy  intermediary,  Loveday ; 
but  it  was  a  stiif  fight  before  I  got  them.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  plays  which  Irving  revived  at  the  Lyceum 
before  his  American  tour  gave  me  little  opportunity. 
I  see  by  old  programmes  that  I  played  ‘  de  Clermont,’ 
some  polysyllabic  reveller  in  Richelieu,  and  the  Herald, 
‘Montjoie,’  in  Louis  XL  Then  came  that  sad  parting 
with  my  beloved,  on  the  last  night  of  the  season, 
when  we  had  walked  to  her  home  from  the  Lyceum’ 
having  leant  on  the  bridge  crossing  the  Regent’s  Canal 
by  St.  Mark’s  Church  in  long  delay,  and  finally  separ- 
ated;  she  so  soon  to  encounter  a  great  tragedy,  I,  as 
unknowingly,  to  take  a  great  leap  forward  in  my  work. 

Imng  and  the  Lyceum  Company  sailed  on  the 
Fartstan  for  Quebec.  The  voyage  was  chiefly  memor¬ 
able  for  an  experiment  in  the  prevention  of  sea-sickness. 

I  he  great  Dr.  Pasteur  had  recently  invented  a  plaster 

Su  !i  ‘bourse  the  wags  immediately 

called  It  Pasteur  s  Plaster  of  Paris.  The  members  of 

the  company  were  invited  to  offer  themselves  for 
experimeirt.  ^  idea  was  to  place  this  plaster,  by 
of  arms  on  that  part  of  the  victim, 

shodder  wS  between  the 

when  explained, 

en  he  handed  out  the  plasters  on  treasury^  day 

re“ns""Th^^'^"  -Sro"f  S 

Sii  were  at  once  definite  and  peculiar. 

Withm  an  ho^  of  applying  the  plaster  the  streets  of 

^  The  professional  word  for  salary.” 
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Liverpool,  as  we  walked  abroad,  began  to  heave  and  sink 
in  a  way  which  necessitated  the  use  of  sea-legs  where 
no  sea  was,  to  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the 
passers-by  who,  of  course,  attributed  your  unsteady  gait 
to  another  cause.  “  Splendid,”  we  said,  already  green 
with  mal  de  mer,  “one  gets  over  all  the  sensations  of 
sea-sickness  before  one  goes  aboard.”  Unfortunately, 
the  symptoms,  and  in  an  aggravated  form,  continued  for 
days  after  we  had  been  afloat,  without  bringing  even 
the  blessed  relief  of  a  hearty  ‘throw-up.’  At  last  you 
implored  a  friend  to  tear  the  wretched  plaster  from 
your  back  and  throw  it  into  the  sea;  whereupon,  you 
violently  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  and  felt  better. 

My  work  on  this  tour  gave  me  great  heart  and  some 
confidence  in  the  future.  I  was  promoted  to  Lorenzo 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  when  we  started  upon  our 
travels  at  Quebec,  and  was  even  complimented  by  my 
Chief’s  private  secretary,  Louis  Austin,  who  had  be¬ 
come  a  fast  and  encouraging  friend.  I  had  the  unspeak¬ 
able  pleasure  of  watching  dear  Winifred  Emery  fail  to 
please  the  Guv’nor  in  the  part  of  the  Dauphin  in  the 
rehearsals  of  Louis  XI., — I  say  it  without  a  blush — 
and  of  receiving  the  part  myself,  for  want  of  anyone 
better.  I  watched  another  poor  girl  with  an  undis- 
guisable  ‘  derriere  ’  floundering  through  the  part  of 
Joliquet  in  The  Lyons  Mail,  to  the  despair  of  Irving 
and  my  own  malicious  satisfaction,  until  in  despair, 
he  threw  this  part  at  me  too.  I  played  these  two  boys’ 
parts  with  him  till  1898 — returning  even  after  I  had 
left  his  company,  for  special  weeks  when  he  revived 
the  plays  and  I  could  fit  them  in  with  the  performance 
of  other  engagements.  By  that  time  I  was  no  longer 
a  youngster  and  Irving  had  some  excuse  for  saying, 
as  he  watched  me  from  the  wings,  hopping  up  and  down 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  cellar  in  the  Inn  scene: 
“  Humph ;  not  so  bad  for  an  old  man !  ”  These  two  parts 
were  not  only  valuable  to  me  as  stage  experience;  they 
also  brought  me  into  very  close  range  with  the  work 
of  my  Chief  and,  I  venture  to  say,  the  nearer  you  were 
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to  Irving  the  more  wonderful  and  realistic  was  his 
acting.  By  ‘taking  thought’  he  reduced  his  lanky  figure, 
when  playing  Louis  XI,  to  that  of  a  shrunken  old 
man,  and  he  seemed  to  me,  as  I  knelt  as  the  Dauphin 
to  kiss  his  hand,  actually  to  smell  like  one. 

Another  part  which  fell  to  me  during  that  tour  and 
which  gave  me,  perhaps,  the  keenest  pleasure  of  all, 
was  Osric  in  Hamlet.  There  were  so  many  angles  from 
which  to  enjoy  the  playing  of  that  part.  Shakespeare’s 
skill  as  craftsman  in  introducing  a  light  note  to  deepen 
the  shadows  of  impending  tragedy;  Irving’s  curious 
spiritual  remoteness  during  this  scene,  as  of  a  man 
with  the  mist  of  death  gathering  about  him ;  the  charm 
of  the  waterfly’s  chatter,  and  his  undoubted  breeding 
despite  the  Elizabethan  affections  of  speech  which,  from 
Irving,  only  provoked  a  distant  smile  of  tolerant  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  which,  I  felt,  kept  the  relation  of  the  two 
characters  in  such  perfect  yet  contrasted  equipoise. 
Finally,  I  received  the  part  of  ‘The  Messenger’  in 
Much  Ado,  a  small  triumph  after  being  whipped  out 
of  this  same  messenger’s  mere  personal  attendant  so 
short  a  time  ago.  I  was  getting  on! 

Our  return  to  the  Lyceum  in  May,  ’85,  was  memorable 
for  Irving’s  effort  to  book  the  pit.  Pittites  were  at  once 
cleft  in  two  parties :  those  who  wished  to  book  their  seats 
and  those  who  wished  to  stand  in  ‘  queues  ’  and  take  their 
chance.  There  was  a  violent  uproar  when  Irving  opened 
his  theatre  imder  these  new  conditions:  ultimately  the 
old  order  gained  the  day  and  within  a  couple  of  weeks 
he  went  back  to  the  long-established  custom. 

Since  Irving’s  day  the  custom  of  booking  the  pit 
has  very  largely  extended;  always  I  think  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  Theatre — and  for  many  reasons.  First,  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that,  as  Irving  himself  pointed  out, 
people  who  have  booked  a  seat  seldom  applaud — hence 
one  misses  the  expression  of  approval  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  are  so  great  an  encouragement  to  us  in 
our  work.  A  prominent  member  of  the  D’Oyley  Carte 
Opera  Company,  after  their  last  season  in  London, 
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expressed  the  chagrin  of  the  company  in  having  lost 
the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  old-fashioned  pit  and 
said  that,  whenever  they  came  to  town  again,  it  would 
be  to  a  theatre  where  there  was  a  large  unbookable 
pit.  Secondly,  people  who  can  well  afford  to  go  to  the 
stalls  or  dress-circle  will  certainly  save  their  money  if 
they  can  be  sure  of  a  seat  by  booking  it — even  in  the 
pit.  Irving  spoke  of  ladies  arriving  in  their  broughams 
to  book  their  pit  seats.  My  friend  Rodway,  of  the 
Princess  Theatre,  Birmingham  endorsed  this  evidence 
and  told  me  the  following  tale  of  an  experience  when 
he  tried  booking  the  pit  at  his  own  theatre.  One  evening 
an  urgent  query  was  made  from  the  stage  as  to  whether 
a  certain  doctor  was  in  the  house.  The  doctor  rose 
and  answered  in  the  affirmative  from  the  pit!  where 
he  had  booked  a  seat  for  3/-.  This  was  a  man  who 
hitherto  had  always  patronised  the  stalls.  Again,  a 
house  where  the  cheaper  parts  are  booked  has  a  forlorn 
and  neglected  appearance  at  night.  In  place  of  a  line 
of  people  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open — ^which,  in 
itself,  is  a  most  useful  advertisement  for  the  popularity 
of  a  theatre — one  sees  what  is  apparently  a  deserted 
building,  where  even  lights  have  been  economised 
because  no  one  stands  waiting  for  admission.  Lastly, 
the  booking  of  seats  necessitates  use  of  the  post,  the 
telephone,  or  else  a  personal  visit  to  the  Box-office, 
all  of  which  are  sources  of  expense  in  time,  cash  or 
trouble  for  those  who  go  to  the  cheaper  parts.  It  is 
my  deliberate  opinion  that — as  Irving  predicted  when 
he  tried  it  at  the  Lyceum  in  ’85 — to  book  a  pit  is  to 
break  the  backbone  of  the  Theatre. 

The  plays  with  which  the  season  of  1885  began,  gave 
me  the  golden  opportunity  of  appearing  at  the  Lyceum 
as  ‘  Osric,’  the  ‘  Dauphin,’  and  ‘  Lorenzo.’  My  pro¬ 
motion,  however,  was  soon  to  receive  a  severe  set¬ 
back;  for  in  Olivia,  the  next  production,  I  was  reduced 
once  more  to  the  ranks  of  the  inarticulate. 

The  autumn  of  that  season  was  given  up  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Olivia  and  rehearsals  for  Faust. 
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The  triumph  and  splendour  of  Faust.  My  part  of  five  words.  The  value 
of  small  opportunities.  Conway’s  tragic  experience.  Another  fling  at 
Shaw.  Actors  and  their  “  frames  Mrs.  Stirling  and  Sir  William  Gregory. 
The  Lyceum  Green  Room.  The  Beef-steak  Room.  Irving’s  guests.  His 
princely  entertainments. 

Of  the  splendour,  the  popularity  and  the  commercial 
success  of  this  latter  production  all  may  read  in  the 
biographies  of  Irving  by  Bram  Stoker  and  Austin 
Brereton.  I  shall  not  linger  over  this  period.  The  old 
heart-break  comes  back  and  still  sets  me  wondering 
whether  I  was  right  to  go  on  enduring  through  these 
and  many  years  to  come.  The  play  ran  its  first  course 
for  375  performances.  You  will  find  me  in  the  cast 
as  ‘  A  soldier.’  This  part  gave  me  five  words  to  speak ! 
I  used  to  rush  in  with  a  crowd,  discover  ‘Valentine’ 
lying  on  the  ground  bleeding,  and  ejaculate:  “’Tis 
Valentine!  our  comrade  Valentine.” 

Was  it  lack  of  ambition  that  allowed  me  to  endure 
this?  It  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  ambition.  If 
ambition  means  a  desire  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty, 
yes,  I  lacked  such  ambition.  To  me  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  indifference  where  I  have  done  my 
work.  It  is  the  work  itself  which  has  been  my  chief 
joy.  It  is  pleasant  to  work  among  one’s  peers;  it  is 
pleasant  to  feel  that  one  has  left  one  or  two  ‘  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time’;  but  perfection  in  the  art  I  love 
has  been  my  real  ambition — unrealised,  of  course,  for 
that  must  be  so  in  this  world,  or  “what’s  a  heaven 
for?”  This  urge,  therefore,  led  me  to  do  my  best  with 
what  small  crumbs  of  work  were  flung  to  me.  I  am 
lingering  over  this  period  because  I  think  it  is  worth 
while;  because  I  hope  some  youngster  may  read  these 
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words  and  maybe  derive  comfort  from  the  reflection 
that  in  spite  of  set-backs,  if  one  makes  a  habit  of  doing 
one’s  utmost  with  the  small  opportunities  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  that  same  habit  will  serve  one  when 
the  great  opportunity  which  everyone  gets  sooner  or 
later  comes  along.  I  don’t  want  to  preach,  but  I  do 
feel  keenly  about  this  matter  of  making  the  most  of 
small  opportunities — and  in  my  own  case,  of  course, 
I  am  speaking  of  small  parts.  I  find,  as  a  manager, 
that  my  interest  is  immediately  aroused  when  I  see 
a  man  in  my  company  making  the  most  of  his  part, 
be  it  only  a  small  one.  You  all  know  Malcolm  Keen? 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  was  just  one  of  the  German 
officers  in  Stephen  Phillip’s  Armageddon  which  I  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  New  Theatre  in  1915.  He  had  not  an 
individual  word  to  say,  but  he  attracted  my  attention 
at  our  first  rehearsal  by  the  frowning,  tight-lipped 
concentration  he  showed  in  the  small  and  quite  obscure 
part  he  had  to  play.  I  soon  got  him  out  of  that  crowd 
and  gave  him  parts  of  increasing  importance.  He  shot 
up  and  has  kept  up. 

To  return  to  those  tiny  parts  I  had  to  play,  I  always 
found  ways  to  improve  them,  or  let  me  say  more 
modestly,  to  develop  them.  After  all,  no  matter  how 
little  a  character  has  to  say,  he  is  a  character,  a  living 
being  with  a  past  and  a  future — ^if  with  precious  little 
present! — a  being  with  habits,  tendencies  and  so  on. 
Every  night  one  can  try  to  say  one’s  few  words  just 
a  little  bit  better  than  the  night  before.  In  this  way,  one 
can  get  a  large  amount  of  experience  out  of  small 
opportunities.^ 

Meanwhile,  apart  from  the  hunger  for  more  work, 
life  was  very  pleasant.  Miss  de  Silva  was  engaged  for 
the  Faust  season — she  was  one  of  the  flight  of  angels 
who  bore  the  soul  of  Marguerite  to  her  celestial  abode 
as  the  final  curtain  descended  1  There  were  the  long 
walks  from  St.  Mark’s  Crescent,  where  she  now  lived, 

^  And,  as  Macready  (I  believe)  said,  double  your  experience  by  always  acting 
at  rehearsals. 
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through  Hampstead  Road,  Gower  Street,  Endell  Street, 
Bow  Street  to  the  Lyceum,  and  back  again  after  the 
performance,  walks  that  were  all  too  short  for  the 
infinity  of  subjects  to  be  discussed — books,  plays, 
pictures,  our  own  ambitions  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

Several  incidents  stand  out  in  my  remembrance  of 
these  days.  One  painful  recollection  is  the  failure  of 
poor  Conway  in  the  name  part  of  Faust.  It  was  all 
rather  sad.  Conway  was  a  darling  of  the  ladies,  and 
no  wonder:  his  face  had  the  regular  contours  and  the 
rather  ‘sweet’  expression  of  a  Praxitilean  Apollo.  I 
believe  he  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Lord 
Byron.  He  certainly  had  something  of  the  poet’s  beauty 
and  even  of  an  hereditary  tendency  to  embonpoint. 
I  thought  him  of  a  somewhat  meek  and  unassuming 
disposition,  both  by  nature  and  histrionic  training  quite 
unsuitable  to  the  part  of  the  stormy,  passion-driven 
Faust.  He  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  that 
part  anywhere.  Under  the  conditions  of  a  Lyceum 
production  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  disaster.  When 
I  say  “  histrionic  training  ”  I  refer  to  the  kind  of  work 
in  which  he  had  earned  experience  and  reputation,  as 
also  to  the  environment  which  had  hitherto  surrounded 
him  at  other  theatres  and  to  which  he  was  accustomed. 
I  rather  dwell  on  this  point  because  it  has  been  assumed, 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  for  instance,  that  Irving’s  actors 
were  beaten  and  badgered  by  him  into  obscurity,  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  they  could  make  no  impression 
on  Lyceum  audiences.  This  was  not  the  fact.  Irving 
gave  the  actors  he  engaged  every  chance  of  making  an 
impression  in  their  parts,  and  it  was  because  he  saw 
that  some  were  unable  to  do  justice  either  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  their  parts  that  he  sometimes  became 
savage.  And  the  reason  they  so  frequently  failed  was 
that  they  were  taken  out  of  a  smaller  milieu  and  put, 
as  it  were,  into  a  large  frame  wherein  they  were  either 
considerably  diminished  or  altogether  lost.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  case  of  several  men  distinguished  in  the 
smaller  walks  of  the  drama — men  like  Alfred  Bishop, 
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an  admirable  actor  at,  say,  the  Criterion  Theatre,  but 
comparatively  lost  at  the  Lyceum  in  such  parts  as 
‘  Sir  William  Ashton  ’  in  Ravenszvood  and  ‘  Gloucester  ’ 
iii  King  Lear.  This  was  even  the  case  with  Sir  George 
Alexander,  whose  mental  and  physical  proportions  were 
of  much  more  value  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  than 
at  the  Lyceum.  It  was  emphatically  the  case  with 
Conway,  who  came  from  the  elegant,  intimate  Haymarket 
into  the  large,  colourful  and  flamboyant  production  of 
Faust.  I  recall  a  saying  of  Gerald  du  Maurier’s: 
“Acting  must  be  ten  per  cent  larger  than  life.”  True; 
ten  per  cent  will  be  enough  for  the  modern  type  of 
play  in  which  we  generally  see  Sir  Gerald,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  proportion  increases  as  we  recede  from 
the  present  day,  and  I  think  we  might  say  that  in  old 
English  comedy  the  acting  should  be  twenty  per  cent 
larger  than  life ;  in  Shakespeare,  the  poetical  and  the 
romantic  drama  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  in  Greek 
drama,  perhaps  fifty  per  cent. 

So  poor  Conway  had  a  bad  time  at  the  rehearsals  of 
Faust.  Not  only  because  he  was  out  of  proportion  to 
his  frame,  but  because  in  the  multiplicity  of  elaborate 
scenic  effects  introduced  into  the  play,  which  were 
laboriously  built  up  during  rehearsals,  he  scarcely  had 
an  opportunity  of  having  a  straight  shot  at  his  part. 

Nervous  and  ill  at  ease,  he  failed  to  make  much 
impression  on  the  first  night.  He  was  rather  merci¬ 
lessly  handled  by  the  Press ;  he  came  down  to  rehearsal 
the  following  morning  feeling  broken  and  crushed,  as 
I  can  well  believe,  fell  off  a  trap,  which  had  failed  to 
work  the  night  before,  and  wept. 

He  was  persuaded — ^without  much  difficulty,  I  should 
imagine — ^to  relinquish  his  part,  and  Alexander  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  it.  It  was  a  tragedy  for  poor  Conway. 

A  pleasanter  recollection  to  linger  over  is  the  picture 
of  Mrs.  Stirling  in  the  character  of  ‘Martha.’  She 
was  then  very  old  and  used  to  sit  in  a  high-backed 
chair  in  the  green-room,  quite  comatose.  The  call-boy 
— Barnett — ^would  present  himself  when  the  ‘cue’  for 
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her  cutrsiicc  wss  getting  nesr.  She  would,  raise  herself 
with  difficulty.  Barnett  would  give  her  his  arm  and 
conduct  her  to  the  wing  from  which  she  was  to  make 
her  entrance.  The  ‘cue’  would  come  and  in  a  moment 
she  would  have  the  huge  audience  in  the  hollow  of 
her  hand  and  cracking  its  sides  with  laughter  as  she 
pursued  the  bored  and  reluctant  Devil  with  her  maidenly 
cajolements.  After  her  coy  departure,  Irving,  as 
Mephisto,  used  to  say:  “I  wonder  where  she’ll  go  to 
when  she  dies?  I  won’t  have  her”  and  bring  down 
the  house.  Mrs.  Stirling — shall  we  ever  see  a  more 
perfect  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  ? — ^was  always  met 
by  her  gallant,  white-haired  husband.  Sir  William 
Gregory,  at  the  Stage-door,  when  her  work  was  over. 
The  pleasant  picture  of  the  old  love-birds  driving  off 
side  by  side  in  the  “growler”  of  that  day  comes  back 
to  me  again. 

The  green-room  was  a  pleasant  place,  communi¬ 
cating  by  swing  doors  with  a  passage  across  which 
another  door  led  directly  on  to  the  stage.  Here  we 
would  all  assemble  for  our  ‘calls’  and  even  tread  the 
same  carpet  as  the  exalted  ‘principals,’  keeping  our 
respectful  distances,  however,  upon  the  green  settees 
which  surrounded  the  room.  No  visitors  were  ever 
allowed  to  enter,  except  upon  rare  occasions  highly- 
favoured  artists  like  Sir  Bernard  Partridge,  then  oscil¬ 
lating  between  the  pencil  and  the  buskin,  and  Joseph 
Pennell,  who  alternately  scratched  his  beard  and 
scratched  his  sketch  book  with  drawings  of  characters 
in  the  play.  Alas!  the  courtesy  of  the  green-room  is 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  like  many  another  urbanity 
of  the  theatre.  It  encouraged  a  certain  decorum  of 
behaviour  and,  after  the  hectic  turmoil  of  dress- 
rehearsals  was  over  and  the  play  of  the  moment  had 
settled  down  into  the  almost  invariably  long  ‘run,’  it 
gave  our  w'ork  some  sense  of  leisurely  dignity.  A  bright 
fire  was  always  kept  burning  on  cold  days,  the  hearth 
was  surrounded  by  a  cornfortable  club  fender,  the 
walls  were  covered  with  fine  prints,  etchings  and 
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drawings  of  by-gone  actors  and  actresses,  and  inter¬ 
esting  faded  play-bills  of  the  great  old  days.  Most 
of  the  principals  would  use  it,  though  naturally  those 
who  had  long  and  inaportant  parts  to  play  had  less 
leisure  to  do  so  than  the  smaller  members  of  the  cast. 
I  never  remember  Miss  Terry  visiting  us,  and  it  was 
very  rarely  that  Irving  appeared.  If  he  did,  the  silence 
and  the  discomfiture  were  like  that  which  the  old- 
fashioned  head  master,  Eden  Phillpott’s  Dr.  Dunstan, 
for  instance,  would  create  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
he  would  join  his  pupils,  and  the  poor  man’s  conversa¬ 
tion  would  be  narrowed  down  to  “Humph!  All  right? 
Quite  comfortable  here?”  Everybody  would  answer 
with  self-conscious  grins  and  a  murmured  “Oh,  quite, 
sir,  very  comfortable.”  Behaviour  was,  of  course, 
impeccable,  and  would  have  somewhat  disappointed 
the  kind  of  man  who  once  said  to  me  in  New  York: 
“Great  times  you  have,  I  suppose,  behind  the  scenes, 
eh?  With  the  champagne  and  the  girls!” 

A  sketch  of  this  same  “  behind  the  scenes  ” — so  unlike 
the  picture  which  prevails  in  the  mind  of  the  world 
at  large — would  not  be  complete  without  inclusion  of 
the  Beef-steak  room,  the  resort  of  The  Sublime  Society 
of  Beef-steakers,  as  they  styled  themselves.  What  a 
fine,  old,  fruity,  Tom-and- Jerry  air  there  was  about 
its  original  title !  They  had  formerly  held  their  meetings 
in  these  rooms,  adjoining  the  Lyceum,  and  when  they 
moved  away  Irving  added  their  premises  to  the  Theatre, 
and  had  an  entrance  thereto  cut  through  the  wall  of 
the  staircase  leading  to  some  of  the  company’s  dressing- 
rooms.  Past  the  arch  which  led  to  this  entrance  we 
used  to  troop  on  our  upward  journey  to  change,  and 
at  frequent  intervals  the  smell  of  choice  viands  being 
cooked  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  would  steal  out  into 
the  passage.  An  involuntary  hush  would  fall  upon  the 
chattering  groups  as  they  clattered  upstairs,  for  on 
such  occasions  we  knew  that  preparations  were  afoot 
for  the  Chief  to  entertain  distinguished  company  in 
the  Beef-steak  room  after  the  performance.  Sacrosanct 
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were  these  rooms;  nevertheless,  devoured  with  curiosity, 
I  tiptoed  into  these  mysterious  and  hallowed  haunts 
one  night  when  preparations  for  a  midnight  feast  were 
in  progress.  Through  an  ante-room,  decorated  with 
the  armour  and  weapons  used  in  various  productions, 
I  passed  into  a  fine  old  Gothic  hall — the  Gothic  of 
Pugin,  no  doubt.  You  may  see  a  wood-cut  of  it,  or 
surely  its  replica — ^by  Clarkson  Stanfield  in  the  last 
page  of  the  1848  edition  of  Charles  Dickens’  The 
Haunted  Man.  I  liked  to  picture  the  great  man  here, 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  long  table,  lighted  with  candles 
and  loaded  with  good  things  supplied  by  Gunter,  a 
great  fire  crackling  in  the  byroad  Baronial  hearth,  his 
clear-cut  alabaster  profile  outlined  against  the  sombre 
oaken  panelling,  looking  back,  as  he  might  do,  upon 
his  obscure  childhood,  his  long  struggle  for  recognition, 
his  innumerable  difficulties  overcome,  and  the  disasters 
of  his  future  undreamed  of,  secure  now  in  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  affection  of  his  audiences  and  entertaining  his 
distinguished  peers,  a  Sarah  Bernhardt,  an  Abbe  Liszt, 
a  Coquelin,  a  Signor  Boito,  a  Professor  Vambery,  or 
a  Tennyson. 

I  must  break  off  again,  for  the  thought  of  that  famous 
caterer  Gunter,  brings  up  recollections  of  Irving’s  princely 
style  of  hospitality.  Before  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  the 
last  act  of  any  new  production,  the  passage  leading  to  the 
stage  would  gradually  be  filled  with  a  silent  troop  of  waiters. 
Well  drilled  for  their  task,  they  waited  the  signal  from  their 
captain  that  the  play  was  over,  and  hey  presto!  the  scenery 
had  been  whisked  away  by  the  carpenters,  the  waiters  had 
rushed  their  trestle-tables  on  to  the  stage,  cloths  had  been 
spread,  gorgeous  refreshments  had  appeared  as  if  by  magic, 
and  before  the  invited  guests  present  at  the  first  night  could 
be  marshalled  upon  the  stage  by  the  flying  Stoker,  the  cream¬ 
ing  Mumm,  the  gateaux  and  the  gldces  were  ready  for  them. 
The  deft  organisation  of  these  entertainments,  however,  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  magical  effect  achieved  on  a  night 
when,  during  the  run  of  Faust,  the  Prince  of  Wales  honoured 
our  Chief  by  his  presence  at  supper. 
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At  the  back  of  the  stage  proper  there  was,  then,  a  wide 
space  called  the  “scene  dock.”  While  the  performance  was 
proceeding,  a  large  oval  table  measuring  approximately  thirty 
feet  by  twenty,  was  erected.  The  whole  centre  of  the  table 
was  occupied  by  a  bed  of  yellow  and  golden  flowers,  leaving 
a  narrow  edge  some  three  feet  in  width  upon  which  the  silver 
and  glass  was  laid  out  and  before  which  the  guests  sat.  This 
table  was  placed  upon  rollers.  Pendant  from  the  flies  above 
the  stage  hung  a  vast  silken  tent,  brailed  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  hanging  scenery  used  for  the 
performance.  Immediately  the  play  was  concluded,  the  stage 
was  cleared,  the  silken  tent  was  unfurled  from  the  flies  and 
descended  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  bell.  Simultaneously 
the  huge  table  was  rolled  down  into  position,  chairs  were 
placed,  and  by  the  time  the  Prince  had  been  conducted  from 
his  box  through  the  pass-door  leading  to  the  stage,  supper 
and  guests  were  waiting  on  his  pleasure. 

But  I  must  fly  these  hallowed  precincts  before  I  am 
caught  by  the  ubiquitous  Stoker.  I  can  only  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  remarkable  full-length  portrait  of  Irving 
hanging  in  the  ante-room.  This  is  Whistler’s  picture 
of  him  in  the  character  of  Phillip  the  Second  in  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Queen  Mary,  which  he  had  produced  in  1876. 
A  curious  story  was  told  me  by  Louis  Austin  about 
this  picture.  Whistler  invited  Irving  to  stand  for  it, 
and  then  asked  him  such  a  preposterous  sum  for  its 
purchase  as  made  its  acquisition  impossible.  There 
the  matter  remained  for  many  years;  until  Irving 
prowling  around  the  shop  of  a  picture-dealer  (I  believe 
it  was  Tooth’s  in  the  Haymarket)  saw  a  canvas,  half- 
hidden  behind  a  row  of  others,  exhibiting  a  pair_  of 
legs,  standing  up  in  the  air,  which  looked  familiar. 
The  picture  was  turned  over,  and  here  was  the 
famous  portrait  of  himself  as  Phillip.  The  dealer, 
lamenting  that  no  one  would  look  at  it,  offered 
it  to  Irving,  and  a  bargain  was  struck  at  ^£40!  I 
believe  it  has  since  gone  to  America — but  not  at 
that  price! 

The  abnormal  run  of  Faust  continued  from  December, 
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1885,  to  July,  1886.  It  was  resumed  in  September  of 
that  year,  and  was  played  until  April,  1887. 

On  the  244th  performance  two  new  scenes  were 
added  to  the  play — The  Students’  Cellar  and  the 
Witches’  Kitchen. 

Old  programmes  apprise  me  that,  during  this  period, 
I  played  the  part  of  “A  Messenger”  in  a  scene  from 
Henry  VIII  on  the  occasion  of  a  complimentary  benefit 
given  to  Miss  Amy  Roselle ;  that  by  the  300th  perform¬ 
ance  of  Faust  I  had  been  promoted  to  the  part  of 
“Brander,”  one  of  the  rollicking  students  in  the  first  act, 
and  in  June  of  that  year  to  the  small  part  of  “  Ludwig” 
in  a  special  performance  which  Irving  gave  for  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Westland  Marston,  the  author  of  several 
plays  acted  by  Macready  and  Charles  Kean.  The  once- 
famous  dramatist  had  fallen  upon  lean  years,  and 
Irving,  with  great  generosity,  handed  him  the  entire 
receipts  of  that  performance  which  (at  special  prices) 
produced  ^(929  and  made  the  poet’s  old  age  secure. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Irving’s  third  American  tour.  I  revolt.  I  play  ‘The  Fat  Boy’  in  Jingle, 
Irving  laughs  !  Appearance  as  ‘  Sam  Weller.  ’  Stories  of  Irving’s  prompter. 
The  capture  of  West  Point.  Weedon  Grossmith  and  I  are  fellow  sufferers 
at  rehearsal.  Attack  of  vertigo!  My  only  headache.  The  germ  of  the 
Lyceum  Vacation  Company.  Its  first  tour.  A  radiant  future  dawns. 
Miss  de  Silva  engaged  by  Benson.  Old  Bensonians. 

Plans  were  now  afoot  for  a  third  American  tour, 
and  the  arid  prospect  of  six  precious  months,  mostly 
given  up  to  performances  of  Faust,  and  my  old  parts, 
stirred  me  to  violent  revolt.  I  approached  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  who  had  taken  the  Lyceum  for  a  production 
of  A  Winter's  Tale  during  our  absence  in  the  States, 
and  implored  her  to  give  me  the  part  of  “  Florizel.” 
I  did  not  get  it.  Strong  resentment  was  felt  by  the 
Lyceum  management  that  I  should  wish  to  leave  them. 
I  received  a  severe  reprimand  and  lecture  on^  my 
ingratitude.  I  swallowed  my  mutinous  ragp,  gritted 
my  teeth  and  went  to  the  States.  This  time  Miss 
de  Silva  was  also  engaged  for  the  tour,  so  there  were 
compensations. 

As  usual,  our  repertoire  was  run  through  at  the 
Lyceum  before  the  company  sailed.  This  consisted 
of  The  Bells,  and  Jingle — a  version  in  five  scenes  of 
The  Pickwick  Papers  (in  which  Irving  was  immense  as 
Alfred  Jingle),  Olivia,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Louis 
XI,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and,  of  course,  Faust. 

In  Jingle  I  was  cast  for  the  Fat  Boy.  Here  I  achieved 
the  triumph — unique,  I  believe— of  making  Irving 
laugh  on  the  stage.  What  Irving  could  have  thought 
I  should  make  of  this  Fat  Boy  I  do  not  know,  for 
I  was  as  thin  as  a  lath;  but  I  attacked  the  small  part 
(it  had  only  six  words)  with  enthusiasm.  Pads  for  my 
body  to  give  the  essential  rotundity  were  easily  arranged, 
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but  the  fat  cheeks  were  a  difficulty.  Here  our  old 
prompter,  Jimmy  Allen,  was  helpful.^  His  suggestion 
was  that  I  should  insert  a  fig  between  my  upper  jaws 
and  the  inside  of  my  cheeks.  These  not  only  plumped 
out  my  cadaverous  features,  but  created  the  flow  of 
saliva  which  I  wanted  for  slobbering  over  my  words. 
A  high  stiff  collar  to  my  page’s  jacket  forced  up  my 
chin  until  it  became  a  double  one,  and  made  my  neck 
bulge  out  round  the  nape.  Thus  swollen  and  padded, 
I  made  my  only  entrance  from  the  porch  of  the  Manor 
House,  at  Dingley  Dell  and  was  questioned  by  Irving 
in  the  character  of  “Jingle.”  “Well,  hoy,  what  is  there 
for  dinner?”  The  saliva  engendered  by  the  juicy  figs 
slobbered  down  my  chin,  giving  my  articulation  the 
necessary  succulence,  “Chickens,”  I  replied,  “young 
and  so  tender!”  and  was  rewarded  by  an  involuntary 
‘guffaw’  from  my  chief. 

For  the  tour  I  was  cast  for  “  Sam  Weller,”  an  un¬ 
expected  sop,  but  for  some  mysterious  reason  the  man 
who  was  to  have  played  the  “  Fat  Boy  ”  failed  to  catch 
the  boat  at  Liverpool.  Desperate  instructions  were 
left  with  an  agent  in  that  city  to  despatch  a  Fat  Boy 


^  Poor  Jimmy  Allen  deserves  a  niche  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Lyceum.  He 
Mutiny  N.C.O.  How  he  drifted  on  to  the  Stage  I  never 
heard^,  but  he  was,  all  through  my  time  under  Irving,  his  prompter.  It  was 
Aliens  pride  to  rnake  out  elaborate  prompt-books  of  all  the  Lyceum  plays. 
He  ms  a  very  faithful  servant.  He  used  to  take  the  rehearsals  of  supers, 
imnor  people,  and  under-studies.  His  only  difficulty  was  in  selecting  the 
correct  moments  to  introduce  or  to  eliminate  the  aspirate — a  difficulty  shared 
by  a  well-known  member  of  the  Labour  Party,  who,  after  a  night  in  which 
TOnvuiaii^  played  a  naore  serious  part  than  politics,  complained  that  he  had 
^  advised  by  his  colleague,  the  late  Lord  Birkenhead, 

n  ^  certain  Bur- 

^cBan  Lords  (local)  we  required  to  breathe  defiance  at  the  old  and  crafty 

L  .  swagger  on,  see  ?  Stare  at  the  old  King,  as 

much  as  to  say  Oo  are  you  ?  With  a  look  of  ’ate,  see }  ”  “  Please  Sir  ”  obiected 
a  certain  waggish  super,  “there  are  only  seven  of  us.”  objected 

the  he  shouted,  as  he  was  rehearsing  the  witches  in 

m  ^  any  grinnin'  faces,  you’re  not 

much  k-1,  ^  reUre.  He  had  taken  for  a  wife  a  w^oman 

There  was  nothin  a  consumed  his  hard-gained  substance, 

to  ffie  the  workhouse.  One  night  he  came  down 

pre^J  over  to  me  his 

precious,  careful  prompt-books,  went  home  and  shot  himself. 
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by  the  next  steamer.  The  Boy  duly  presented  himself 
— positively  the  thinnest  Boy  ever  seen.  The  position 
was  critical,  and  I  was  finally  asked  by  Loveday  if  I 
could  “double”  the  parts  of  the  “Fat  Boy”  and  “Sam 
Weller.”  Could  I  ? — I  who  was  bursting  to  do  anything 
on  which  to  expend  my  vitality!  The  exciting  diffi¬ 
culty  was  that  the  Fat  Boy  was  on  till  the  end  of  one 
scene  and  Sam  Weller  opened  the  succeeding  one. 
To  accomplish  this,  I — in  theatre  parlance — “under¬ 
dressed”  it.  That  is,  I  first  dressed  as  “Weller” 
luckily  a  thin  and  wiry  man,  and  over  his  clothes  drew 
on  the  pads  and  the  page’s  suit  of  the  Fat  Boy,  “  figged” 
out  my  cheeks,  hunched  down  into  my  collar  and  was 
ready.  Then  at  the  conclusion  of  this  scene,  three 
dressers  were  waiting  for  me  in  the  wings.  I  flew  to 
a  chair  and  held  on  while  two  dressers  seized  each  a 
pad  of  the  Fat  Boy’s  legs;  these  having  been  shed,  I 
stood  up,  a  third  dresser  tore  off  my  inflated  body 
while  I  got  rid  of  the  figs,  and  the  first  two  dressers 
adjusted  my  ‘Weller’  boots! 

Well,  well,  I  fear  this  is  chronicling  “small  beer”; 
but  I  was  mighty  proud  of  that  small  achievement 
and  should  have  welcomed  a  word  of  commendation 
from  my  chief.  Another  incident — of  much  greater 
importance — was  a  performance  Irving  gave  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  This  was  great  fun.  There  was  no  scenery. 
The  entire  play  was  performed  against  curtains  on  an 
improvised  stage  of  about  twenty  feet  square  in  the 
Grant  Hall.  Some  four  hundred  cadets  were  present. 
I  never  heard  the  play  ‘go’  with  such  enthusiasm, 
understanding  and  responsiveness.  At  the  conclusion 
every  youngster  threw  his  cap  into  the  air  with  a  shout 
and  Irving  made  one  of  the  happiest  hits  in  his  long 
series  of  speeches  by  declaring  that  “the  joy-bells  are 
ringing  in  London  to-night,  because  for  the  first  time 
in  history  the  British  have  captured  West  Point.” 

On  April  14th,  1888,  we  were  back  at  the  Lyceum, 
opening  with  the  accursed  Faust  for  the  508th  time, 
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and  from  May  till  the  end  of  the  season  this  play  was 
alternated  with  a  double  bill,  The  Amber  Heart,  coupled 
with  a  revival  of  Robert  Macaire.  _ 

Mention  of  the  last-named  play  brings  back  some  pain¬ 
ful  memories.  We  had  a  very  stormy  time  during  the  re¬ 
hearsals.  Weedon  Grossmith  had  been  specially  engaged 
to  play  “Jacques  Strop.”  Weedon  was  fresh  from  his 
inimitable  performance  of  “Lord  Arthur  Pomeroy”  in 
that  delightful  entertainment  A  Pantomime  Rehearsal. 
Poor  Weedon — brother  of  George,  the  famous  Savoyard 
— had  undergone  a  tragic  experience  before  adopting 
the  stage  as  a  profession.  He  was  a  charming  portrait- 
painter,  had  exhibited  frequently  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  had  a  rapidly-rising  reputation.  His  friends  said: 
“Now,  Weedon,  you  can’t  have  your  patrons  coming 
for  sittings  to  an  obscure  studio  such  as  you  have. 
Spread  yourself,  my  boy!  Take  a  house  in  some 
important  position  at  which  your  sitters  will  be  grati¬ 
fied  to  alight.  You  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  your 
career  when  you  must  cut  a  dash!”  Weedon  saw  the 
force  of  this  and,  having  three  commissions  in  his 
pocket,  took  a  house  in  Devonshire  Square,  furnished 
it  handsomely  and  awaited  patrons  with  his  palette  and 
a  smile.  One  sitter  died  before  she  could  sit  to  him; 
another  came  a  ‘cropper’  in  business  and  had  to  with¬ 
draw  his  order;  the  third  cancelled  his  commission  in 
a  fury  because  Weedon  could  not  guarantee  that  the 
portrait  of  his  patron  would  be  hung  ‘  on  the  line  ’  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  Weedon’s  furniture  was  sold  and 
the  house  given  up;  then  he  went  on  the  stage  and  was 
highly  successful.  He  bad  a  quaint  little  personality, 
all  his  own  and  quite  irresistibly  comic,  I  doubt 
whether  Irving  had  ever  seen  him  play  or  he  would 
never  have  worked  so  frantically  at  rehearsal  to  impress 
upon  him  his  own  view  of  “Jacques  Strop.”  Certainly 
Weedon  gave  small  indication  of  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  the  part,  and  we  rather  sympathised  with 
Irymg  who  was  running  the  great  risk  of  Weedon 
failing  in  a  part  quite  as  important  as  that  of  Macaire 
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himself.  Moreover,  his  appearance  at  rehearsal  was 
not  encouraging.  He  rehearsed  in  a  silk  hat  and  frock 
coat,  carried  an  umbrella  from  which  he  never  parted, 
and  wore  a  moustache  with  side  whiskers.  However, 
none  of  Irving’s  efforts  could  change  Weedon’s  method, 
and  he  had  a  bad  time  of  it;  so  had  I.  I  was  cast  for 
a  serving  lad — one  “Pierre” — at  the  Inn  at  which 
“Macaire”  and  “Jacques  Strop”  had  sought  refuge 
after  their  escape  from  prison.  The  part  required  the 
utmost  skill  in  rapid  and  deft  action.  Pierre  had  to 
transfer  a  basket  containing  twelve  full  bottles  of  wine 
from  one  arm  to  another  quickly  and  deftly,  while 
Macaire  surreptitiously  extracted  some  of  the  bottles 
from  the  basket  on  one  side  and  Jacques  Strop  waited 
his  opportunity  to  do  the  same  when  Pierre  had  swung 
his  basket  on  to  the  other  arm.  Anyone  who  tries 
the  weight  of  a  basket  of  twelve  full  quart  bottles  will 
realise  that  this  is  no  easy  thing  to  do;  I  found  this 
piece  of  “business,”  and  others  requiring  equally  rapid 
skill  on  my  part,  so  difEcult  that  I  became  fuddled  and 
confused,  and  Irving  at  last  exclaimed  with  exaspera¬ 
tion:  “God  bless  my  soul — what  a  pampered  fellow 
you  are !  ”  This  wretched  part  so  preyed  on  my  mind 
that  I  had  vertigo  and  thought  it  necessary  to  see 
Bram’s  brother.  Dr.  George  Stoker.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  significantly  when  I  confessed  I  was  having 
a  bad  time  with  Lyceum  rehearsals,  but  was  more 
interested,  I  thought,  when  I  told  him,  to  his  surprise, 
that  I  had  never  had  a  headache.  “  And  you’ve  never 
had  a  headache  ?  ”  he  cried,  with  an  Irish  brogue, 
“Ah!  now  you’ll  just  take  a  dose  of  this  medicine 
which  I  am  prescribing  for  ye,  and^  come  back  and 
see  me  to-morrow.”  I  took  the  medicine,  had  the  only 
headache  of  my  life  and  relieved  him  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  next  day — which  perhaps  was  just  what  he^  wished. 
In  another  way,  however,  those  rehearsals  did  me  a 
world  of  good.  Hitherto  I  had  never  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  playing  a  part  requiring  rapid  or  dexterous 
action;  but,  though  the  rehearsals  were  ‘the  very  devil 
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for  Weedon  and  myself,  they  did  not,  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  discourage  or  degrade  either  of  us.  On  the  first 
night  Weedon  ‘walked  away  with’  the  play,  to  every¬ 
body’s,  including  Irving’s,  intense  astonishment,  and 
I  had  a  lesson  in  one  side  of  the  technique  of  my  art 
which  was  priceless.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  said,  “if 
a  producer  in  my  employment  spent  more  than  half 
a  minute  on  such  a  detail,^  I  should  conduct  him  politely 
to  the  door  and  advise  him  to  change  his  mistaken 
profession.”  I  reply  that  I  owe  Irving  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  for  taking  the  time  and  for  giving  himself 
the  trouble  to  teach  me  those  elements  in  my  art  which 
I  had  never  learnt  before  and  in  which  very  few  modern 
actors  have  such  golden  lessons.  Irving  was  extremely 
accomplished.  He  highly  valued  every  detail  of  his 
art,  and  spared  no  pains  in  giving  his  knowledge  to 
all  who  were  capable  of  profiting  by  his  lessons.  But 
few  of  his  people  ever  realised  what  priceless  instruc¬ 
tion  he  was  bestowing  on  them.  I  remember  him 
rehearsing  the  part  of  the  wounded  “Valentine”  in 
Faust  for  a  man  who  was  to  play  it.  He  threw  himself 
upon  the  stage,  and  gave  a  rendering  of  the  part  which 
for  moving  beauty  I  shall  never  forget.  “The  old 
man’s  got  ’em  badly  to-day,”  drawled  the  bored  young 
actor,  as  he  lounged  into  the  Green  Room  after  his 
lesson.  .  .  .  “And  some  fell  upon  stony  ground.  .  .  .” 

One  more  story — then  I  must  get  on. 

Dear  old  J.  H.  Macklin,  a  man  who  would  have  made 
a  charming  and  highly  successful  bedside  physician, 
and  who  had  been  led  by  some  grinning  and  malicious 
fate  to  go  upon  the  stage,  was  being  driven  by  Irving 

quite  uselessly  to  put  some  fire  into  a  speech  which 
required  force,  passion  and  abandon.  “Listen,  my 
boy  said  the  Chief,  snatching  the  book  from  Macklin’s 
bands  and  throwing  his  whole  exasperated  soul  into  the 
fines .  Macklin  watched  him  with  mild  interest,  but  as 
bis  eye  strayed  to  the  nether  portion  of  Irving’s  person, 
bis  attention  became  fixed,  and  after  vainly  endeavouring 

‘  Observer,  October  26th,  1930. 
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OTHELLO,  AND  A  PRACTICAL  JOKE  lOI 

to  Stem  the  tide  of  Irving’s  torrent  of  passion,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  last  in  diverting  it.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “I  quite 
see  but,  excuse  me  Guv’nor,”  and  his  voice  sank  to  a 
decent  whisper,  “you’ve  got  a  button  undone.” 

This  year,  1888,  was  to  be  memorable  in  other  ways; 
for,  as  the  result  of  a  freakish  series  of  events,  I  was 
able  to  escape  from  the  beggarly  array  of  monosyllabic 
parts  which  had  long  been  my  lot  and  to  try  my  wings 
in  more  serious  work.  But  to  tell  how  it  happened 
I  must  go  back  again,  alas! 

About  that  time  we  had  a  man  named  Charles 
Harbury  in  the  Company.  I  can  best  picture  him  to 
you  by  saying  that  he  would  have  made  the  ideal  Mr. 
Stryver  in  The  Only  Way,  and  I  have  always  bewailed 
the  fact  that  he  died — poor  fellow-— before  I  could  give 
him  that  opportunity.  The  ambition  of  his  life  was 
to  play  Othello,  in  which  part  all  other  actors,  present 
anci  past,  he  was  at  pains  to  prove,  had  been  quite 
mistaken.  He  was  merely  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  show  to  an  impatiently  expectant  world  the  only 
true  conception  of  that  part — his  own.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  was  to  have  as  a  result  of  a  practical  joke 
originated  by  Terriss  and  shared  by  several  other 
members  of  the  Company.  One  evening,  as  we  were 
waiting  our  ‘  calls  ’  in  the  green-room  of  the  Alexandra 
Theatre,  Liverpool  (now  the  Empire),  by  preconcerted 
plan,  Jimmy  Allen  let  fall  a  piece  of  paper  which  was 
picked  up  by  Norman  Forbes.  The  contents  so  inter¬ 
ested  Forbes  that  Terriss  left  his  seat  to  look  at  it 
and  gave  a  low  whistle  of  astonishment  after  its  perusal. 
This  attracted  others  who  were  in  the  room,  and  finally 
Harbury  himself  examined  the  document.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  cast  of  Othello  with 
Harbury  himself  cast  for  the  Moor.  Harbury  received 
the  news  with  lofty  complacency  and  hinted  that  he 
had  long’ guessed  that  it  was  Irving’s  intention  to  avail 
himself  of  the  genius  at  hand.  Thereafter  we  used  to 
meet  him  with  his  little  pink  paper-bound  copy  of 
French’s  Acting  Edition  of  the  tragedy,  ostentatiously 
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displayed  for  the  interest  and  respect  of  the  passers-by, 
returning  from  the  sands  at  New  Brighton  upon  which, 
by  the  inspiring  waters  of  the  Mersey,  he  had  bellowed 
the  lusty  lines  of  Shakespeare’s  “black-a-moor.”  The 
poor  fellow  was  at  last  told  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  ‘plant’;  but  at  this  he  merely  elevated  still  further 
his  already  elevated  eyebrows  and  swept  aside  the 
suggestion  with  superb  and  amused  scorn.  Indeed,  in 
order  to  prepare  himself  for  a  revival  of  the  play  which 
he  resolutely  persuaded  himself  was  shortly  to  be 
announced  at  the  Lyceum  itself,  he  organised  a  com¬ 
pany  during  the  vacation  of  1887  and  did  play  the 
Moor  with  such  abandon  and  gusto,  that  upon  his 
entrance  with  the  words: 

“Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will  rust  them,  ” 

his  own  blade  flew  out  of  his  hand  into  the  orchestra 
and  wounded  a  fiddler. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  played  it.  That  fact  and  its 
reflections  took  root  in  my  thoughts. 

If  he  could  organise  a  company  and  play  a  great 
part  during  the  Lyceum  Company’s  summer  vacation, 
why  shouldn’t  I  ?  I  imparted  this  thought  to  my  friend 
and  fellow,  William  Haviland,  whose  wings  were  also 
fluttering  impatiently  for  wider  flight.  He  was  enthu¬ 
siastic!  Then  we  both  sought  out  Louis  Calvert.  He, 
too,  hailed  the  idea  with  a  shout.  We  next  approached 
Ben  ^  ebster  but  failed  to  enmesh  him.  Still,  the  great 
thought  was  engendered.  We  each  pooled  ^20,  and 
I  was  charged  to  book  dates  in  the  name  of  “  The  Lyceum 
Vacation  Company."  That  thrice-blessed  thought  saved 
me,^  I  think,  from  despair.  The  plays  were  quickly 
decided  upon.  Othello  and  The  Corsican  Brothers  for 
Calvert,  The  Lady  of  Lyons  for  Haviland,  Ruy  Bias 
brought  his  wife  for  “Desdemona” 
and^  Ermhe  de  L’Esparre,”  Calvert  brought  his  wife 
and  his  mother,  (the  venerable  widow 
or  Cnarles  Calvert,  an  inimitable  comedienne  of  a  later 
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date,  who  in  her  old  age  set  all  London  laughing),  and 
Miss  de  Silva  joined  us  for  the  little  neglected  “  Queen 
Maria  de  Neuborg”  in  Ruy  Bias.  If  my  readers  will 
note  that  there  were  three  leading  men  and  three 
leading  ladies  in  that  company,  and  that  we  survived 
disaster,  they  will  not  have  so  much  to  say  about 
“professional  jealousy.” 

Irving,  approached  through  our  old  friend,  Loveday, 
was  most  sympathetic.  He  allowed  us  to  advertise  the 
fact  that  we  were  members  of  his  company,  travelling 
as  “The  Lyceum  Vacation  Co.,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving,”  and  with  further  kindness  even  lent 
us  costumes  from  his  own  extensive  wardrobe.  I  must 
confess  that  provincial  managers  did  not  realise  the 
fortune  we  were  offering  them  by  a  visit  to  their  theatres 
and  responded  to  my  application  for  “dates”  with 
anything  but  alacrity.  Indeed,  the  bare  fact  is  that 
we  set  out  on  our  tour  with  but  one  booking — the 
little,  old,  historic  Theatre  Royal,  Bristol.  We  started 
with  Othello.  Oh!  the  glory  of  that  first  night.  The 
thrill  of  looking  through  the  curtain  and  seeing  people 
seated  in  front — an  audience  who  had  actually  paid 
to  see  us  act!  The  ancient,  musty  smell  of  that  little 
theatre  itself  whose  boards — perhaps  the  very  same 
boards — had  been  trodden  by  Garrick,  Kean,  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  Macready !  The  astounding  fact  that  there 
was  applause  at  the  end  of  each  Act !  And,  then,  the 
night  when  it  came  to  our  turn — Miss  de  Silva’s  and 
mine — in  Ruy  Bias,  with  Louis  Calvert  as  “  Don 
Salluste,”  and  Haviland  as  “Don  Caesar  de  Bazan” 
(a  perfect  performance)!  Can  you  wonder  that  after 
waiting  so  long  to  express  ourselves  and  now  being 
actually  called  before  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the 
play  to  receive  the  applause  of  the  house,  we  were 
hysterical  and,  when  after  the  curtain  finally  descended, 
we  fell  into  each  other’s  arms  with  tears — tears  of 
incredulous  amazement  and  joy. 

Another  surprising  fact  was  that  the  fame  of  our 
little  company  very  quickly  spread  so  that,  before  the 
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first  week  was  over,  we  had  received  offers  to  go  on 
to  Cheltenham,  Swansea,  Weymouth,  Cardiff  and 
Newport.  Calvert,  Haviland  and  I  each  drew  ^6  a 
week,  which,  at  least,  paid  our  weekly  personal  expenses, 
and  at  the  end  of  our  six  weeks’  tour,  we  were  able  to 
repay  ourselves  the  initial  ‘  pool  ’  of  £6o,  and  to  divide 
a  small  profit!  Think  of  it!  After  months  of  “My 
Lord,  the  carriage  waits,”  to  have  had  six  whole  weeks 
of  responsibility  and  adventure! — freedom  in  which  to 
try  our  wings  in  great  parts,  enthusiastic  comradeship, 
and  ability  to  pay  our  way.  Flushed  and  exalted  by 
the  wholly  unexpected  success  of  our  first  venture  into 
the  sea  of  management,  and  by  the  delirious  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  leading  parts,  we  returned  to  the  Lyceum  fold 
and  to  the  chastening  effect  of  more  modest  duties. 
But  we  had  ‘felt  our  feet,’  we  had  tasted  the  joy  of 
expressing  ourselves  before  attentive  audiences.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  future  was  not  without  promise.  LIFE,  we 
had  seen,  held  prizes  which  we  might  win.  Jewels  of 
hope  glowed  in  our  hearts.  We  could  submit  to  present 
obscurity  if  light  shone  ahead  in  the  future.  More¬ 
over,  under  the  further  tutelage  of  our  master,  we 
could  correct  the  faults  which  would  surely  be  developed 
in  too  early  a  freedom.  So  ‘to’t  again’  with  our 
“Joliquets,”  our  “Dauphins,”  our  “Pierres,”  and  our 
“Branders,”  during  the  autumn  tour  of  ’88.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  can  dwell  upon  the  prospect  of  another  flight 
next  vacation,  we  can  discuss  additions  to  our  repertoire, 
we  can  be  designing  and  making  costumes,  we  can 
save  up  money  for  our  next  liberation. 

One  of  the  happy  consequences  of  our  first  Vacation 
Tour  was  that  the  prize  of  an  engagement  with  Frank 
Benson  fell  to  Miss  de  Silva.  He  happened  to  come 
into  the  Theatre  at  Cheltenham  one  night  when  we 
were  performing  The  Corsican  Brothers  and  she  was 
playing  one  of  the  ballet  girls  in  the  Masked  Ball  scene. 

The  air  of  foreign  chic  with  which  she  pelted  one  of 
the  characters  with  roses  caught  his  eye  and  he  offered 
her  an  engagement  on  the  spot.  She  played  all  the 
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leading  parts  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Mrs.  Benson 
(as  she  then  was),  made  her  own  costumes  and  had 
10^.  a  week.  That  this  imposed  pretty  strict  economy 
in  living  expenses  is  obvious,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  to  be  carried  is  well  illustrated  by  the  remark 
that  her  landlady  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  little  tea- 
party  which  my  wife  gave  in  her  lodgings  to  some 
members  of  the  Company.  More  milk  was  necessary 
and  upon  a  reproach  being  made  that  so  little  had 
been  supplied,  the  good  woman  whined  out,  “Well, 
miss,  you  only  ’aves  the  ’aporth.”  They  were  a  happy 
band,  however;  several  of  them  destined  to  be  famous 
—Stephen  Phillips,  Herbert  Ross,  Otho  Stuart.  The 
last  named,  very  wealthy,  a  little  'precious,'  and  very 
thoughtful  for  the  poorer  members  of  the  Company, 
would  not  infrequently  contrive  that  a  brace  of  pheasants 
and  such  like  was  added  to  their  larder  on  the  plea 
that  they  had  been  sent  to  him  by  some  sporting  friends. 
I  ran  down  after  our  own  tour  was  finished  to  see  my 
wife  play  “Ophelia”  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Shanklin, 
and  the  performance  of  Stephen  Phillips  as  the  Ghost 
so  deeply  impressed  me  that  I  vowed  if  I  ever  played 
Hamlet  I  would  have  him  for  that  part.  It  was  to  be 
eighteen  years  before  I  realised  that  dream! 


CHAPTER  X 


In'ing’s  production  of  Macbeth  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  s  rnusic.  Irymg  s 
lecture  at  Owen’s  College.  “  Damn  my  Manchester  friends  !_  Miss  da 
Silva  and  I  are  married.  Our  rooms  in  Cockspur  Street.  Their  Baronial 
furnishing.  Life  strictly  organised.  Our  dogs  and  Frank  Goodall. 


Upon  our  return  to  the  Lyceum,  rehearsals  were 
immediately  started  for  Irving’s  second  revival  of 
Macbeth.  This  was  produced  at  the  end  of  December. 
My  part  was  “Donalbain”  who,  in  the  Lyceum  Acting 
Version,  had  about  three  lines.  With  this,  I  doubled 
the  almost  equally  small  part  of  “  Caithness.” 

I  am  wishing  now  that  I  had  such  command  of  words 
as  would  bring  vividly  before  your  eyes  that  glorious 
series  of  pictures  through  which  Cattermole,  with  his 
armour  and  weapons,  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  with  her 
costumes,  Hawes  Craven  and  Telbin  with  their  scenery, 
and  Irving  with  his  wonderful  feeling  for  “tone”  in 
lighting,  made  up  the  scenes  of  rugged,  barbaric  splen¬ 
dour  in  this  production.  I  ask  those  who  saw  and 
remember  it  to  say  if  any  stage  pictures  have  ever 
surpassed  the  final  view  of  the  Blasted  Heath  in  Scene  3 
when  the  troops  which  followed  the  exit  of  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  streamed  across  the  stage  in  irregular 
groups  reddened  by  the  lurid  rays  of  a  stormy  twilight, 
to  the  skirl  of  Arthur  Sullivan’s  wild  march?  Or  the 
entrance  to  Macbeth’s  Castle  when  Ellen  Terry  as 
Lady  Macbeth  strode  down  the  slope  from  the  black 
yawning  portals,  after  the  heavy  portcullis  had  been 
heaved  up,Tighted  by  the  great  torch  flares  held  high 
by  her  gillies,  welcoming  the  gentle  Duncan  to  that 
murderous  keep  with  words  of  poisonous  honey  drop¬ 
ping  from  her  great  red,  cruel  mouth?  Look  at 
Sargent’s  picture  of  her  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  Read 
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he  account  Lord  Russell  of  Liverpool  gives  of  this 
■eally  great  production.^ 

Of  the  respective  performances  of  Irving  as  Macbeth 
ind  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth,  I  cannot  write, 
hving  had  a  morbid  dread  of  being  watched  from  the 
vings,  and  though  it  was  not  actually  forbidden,  we 
A^ere  given  to  understand  that  he  did  not  like  it.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that,  unless  I  was  intimately 
concerned  with  him  in  a  scene  upon  the  stage,  as  in 
The  Bells,  The  Lyons  Mail,  or  Louis  XI,  my  account 
af  his  acting  must  be,  at  times,  disjointed  and  dis¬ 
appointing.  I  once  boldly  took  my  stand  in  the  Prompt 
box,  during  his  scene  with  Cromwell  in  Charles  the 
First — ^why  I  was  not  turned  out  I  cannot  say — and, 
under  pretext  of  waiting  for  my  entrance,  used  often 
to  watch  him  in  that  wonderful  last  scene  of  The  Lyons 
Mail.  In  Macbeth,  however,  I  never  had  a  chance_  of 
viewing  him  closely  enough  to  warrant  my  venturing 
upon  any  criticism  of  him  in  this  part.  I  think  that 
his  performance,  because  of  certain  physical  defects, 
failed  in  a  measure  to  express  his  conception  of  the 
role,  and  that  perhaps  this  was  an  instance  which  one 
might  quote  as  a  proof  that  Irving  never  quite  obtained 
complete  control  over  his  vehicle,  and  by  his  ‘vehicle’ 
I  mean  his  own  muscular  system.  It  was  a  case  in 
which  his  intention  outshone  his  performance.  For  I 
thought  his  lecture  on  the  character  of  Macbeth  at 
Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  very  convincing,  and  his 
‘readings’  are  quoted  with  great  respect  in  Furness’s 
Variorum  Edition  of  the  play. 

This  mention  of  Manchester  and  Macbeth  has 
reminded  me  of  a  pungent  story.  Manchester  is  too 
sure  of  herself  to  mind  my  repeating  it.  I  even  had 
the  hardihood  to  tell  the  tale  quite  recently  at  a  public 
luncheon  there.  Manchester  audiences  are  among  the 
best  in  the  world,  whether  for  comedy  or  tragedy,  but 
—as  I  have  so  often  said  frankly — ^they  are  seldom 
large  enough!  They  do  not  support  the  great  works 

^  See  Austin  Brereton*s  Life  of  Henry  Irving^  vol.  II,  pp.  143,  et  seq. 
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of  the  drama.  I  played  (Edipus  Rex  there  to  smaller 
audiences  than  in  any  city  of  equal  size;  nor  does 
Shakespeare  fare  any  better  at  their  hands.  Irving’s 
experience  was  similar  to  mine.  After  his  amazingly 
long  run  of  Hamlet  in  London,  he  returned  to  Man¬ 
chester  and  played  the  tragedy  to  audiences  very  little 
larger  than  my  own  there  in  the  same  play — I  have 
seen  his  receipts.  In  his  first  production  of  Macbeth 
he  fared  little  better,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
this  indifference  on  the  part  of  Manchester  was  a  thorn 
in  his  remembrance.  However,  when  he  was  contem¬ 
plating  a  production  of  Macbeth,  he  mentioned  the 
project  to  his  old  friend,  and  mine  in  much  later  days, 
E.  J.  Broadfield,  who  will  be  remembe/ed  for  his  long 
connection  with  the  School  Board  in  that  city.  “I 
don’t  think,  my  dear  Henry,” — Broadfield  reluctantly 
ventured  to  say— “  I  don’t  think  your  Manchester  friends 
would  like  to  see  you  in  that.”  Irving  laid  a  long  lean 
finger  upon  Broadfield’s  shirt-front  and  said  with 
deliberation,  “Damn  my  Manchester  friends!”  When 
poor  Mr.  Broadfield  had  recovered  his  nonconformist 
breath,  he  ventured  once  more  to  present  his  objection 
— “  You  see,  my  dear  Henry,  we  .  .  ,  ah  .  .  .  they 

...  ah  ...  in  fact  your  Manchester  friends - ” 

Irving  again  tapped  Broadfield’s  shirt-front  and  rasped 
out  with  still  greater  deliberation  “  To  Hell,  with  my 
Manchester  friends !  ” 

When  Irving  brought  his  last  production  of  Macbeth 
to  that  city,  he  received  a  very  scathing  notice  of  his 
performance  in  TAe  Manchester  Guardian.  Now  it  was 
said  that  Broadfield  sometimes  wrote  dramatic  criticisms 
for  that  paper:  he  was  present  on  the  opening  night  and 
these  facts,  coupled  with  his  expressed  objection  to  Irving 
venturing  to  play  Macbeth,  fastened  the  authorship  of 
me  article  upon  him.  This  suspicion  was  unjust — 
Broadfield  was  the  most  loyal  of  men  and  could  never 
ha-ve  coiwented  to  make  public  an  unfavourable  view 
OT  his  mend,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  privately. 
During  the  week,  Irving  delivered  his  lecture  on  the 
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character  of  Macbeth  and  Broadfield  replied.  Now 
Broadfield  had  a  most  unfortunate  habit  of  beginning 
many  of  his  sentences  with  a  long  ejaculation,  which 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  baa-ing  of  a  sheep, 
which  has  lost  its  offspring.  This  baa-ing  habit  soon 
tickled  the  risibility  of  the  crowd  of  students  present 
and,  as  they  had  enjoyed  Irving’s  lecture  and  rather 
resented  Broadfield’s  arguments  in  reply,  it  was  not 
long  before  they  began  to  echo  and  re-echo  Broadfield’s 
baa-ing.  It  was  very  rude,  but  very  funny.  Even 
Irving,  himself,  seated  upon  the  platform,  could 
scarcely  forbear  a  grin.  Yet  Broadfield,  in  the  nervous 
embarrassment  of  being  ‘ragged,’  baa-ed  louder  and 
louder,  indeed,  until  the  very  hall  roof  rang  with  the 
answering  and  deafening  BAA  of  the  unanimous 
students,  and  the  discussion  had  to  end!  (It  must 
have  been  a  painful  victory  for  Irving.) 

But  the  run  of  Macbeth  was  memorable  to  me  for 
a  much  more  personal  reason;  for  on  January  24th, 
1889,  Miss  de  Silva  paid  me  the  greatest  compliment 
I  have  ever  received  by  consenting  to  marry  me. 

We  started  our  married  life  in  tiny  chambers  on 
the  third  floor  of  18,  Cockspur  Street,  whose  windows 
looked  down  upon  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  III, 
a  very  spirited  and  elegant  bronze.  The  rent  was  ^50 
a  year,  “all  in.”  My  salary  was  ^6  a  week.  A  resident 
caretaker  did  the  cooking  and  cleaning.  My  wife 
allowed  herself  ^2  ^  week  for  housekeeping,  including 
a  bottle  of  whisky.  I  had  10/—  a  week  pocket  money 
and  she  1/6:  but  we  saved  enough  to  pay  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses  of  our  coming  Vacation  Tour  and 
make  such  costumes  as  we  could  not  procure  from  the 
Lyceum  wardrobe.  We  had  five  wedding  presents,— 
a  brass  bedstead  from  my  aunt,  which  practically  filled 
our  tiny  bedroom,  a  tea-service,  a  dinner-service  from 
our  friend,  Louis  Austin,  a  carriage  clock,  and  a  Skye 
terrier!  I  was  still  a  slave  to  my  old  mania  for  ‘col¬ 
lecting’  and  our  sitting-room  held  a  Jacobean  oak 
dresser  and  book-case  of  baronial  dimensions,  three 
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seventeenth  century  ‘  Derbyshire  ’  chairs  of  a  rare  type, 
a  great  prize,  picked  up  by  Richards  of  Nottingharn 
(a  dealer  well  known  to  all  collectors),’^  and  an  ancient 
gate-leg  table,  convenient  for  folding  up  in  our  minute 
sitting-room.  Upon  the  wall  hung  my  beloved  facsimile 
drawings  of  Gustave  Dore’s  illustrations  for  The  Story 
of  Elaine,  two  charming  water-colours  by  Leon  and 
Percy  Moran,  which  the  brother-artists  had  given  me 
in  New  York,  a  pair  of  very  fine  brass  candle  sconces 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  Maeterlinck  some 
years  after  recognised  as  Flemish,  and  my  particular 
love— a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  boy  in  the  costume  of 
the  sixteen-forties.”  Getting  through  the  door  of  that 
miniature  Baronial  Hall  was  a  feat  which  could  only 
be  achieved  after  long  experience,  a  feat  which  our 
visitors  had  to  acquire  with  diligence  and  patience. 
The  Jacobean  dresser  was  on  the  immediate  right  as 
you  opened  the  door.  If  a  newcomer  pushed  the  door 
so  far  open  as  to  admit  a  person  of  average  propor¬ 
tions  he  found  the  door  jammed  against  one  of  the 
seventeenth-century  Derbyshire  chairs  and  his  entrance 
blocked;  for  there  was  not  space  enough  to  squeeze 
between  the  door  and  the  corner  of  the  dresser.  A 
choice  of  two  courses  had  to  be  taken;  either  one 


He  saw  those  three  chairs  being  loaded  on  to  a  lorry  after  a  sale  which  he 

h  a®  Jacobean 

r?  to,’  repairmg  for  me,  and  that  they  could  be  had  for 

^4  los.  a  piece.  _  I  closed  with  the  offer  and  have  recently  seen  another  of 
the  same  tj-pg  priced  at  45  pineas.  Chairs  of  this  type  are  seldom  met  with 
I^ten  years  from  the  purchase  of  the  first  three,  I  have  secured  oSy  tW 

and  hi^alt^n  ^  collector,  (atat  14).  I  used  to  carry  it  about 

St  k  to  M°ss  de  Snt  to  lodgings.  When  I  went  to  America,  I 

alw'avs  fired  nnnn  Ka  ’  but  the  great  solemn  eyes  of  my  boy 

The"Dortrait  wa<?  in  nerves,  and  he  was  hidden  in  a  cupboard. 

1  ^  tattered  condition,  and  many  years  elansed  before  T 

Dobson  or  a  Gerhard  Sorst  William 

the  background  only  tlS^  romantic  injuries  (in 

cutlass  d^ne  some  1  ^  ^  c  been  pierced  at  some  time  by  a 

thr^iicS-ef  ^TunSSblf  ’  f  The  shapetf 

they  are  now  invisible.  ’  carefully  repaired  that 
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:o  restore  it.  When  it  was 
Street,  for  this  purpose, 
-  of  The  TimeSy  an  excep- 
pronounced  it  a  William 
two  romantic  injuries  (in 
pierced  at  some  time  by  a 
)urt  sword.  The  shape  of 
:  so  carefully  repaired  that 
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waited  until  a_  Derbyshire  chair  was  moved  to  allow 
the  door  to  swing  back  and  inwards,  or  one  opened  the 
door,  and  narrowing  one’s  anatomy  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  between  door  and  dresser  and,  exhaling  fully  to 
diminish  any  protuberance  of  diaphragm,  entered  the 
premises  with  ease  and  comfort.  This  feat  our  old 
friend  Louis  Austin  accomplished  fairly  quickly,  for 
his  proportions,  as  old  friends  will  remember,  were 
elegantly  attenuated,  but  our  dear  George,  (afterwards 
Sir  George)  Frampton  usually  jammed  in  the  portal 
and  had  to  be  extricated. 

The  draught  of  air  moving  up  the  Thames  and  thence 
through  Northumberland  Avenue,  usually  kept  the 
neighbourhood  well  oxygenated.  There  were  times, 
however,  when  the  noise  of  traffic  and  consequent 
dust  oppressed  the  air,  and  one  stifling  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  I  seized  my  tools  and  demolished  the  partition  be¬ 
tween  the  front  and  back  rooms,  thus  throwing  our 
two  rooms  into  one.  The  result  was  spacious  and 
palatial,  and  a  year  or  two  later,  when  my  salary  had 
reached  the  dizzy  height  of  we  took  over  the  whole 
of  the  top  floor,  which  had  become  vacant,  and  felt 
royally  housed.  Now  we  were  able  to  add  a  kitchen 
to  our  establishment,  and  keep  a  maid  to  assist  the 
resident  caretaker.  Later  still  the  maid  was  exchanged 
for  a  nurse — for  obvious  reasons.  The  household 
was  strictly  organised  by  my  wife.  Prayers  were  read 
for  the  small  household  before  breakfast,  and  hours 
and  duties  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  back  rooms  of 
the  top  floor  overlooked  Warwick  Street,  a  blind — 
or  shall  we  say  a  “  one-eyed  ” } — thoroughfare ;  for 
by  using  a  _  narrow  passage  at  the  far  end,  marked 
“strictly  private,”  and  cutting  across  a  vast  stable- 
yard,  one  emerged  at  once  upon  Carlton  House  Ter¬ 
race— -a  short  cut  to  St.  James’s  Park.  Warwick  Street 
consisted  of  a  row  of  Queen  Anne  houses,  the  rooms 
in  which  were  let  out  to  the  more  impecunious  members 
of  Parliament  and  what  we  should  have  called  in  those 
days  “  half-pay  ”  officers.  At  the  end  of  the  narrow 
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Street  an  ancient  hostelry,  “The  Two  Chairmen,” 
(does  it  still  exist  ?^)  kept  the  thoroughfare  in  touch  with 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  could  correct  one’s 
watch  by  the  cry  of  “Time,  gentlemen,  time,”  followed 
by  cheery  “  Good  nights  ”  and  an  ostentatious  banging 
of  bar-doors,  which  would  ring  out  as  we  were  tucking 
up.  In  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  one  of  these 
houses  an  old  friend,  Frank  Goodall,  used  to  receive 
his  four-footed  patients.  He  was  a  tender  canine 
physician  who  would  boast  that  in  a  long  career  as 
huntsman  there  was  not  a  bone  in  his  body  which  had 
not  been  broken.  His  patients  were  as  good  as  human 
to  him,  and  I  remember  that  when  a  little  puppy  of 
ours,  which  _  had  been  given  into  his  care,  died,  he 
presented  himself  in  our  rooms  one  morning  with 
tears  in  his  old  eyes  and  said,  with  his  head  bowed  in 
resignation:  “The  Lord’s  will  be  done.”  His  son, 
Thomas  Goodall,  was  huntsman  for  the  Pytchley  for 
many  years  and  during  our  absence  in  the  States  on 
one  occasion,  we  lent  him  our  fox-terrier  “  Crumbs.” 
She  ran  with  the  hounds  and  did  her  work  valiantly 
until  one  day  she  took  too  high  a  jump,  when  in  an 
interesting  condition,  and  ended  her  gallant  little  life. 

'Yes:  1933. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Famous  visitors  at  Cockspur  Street.  Irving’s  private  secretary — Dodo  ” 
Austin.  The  first  motor.  A  Christmas  victim.  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond 
Jubilee.  Tragedy  and  comedy  in  our  chambers.  Loveday  and  Lyceum 
secrets.  Visit  to  Sandringham  with  The  Bells.  I  play  ‘Old  Franz’  forge.’ 
Second  Vacation  tour  greatly  extended.  Irving’s  princely  help.  Pinero’s 
first  play.  Old  Shakespearean  costuming.  My  wife  receives  a  legacy 
from  Princess  Murat.  Old  Provincial  scenery.  A  vision  of  Gordon 
Craig.  Stage  mishaps.  Stories  of  ‘  Lewis  Carroll.  ’ 

Very  happy  days  did  we  pass  in  Cockspur  Street. 
Our  rooms  were  conveniently  situated  for  our  friends, 
who  found  them,  about  tea-time,  a  pleasant  half-way 
house  to  anywhere.  Many  a  charming  little  feast 
we  gave  there.  Three  names — two  of  them  afterwards 
famous — always  headed  our  list  when  we  projected  a 
little  dinner.  “  Whom  shall  we  have  ?  ”  “  Well,  there’s 

Frampton,”  (Sir  George  Frampton  then  working  upon 
his  memorable  group,  “  The  Children  of  the  Wolf,”  in 
a  cowshed  at  Kennington),  Bell  (now  Professor  Robert 
Anning  Bell,  with  a  string  of  letters  after  his  name),  and 
Thesiger.  Wherever  Thesiger  is,  I  hope  he  will  accept 
this  expression  of  regret  that,  having  the  misfortune  to 
sing  (with  innocent  and  quite  unconscious  point)  upon 
one  of  those  festive  occasions,  a  ditty  with  the  refrain: 

“Why  are  your  eyes  so  red,  dear? 

Why  is  your  nose  so  blue?” 

in  the  presence  of  a  lady  who  suffered  from  these  mis¬ 
fortunes,  he.  faded  from  our  circle.  The  list  of  invita¬ 
tions,  then,  would  invariably  be  headed  with  Frampton, 
Bell  and  Thesiger,  to  which  were  added  at  various 
times,  Gordon  Craig,  Louis  Austin,  Edith  Craig, 
‘Evergreen’  Howe,  Frank  Tyars,  Will  Haviland, 
Mene  Muriel  Dowie  (afterwards  Mrs.  Henry  Norman), 
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Annie  Hughes,  Lena  Ashwell,  Rose  le  Quesne^  with 
her  banjo,  Margaret  Fletcher  and  other  rising  artists 
and  art4tudents.  Then  would  descend  through  the 
open  windows  and  float  round  the  staid  precincts  of 
Pall  Mall  such  ditties  as: 

“The  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw 

Sat  sucking  cider  through  a  stra-a-aw: 

(all  together)  The  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw 

Sat  sucking  cider  through-a-straw. 

I  said  to  her  what  is  it  for 
That  you  suck  cider  through  a  stra-a-aw? 

(all  together)  I  said  to  her  what  is  it  for 

That  you  suck  cider  through-a-strazo  ? 

She  said  to  me  ‘  there  is  no  law 
’Gainst  sucking  cider  through  a  stra-a-aw.’ 
(all  together)  She  said  to  me  ‘  there  is  no  law 

’Gainst  sucking  cider  through-a-straw.' 

Then  cheek  by  cheek  and  jaw  by  jaw 
We  both  sucked  cider  through  a  stra-a-aw. 
(all  together)  Then  cheek  by  cheek  and  jaw  by  jaw, 

We  both  sucked  cider  through-a-straw." 

One  of  our  most  frequent  and  most  welcome  visitors 
was  Louis  Austin — Sir  Henry  Irving’s  private  secretary. 
Those  who  remember  The  Daily  Chronicle  in  W.  H. 
Massingham’s  time  will  recall  Austin’s  Thursday 
Causerie,  “  At  Random.”  He  had  been  private  secretary 
to  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  who  had  recommended 
him  to  Irving.  We  had  come  into  close  contact  with 
him  during  Irving’s  first  American  tour,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  one  of  our  closest  friends  till  his  sudden  and 
very  premature  death.  My  wife  had  promptly  christ¬ 
ened  him  “The  Dodo” — because  she  said  he  looked 
like  that  extinct  bird.  So  “The  Dodo,”  afterwards 
abbreviated  to  Dody,  he  remained  to  us.  He  would 

^  See  her  portrait  of  Lady  Martin-Harvey  at  this  period  (page  io8). 
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drop  in — or  rather  climb  up — to  our  rooms  on  his  way 
from  The  Chronicle  office  to  the  Devonshire  Club, 
where  he  lived,  and  his  long  person  stretched  out  in 
the  low  basket  chair,  which  was  his  privilege,  would 
repeat  or  rehearse  for  his  own  experiment  and  our 
delight  what  he  intended  to  say  in  his  weekly  Causerie, 
and  tell  us  the  news,  which  would  keep  us  in  touch 
with  the  great  world  in  which  we  two  formed  so  small 
an  atom.  He  was  essentially  a  “town-bird,”  and  his 
idea  of  a  country  constitutional  was  a  brisk  walk  up 
the  East  side  and  down  the  West  side  of  Regent  Street. 
One  may  say,  perhaps,  that  he  was  to  London  what 
the  Boulevardier  is  to  Paris;  his  world  was  bounded 
by  Fleet  Street  on  the  East  and  St.  James’s  Street 
on  the  West.  He  was  a  charming  poetaster,  and, 
being  a  town-bred  sparrow,  he  was  content,  like 
Herrick,  with  the  ‘small  pipe’  which  best  suited  his 
‘  little  note.’ 

He  was  a  loyal  friend  to  Irving,  but  never  a  slavish 
one,  and  among  the  reasons  why  he  felt  free  to  give 
us  his  long  and  devoted  friendship,  I  think,  was  the 
fact  that  we  never  tempted  him  to  discuss  the  policy, 
the  plans  or  the  intimate  life  of  his  chief.  He  was  a 
shrewd  and  searching  critic,  and  two  of  my  most  valued 
treasures  are  letters  which  he  wrote  concerning  my 
“Pelleas”  and  “Hamlet.”  I  shall  always  remember, 
too,  with  peculiar  gratitude  the  way  in  which 
he  defended  my  work  in  face  of  the  scorn  which 
Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  persistently  poured  upon  _  my 
efforts  when  he  was  dramatic  critic  of  The  Times. 
Requiescat  in  Pace.  He  will — if  he  can  find  a  corner 
in  Heaven  which  will  provide  the  urbanity  of  Pall 
Mall. 

Strange  adventures  of  those  days  in  Cockspur  Street 
rise  in  my  remembrance.  I  recall  a  monstrous  and 
unwieldy  vehicle  which  had  ventured  out  among  the 
traffic  and  which,  to  the  astonished  passers-by,  was 
realising  Mother  Shipton’s  prophecy  that  carriages 
should  without  horses  go.  This  abortion  sputtered  and 
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Staggered  its  way  along  the  thoroughfares  and  came 
to  a  final  stop  just  below  our  windows,  from  which 
point,  with  half  of  its  bulk  on  the  pavement,  it  refused 
to  move,  and  became  the  centre  of  a  gaping  crowd, 
an  object  of  scornful  jeers  from  passing  Jarveys — the 
first  motor ! 

I  recall  that  on  one  wintry  Christmas  night,  my  wife 
and  I,  returning  from  a  party,  were  astonished  to  find 
a  crowd  about  our  doorway.  We  pushed  our  way  through 
and  found  a  very  old  man  lying  propped  up  on  the 
doorstep  in  a  faint,  or  dying.  I  said:  “I  live  here. 
Some  of  you  chaps  help  me  to  carry  him  up  to  the 
first  floor  landing.  I  will  go  and  fetch  the  police  and 
a  doctor ;  he  looks  as  if  he  were  dying.”  This  was  promptly 
and  easily  done,  for  he  was  as  light  as  a  child.  My 
wife  ran  upstairs  to  get  a  cushion  for  his  old  head, 
but  he  was  quite  unconscious.  He  had  a  delicate,  care¬ 
worn  face,  his  body  seemed  emaciated;  his  clothes 
woefully  thin  and  poor  for  such  weather,  but  carefully 
mended  and  brushed.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  a  doctor  who  would  turn  out  at  what  was  only 
a  comparatively  late  hour,  but  Dr.  Mills,  the  local 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  at  last  came  along,  with 
the  police  who  had  directed  me  to  his  house  in  Suffolk 
Street.  Life  was  found  to  be  extinct  and  the  police 
searched  the  dead  man’s  pockets.  An  envelope  was 
found  which  gave  a  clue  to  the  poor  fellow’s  name 
and  the  address  of  some  relations,  and,  in  the  tail  of 
his  decent,  threadbare  frock  coat,  the  drum-stick  of  a 
chicken,  carefully  wrapped  in  newspaper.  As  we  feared, 
the  old^  fellow  must  have  suffered  hunger  and  the 
drum-stick  was  all  he  had  left  to  keep  him  from  star¬ 
vation.  A  terrible  reflection — amidst  all  the  festive 
abundance  of  Christmas  time:  a  fellow  creature  dying 
upon  our  own  doorstep!  Thus  we  deplored,  as  the 
small,  still  corpse  lay,  by  the  orders  of  the  police,  on 
our  landing  through  the  night.  In  the  morning  it  had 
been  removed.  Dr.  Mills  conducted  a  post  mortem 
examination.  Aftenvards  I  expressed  our  commisera- 
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tion  for  this  poor  victim  of  starvation,  “Starvation!” 
he  exclaimed.  “The  man  died  of  over-eating!”  “But 
his  impoverished  body  and  the  drum-stick  of  chicken 
in  his  pocket?”  I  pleaded.  “Impoverished  body!  He 
was  an  old  glutton.  His  stomach  was  so  packed  with 
food  that  you  couldn’t  insert  the  blade  of  a  knife  be¬ 
tween  the  food  and  the  sides  of  it.  He  evidently  couldn’t 
eat  another  mouthful,  but  was  too  greedy  to  leave 
even  that  drum-stick!”  The  papers  then  got  hold  of 
the  story,  and  head-lined  the  account  with,  “  Aged  man 
dies  on  doorstep  of  humane  actor” 

Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee  and  our  windows 
on  the  route !  Here  was  a  piece  of  luck.  We  promptly 
sold  the  use  of  them  for  ^40  and  bought  a  silver  tea- 
and-coffee-service  with  the  proceeds,  viewing  the  great 
spectacle  ourselves  from  a  small  grand-stand  which  our 
landlords  had  erected  on  the  roof. 

There  were  tragedies,  though,  in  the  little  rooms. 
There  came  a  time  when  we  must  have  needed  money, 
for  we  sublet  the  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  This  was 
not  difficult,  and  a  young  officer  and  his  bride  were 
soon  ensconced  there.  She  was  a  very  lovely  young 
creature,  but  certain  indications  suggested  a  mesalliance. 
They  had  few,  if  any,  visitors,  and  the  husband’s  habits 
—he  was  a  hard  drinker — gave  little  promise  of  happi¬ 
ness  for  his  bride.  Time  passed,  and  the  arrival  of  a 
new  little  soul  became  imminent.  There  was  no  conve¬ 
nience  in  those  diminutive  quarters  for  such  an  event, 
and  the  husband  was  powerless  to  cope  with  the  con¬ 
tingency.  After  the  birth  of  the  baby,  following  which 
the  poor  mother  had  been  given  a  hearty  meal  by  the 
caretaker  consisting  of  roast  pork,  apple  sauce  and 
pancakes,  this  poor  creature  developed  puerperal  fever 
and  her  life  hung  in  the  balance.  Meanwhile,  the 
caretaker’s  husband  lingered  on  the  stairs  outside  the 
rooms  with  his  brush  and  pails,  singing  hymns  suit¬ 
able  to  the  melancholy  occasion.  The  tragic  end 
occurred  with  the  young  husband  sitting  bemused 
and  helpless  in  the  adjoining  room,  while  the  porter 
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clattered  his  pails  and  recited  in  a  loud  voice  extracts 
from  the  order  of  the  dead.  The  perfunctory  office 
of  the  undertaker  and  the  hurried  arrival  of  the  father’s 
relatives,  who  bore  away  the  child,  completed  a  dark 
story. 

Now  we  must  return  to  the  Lyceum  where  Macbeth 
is  still  running.  Long  before  its  finish,  however, 
rumours  and  speculation  were  busy  as  to  its  successor. 
Plans  for  the  future  were  always  a  very  closely  guarded 
secret.  This  wise  course  I  have  learnt  to  adopt,  too, 
since  I  became  a  manager;  but  secrecy  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  achieve.  Models  of  the  scenery  have  to 
be  made  by  scenic  artists,  and  costumes  must  be 
designed,  and  it  is,  therefore,  through  one’s  working 
staff  that  plans  usually  are  divulged.  Finally,  as  Shakes¬ 
peare  knew,  “the  players  tell  all,”  and  the  secret  is 
out!  Still,  long  after  everyone  else  knows  what  the 
next  play  is  to  be,  the  powers  that  be  will  affect  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Rumour  in  this  case 
began  to  whisper  with  growing  assurance  that  the  next 
production  would  be  The  Dead  Heart.  During  the 
spring  of  ’89,  another  rumour  arose.  It  was  whispered 
that  a  performance  was  to  be  given,  by  Royal  Command, 
at  Sandringham  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  Queen 
Victoria  would  be  paying  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales.  This  was  diligently  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
papers  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Command 
Performance  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  Even  those 
members  of  the  company  who  were  chosen  to  go  to 
Sandringham  were  strictly  enjoined  to  observe  absolute 
silence  on  the  matter.  Loveday,  with  his  mind  run- 
ning  upon  the  coming  production  at  the  Lyceum, 
made  the  most  lovable  slip  as  he  exacted  an  under¬ 
taking  from  me  not  to  breathe  a  word  about  the  royal 
command.  “You  see,  my  boy,”  he  whispered,  “it’s  a 
dead  heart  ...  I  mean  it’s  a  dead  secret!”  So  now 
the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  though  she  had  escaped 
long  before  and  was  caterwauling  her  news  upon 
the  tiles.  ^  ^ 
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I  think  my  affectionate  friend,  Loveday,  must  him¬ 
self  have  put  in  a  word  for  my  inclusion  in  the  company 
for  the  Royal  Visit,  for  my  contribution  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  Her  Majesty  was  humble  enough.  Those 
who  saw  Irving  in  The  Bells — for  this  and  the_  trial 
scene  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice  were  the  items 
chosen  by  the  Royal  party — ^will  remember  perhaps 
that  in  the  vision  at  the  end  of  Act  I  a  tiny  light  is  seen 
in  the  distant  snow-covered  landscape.  Irving,  as  his 
imagination  pictures  it  in  the  dream  scene  says :  “  and 
old  Franz’  forge— how  brightly  it  glows  upon  the 
hillock.”  I  was  the  forge!  The  tiny  light_  which 
represented  Franz’  forge  had  to  be  held  behind  the 
backcloth;  there  were  barely  nine  inches  between  back¬ 
cloth  and  wall,  and,  as  I  was  the  thinnest  man  in  the 
company  I  had  been  chosen  for  this  duty. 

By  the  end  of  June  we  were  free  once  more  to  spread 
our  wings  for  this,  our  second  Vacation  Tour.  I  had 
had  no  difficulty  in  booking  dates  on  this  occasion. 
To  the  towns  already  visited  we  added  Eastbourne, 
Southampton,  Ryde,  Oxford,  Newport  (Mon.),  and, 
greatly  daring,  laid  siege  to  Manchester,  one  of  the 
Chief’s  own  strongholds.  Here  we  singed  our  wings 
financially,  though  the  Press  was  indulgent  and  even 
encouraging.  Indeed,  one  of  the  papers  somewhat 
ungraciously  said  “neither  Mr.  Henry  Irving  nor 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  are  with  the  company,  and  if  the 
performances  are  as  good  throughout  the  week  as 
that  of  Othello  on  Monday,  they  will  not  be  greatly 
missed.”  This  was  going  too  far  and  rather  alarmed 
us  for  our  future,  but  the  Chief’s  tolerance  was  un¬ 
ruffled,  and  we  felt  ashamed  of  having  doubted  his 
magnanimity.  With  great  generosity  he  still  continued 
to  allow  us  the  use  of  his  wardrobe,  and  to  advertise 
the  fact  that  we  were  appearing  by  his  permission.  Of 
course,  our  performances  were  largely  and  inevitably 
influenced  by  his  method  and  manner,  and,  like  all 
conscious  or  unconscious  imitations,  they  were  his  small 
faults  rather  than  his  first  excellencies  which  we  caught. 
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I,  in  particular,  received  a  good  drubbing  on  this  score 
from  the  critic  of  The  Umpire.  He  said: 


''Mr.  Irving,  as  we  all  know,  has  certain  physical  peculiar¬ 
ities  and  mannerisms  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  his  nature, 
but  his  genius  rises  superior  to  these  weaknesses  and,  in 
watching  his  subtle  and  intellectual  performances,  we  almost 
forget  his  idiosyncracies  and  oddities  of  voice,  walk  and 
manner.  What  are  we  to  say,  however,  when  these  character¬ 
istics  are  consciously  imitated?  When  the  intellectuality  is 
absent  and  only  the  peculiarity  presented  ?  Surely  mannerisms 
are  but  the  husks  of  acting.  They  must  be  stripped  away 
before  we  reach  the  rich,  ripe  fruit  of  talent  and  experience. 
I  should  be  the  last  to  decry  mannerisms.  I  believe  the 
actor’s  mannerism  corresponds  to  the  painter’s  handling. 
All  great  actors  have  had  their  mannerisms,  but  they  have 
always  been  the  individual  mannerisms  of  the  man.  They 
have  never  been  imitations.  If  Mr.  Martin-Harvey  would 
cut  his  hair  and  forget  for  the  time  being  that  such  an  actor 
as  Mr.  Irving  exists,  he  would  benefit  incalculably;  for  he 
evidently  possesses  an  artistic  temperament,  is  not  wanting 
in  nervous  force  and  youthful  impetuosity,  and  ought  some 
day  to  win  an  excellent  position  for  himself.” 


To  our  repertoire  for  this  Tour  we  added  Pinero’s 
one-act  play  Daisy's  Escape y  and,  as  a  double  bill, 
W.  G.  Will’s  poetical  one-act  play  lolanthe,  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  Garrick’s  shamelessly  dismembered  ver¬ 
sion  of  Shakespeare’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (for  my  wife 
and  myself). 

Looking  back  upon  those  Vacation  Tours,  I  am  stirred 
at  the  thought  of  our  Chief’s  generosity  in  the  matter. 
The  name  of  the  Lyceum  in  those  days  was  synony¬ 
mous  with  all  that  was  highest  and  noblest  in  the  realm 
of  drama,  and  was  a  hall  mark  which  Irving  had  set 
upon  it  after  years  of  patient  and  masterly  devotion 
to  his  art,  both  as  producer  and  actor.  Indeed  he  had 
made  of  that  theatre,  by  this  time,  a  national  Institution 


a  Axthur  Pinero’s  first  effort  at  playwriting.  He  wrote  it  when 
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Chief,  with  great  generosity,  allowed  us  this  year  to  add  it  to' our  repertoire. 
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to  which  flocked  nightly  the  great  ones  of  Europe. 
He  allowed  us  to  associate  its  great  renown  with  our 
small  enterprise.  More  than  that,  he  not  only  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  connect  with  it  his  own  name,  but  assisted 
our  efforts  by  giving  us  the  run  of  his  wardrobe  of 
costumes.  In  the  part  of  Ruy  Bias  I  used  the  actual 
short  Elizabethan  mantle  he  originally  wore  himself, 
like  Charles  Kean,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.^ 

As  “lago”  Haviland  wore  the  stamped  velvet  Vene¬ 
tian  doublet,  embroidered  with  small  pearls,  which  his 
Chief  had  used  when  playing  that  part,  and  which 
I  afterwards  had  the  honour  of  wearing  when  I  appeared 
with  him  as  “Don  John”  in  Much  Ado.  Irving  was 
terribly  extravagant  in  the  matter  of  costumes.  This 
very  doublet  must  have  taken  a  needlewoman  weeks 
to  sew  with  the  thousands  of  tiny  pearls  which  out¬ 
lined  its  stamped  pattern.  The  short  cloak  which  he 
wore  as  “Benedick,”  since  presented  to  the  Sunderland 
Art  Gallery  by  Seymour  Hicks  in  token  of  Irving’s 
first  appearance  in  that  city,  is  of  a  sumptuous  purple 
velvet,  practically  covered  with  embroidery  in  gleaming 
silver  and  gold.  Indeed,  many  of  these  garments  are 
so  exactly  reproduced  from  actual  examples  of  their 
time  that  I  have  no  doubt  unscrupulous  or  ignorant 
dealers,  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall  before  long, 
will  be  passing  them  off  as  “period  pieces.”  Many  of 
them  are  fortunately  in  reverent  hands.  My  old  friend, 
Green-Armytage,  of  Bath,  has  the  blue  tunic  used  by 
Irving  in  the  ‘  tooth-ache  ’  scene  in  Much  Ado.  Mr.  Tom 
Heslewood  has  quite  a  number;  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks, 
too;  and  I  have  a  few  greatly-treasured  specimens.  It 

*  Latterly  he  adopted  the  long  cloak  seen  in  the  portrait  by  Edwin  Long, 
but  the  wearing  of  the  short  Sixteenth  Century  cape  was  a  tradition  among 
actors  when  appearing  as  “Hamlet,”  a  tradition  handed  down  from  the  original 
production,  when  actors  wore  the  costumes  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived. 
This  tradition  died  hard.  I  have  a  lithograph  of  Charles  Kean  as  “Hamlet,” 
wearing  this  short  cape  and  the  trunks  and  slashed  sleeves  of  Elizabeth’s  day. 
In  the  Lyceum  Green  Room  hung  a  picture  of  Macready  as  “  Romeo  ”  in  a  white 
costume  of  about  1600.  This  fashion  was  known  on  the  stage  as  “wearing 
shapes,”  and  Irving,  himself,  as  late  as  1879  wore  them  as  “Sir  Edward 
Mortimer”  in  his  production  of  George  Colman’s  gloomy  tragedy  of  The  Iron 
Chest,  a  play  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
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is  to  be  hoped  that  ultimately  they  may  be  gathered 
into  a  single  collection  and  presented  to  the  London 
Museum  where  they  would,  I  believe,  be  welcome  and 
fittingly  housed  as  memorials  in  the  theatrical  history 
of  the  Metropolis^ 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  our  Vacation  plays,  as  far 
as  costumes  were  concerned,  had  a  distinction  and 
beauty  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the  great  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  “Guv’nor.”  As  time  went  on  and  our 
Vacation  Tours  became  yearly  events,  our  old  friend, 
Loveday,  delicately  suggested  that  we  ought  to  provide 
our  own  wardrobes.  This  added  further  interest  to 
our  preparations  for  forthcoming  ventures  during  the 
Lyceum  Vacations.  Authorities  in  historical  costume 
had  to  be  consulted,  museums  visited,  designs  made, 
materials  searched  for,  such  old  costumes  as  fell  within 
the  scope  of  our  purse  purchased  and,  if  necessary, 
adapted.  This  was  delightful  occupation:  moreover, 
about  that  time  my  wife  had  a  marvellous  windfall. 
The  Princess  Murat  had  left  a  request  in  her  will  that 
Sir  Henry  should  select  some  “  deserving  young  actress  ” 
to  whom  her  wardrobe  should  be  given.  Sir  Henry 
chose  my  wife,  and  two  huge  baskets  arrived  in  Cock- 
spur  Street  one  day,  to  unpack  which  was  a  delirium. 
Elaborate  silk  fronts  for  costumes  which  had  never 
been  worn,  embroidered  with  pearls  and  exquisitely 
coloured  designs,  costly  furs  and  velvet  coats  were 
unfolded  before  our  astonished  eyes.  Many  of  these 
garments,  coming  at  so  providential  a  moment,  were 
converted  into  costumes  for  our  coming  tours,  and 
Madame  de  Silva’s  old  court  trains,  too,  again  swept 
the  floors  of  royal  and  princely  interiors,  though  now 
those  of  Baptista  in  Verona  and  the  Escurial  of  Philip 
in  Madrid  instead  of  those  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
Buckingham  Palace.  Of  course,  we  carried  no  scenery 
of  our  own  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the 
royal  and  princely  interiors  were  sorry  affairs.  The 

>  V^e  this  book  is  in  the  Press  comes  news  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  Miss 

Mim  ^raig  ana  Mr.  Tom  Hesiewood  have  presented  many  of  these  costumes 
to  the  Memorial  Library  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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local  Stock  of  scenery  at  the  theatres  we  visited  would 
include,  at  the  best,  a  monstrous  conception  of  painted 
pink  columns,  from  which  hung  static  draperies  of  royal 
scarlet,  known  to  the  local  stage  staff  as  ‘your  Palace 
Arches’;  a  series  of  wings  of  acrid  green  foliage  with 
branches  writhing  like  elephant  trunks  would  be  ‘your 
forest  scene’:  a  white-washed  interior,  cut  up  with 
black  beams  springing  from  no  possible  base  and  sup¬ 
porting  nothing,  was  ‘your  kitchen’:  a  light  green  and 
pink  ‘  set,’  with  a  mirror  and  some  jardinieres  filled 
with  unheard-of  palms  painted  upon  the  walls,  would 
be  ‘your  French  chamber’;  this,  turned  round,  exposing 
the  wooden  frame-work  at  the  back  of  the  canvas 
‘flats’ — now  coloured  brown — became  ‘your  Baronial 
’AH’;  and  some  coy  maidens  on  florid  pedestals  amid 
monstrous  and  unrecognisable  flowers  which  beggared 
the  exhibits  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  size 
and  colour,  flanking  a  painted  terrace  upon  which 
spouted  a  very  stationary  stream  of  water,  composed 
‘your  garden  set.’  In  some  of  the  smaller  places  we 
were  even  less  sumptuously  served.  ‘Your  kitchen’  in 
theatres  which  did  not  possess  a  ‘Baronial  ’All’  had 
to  do  duty  for  the  ancestral  abode  of  the  Dei  Franchi 
in  The  Corsican  Brothers,  and  the  little  neglected  Queen 
Maria  of  Neuborg  in  Ruy  Bias  had  to  endure  the 
captivity  of  the  gloomy  Escurial  in  the  gaudy  mere¬ 
triciousness  of  ‘vour  French  chamber.’  There  were 
occasions  when  these  unconvincing  interiors  would  not 
even  stand  up,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  stage-hands 
or  an  insufficient  supply  of  ‘  braces  ’  to  hold  them  in 
position.  A  picture  recurs  to  me  of  Gordon  Craig, 
who  joined  our  Vacation  Company  later,  obligingly 
holding  up  a  portion  of  the  ancestral  home  of  the  noble 
Corsicans  throughout  the  entire  first  act — a  trying  and 
wearisome  experience,  which  perhaps  inspired  him 
with  the  decision  to  cut  out  scenery  altogether  in  his 
‘reformed  theatre’! 

Our  knowledge  of  the  ‘smalls,’  or  the  ‘number  three 
towns,’  as  they  are  called  in  theatrical  parlance,  became 
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‘extensive  and  peculiar.’  The  theatre  at  which  we 
played  in  Swansea  was  by  turns  used  for  the  drama 
and  the  circus — and  smelt  like  the  latter,  the  floor  of 
our  dressing-rooms  being  well-trodden  earth.  The 
proprietor,  %  the  way,  was  an  ingenious  person.  He 
was  wont  to  purchase  at  a  nominal  figure  the  stocks 
of  picture  posters  left  on  the  printers’  hands  by  com¬ 
panies  which  had  foundered.  He  would  then  build 
a  play  round  the  chief  incidents  depicted  upon  the 
posters— (in  much  the  same  way  that  Vincent  Crummies 
used  to  build  his  plays  around  the  pump  or  such  other 
‘  properties  ’  as  he  possessed)  always  taking  care  to 
‘realise  the  poster’  at  important  junctures  in  the  per¬ 
formance.  Should  interest  in  this  disjointed  enter¬ 
tainment  flag  at  any  moment,  he  would  lower  a  front 
cloth  and  two  of  the  characters,  each  snatching  up  a 
cutlass— a  pair  was  always  kept  ready  in  the  prompt 
box  for  this  purpose— would  dash  upon  the  stage  and, 
a  propos  of  nothing  in  particular,  engage  in  a  deadly 
hand-to-hand  combat.  These  combats  would  go  on 
in  a  per^nctory  and  business-like  way — in  the  manner 
or  the  Chinese  drama— until  the  weary  combatants 
received  a  signal  from  the  prompter  that  all  was  ready 
ehmd.  Whereupon  one  of  the  belligerents  would 
adnunister  a  mortal  thrust  at  his  antagonist,  and  make 
a  triumphant  exit;  his  victim  would  gasp  out  “Ah'  I 
am  wounded  unto  death,”  and  stagger  off.  The  front 
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sheeting  without  paint  or  lining.  We  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  open  our  week’s  repertoire  during  a  violent 
thunderstorm  and  the  raindrops  might  have  been 
marbles,  so  deafening  was  the  clatter  made  as  they 
fell  upon  the  roof.  Our  voices  were  completely 
drowned. 

Engagements  at  Malvern  recur  to  me  now  that  Sir 
Barry  Jackson  has  once  more  roused  its  hall  from  the 
slumbers  which  seemed  to  settle  upon  it  between  those 
yearly  visits  of  ours. 

I  recall  a  certain  performance  we  gave  there  of 
Othello,  when,  in  consequence  of  some  shortage  in  our 
numbers,  Haviland’s  sister — a  bouncing  cross-country 
girl — had  to  glue  a  creped-hair  moustache  under  her 
bonny  nose  and  ‘go  on’  as  “Roderigo,”  while  I  had 
to  double  the  part  of  “  Cassio”  with  that  of  the  Duke, 
(repeating  probably  the  custom  prevalent  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  own  day).  What  made  that  doubling  memor¬ 
able  was  the  fact  that  in  order  to  save  time  in  changing 
from  one  character  to  the  other  I  had  to  wear  the  boots 
and  spurs  of  “Cassio”  beneath  the  robe  of  the  Doge 
of  Venice,  and  that  in  balancing  myself  upon  a  rickety 
erection  of  ginger-beer  boxes  which  represented  the 
chair  of  State  those  boots  and  spurs  were  plainly 
visible  to  the  audience.  Strangely  enough,  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  this  attire  escaped  their  notice,  and  this 
leads  me  to  reflect  how  often  the  mischances  which 
so  frequently  occur  during  the  performance  of  a  play 
pass  unnoticed  by  the  audience,  though  they  are  so 
appalling  to  us  upon  the  stage.  One  may,  I  think, 
say  that  almost  any  contretemps  will  escape  the  notice 
of  the  house  unless  the  attention  of  the  audience  is 
drawn  to  it. 

One  night  during  a  performance  of  The  Lady  of 
Lyons,  in  the  scene  where  “Pauline”  is  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  the  villain  “Beauseant”  by  “Claude 
Melnotte,  ”  who  rushes  in  at  the  critical  moment, 
Haviland  threw  aside  his  hat,  as  heroes  of  melodrama 
always  used  to  do  when  rescuing  maidens  in  distress. 
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and  also  threw  away  his  wig  which  had  stuck  to  it. 
No  one  noticed  the  partially  bald  head  which  this  heroic 
action  discovered  except  “Pauline”  and  the  convul¬ 
sions  of  laughter  into  which  she  was  thrown  by  the 
sight  of  his  bared  pate  were  accepted  by  the  audience 
a.s  an  admirable  expression  of  natural  hysteria.  All 
would  have  gone  well,  but  poor  Haviland,  feeling  an 
unaccustomed  coolness  upon  his  uncovered  cranium, 
and  guessing  from  “Pauline’s”  hysterical  transports 
that  something  had  happened,  unwisely  put  up  his 
hand  to  his  head  and  his  horror  at  finding  his  wig  gone 
communicated  itself  to  the  audience.  Even  then,  how¬ 
ever,  they  would  have  accepted  his  lack  of  the  curling 
locks  with  which  they  had  by  now  associated  him  as 
a  somewhat  eccentric  conception  perhaps  of  the  ravages 
of  grief.  But  unfortunately  the  agony  of  his  look,  as 
he  searched  the  stage  for  the  missing  wig,  caught  their 
eye,  and  when  they  observed  that  he  was  making 
opportunities  for  furtively  kicking  something  into  the 
wing,  their  interest  was  thoroughly  aroused.  Titters 
became  audible;  his  strange  movements  were  now 
closely  w'atched;  and  when  they  saw  him  dribbling  the 
wretched  thing  into  the  prompt  entrance  and  dis¬ 
appearing  after  it,  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe ;  finally  when 
he  emerged  with  the  indecent  nudity  of  his  pate  once 
more  concealed  by  full  and  flowing  locks  he  was  greeted 
with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Even  the  ears  of  an  audience  will  accept  strange 
nonsense  if  the  words  are  spoken  with  conviction. 
When  playing  ‘Salarino’  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  I 
had  to  say: 

“O,  ten  times  faster  Venus’  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love’s  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited.” 

One  evening  I  completely  lost  the  thread  of  these 
inconsequent  words  and  had  to  improvise  sounds  to 
something  this  eflfect  : 
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“O,  ten  times  faster  Venus’  pigeons  fly 
De  rd  dum  torula  de  him  to  roo 
To  hurp  dirdda  hum  ditherderum.” 

The  audience  noticed  nothing,  and  even  the  ears  of 
the  great  man  himself — ^who  was  seated  in  the  wings 
as  “  Shylock”— apparently  detected  nothing,  for  I  had 
made  the  rubbish  scan! 

I  remember  the  case  of  an  actor  who  was  playing 
“Baron  Brunfels”  with  me  at  the  Coliseum  in  The 
Conspiracy,  a  dramatic  version  by  Sidney  Lewis  Ransom 
of  Morley  Roberts’  Gentlemen,  the  King.  On  the  first 
night  of  our  engagement  he  completely  lost  his  head 
and  when  he  should  have  delivered  a  violent  personal 
attack  upon  my  political  methods  he  poured  forth  such 
a  stream  of  imbecile  sounds  and  travesties  of  words 
as  could  only  proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  builders 
of  Babel.  I  was  outraged.  I  had  him  in  my_  dressing- 
room  after  the  play  and  was  for  dismissing  him  on  the 
spot.  Our  interview,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the 
manager,  who  came  round  to  congratulate  us  both  on 
the  success  of  the  play.  He  was  clearly  mystified  as 
to  the  cause  of  my  heat  and  said  he  had  watched  the 
play  all  through  and  had  noticed  nothing  wrong!  It 
was  true  that  the  poor  actor  had  uttered  his  balderdash 
with  blustrous  conviction  and  the  members  of  _  the 
audience  were  probably  blaming  themselves  for  failing 
to  catch  any  meaning  in  the  words  they  had  heard. 

Cool  acceptance  of  a  contretemps  and  the  deliberate 
handling  of  it  will  generally  avert  a  disaster.  When 
Tom  Mead  appeared  as  the  ‘  Prince  of  Morocco  ’  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  he  wore  a  large  and  drooping 
moustache,  which  was  attached  to  his  lip  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  with  glue.  On  a  certain  warm_  evening 
one  side  of  it  became  detached  and  hung  over  his  mouth 
— at  every  inhalation  it  clung  to  his  lips  and  at  each 
exhalation  it  fluttered  out  gaily  from  under  his  nose. 
The  moment  came  when  Tom  became  annoyed  with 
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its  vagaries;  he  paused  in  his  poetics,  deliberately  un¬ 
peeled  the  offending  moustache  from  his  lip,  placed 
ft  carefully  in  his  bosom,  for  future  use,  and  proceeded 

with  the  scene.  _  r.  i  u 

I  remember  another  occasion  at  Columbus,  Unio, 
when  Irving  w'as  playing  the  Dream  Scene  in  The  Bells. 
The  gauze,  behind  which  he  enacted  the  hypnotic 
movements  of  Mathias  ”  while  under  the  influence 
of  the  mesmerist,  became  detached  from  one  side  of 
its  batten  and  hung  like  a  cobweb  across  the  stage_  in 
such  a  way  as  to  conceal  all  Irving  did  on  that  portion 
of  the  scene.  Irving,  without  coming  out  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  dream-haunted  “Mathias,”  deliberately 
tore  down  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ^  huge  gauze 
which  w’-as  left  hanging  across  the  Proscenium  opening 
and  played  the  remainder  of  the  scene  to  all  the 
usual  enthusiasm. 

To  return  to  our  Vacation  Tour,  however. 

Our  visit  to  Eastbourne  is  memorable,  for  here  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  inimitable  author  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  My  wife  and  he  were  old  friends. 
Indeed,  ‘Lewis  Carroll’  had  carried  her,  as  a  child, 
upon  his  shoulders  many  a  time — even  as  Yorick  had 
once  borne  the  juvenile  Hamlet.  Their  first  meeting 
was  characteristic.  When  about  eight  years  of  age,  she 
had  been  on  holiday  with  her  parents  at  Sandown, 
Isle  of  Wught.  Alw^ays  passionately  sympathetic  with 
animals,  she  had  watched  with  growing  anger  the  way 
in  w^hich  Bates,  the  man  who  kept  the  bathing-machines, 
treated  the  old  horse  that  drew  them  up  the  shore 
from  the  water’s  edge,  and  suspected  that  the  animal 
was  insufficiently  fed.  She  had  also  noticed  that  Bates 
kept  his  midday  luncheon,  carefully  wrapped  in  news¬ 
paper,  tucked  away  among  the  bathing  garments  in  a 
boat  drawm  up  on  the  sands.  Seeing  an  opportunity — 
she  snatched  the  luncheon  from  its  hiding  place  and 
fed  it  to  the  old  horse.  Then,  armed  with  a  stick,  she 
deliberately  smashed  the  glass  in  all  the  little  peep¬ 
holes  of  the  machines  she  could  reach.  This,  of  course. 
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attracted  the  outraged  holiday-folk  upon  the  shore. 
The  culprit  was  held  up  to  popular  indignation  and 
Bates  demanded  full  recompense  for  the  damage  done 
to  his  property.  Then,  from  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  upon  the  sands  a  meek  little  gentleman  stepped 
forward,  paid  for  the  damage  and,  lifting  the  naughty 
little  girl  on  to  his  shoulder,  bore  her  away.  ‘Lewis 
Carroll’!  Thence  ensued  a  friendship  which  lasted  all 
through  the  summer,  to  be  renewed  long  years  after 
when  we  visited  Eastbourne  on  our  Vacation  Tour. 

My  wife  and  I  paid  him  a  decorous  visit  at  his  worn, 
respectable,  Victorian  lodgings  there.  As  an  amateur 
photographer  he  was  an  enthusiast — if  such  a  burning 
word  can  be  used  to  describe  anything  which  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson  did.  For  our  entertainment  he 
opened  innumerable  little  boxes  filled  with  "cartes  de 
visiles’’  photographs  of  his  friends,  of  which  he  seerned 
modestly  proud.  We  could  not  induce  him  to  visit 
the  theatre,  for  which  he  had  an  intense  aversion.  He 
was  strange  and,  I  thought,  quite  unreasonable  on  this 
subject.  Those  who  have  read  the  preface  to  “  Sylvie 
and  Bruno”  may  remember  what  he  says. 

To  ‘grown-ups’  he  seemed  just  the  reticent,  chilly, 
rather  shabby  Oxford  Don,  but  among  children  he  was 
one  of  those  innocents  of  whom  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven;  and  when  he  took  a  pen  in  hand  it  dripped 
a  humour  and  humanity  which  have  made  the  whole 
world  kin.^ 

^  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare’s  essay  on  Carroll  in  The  Eighteen-Eighties  (Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press)  is  the  best  ever  written  about  this  supreme  magician 
of  ciuldhood* 
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Happy  work  in  the  'gardens’  of  England.  Discoveries  in  the  antiquity 
shops.  Gordon  Craig’s  first  appearance.  He  joins  our  Vacation  Company. 

Tussle  with,  Irving  over  his  parts  1  Our  Vacation  Tour  is  again  extended. 
Craig;  Hs  dreams  and  his  influence. 

These  were  happy  days.  My  wife  and  I  were  newly 
married,  w-e  were  sharing  our  work  in  the  art  we  loved. 
We  were  testing  our  wings  in  the  great  leading  parts, 
enormously  enlarging  our  experience  pd  unconsciously 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  serious  business  of 
management  on  a  large  scale;  so  that  when  the  great 
opportunity  came  we  were  undismayed  and  toughened 
to  endure."  Moreover,  we  were  paying  our  way,  with 
the  comforting  reflection  that,  even  if  we  did  not,  we 
had  the  haven  of  a  sure,  if  obscure,  engagement  upon 
which  to  fall  back.  No  lot  could  have  been  pleasanter 
than  ours  during  those  thrice  blessed  Vacation  Tours, 
when  w^e  w^ere  so  innocently  accustoming  ourselves  to 
the  complex  strain  of  acting,  production,  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  towns  we  visited  were  set  among 
the  gardens  of  England — and  England  in  the  months 
of  her  greatest  beauty.  Cheltenham  and  Leamington, 
with  the  elegancies  of  the  Victorian  ‘Spa’  still  hanging 
about  them,  Malvern,  Oxford — ^w’hy  try  to  sum  up 
Oxford  in  a  word? — ^Worcester,  Shrewsbury.  There 
w’ere  seaside  places  like  Southsea,  Eastbourne,  Ryde, 
where  we  could  have  our  morning  swim  before  rehearsal; 
castles,  cathedrals,  ancient  manors  and  the  remains  of 
antiquity  to  visit.  There  were  also  days  when  Haviland 
and  I  would  shoulder  our  sketching  tackle,  tramp  off 
to  some  beauty  spot  and,  seated  upon  camp  -  stools, 
taste  the  joys  of  Harpignies  and  Corot.  And  what 
antique  shops  there  were  among  which  to  rummage! 
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Those  were  the  great  days  when  the  small  collector 
might  achieve  a  great  discovery;  before  the  dealem  of 
to-day  could  take  their  cars,  and,  combining  business 
with  pleasure,  nose  into  all  the  remote  little  towns 
villages  to  smell  out  the  treasures  of  a  country-side; 
days  when  I  have  acquired  a  screen  of  petit-point 
for  thirty  shillings ;  an  engraved  Venetian  mirror  in  a 
frame,  carved  and  gilt,  for  a  similar  figure;  a  Jacobean 
card  table  for  £4  (Mr.  Eddy  Duveen  has  got  n  now!), 
or  a  Rembrandt  etching  for  five  shillings.  This  last 
treasure,  however,  was  not  discovered  during  a  Vaca¬ 
tion  Tour,  but  in  the  time  of  my  school  days  at  King  s. 

I  used  to  approach  Somerset  House,  where  I  may 
remind  you  old  King’s  College  School  was  situated, 
by  way  of  an  evil  but  most  attractive  old  purlieu  called 
Wych  Street.  In  this  furtive  backwater,  which  has  long 
since  disappeared,  had  once  dwelt  Dick  Turpin.  The 
projecting  upper  stories  of  its  decrepit  old  tenements 
leaned  towards  each  other  as  in  those  dark  and  sinister 
alleys  which  one  sees  in  the  paintings  of  Delacroix, 
representing  the  wicked  intricacies  of  old  Paris.  God 
knows  who  dwelt  in  those  crazy  rookeries,  but  the 
ground  floors  were  almost  entirely  occupied  by  spec¬ 
tacled  and  spider-like  dealers  in  second-hand  books, 
from  whom  an  impecunious  schoolboy  could  pick  up 
an  odd  shilling  by  surreptitiously  parting  with  his 
primers.  There  were  other  slyly  winking  dens  where 
“scrofulous  French  novels,”  American  and  French 
*  specialities  ’  and  other  commodities  not  then  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  shop  windows  of  respectable  thorough¬ 
fares  could  be  bought.  It  was  in  such  an  one,  for  no 
reason  that  I  can  think  of,  that  I  found  my  Rembrandt 
etching.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  had  ever  before  seen  a 
Rembrandt  etching,  but  the  note  of  genius  in  all  the 
great  master’s  work  sang  to  me  from  a  corner  in  the 
jumble  set  out  to  lure  the  prurient  passer-by  and  I 
became  the  excited  possessor  of  this  dry-point,  repre¬ 
senting  a  Dutch  boor  studying  his  hand  of  cards, 
for  five  shillings.  Let  collectors  imagine  my  delight 
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when,  examining  it  at  home  with  a  strong  magnifying 
glass,  I  descried  the  signature  of  the  artist  and  the 
date ’of  the  etching  amid  the  cross-hatching  of  the 
background. 

With  the  applause  of  Manchester  ringing  in  our 
ears  we  returned  to  the  Lyceum  for  the  Autumn  season 
and  for  rehearsals  of  The  Dead  Heart.  To  Haviland 
fell  the  quite  important  part  of  ‘The  Comte  de  St. 
Valerie’;  to  me  one  of  my  customary  monosyllabic 
nonentities— I  see  by  reference  to  the  programme  that 
his  name  was  ‘Jean’!  However,  I  received  the  under¬ 
study  of  a  charming  boy’s  part  in  which  Gordon  Craig 
was  making  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  that  of 
‘x\rthur  de  St.  Valery.’  This  youth  was  supposed  to 
be  the  son  of  the  lady  whom  Miss  Ellen  Terry  was 
representing,  a  fact  which,  of  course,  added  much 
interest  to  Craig’s  debut.  I  see  also  that  I  played  this 
role  myself  during  part  of  the  run  of  the  play.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  revival  was  the  re-appearance 
of  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  who  had  been  persuaded  by 
Irving  to  emerge  from  his  retirement  and  play  the  part 
of  the  profligate  ‘Abbe  Latour. ’  A  glance  at  the  pro¬ 
gramme  has  reminded  me  that  the  ‘  Chief,’  with  his 
distinctive  chivalry  towards  old  comrades,  had  also 
dragged  Arthur  Stirling  from  his  comfortable  retire¬ 
ment  to  play  ‘Legrand,’  ‘Teddy’  Righton  to  appear 
as  ‘Toupet’  and  had  even  found  a  niche  for  E.  D. 
Davis,  manager  of  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre,  Sunder¬ 
land,  at  wTich  Irving  had  made  his  disastrous  first 
appearance. 

The  Dead  Heart^  va.n  on  well  into  1890  and  during 
April  and  May  of  that  year  was  played  alternately  with 
revivals  of  old  favourites — The  Bells,  Louis  XI  and 
Olivia.  The  season  closing  so  early  gave  the  Vacation 
Company  an  opportunity  of  considerably  lengthening 
their  tour.  Coventry,  Swindon,  Portsmouth,  Leicester, 
Wolverhampton,  Shrewsbury,  Northampton,  Kidder- 

^Tliose  who  enjoy  good  caricatures  and  a  delicious  burlesque  of  this  pro¬ 
duction  should  turn  up  Punch  of  October  12,  1889. 
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minster,  and  Oxford  were  added  to  our  older  haunts. 
We  must  have  filled  in  about  fourteen  weeks.  Albery’s 
comedy  The  Two  Roses,  in  which  Irving,  of  course, 
had  made  one  of  his  early  brilliant  successes  in  London, 
was  added  to  our  repertoire  at  the  kind  suggestion  of 
the  ‘  Chief,’  who  was  generously  interested  in  Haviland’s 
playing  of  his  own  old  part.  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan  was 
also  included  for  the  sake  of  Haviland,  who  had  made 
such  an  outstanding  success  of  that  character  in  Ruy 
Bias, — my  wife  playing  the  part  of  the  boy,  Lazarillo, 
thus  inaugurating  a  longish  series  of  turbulent  raga¬ 
muffins  in  the  rendering  of  whom  she  was  always 
particularly  successful.  Her  long  training  at  the  Lyceum 
in  page’s  parts  was  most  useful  here.  Girls,  as  a  rule, 
betray  their  sex,  when  they  wear  trousers  or  breeches, 
by  their  inability  to  keep  their  legs  apart,  though  I 
admit  that  the  present  generation  of  ‘hikers’  are  get¬ 
ting  over  that  difficulty.  ‘  Lazarillo  ’  was  succeeded  by 
my  old  part  of  ‘Pierre’  in  Robert  Macaire  which  we 
played  after  The  Corsican  Brothers',  then  came  the 
‘Prince  de  Conti’  in  a  version  of  Les  Pres  de  St  Gervais, 
an  early  work  of  Sardou  which  he  had  written  for 
Dejazet  who  was,  of  course,  famous  in  boy’s  parts; 
the  impertinent  page  in  Gringoire,^  which  she  played 
with  Richard  Mansfield;  the  ‘Prince  of  Wales’  in 
Richard  III  with  Benson;  the  Irish  horse-boy,  ‘Paud- 
heen,’  in  Sutherland  and  Dix’s  Boy  O'Carroll,  after¬ 
wards  re-named  The  Rapparee  Trooper',  lastly,  that 
other  warm-hearted,  obstreperous  pickle  ‘Batty’  in 
The  Breed  of  the  Treshams. 

In  the  absence  of  Louis  Calvert  on  this  tour  I 
was  able  to  compass  a  wish  very  near  to  my  heart 
and  play  the  dual  parts  of  ‘Louis’  and  ‘Fabien  dei 
Franchi’  in  The  Corsican  Brothers.  A  memorable 
little  scene  occurred  while  the  casts  for  this  tour 
were  being  arranged — and  no  less  a  person  than  Henry 
Irving  himself  took  part  in  it.  It  was  imperatively 
suggested  to  Haviland  and  myself  that  Gordon  Craig 
should  be  added  to  our  Company.  We  willingly 
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agreed,  of  course,  whereupon,  with  the  sudden  attack 
and  purposeful  method  characteristic  of  our  Chief, 
the  latter  walked  us  both  off  into  his  office  at  the 
Lyceum  before  we  could  clear  our  minds  on  the 
subject.  He  seated  himself  on  one  side  of  the  office 
table,  threw  off  his  eye-glasses  and  proceeded  (with  his 
iron  jaws  hard  set)  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  parts  which 
Craig  was  to  play.  For  once  my  old  spineless  defer¬ 
ence  in  the  presence  of  our  great  Chief  took  flight. 
With  unaccountable  ‘cheek’  I  actually  knelt  upon  a 
chair  opposite  to  him  and,  sprawling  forward  over 
the  table,  so  that  I  could  see  his  notes,  I  fought  for 
mv  own. 

■'“What  about  ‘Robert  Macaire’?”  he  asked,  with 
pencil  in  hand. 

“Er— I  thought  of  playing  that,  sir,”  said  Haviland, 
quite  respectfully. 

“‘Jacques  Strop,’  then?” 

“That’s  me,  sir,”  I  said,  bluntly,  flinging  grammar 
to  the  winds. 

“Hm! — ‘The  Corsican  Brothers’?” 

“I  play  the  brothers,  sir,”  I  stated,  absolutely  un- 

“Hm!-‘Meynard’  then?” 

“Oh,  of  course,  sir” — in  duet  with  Haviland. 

“  Shrew — ‘Petruchio,’  eh?” 

“I  do  Petruchio,  sir,”  I  said,  still  quite  shameless. 

“Hm! — ‘Biondello’  then?”  We  agreed  (and  very 
good  Craig  was). 

“  Two  Roses — Haviland  for  Digby  Grant — what  about 
Craig  for  ‘Caleb  Decie’?” 

“Splendid!”  we  both  cried  with  enthusiasm,  relieved 
to  be  able  to  concur  at  last.  And  so  on  through  all 
the  plays.  The  Chief’s  notes  on  that  occasion  were 
preserved  by  Gordon  Craig  and  can  be  seen  reproduced 
in  facsimile  in  his  book,  Henry  Irving,  on  page  189. 

On  May  31st  the  Lyceum  closed  with  a  final  per¬ 
formance  of  Olivia  and  after  two  weeks  of  a  special 
engagement  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Islington,  our  Chief 
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departed  with  Miss  Terry  to  give  readings  of  Macbeth 
in  the  great  cities:  Terriss  and  Miss  Milward — taking 
a  leaf  out  of  our  book,  we  shrewdly  suspected — ^went 
off  to  give  costume-recitals  of  scenes  from  Measure  for 
Measure,  The  Hunchback,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  while  the  Vacation  Company, 
with  repertoire  and  itinerary  enlarged,  flew  off  on  the 
wings  of  enthusiasm  and  youth  for  its  third  tour. 

‘Teddy’  Craig  attacked  his  work  with  boyish  glee. 
Complete  ignorance  of  his  art,  at  this  period,  and  a 
certain  sprawling  gaucherie,  which  was  quite  unaffected 
and  owed  not  a  little  to  the  dominating  influence  of 
Irving,  added  a  charm  to  his  “Caleb  Decie”  in  Two 
Roses.  On  subsequent  tours  with  our  Chief  Craig  and 
I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  together,  taking  long  walks, 
prowling  round  museums  and  picture  galleries,  holding 
interminable  discussions  about  acting,  pictures,  plays 
and  so  on.  He  had  not  yet  come  under  the  influence 
of  Adolphe  Appia  who  was  to  illuminate  the  world  of 
stage  scenery  with  a  new  light  and  inspire  Craig  with 
conceptions  of  an  imaginative  treatment  for  the  staging 
of  plays  which  was  to  open  up  undreamed-of  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  branch  of  our  art.  Into  whatever  extrava¬ 
gances  Craig’s  visions  may  have  led  hini  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  his  influence  has  radically  changed, 
enlarged  and  elevated  our  view  of  the  scenic  arts.  He 
has  visualised  environments  for  both  tragedy  and 
comedy  which  are  all  his  own,  and  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  numberless  disciples  whom  he  has  inspired  with 
something  of  his  own  unique  vision.  Reinhardt,  Duse, 
Granville  Barker,  Stanislavsky,  and,  of  course,  I  myself 
owe  much  to  his  influence.  I  have  not  always  been 
able  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  him.  His  designs,  I  think, 
have  frequently  sacrificed  the  play,  and  most  certainly 
the  actor,  to  scenery;  he  has  sometimes  sacrificed  even 
the  necessary  environment  of  a  given  play  and  ignored  the 
necessity  of  observing  some  limit  of  _  time  for  its 
representation  to  a  method  of  expressionism  which  has 
for  the  moment  interested  him.  His  idea  of  promoting 
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Speed  in  the  action  of  a  play  by  the  simple  method  of 
moving  screens  into  various  positions  and  forms,  to 
suggest  a  change  of  locality,  defeated  itself.  For  these 
would  have  to  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  high, 
to  join  the  borders,  and  could  not  be  handled  by  a 
stage  mechanic  with  his  average  eight-foot  arm-reach. 
I  believe  these  screens  have  been  successfully  handled 
at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin,  but  the  proscenium 
there  is  only  about  twelve  feet  high  and  the  line  of 
sight  is  very  oblique;  for  there  are — or  were  when  I 
last  was  there— no  galleries.  We  may  say,  therefore, 
that  these  screens  are  quite  practicable  for  halls  where 
there  are  no  galleries,  or  at  least  galleries  of  a  low 
pitch.  Another  method  for  suggesting  change  of  locality 
which  intrigued  him  for  a  time  was  the  use  of  rectan¬ 
gular  blocks  of  various  forms  and  size — rather  like  a 
child’s  box  of  bricks.  I  was  amazed,  when  he  invited 
me  to  see  them  at  his  mother’s  house  in  the  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea,  to  discover  the  great  variety  of  localities 
he  could  suggest  by  moving  these  blocks  about  and 
changing  their  position;  but,  as  many  of  these  blocks 
on  an  actual  stage  would  represent  a  cubic  content  of 
180  feet  and  would  have  to  be  solid,  if  anyone — much 
less  a  crowd — ^were  to  stand  upon  them,  they  would 
require  a  small  army  of  men  to  lift  them  and  audiences 
would  have  to  wait  with  such  patience  as  they  could 
command  while  this  herculean  task  was  performed. 
Another  drawback,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  the  fact 
that  one  could  not  suggest  a  grove,  a  forest,  or  any 
place  where  verdure  was  essential. 

“Yes,  but  Teddy,”  I  said,  “what  will  you  do 
for  a  tree?”  He  ignored  the  trifling  difficulty  and 
proceeded  with  a  new  and  more  interesting  change 
of  blocks.  _ 

“Splendid,”  I  said,  “but  what  about  a  tree?" 

His  mother  flounced  up,  took  from  the  mantelpiece 
one  of  those  little  toy  trees,  made  by  the  Bavarians, 
which  one  finds  in  a  box  containing  all  the  appurten¬ 
ances  of  a  farmyard,  clapped  it  down  among  the  blocks 
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and  exclaimed,  “There,  Jack,  will  that  do  for  your 
blessed  old  tree?” 

At  another  period  of  his  development  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  ‘  Marionette  ’  _  as 
an  improvement  upon  the  living  actor — an  idea  which 
he  has  certainly  abandoned  long  ago  but  which  (at  the 
time)  alienated  the  interest  of  many  who  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  his  views  and  certainly  had  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  promoting  them;  for  that 
was  the  period  of  the  actor-manager."  Nevertheless, 
several  memorable  works  stand  to  the  enduring  fame 
of  his  imaginative  creation.  There  was  a  play  by 
R.  G.  Legge  and  Louis  Calvert,  brought  out  at  the 
Shaftesbury  Theatre  by  Mr.  Fred  Terry,  called  For 
Sword  or  Song  in  which  Craig’s  decorations  aroused 
wide  interest.  There  was  Ibsen’s  The  Vikings  of  Helgo¬ 
land,  which  he  produced  for  his  mother  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  Westminster,  in  1903  and  about  which  he  tells 
us  in  his  recent  tribute  to  her  memory.  No  one  who 
saw  it  will  forget  the  remarkable  setting  for  the  Feast- 
Room  in  ‘Gunnar’s’  House  which  he  designed  for 
Act  II  and  in  which  the  long  cloaks  of  the  guests, 
woven  of  innumerable  coloured  ribbons,  produced  so 
fine  and  barbaric  an  effect;  or  the  moment,  equally 
memorable,  when  the  ghostly  ride  of  fallen  heroes  to 
Valhalla  hurtled  through  the  air.  There  is  much  more 
to  be  said  about  Craig  and  his  views  and  influence 
upon  stage  decoration,  to  which  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  return  at  some  future  time. 

At  the  moment  of  which  I  was  writing,  however,  he 
was  romping  through  the  parts  which  our  Chief  had 
captured  for  him  in  the  plays  of  our  repertoire,  like 
the  irresponsible  kids  we  all  were  in  those  years,  dashing 

1  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  put  on  record  that  after  producing  (Edipus, 
in  conjunction  with  Reinhardt,  at  Co  vent  Garden  Opera  House  in  1912  I 
wrote  to  Craig  and  suggested  that  he  should  come  over  to  London  and  produce 
Hamlet  for  me.  His  reply  was  that  he  could  not  do  it  himself,  but  that  he  would 
hand  over  my  suggestion  to  his  pupils  in  Florence  1 

I  venture  to  draw  attention  to  this,  because  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Miss 
Enid  Rose  in  her  book  Gordon  Craig  and  the  Theatre  in  a  passage  which  deals 
with  the  neglect  of  the  actor-manager  to  avail  himself  of  Craig’s  help. 
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at  his  ‘Biondellos’  and  ‘Caleb  Decies’  with  hysterical 
enthusiasm,  lending  a  hand  ip  a  dozen  ways  even  to 
the  holding  up  of  the  tottering  ‘flats  which  formed 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Corsican  Brothers,  and  delight¬ 
ing  his  mother,  who  came  down  specially  to  Northamp¬ 
ton  to  see  him  in  Two  Roses. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Ravenszoood  at  the  Lyceum.  I  join  Heatherley’s  School  of  Art.  Walkley’s 

misconceptions.  I  discover  the  beauty  of  old  shoes  and  streets. ^  “Ape” 
caricatured.  The  Barbizon  school.  Influence  of  Lenbach.  Whisky  and 
portraiture.  Victimizing  Irving.  His  ancestry? 

The  season  at  the  Lyceum  which  followed  our  tour 
began  easily— too  easily  for  me.  The  play  was  Herman 
Meri vale’s  version  of  Scott’s  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
— Ravenswood — and  my  sole  duty  consisted  in  under- 
studying  Craig  as  the  boy  ‘  Henry  Ashton  ’  and  Havi- 
land’s  small  part  of  ‘Thornton.’  Both  these  parts,  I 
see  by  old  programmes,  I  was  called  upon  to  play  for 
a  time  during  the  run  of  the  piece.  I  made  good  use 
of  my  enforced  leisure,  however.  I  clung  to  the  hope 
in  those  days  that  it  might  be  possible  for  me  to  com¬ 
bine  the  careers  of  actor  and  painter.  Bernard  Partridge 
was  doing  so  with  much  success,  not  to  mention 
Johnstone  Forbes-Robertson,  who  used  to  say  that  he 
would  rather  be  a  painter  than  anything  in  the  world. 
That  hope,  however,  was  to  prove  illusory  for  all  three 
of  us.  The  sovereign  arts  jealously  deny  their  favours 
to  those  who  are  divided  in  allegiance.  Sir  Johnstone 
had  to  let  his  canvases  fade  on  their  easels  while  he 
grappled  with  the  stern  exigencies  of  theatrical  manage¬ 
ment.  I  had  to  do  the  same,  and  Sir  Bernard  Partridge 
has  had  to  put  off  the  sock  and  buskin,  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  John  Tenniel  and  be  content  to 
epitomise  the  world’s  thought  in  the  weekly  cartoons 
of  Punch.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  was  free  to 
indulge  my  illusion.  I  joined  Heatherley’s  School  of 
Art,  then  in  Newman  Street,  under  the  excellent 
leadership  of  Mr.  Crompton,  and  worked  there  for 
many  a  happy  hour  of  the  day.  Several  men  who 
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have  since  become  famous  were  among  the  students. 
Claude  Shepperson,  who  had  ‘arrived’  by  then,  was 
brushing  up  his  drawing,  and  looking  as  elegant  and 
distinguished  as  do  those  long-limbed  aristocratic  ladies 
with  their  diaphanous  raiment  billowing  over  the  age- 
old  lawns  of  England  with  which  he  used  to  ravish 
our  eyes. 

A  vivid  recollection  of  my  first  experience  of  drawing 
from  the  female  nude  comes  back  to  me.  We  all  waited 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  studio  while  the  model 
was  being  posed  by  Mr.  Crompton.  I  confess  to  having 
felt  nervous  and  agitated,  though  my  fellow  students 
were  indifferently  poised  enough  to  talk  lightly  of  their 
small  affairs  of  the  moment.  Suddenly  the  doors  of 
the  studio  w^ere  thrown  open  and  we  all  pressed  in. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  feeling  of  awe  with  which  the 
sight  of  that  still,  utterly  and  purely  beautiful  form  filled 
me.  The  more  hardened  students  could  callously  walk 
round  the  dais  on  which  she  stood,  appraising  her 
lines,  and  selecting  the  particular  pitch  for  their  easels 
wEich  would  give  them  that  aspect  of  the  model’s  form 
w'hich  most  appealed  to  them.  For  myself,  such  a 
vision  of  the  beauty  of  the  world  took  away  my  breath, 
and  it  seerned  to  me  even  sacrilegious  to  look  upon  a 
purity  ^  which  seemed  almost  divine.  The  honest 
Philistine  will  guffaw,  I  daresay  at  this,  and  later,  of 
course,  I,  too,  could  look  upon  these  exquisite  forms 
mth  the  less  reverential  but  more  critical  eye  of  my 
fellow  students.  ^  And,  by  the  by,  it  would  be  a  useful 
lesson  fOT  them  if  that  ‘  honest  Philistine  ’  and  also  the 
silly,  suffering  wives  of  certain  artists  could  learn  how 
entirely  impersonal  is  the  feeling  of  an  artist  when 
confronted  with  the  mere  tools  and  raw  material  of 
ms  art;  for  that  is  how  he  looks  upon  his  model,  and 
a  IS  how  the  true  (as  distinct  from  the  inept)  actor 
00  s  upon  the  leading  lady  to  whom,  for  instance,  he 
as  ^  o  make  love.  You  remember  Garrick’s  reproof 
^  me  young  novice  who  complained  that  at  rehearsal 
e  w'^as  unable  to  throw  sufficient  passion  into  his  love 
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scene,  because  the  lady  was  not  there ?  “  Fiddlesticks!  ” 
exclaimed  Garrick,  “  you  ought  to  be  able  to  make  love 
to  a  chair!”  I  once  heard  the  late  A.  B.  Walkley,  so 
long  the  dramatic  critic  of  The  Times,  floundering  in 
a  slough  of  Philistinism,  seriously  express  envy  of  the 
actor  because  he  often  had  the  enviable  opportunity 
of  kissing  pretty  ladies  when  the  business  of  a  play 
demanded  it.  Good  God!  That  a  man  who  had  sat 
for  years  in  judgment  upon  actors  and  plays  should 
confuse  the  personal  and  the  impersonal  in  this  way! 
The  actress  whom  you  kiss  in  a  play  is  for  the  moment 
nothing  more  than  Garrick’s  chair.  The  stage  kiss  is 
no  more  real  than  the  stage  stiletto.  His  model,  to 
an  artist,  represents  only  that  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  which  all  his  art  is  straining  to  represent,— 
a  wondrous  subtlety  of  elusive  qualities  which  it  is 
his  despair  to  convey  with  the  brush.  There  is  no 
danger,  my  dear  lady,  to  your  artist-husband  while  he 
is  at  work;  there  is  nothing,  Mr.  Walkley,  to  envy  in 
the  actor  who  showers  kisses  upon  the  pretty  lady 
during  the  action  of  the  play.  If  there  be  danger  it 
is  when  the  curtain  falls  and  personal  relations  are 
possibly  resumed,  or  when  the  model  puts  on  her  gown 
after  the  sitting  and  steps  off  the  rostrum.  Then — 
well,  pack  her  off  home  as  soon  as  possible! 

Many  happy  hours  did  I  spend  at  Heatherley’s. 
Fresh  from  my  work  there  I  would  snatch  at  every 
opportunity  of  studying  the  great  masters  in  The  National 
Gallery,  which  was  but  a  few  steps  from  our  rooms  in 
Cockspur  Street.  Springing  up  those  familiar  steps  I 
would  pore  over  the  magical  brush-work  of  Gains¬ 
borough,  whose  hand,  as  Ruskin  said,  was  “as  light  as 
the  sweep  of  a  cloud,  as  swift  as  the  flash  of  a  sunbeam.” 
Especially  is  this  true  of  his  portraits.  I  would  follow 
every  stroke  of  that  easy,  yet  consummate  brush.  I 
convinced  myself  that  he  used  only  sables  for  his  por¬ 
traiture,  and  forthwith  would  tear  home  and  practise 
their  use  instead  of  hog-bristles.  I  pressed  everyone 
into  my  service  as  models — my  wife,  Haviland,  Gordon 
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Craig,  Amy  Coleridge,  L.  F.  Austin,  Tom  Wenman, 
BenVebster;  I  spent  many  of  my  evenings  during  this 
run  of  Ravenswood  sketching  the  characters  in  the  play, 
the  dressing-rooms,  the  ‘  supers,’  their  boots,  (preceding 
unconsciously  by  many  years  that  marvellous  row  of  old 
boots  and  shoes  by  Van  Gogh,)  and  when  I  could 
victimise  no  one  else  I  painted  self-portraits  in  some  of 
the  costumes  I  wore  at  the  Theatre.  I  even  victimised 
the  great  Irving — unknown  to  him,  of  course — and 
dared  to  present  him  with  sketches  of  himself  as 
‘ Mephistopheles,’  ‘Benedick,’  and  ‘Malvolio’!,  ack¬ 
nowledged  always  with  a  courtesy  they  did  not  deserve. 
Incidents  at  rehearsals,  the  grotesquerie  of  the  old-time 
‘super’  and  the  unconscious  absurdity  of  the  novice’s 
early  efforts  to  wear  historical  costume — no  one  could 
have  been  more  ridiculous  than  myself! — all  these 
furnished  subjects  for  practice  and  caricature.  Which 
reminds  me  that  I  even  dared,  again  unconsciously,  to 
caricature  the  most  famous  caricaturist  of  his  day — 
Pellegrini  himself — the  celebrated  ‘  Ape  ’  whose  cartoons 
were  enhancing  the  popularity  of  Vanity  Fair.  My 
wife  and  I  used,  on  ‘flush’  occasions,  to  have  a  small 
feast  at  Pagani’s  restaurant,  in  Great  Portland  Street,  a 
great  rendezvous  for  those  who  loved  ‘  the  pleasures  of 
the  table’ — of  whom  Pellegrini  was  certainly  one.  He 
was  with  a  group  of  friends — of  whom  H.  H.  H.  Came¬ 
ron,  that  highly  accomplished  photographer,  was 
another.^  The  cut  of  ‘  Ape’s  ’  hat,  his  beard,  his  glasses 
and  the  cut  of  his  coat  collar  all  lent  themselves  to 
caricature,  and,  while  pretending  to  eat  my  meal,  I  was 
furtively  making  a  drawing  of  him.  Mr.  Cameron, 
however,  caught  me  in  the  act  and  drew  ‘  Ape’s  ’  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  he  was  being  sketched.  He  came 
over  to  \yhere  we  were  sitting,  insisted  upon  inspecting 
the  drawing,  was  immensely  tickled  at  the  caricature  of 
hipr^elf  and  was  kind  enough  not  to  crush  me  with  his 
criticism. 

It  was  he  who  took  the  most  faithful  and  moving  photograph  ever  made  of 

Irving— that  beautiful  profile  of  “Becket.”  & 
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Another  source  of  delight  and  inspiration  near  at 
hand  was  Obach’s  shop  window  which  was  then  next 
door  to  us  in  Cockspur  Street.  From  the  pictures 
which  were  exhibited  there  I  imbibed  all  my  early 
knowledge  of  the  Barbizon  School  and  the  modern 
Dutch  masters.  Here  I  first  entered  Mathew  Maris’ 
world  of  mystical  enchantment.  Here  I  could  gaze  in 
wonder  at  the  tumultuous  cloud  effects  of  James,  his 
brother,  or  at  the  homely  tragedies  and  pearly  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Joseph  Israels.  How  I  have  tried  in  my  own 
sketches  to  catch  the  elusive  melancholy  of  Anton 
Mauve,  the  quality  of  Harpignies’  skies  and  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  Gazins’  twilights,  after  lingering  round  that 
blessed  shop  window,  where  the  work  of  those  great 
masters  was  shown  to  my  ecstatic  vision !  That  wonder¬ 
ful  etching  of  Alphonse  Legros’,  “The  Dead  Tramp,” 
a  copy  of  which  I  first  saw  there,  set  me  off  exploring 
the  fascinating  possibilities  of  the  copper  plate;  and 
here  I  first  saw  the  later  works  of  Lenbach,  whose 
portraits  of  Gladstone  and  Bismarck  come  back  to  the 
mind’s  eye  as  things  almost  miraculous  in  their  facility 
and  economy  of  means,  and  perhaps  taught  me  to 
strive  in  my  own  art  after  the  elimination  of  the 
unessential. 

I  think  the  influence  of  Joseph  Israels  clung  to  me 
longest.  His  pictures  of  the  humble  fisher-folk  of 
Holland  inspired  me  to  attempt  the  portrait  of  one  of 
the  Newhaven  fish-wives  who  swing  along  the  quiet 
streets  of  Edinburgh  in  their  short,  wide,  woollen 
petticoats,  with  their  cry  of  ‘Caller  herrin’  and  creels 
of  fish  upon  their  sturdy  backs.  These  fish-wives,  who 
are  descended  from  a  Dutch  Colony,  ‘  settled  ’  long  ago 
in  that  small  village  of  Newhaven,  still  show  their  racial 
derivation  in  the  breadth  of  cheek-bone  and  are  pic¬ 
turesque  figures.  During  one  of  our  tours  in  the  North 
I  had  the  temerity  to  ask  one  of  them  if  she  would  sit 
to  me  for  her  portrait.  The  dear  and  broad  old  lady 
readily  agreed  and  my  visit  for  the  purpose  of  painting 
her  in  her  native  fishing  village  led  to  a  quaint  adventure. 
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I  got  down  to  Newhaven  one  chilly  autumn  morning, 
bright  and  early,  some  time  before  the  appointment 
with  my  fish-wife  was  due,  and  observing  an  ancient 
fisherman  mending  his  nets  upon  the  shore,  I  persuaded 
him  to  allow  me  to  make  a  drawing  of  him.  He  smiled 
vaguely  at  my  request  and  went  on  with  his  job.  I  took 
this  for  concurrence  and  started  on  him.  All  went  well, 
for  he  was  an  excellent  sitter,  being  apparently  quite 
unaware  of  my  presence,  until  the  boys  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  schoolhouse  were  released  for  their  midday 
break.  Spying  a  stranger  engaged  upon  some  mys¬ 
terious  function  seated  upon  their  shore  they  swooped 
down  upon  me  with  whoops  and  yells.  After  a 
momentary  pause  of  silent  astonishment,  punctuated 
by  the  loud  snuffles  of  little  boys  who  do  not  customarily 
use  ‘hankies’ — a  sound  familiar  to  the  painters  of 
bucolic  subjects — one  of  them,  after  looking  curiously 
fmm  my  sketch  to  the  ancient  fisherman,  broke  the 
silence  by  exclaiming  with  hushed  reverence,  “Eh; 
he’s  draughting  daft  Jamie!”  Recognising  now  that  I 
had  been  attempting  a  portrait  of  ‘the  village  idiot’  I 
folded  my  sketching-stool  and  stole  away.  After  that 
lengthy  sitting  upon  a  bleak  shore  I  was  chilled  to  the 
bone  and  repaired  to  the  nearest  hostelry  for  a  whisky. 
“  A  half-i-ane  ?  ”  ^  asked  the  host.  I  was  mystified  and 
said,  “No;  a  whisky.”  He  shot  a  generous  ‘dollop’ 
into  a  glass  with  an  admiring  wink — such  a  measure  as 
is  only  given  you  at  an  N.C.O.’s  Mess.  I  very  soon 
realised  the  difference  between  “a  whisky”  and  “a 
half-i-ane  and,  with  the  pre-war  Usquebaugh  swirling 
in  my  head,  presented  myself  to  the  fish-wife  in  her 
tiny  but  scrupulously  clean  cottage  in  a  shamefully 
bemused  condition.  To  my  horror  she  had  donned  her 
Sunday  best,  which  took  all  the  character  out  of  her 
appearance.  But  I  set  to  work,  with  that  liberal  potation 
still  working  about  in  my  head,  and,  with  her  broad 

uncertainly  before  my  misty  vision, 
id  the  best  piece  of  painting  I  had  yet  achieved. 

'  Anglice— half-a-one. 
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I  admit  that  an  overdose  of  ‘  wine  of  the  country  ’  is 
a  dangerous  means  of  securing  success,  and  hasten  to 
add  that  my  sketching  adventures  were  usually  quite 
respectable,  though  one,  at  least,  brought  me  an  un¬ 
comfortable  notoriety.  Having  anticipated  Van  Gogh 
in  the  study  of  old  boots,  it  seems  I  was  to  anticipate 
Utrillo  in  the  study  of  old  streets !  Those  of  the  early 
days  of  Philadelphia  especially  delighted  me.  I  loved 
the  white  marble  ‘stoops’  and  window  frames  of  the  older 
houses,  their  bright  green  shutters  and  the  red-brick 
of  their  walls  and  side- walks,  so  ceaselessly  sluiced  by 
their  Quaker  house-wives,  that  the  operation  drew  upon 
these  enthusiasts  the  only  penalties  for  cleanliness 
which  I  believe  are  on  record!  The  fact  \yas  that,  in 
icy  weather,  their  eternal  washing  of  the  bricked  pave¬ 
ments  endangered  the  limbs  of  passers-by  when  the 
water  froze,  and  thus  the  frequent  lavings  had  to  be 
diminished  by  legal  decree. 

The  problem  before  me  was  where  to  plant  my 
sketching  paraphernalia  without  obstructing  traffic.  At 
last  I  found  a  broad  thoroughfare,  in  one  of  the  less 
frequented  parts,  which  still  preserved  those  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  old  Quaker  city  whose  colouring  had 
so  charmed  me.  I  engaged  a  four-wheeled  cab,  bade 
him  take  up  his  stand  ‘broad-side  on’  to  the  street, 
seated  myself  inside  and  proceeded  to  sketch  the  vista 
through  the  windows.  Alas!  so  unusual  a  spectacle 
soon  attracted  the  curious  and  the  unemployed.  My 
cab  was  gradually  surrounded  by  the  loiterers  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Wider  and  larger  spread  the  crowd; 
traffic  was  arrested.  Animated  discussions  went  on 
round  my  cab  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  work 
proceeding  within  the  vehicle.  Information  was  shouted 
from  those  who  could  peep  inside  to  those  unable  to 
approach  more  nearly;  boys  unable  to  look  through 
the  windows  climbed  upon  the  roof  and  peered  in 
with  their  heads  hanging  down;  leisurely  policemen, 
urged  at  first  to  clear  the  growing  obstruction  from 
the  street,  perceiving  the  work  I  was  at  and  becoming 
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interested,  obligingly  forced  back  the  crowd  and  kept 
the  view  open  for  me;  and  finally  the  ubiquitous  news¬ 
paper  reporter  spotted  the  unwonted  spectacle  and  sped 
towards  me  with  notebook  and  pencil  ready.  This 
finished  my  seance.  The  reporters,  snufEng  a  ‘story,’ 
demanded  my  name  and  were  immensely  interested  to 
learn  that  I  was  a  member  of  ‘Hank  Irving’s  troupe.’ 
A  description  of  the  work  I  was  engaged  upon  was  then 
requested,  and  the  next  morning,  to  my  amazement, 
head-lines  in  the  newspapers  gave  a  graphic  and  sensa¬ 
tional  account  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  announced 
that  I  was  engaged  upon  a  series  of  pictures  represent¬ 
ing  the  principal  thoroughfares  throughout  the  States 
for  exhibition  upon  my  return  to  London! 

But  the  inexhaustible  subject  for  my  pencil  was 
Irving  himself.  I  never  tired  of  watching  that  face,  so 
inscrutable  in  repose,  yet  capable  of  expressing  so 
infinite  a  variety  of  emotions.  His  was  an  utterly 
fascinating  personality  for  the  painter,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  who  could  have  been  his  remote  ancestors. 
Whence  did  he  derive  that  Oriental  impassivity,  that 
air  of  infinite  leisure  and  composed  power  which  so  well 
became  the  mien  of  those  austere  prelates  in  which 
he  excelled;  that^skin  like  old  alabaster,  that  inflexible 
upper  lip  and  j aw  ?  Of  his  immediate  forbears  we  know ; 
but,  could  we  trace  back  his  lineage  some  three  hundred 
years,  might  we  not  come  upon  some  lofty  Spanish  Don 
who  perhaps  accompanied  Philip’s  ill-fated  Armada? 
Many  such  were  wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  Cornwall 
and,  settling  among  the  early  British  remnants  there, 
had  tinged  the  Cornish  blood  with  that  of  the  Hispano- 
Mauresque  ?  I  think  of  all  the  portraits  etched,  painted 
or  drawm  of  Irving  none  caught  him  so  well  as  those  of 
my  old  friend.  Sir  Bernard  Partridge.  The  character¬ 
istics  I  have  tried  to  define  above  were  never  better 
conveyed  than  in  his  lithograph  of  “  Irving  at  Rehearsal,” 
a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  me  by  Lady  Dickens. 
Bernard  Partridge  had  a  positive  ‘flair’  for  catching 
the  unique  muscular  action  which  was  pecuHarly 
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Gladstone  Watching  “The  Corsican 

Brothers”  from  the  Prompt-box  at  Oil  Sketch  of  Irving  as  “  Dubosc  ”  ih 

THE  Lyceum  Lyons  Mail,”  by  the  Author 
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Irving’s  and  which  some  of  his  critics  belaboured 
ad  nauseam.  I  have  a  series  of  photographs  of  the 
drawings  which  he  was  commissioned  to  make  by  one 
of  Irving’s  most  ardent  admirers  (Mr.  E.  P.  Jeaffreson, 
of  Thames  Ditton)  which  catch  the  rather  strange 
quality  of  Irving’s  action  in  many  of  his  most  famous 
parts.  For  myself,  I  used  to  watch  that  face  till  I  knew 
every  muscle  in  it  and  was  never  weary  of  making 
drawings  of  him  as  ‘ Mephistopheles,’  as  ‘Louis  XI,’  as 
‘Dubose,’  as  ‘Mathias’  and  ‘Charles  the  First.’ 


CHAPTER  XIV 


*  Beggarly  array’  of  parts.  Reasons  for  remaining  at  the  Lyceum.  The 
lure  and  glamour  of  Irving’s  work.  At  Windsor  in  Becket  by  command 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Her  Majesty’s  sherry.  ‘His  Majesty’s  Servants,’ 
‘Grooms  of  the  Chamber.’  Production  of  Browning’s  A  Blot  in  the 
'Scutcheon.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy’s  tribute  to  my  sister’s  performance. 

After  Ravenswood,  which  ran  till  the  end  of  that 
year  (1890),  Irving  staged  a  long  series  of  revivals  of 
The  Bells,  The  Lyons  Mail,  Charles  the  First,  Olivia, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  The  Corsican  Brothers’, 
Miss  Terry  giving  performances  of  Charles  Reade’s 
charming  comedietta,  Nance  Oldfield,  with  the  latter 
play.  _  This  programme  was  doubly  welcome,  bringing 
with  it  the  opportunity  of  appearing  in  my  old  parts  in 
London,  though  these,  on  consulting  old  programmes 
I  find  were  limited  to  ‘The  Dauphin’  in  Louis  XI, 
^Joliquet  in  The  Lyons  Mail  and  a  small  new  one — 
Dr.  pmmer’  in  The  Bells.  These  revivals  carried  us 
on  till  the  end  of  July.  As  our  chief  was  committed  to 
visit  the  provinces  with  his  Company  on  September  7th 
our  own  Vacation  Tour  this  year  was  cut  down  to  five 
vyeks.  We  added  a  poetical  play,  Juanna,  by  W.  G. 
Mills,  to  our  old  repertoire.  This  had  been  produced 
by  Milson  Barrett  not  long  before  at  the  old  Court 
Theatre,  and  Miss  Amy  Coleridge  (Mrs.  William 
Ha\Tlmd)  played  the  name  part  which  had  been  created 
there  by  Madame  Modjeska. 

I  have  been  looking  at  the  meagre  chronicles  which 
have  presented  relating  to  my  doings  in  1892  and  the 
SIX  years  that  followed.  I  think  that  if  I  had  known 
then  what  lay  before  me  I  should  either  have  broken 
my  heart  or  left  the  Lyceum.  In  either  case  I  should 
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have  done  wrongly.  I  will  set  down  the  parts  I  was 
given  in  the  productions  of  these  years. 


1893  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Henry  Guildford  (seven  lines). 

1892  Lear.  I  see  by  the  programmes  that  I  am  down 

as  ‘Curan.  ’  In  the  actual  play  he  speaks  about 
ten  lines — in  the  Lyceum  version  I  do  not  remember 
speaking  one. 

1893  Becket.  ‘Lord  Leicester,’  about  eight  lines — I  have 

not  the  acting  version  at  hand. 

1894  Revival  of  Faust  :  still  playing  ‘Brander’ — about 

five  lines  and  some  ‘exclamations  with  others.’ 

1895  Arthur.  ‘Sir  Dagonet. ’  A  ‘part’  at  last.  He  had 

two  scenes — both  with  Guinevere. 

1896  Cymbeline.  I  spoke  a  few  lines  in  one  of  the  Roman 

scenes,  but  the  performer,  I  notice,  does  not  appear 
in  the  programme! 

1896  Richard  III.  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  eight  lines. 


That  I  did  not  break  my  heart  was  due,  I  suppose,  to 
several  causes;  for  instance,  there  were  the  Vacation 
Tours,  during  which  I  was  playing  great  leading  parts 
and  learning  at  least  to  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience, 
thus  gaining  priceless  experience  which  I  think  now 
must  have  bred  in  me  some  subconscious  confidence 
in  the  future.  Moreover,  I  still  kept  possession  of  my 
old  parts  in  Sir  Henry’s  repertoire  during  all  tours  in 
the  provinces  and  in  the  States.  Again,  the  remem¬ 
brance  was  ever  in  my  mind  that  the  great  French 
tragedian,  Le  Kain,  had  declared  twenty  years  was  not 
too  long  a  period  for  the  making  of  an  actor.  And  other 
reasons  which  kept  me,  year  after  year,  at  the  Lyceum 
were  (i)  that  my  salary  was  steadily  rising,  though  I 
never  received  more  than  ;£io  a  week,  and  only  reached 
that  figure  by  hard  fighting  for  it,  (ii)  that,  though  the 
work  entrusted  to  me  in  Irving’s  productions  was  so 
inconspicuous,  yet  the  parts  I  received  for  tours  were 
slowly  improving,  (iii)  finally,  that  there  were  two  new 
factors,  and  very  young  ones,  in  Cockspur  Street, 
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which  cautioned  care  of  one’s  footsteps  and  whispered 
— “endure!” 

There  was  yet  another  reason.  As  a  school,  and  as 
an  example  of  the  highest  in  dramatic  art,  there  was 
nothing  in  England,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  to  compare  with  the  Lyceum.  To  fill 
a  place,  however  modest,  in  such  an  atmosphere  was  a 
privilege.  Irving  had  created  a  standard  in  acting  and 
in  the  art  of  the  Theatre,  as  also  in  its  continued  and 
orderly  control,  which  became  an  inspiration  to  many 
others  who  have  left  an  indelible  mark  upon  their 
generation.  The  productions  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  at 
her  theatre  in  Paris  and  those  of  Stanislavsky  in  Moscow, 
by  their  own  admission,  owed  their  genesis  to  Irving’s 
achievements.  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  too,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  Irving’s  career  endeavoured  to 
emulate  these  productions;  and  if  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  decoration  to  such  a  pitch  that  mere  decoration 
appeared  to  be  an  end  and  not  a  means  in  the  staging  of 
a  play  and  thus  precipitated  the  fall  of  that  school,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  his  ambition  was  noble  and 
worthy. 

Such  things  considered,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I 
consciously  co-ordinated  these  arguments  at  the  time, 
I  was  encouraged  to  linger  on.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
no  other  theatre  in  those  days  presented  me  with  so 
sympathetic  an  environment.  It  is  true  that  occasion¬ 
ally  Sir  John  Hare,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  the  Kendals, 
the  Bancrofts,  Sir  George  Alexander  ventured  into  the 
domains  of  the  historical,  the  Shakespearean  or  the 
mmantic  drama  but  these  concessions  to  the  urge  of 
imagination  and  idealism  in  them  were  but  temporary, 
and  wisdom  generally  dictated  an  early  return  to  the 
sater  and  less  costly  walks  of  modern  comedy.  With 
Irv  ing  such  work  was  not  only  a  continuous  policy — • 
it  ^  was  an  expression  of  the  qualities  of  his  own 
mind,  always  reaching  towards  the  attainment  of  his 
own  ^o\e  of  the  beautiful.  This  was  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  appealed  to  me,  and  which  indeed  I 
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dreamed  unconsciously  of  creating  for  myself.  So  I 

stayed  on.  .  r 

And  if  the  usual  obscurity  of  my  position  was  at 
times  irksome,  there  were  consolations.  Our  annual 
Vacation  Tours  still  went  on.  In  the  summer  of  ’92 
old  programmes  remind  me  that  Tom  Reynolds  and 
C.  V.  France  had  joined  our  forces  and  that  we  further 
enlarged  our  repertoire  with  the  adaptation  of  an  early 
work  of  Sardou’s  Les  Pres  de  St.  Gervais,  whicF  I  had 
entitled  (God  only  knows  why!)  A  Pair  of  Red  Heels. 
This  was  produced  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  my  wife  to  play  a  boy’s  part  written  originally  for 
Dejazet — ‘Monseigneur  Louis  Fran9ois  de  Bourbon, 
Prince  de  Conti.’  I  played  that  young  scapegrace’s 
bibulous  tutor,  ‘  M.  Guiscard.’ 

On  March  i8th  our  chief  received  the  honour  of  a 
second  ‘  command  ’  to  appear  with  his  Company  before 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  in  Tennyson’s  Becket, 
shortly  after  its  production  at  the  Lyceum. 

Very  memorable,  very  royal  were  those  old  theatrical 
‘commands’  which  the  great  Queen  revived  at  the  end 
of  her  long  and  glorious  reign,  and  which  King  Edward 
continued  during  his  own  sovereignty.  The  special 
train  to  take  us  to  Windsor,  the  luncheon  at  which  a 
decanter  of  Her  Majesty’s  famous  sherry  was  placed 
before  every  alternate  guest  (and  which  Acton  Bond 
and  I  dutifully  finished  between  us),  the  fun  of 
dressing  for  our  parts  in  the  long  corridor  in  dressing- 
rooms  extemporised  with  screens  and  illuminated  with 
candles,  the  regal  banquet  afterwards  in  the  Vandyke 
Room  and  the  hilarious  return  to  Paddington,  by  the 
Royal  ‘  special,’  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morniiig 
are  memory  visions  which  recur  delightfully.  We 
actors  are  not  officially  attached  to  the  Court  in  these 
days.  I  cannot  help  regretting  this  fact  and  wondering 
how  a  custom  which  must  have  given  to  our  calling 
the  dignity  of  distinguished  service  has  now  lapsed. 
In  the  brave  days  of  ‘  His  Majesty’s  Servants  ’  under 
James  the  First,  Shakespeare  and  his  fellows  were 
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was  that  the  producers  had  placed  the  intellectual  play¬ 
goer  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  by  this  performance. 
My  sister  again  made  a  deep  impression.  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy  wrote  of  her  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
June  1 6th:  “Nothing  more  charming,  nothing  so 
charming,  has  been  seen  on  the  London  stage  for  a 
very  long  time.  First  impressions  are  more  often  than 
not  the  right  impression,  and  the  first  impression  of 
Miss  Harvey’s  performance  yesterday  is  that  it  has 
enriched  dramatic  art  with  a  new  romantic  actress. 

.  .  .  She  was  not  on  the  stage  for  ten  minutes  before 
it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  an  actress  of  great  promise 
stood  before  us.  .  .  .  The  beautiful  unhappy  face, 
the  gracious  body  that  seemed  to  wear  its  old-world 
habit  with  the  ease  of  daily  use,  the  plastic  action  that 
appeared  to  interpret  with  the  subtlest  truth  the 
emotions  of  a  writhing  soul,  the  voice  that  uttered 
verse  as  if  it  loved  it — all  these  combined  qualities  fixed 
the  spectator  and  convinced  him  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  dramatic  talent  of  a  very  high  order.  She 
made  ‘Mildred  Tresham’  a  living,  breathing  woman, 
racked  by  passion,  by  despair,  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  a  sin  committed  in  the  unconsciousness  of  youth. 
The  swiftly  alternating  strands  of  love  for  Mertoun 
and  of  agony  of  her  abandonment  to  that  love  were 
presented  with  a  tenderness,  with  a  dignity  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  over-praise.  .  .  .  Her  ‘Mildred 
Tresham  is  a  picture  worthy  of  a  great  poet’s  work, 
a  pmture  which  for  its  beauty,  its  passion,  its  tragic 
truth,  will  live  long  in  the  memory.  Without  her 
yesterday’s  performance  would  have  been  a  disaster: 
with  her,  and  for  her,  it  was  a  triumph.  ...  We  have 
spoken  strongly,  but  not  too  strongly:  true  romantic 
talent  is  too  rare  not  to  be  welcomed  eagerly  whenever 
is  to  be  found.  ...  If  Miss  Harvey  answers  to  the 
hopes  that  she  raised  yesterday  she  will  do  the  stage 
gr^t  service.  She  must  be  seen  in  London  again  soon.” 

Ihis  generous  tribute  was  wholly  deserved,  and  led 
0  a  attermg  offer  from  Sir  John  Hare  for  my  sister 
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to  join  him  as  his  leading  lady.  Personally,  I  always 
thought  she  would  have  been  wise  to  go  back  to  the 
provinces  and  mature  her  powers.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hare’s  offer  was  a  very  tempting  one,  and  with  the 
weight  of  old  proverbs  about  “a  bird  in  the  hand” 
and  “striking  while  the  iron  is  hot,”  etc.,  to  add  to 
this  consideration,  my  cautious  measure  kicked  the 
beam,  my  sister  joined  Sir  John,  and  remained  his 
leading  lady  for  many  years. 


CHAPTER  XV 


San  Francis^  Sir  Henry  Norman  supplies  Irving  with  a  “nainahle 
hit  at  the  Bohemian  Club.  Fiction  by  the  ton.  The  irresistible  Fllen 

Terr,,  her  < Nance  Oldfield  ^ Portia Jpheha/  and  ‘BeS^^^^ 

mu  :  Housed  among  criminals.  My  wife  rescued  from  croofi 

The  beauties  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  enigma  of  taste  in  drama. 

Irving  had  planned  a  very  lengthy  tour  of  Canada 
aM  the  United  States  for  the  following  autumn  (iSot). 
1  he  Company  sailed  early  in  August,  which  accounts, 
i  think,  for  the  fact  that  we  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
a  Vacation  Tour  that  year.  He  and  Miss  Terry,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  daughter,  Edie  Craig,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Loveday,  travelled  vid  Canada,  with  the  intention  of 
meeting  the  Company,  who  travelled  across  the  States 
in  ban  hrancisco,  where  the  tour  was  to  start.  These 
plans  were  almost  frustrated  by  an  unlooked-for  inci¬ 
dent.  Upon  arrival  in  New  York,  our  head  electrician, 
-origgs,  an  old  and  valuable  member  of  the  working 
stall,  was  immediately  seized  and  clapped  into  iail 
t  seemed  that  the  United  States  labour  laws,  which 
allowed  the  entry  of  ‘artists’  into  the  country,  forbade 
‘labour.’  So  in  New  Ywh  we  dl 
Stnw’  ^  delightful  ‘  break  ’  while  the  ingenious 

to  eSrarf  f  id  an  endeavour 

matter  and  ^^is  was  no  easv 

Sumem^rf^?  ^  resources  of  persuasion  and 

staf^odaT^^  so  important  a  member  of  the 

s  alt  would  have  been  serious,  for  it  was  Brip-ps  who 

effects  of  iSfng  for 

put  through^'  productions  were  famous.  Briggs  was 

tC  Print  examination  as  to  his  duties, 

or  an  “  arti,f  ”  ?  1^^  was  a  labourer 

the  ?ood  0  d  l^g^l  support 

rne  ^ood  old  Cockney  at  length  convinced  the  Judge 
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that  he  was  “  a  artist  in  his  wye  ” ;  he  was  liberated 
and  we  all  proceeded,  in  the  words  of  Brick  Pomeroy, 
to  “  go  West.”  San  Francisco  gave  our  Chief  a  royal — 
perhaps  the  true  Westerner  would  prefer  me  to  say — 
a  ‘  Californian  ’  welcome.  The  Bohernian  Club  cele¬ 
brated  his  advent  by  welcoming  him  with  one  of  their 
world-famous  “high  jinks,”  at  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  present.  It  was  a  matter  for  marvel,  and 
warmed  one’s  heart  towards  them  to  see  how  these 
grown  men — all  distinguished  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  world  of  California— could  ‘cut  loose’  and 
throw  themselves  with  the  exuberant  vitality  of  young 
cubs  into  the  extravagances  of  the  entertainment  they 
had  planned.  Irving  made  a  happy  and  ‘palpable 
hit,  ’  in  the  speech  acknowledging  the  welcome  he  had 
received,  by  referring  to  the  time  in  the  early  days  of 
’Frisco  when  “  the  tide  came  up  to  Montgomery  Street 
and  whiskey  was  four  bits  a  glass.”  “  Now,  how  the  hell 
did  he  get  hold  of  that?”  asked  my  neighbour  at  the 
dinner  table,  amid  the  storm  of  laughter  and  cheers  which 
followed  the  familiar  local  phrase.  This  neighbour  was 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunter,  whose  books,  Mr.  Barnes  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas,  were  in  everybody’s 
hands  at  that  moment.  I  could  not  inform  him  then, 
but  subsequent  chats  with  Louis  Austin  revealed  the 
confession  that  Sir  Henry  Norman  (as  he  had  become) 
whom  he  met  before  leaving  England,  and  who  had 
lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  California,  had  said, 
“  If  your  chief  wants  to  tickle  them  in  San  Francisco, 
tell  him  to  refer  to  the  time  when  ‘the  tide  came 
up  to  Montgomery  Street,  and  whiskey  was  four 
bits  a  glass.’  ”  A  pleasant  fellow  guest  was  Archibald 
Clavering  Gunter,  bubbling  over  with  pride  entirriy 
commercial — at  the  success  of  his  books,  which  he 
estimated  not  by  the  number  of  copies  sold,  but  by 
sheer  weight!  He  was  his  own  publisher,  talked 
gusto  of  having  that  morning  shipped  two  and  a  half 
tons  of  Barnes  of  New  York  for  the  East,  and  expected 
to  follow  it  with  a  freight-car  loaded  with  Potter  of 
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Texas  before  the  week  was  out.  Our  two  weeks  in 
San  Francisco  were  a  delight.  The  greeting  given  to 
our  Chief  was  tumultuous  and  the  theatre  was  con¬ 
tinuously  packed.  My  hunger  for  work  on  that  tour 
was  partially  allayed;  for  in  addition  to  my  old  parts 
and  the  small  but  quaint  one  of  ‘Moses’  in  Olivia, 
I  had  in  the  absence  of  Gordon  Craig  who  was  not 
with  us  the  perfectly  charming  role  of  ‘Alexander 
Oldworthy’  in  Nance  Oldfield,  which  now  always 
preceded  The  Bells.  In  this  short  play  Ellen  Terry  was 
simply  adorable,  and  a  perfect  inspiration  to  the  feelings 
one  had  to  express  in  it.  The  plot  is  similar  to  that 
of  David  Garrick — t’other  way  round.  Here  a  young 
poet,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  father,  has  to  be  disenchanted 
by  the  actress  for  whom  he  has  conceived  in  imagination 
a  romantic  attachment.  The  disillusioning  process  as 
carried  out  by  Ellen  Terry,  from  her  entry  in  curl 
papers,  to  her  sliding  down  the  banisters  and  falling 
off  the  back  of  the  sofa  upon  which  she  is  perched 
in  an  ecstasy  of  assumed  amusement  at  the  heroics 
of  her  poet  lover,  was  just  irresistible.  I  was  not 
Alexander  Oldw'orthy,’  hanging  between  horror  and 
worship  of  this  utterly  bewildering  and  fascinating 
creature,  but  Martin-Harvey  in  the  throes  of  a  witchery 
which  no  man  in  the  meridian  of  its  charm  could 
ever  have  resisted.  Of  her  ‘  Ophelia  ’  I  have  written. 
As  ‘Nance  Oldfield,’  as  ‘Portia,’  and  as  ‘Beatrice’ 
there  is  no  room  for  any  other  actress  till  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  Ellen  Terry  has  died  with  those  who  saw  her. 
In  these  _  parts  we  may  say  of  her,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  said  of  Shakespeare, 

“Others  abide  our  question.  Thou  art  free.” 

foresaw  her  when  he  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Beatrice’  the  words  by  which  she  used  to 
descnbe  herself: 


A  star  danced  and  under  that  was  I  born,” 
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and  again  when  he  wrote 

“her  sunny  locks 

Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.” 

My  wife  and  I  had  a  merry  time  in  ’Frisco,  tempered 
by  a  little  sadness  on  meeting  my  brother  ‘Gwy’ 
there.  He  had  drifted  into  the  city  from  the  fruit¬ 
farming  which  he  had  tried  in  Sacramento  and  found 
wanting.  His  prospects  here  were  not  very  rosy,  and 
a  further  misfortune  fell  upon  him  when  the  old  city 
was  practically  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  and  he 
lost  most  of  his  small  possessions.  We  had  great  fun 
in  exploring  the  intricacies  of  the  old  Chinese  quarter; 
making  excursions  to  the  Golden  Gate  and  watching 
the  seals  barking  round  Seal  Rocks  or  floundering  over 
them  like  monstrous  slugs.  Another  memorable  sight 
was  our  journey  by  the  course  of  the  Columbia  river, 
where  Indians  in  their  scarlet  blankets  could  be  seen 
seated  upon  the  rocks,  spearing  salmon.  This  was  m 
strange  contrast  to  the  methods  of  progress  by  which 
the  same  fish  were  shepherded  into  a  diverted  stream, 
caught  up  in  a  revolving  wheel  and  shot  into  an  open 
truck  which,  when  filled,  bore  them  off  to  the  canning 
factories.  And  who,  having  once  seen  them,  can  ever 
forget  the  pure  spire  of  Mount  Tacoma  which  rises 
into  the  heavens  above  the  town  of  that  name,  or  the 
gigantic,  double,  snow-clad  peaks  of  Mount  Shasta? 
visible  from  the  first  rose  flush  of  morning  to  the 
violet  mist  of  night. 

Then  there  was  Chicago,  very  like  what  one  imagines 
Hell  to  be.  Here  one  can  see  what  Midas  does 
when  his  monstrous  materialism  is  allowed  to  exjmess 
itself  without  (what  to  him  would  be)  the  disturbing 
and  irritating  influence  of  the  spirit.  The  height  01 
the  buildings;  the  breadth  of  the  side-walks,  worn  by 
the  myriad  footsteps  of  those  seeking  only  pelf  or 
gew-gaws ;  the  brutal  manners  of  the  pedestrians  who 
regard  you  with  cold,  inhuman  eyes ;  these  things 
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depressed  us  as  a  spectacle  of  the  depths  to  which  a 
God-given  energy  can  drag  those  who  spurn  the  sweet 
fruits  of  culture  and  the  things  of  the  spirit.  In 
harmony  with  all  this  is  that  monument  of  barbarity, 
the  stock-yard,  where  inoffensive  pigs  pass,  after  their 
last  squeal,  on  an  endless  chain  over  the  heads  of  the 
slaughterer,  who  is  deluged  with  the  blood  which  gushes 
from  the  throats  of  his  victims.  I  was  shown  the 
President  of  this  shambles.  He  sat  in  the  centre  of  a 
gorgeous  marble  office,  protected  from  contact  with 
his  staff  by  high  brazen  grilles,  its  sole  decoration 
being  a  white  marble  entablature  depicting  a  hog, 
framed  in  green  plush,  a  reflex— though  he  could  not 
have  known  it — of  his  own  swollen  proportions. 

My  wife  and  I  took  furnished  apartments  on  the 
South  side  and  settled  down  with  perfect  innocence  in 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  quarters  of  the  city.  On 
our  first  visit  to  the  Theatre  we  had  our  first  experience 
of  a  shooting  affray;  to  be  followed  very  shortly  after¬ 
wards  by  another  in  our  own  apartment-house — 
indeed  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  Our  landlord  had 
seemed  an  agreeable,  if  somewhat  desperate-looking 
individual,  and  we  quickly  learned  that  he  had  two 
murders  to  his  account.  He  was  something  of  a  dandy, 
but  seldom  wore  his  coat  indoors,  and  his  shirt-sleeves 
were  held  up  by  armlets  of  blue  satin  with  buckles 
ornarnented  with  diamonds.  He  was  most  kind  to 
my  wife,  fetched  her  milk  every  day,  and  never  allowed 
ner  to_  walk  about  the  neighbourhood  without  his 
protection;  for  there  were  evenings  when  I  would  be 
acting  in  a  play  in  which  she  had  no  part.  His  ‘  house- 

incredibly  lovely  creatures 
'Winch  the  most  unlikely  slums  are  capable  of  throwing 

ISnm  f  s^o^tly  after  our 

shrill  cries  of  women, 
mingled  with  the  hoarse  voices  of  men,  rose  and  fell 

f  ^  thin  partition 

which  separated  us  from  them.  The  squall  increased 
to  a  storm  and  then  rang  out  the  sharp  report  of  a 
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‘gun,’  followed  by  the  screams  of  women  and  cries 
for  help  from  the  open  windows.  No  one  responded — 
the  w^ell-known  character  of  our  landlord 
sugge5;ed  caution  to  the  passers-by— and  the  fray 
continued.  Both  my  wife  and  I  had  been  for  some 
weeks  suffering  from  insomnia.  In  keeping  with  the 
capriciousness  of  that  complaint,  sleep  came  upon  us 
as  the  wrangle  proceeded  next  door,  and  we  were 
only  roused  from  our  slumbers  by  still  more  shots. 
All  was  quiet  and  orderly  in  the  morning.  Whatever 
happened,  I  take  it,  was  easily  hushed  up  in  a  place 
where  the  desperate  are  hand  and  glove  with  the  police. 

I  believe  it  was  this  year  that  Mayor  Carter  Harrison 
was  assassinated  during  our  visit  to  Chicago.  At 
his  funeral  the  city  was  en  fite\  The  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  kindred  Societies  marched  the  victim 
to  his  burial  in  an  endless  procession,  each  Society 
headed  by  its  own  blaring  band,  while  the  murderer 
was  accommodated  with  fruit  (he  fancied  pears),  cigars 
and  an  open  window  on  the  route,  frorn  which  he 
could  watch  the  funeral  cortege.  Life  in  that  city 
was  dangerous  enough  then,  though  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  of  course,  with  the  riot  of  lawlessness^  which 
has  developed  in  these  days  of  the  gangster,  the  speak¬ 
easy’  and  the  racketeer.  To  the  ‘sights’  of  the  city 
we  were  introduced  by  our  old  friend  Carlo  Roche 
Lady  Dickens’  brother — who  was  associated  with  a 
leading  Chicago  newspaper  at  that  time.  In  his  com¬ 
pany  we  visited  the  old  type  of  saloons,  glittering  with 
cut  glass  and  imitation  jewels,  framing  the  pictures  of 
naked  women  for  which  the  proprietors  ransacked  the 
studios  of  Paris  and  the  Continent.  ‘  Sand-bagging 
was  the  comparatively  innocent  method  of  street 
robbery  in  those  days.  A  solitary  pedestrian  would 
be  quietly  approached  from  behind  and  struck  senseless 
by  a  blow  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  from  a  bag  of  sand-— 
similar  to  the  thing  we  use  as  a  draught-excluder.  ^  All 
was  done  easily  and  without  a  sound,  and  the  victim 
generally  recovering  from  the  attack  found  himself 
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plus  a  headache  but  minus  his  ‘wad’  of  ‘greenbacks.’ 
In  later  years  robbery  has  become  much  more  bare¬ 
faced.  During  our  last  visit  to  Chicago  with  my  own 
Company  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  people — and 
groups  of  people  too — ^to  be  eased  of  their  cash  and 
jewellery  upon  the  very  kerb  of  the  side-walk  which 
they  had  traversed  from  their  restaurant  to  a  taxi-cab. 
Passers-by,  even  if  aware  that  a  robbery  was  pro¬ 
ceeding,  were  either  too  callous  or  too  frightened  to 
interfere. 

Complaints  to  the  City  magistrates  met  with  little 
sympathy.  A  British  official  of  high  standing  told 
me  that  such  plaintiffs  were  frequently  told  in  Court 
that  they  were  the  greater  fools  for  carrying  so  much 
money  about  them,  and  that  wise  men  usually  contented 
themselves  with  a  five  or  ten  dollar  bill  in  their  pockets. 
My  wife  on  the  occasion  of  that  visit  had  a  queer 
experience.  Quite  innocently  she  walked  on  a  fine 
night  in  evening  dress  with  her  maid  to  a  theatre  so 
little  distant  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  take  a 
conveyance.  She  had  not  gone  far  before  a  man  over¬ 
hauled  them  and  spoke  to  her.  “Pardon  me,  ma’am,” 
he  said,  “but  I  can  see  that  you  are  a  stranger  here 
or  you  would  not  be  w'alking  on  the  street  wearing 
jewellery.  You’re  being  watched.  I’m  a  detective. 
I  guess^  you’re  going  to  a  theatre  ?  Get  into  this  taxi, 
please.’’  “The  Theatre  is  only  just  over  there,”  my 
wife  said.  But  he  had  hailed  the  taxi  and  without 
more  words  he  forced  my  wife  and  her  maid  into  it. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  taxi  going  to  the  Theatre  it 
was  turned  down  a  by-street.  In  answer  to  a  look  of 
wonder  from  my  wife,  he  said,  “That’s  all  right.  I 
want  to  throw  these  fellows  off  the  scent.  You’re  quite 
safe.  This  was  true  enough,  for  after  taking  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route,  it  drew  up  at  the  Theatre.  “Now,” 
he  said,  “I  shall  be  here  when  you  folks  come  out.  I 
guess  you  re  Lady  Martin-Harvey,  so  I’ll  take  you 
^ck  to  the  Great  Northern  Theatre  (we  were  playing 
itatpus  there)  and  hand  you  over  to  your  husband.” 
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All  of  which  he  did,  but  we  could  not  help  afterwards 
reflecting  with  horror  what  might  have  happened  if 
the  stranger  had  merely  been  in  link  with  the  ‘  crooks.’ 

Even  out  of  the  unpromising  material  of  such 
surroundings,  we  managed  to  distil  moments  of  beauty. 
Son  was  (in  ’94)  a  lovely  suburb  ,  of  Chicago, 
with  tenderly  coloured  forest-lands  sloping  down  to 
the  white  verge  of  Lake  Michigan.  There  I,  often 
took  my  Pochard  box  and  camp-stool  and  tried  to 
catch  the  delicate  autumnal  tints  of  the  trees  melting 
in  the  haze  which  usually  hangs  over  the  lake,  at 
that  time  of  year.  There  were  a  few  friendships, 
too,  which  we  formed  among  the  finer  spirits  w-ho, 
as  Sinclair  Lewis  has  shown,  put  out  tenuous  gropings 
after  culture,  from  the  hard  footings  of  those  material¬ 
istic  “Main  Streets.”  It  is  significant  of  this  need 
of  contrast  with  the  dull  round  of  money-getting, 
that  of  all  the  plays  we  produced  in  Chicago,  one  of 
the  most  popular  was  Olivia,  that  tender 
English  country  parsonage;  and  that  the,  lurid  Faust 
was  the  most  popular  of  Irving’s  plays  in  humdrum 
Philadelphia.  It  is  amusing  to  recall  how  one  ot 
her  staid  citizens  took  upon  himself  to,  warn  Irving 
that  the  tragedy  of  Faust  and  Marguerite  would  not 
be  acceptable  in  that  homely,  domesticated  city  of 
brotherly  love,  although,  for  the  first  performance  of 
the  play  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House,  the  rush 
of  hectic  theatre-goers  was  so  great  that  the  stalwart 
Stoker  was  fairly  borne  down  before  the  eager  tide. 
Alas!  for  the  prudery  of  the  Quaker  City. 
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The  Eternal  Faust.  Rouget  de  L’Isle.  First  Vacation  Tour  failure  The 
disaster  of  Triple  Bills.  Double  Bill  of  Maeterlinck’s  Death  of  Tintanll 
and  Shaw  s  Showing  up  of  Blanco  Posnet:  a  success.  Physical  and  hvsiemV 
trainmg^  for  actors.  Sources  of  inspiration.  Authorities  for  historical 
production.  Grey  Friar’s  Churchyard.  ‘  Grey  Friar’s  Bobby.’  Edinburgh 
m  care  for  the  preservation  of  beauty  contrasted  with  our  own  negligence' 
Englishmans  lack  of  civic  pride.  Appeal  to  City  of  Liverpool  Work 
for  unemployed  denied  through  tyranny  of  Trade  Unions. 

Irving  returned  to  open  the  Lyceum  in  April,  ’04 
with  the  everlasting  Faiist,  which,  by  the  by,  registered 
its  500th  performance  in  the  June  of  that  year.  The 
season  cl^ed  on  July  21st,  and  by  August  3rd  the 
Vacation  Company  were  again  on  the  road — for  their 
fanal  tour.  For  the  first  time  we  lost  money.  We  were 
unwise  enough  to  change  our  policy,  which  had  alwavs 
P  things.  On  this  occasion  we  argued 

t  at  fare  of  a  lighter  character  was  perhaps  more  suitable 
tor  summer  weather;  so  we  played  a  triple  bill,  con- 
sis  mg  0  Rouget  de  L  Islc,^  a  one-Act  play  (written 

som^  dSdlfmay  be  addition  to  my  repertoire, 

written  round  nn  V  ®  submitted  to  me,  was 

iftold  Chambers^ 

was  found  pennilers  ^  composer  of  the  “Marseillaise,” 

Rossetti  a  famous  nrima  S  ^  garret,  by  an  old  sweetheart,  Sara 

sonTamong  LrD^^^^  She  discovers  the  MS.  of  the  femous 

audience  Fired  with’pntH’  '  patriotic  fervour,  sings  it  to  the 

garret  w^o  i^afir  to  RougeFs 

He  sets  light  to  a  cha-mnl  h  made  preparations  for  suicide. 

STd  is  on^  all  means  of  escape  for  the  fumes, 

doors,  Sara  rushes  jn  and  opening  windows i 

by  the  populace  outside^  who  hears  his  immortal  Anthem  sung 

that  it  S  S  ^  suggest  to  Mr.  Will! 

of  the  song,  which  was  to  were  allowed  to  die  while  the  strains 

in  his  ears.  Moreover  to  diV  nf  National  Anthem,  were  ringing 

instead  of  thatpecX’com^^^^^  trouble-^like  consumption- 

the  average  dramatist  with  nature  of  which  is  glossed  over  by 

Wills  protested  that  Rouget  de  stage -direction  ‘He  dies.’ 

gleam  of  happiness  at  the  end  of  hi <?  nl«  prayed  for  a 

“Not  a  gleam!  Rouget  must  die^»^T T  the  arrogance  of  youth,  I  replied 

to  suffocate  in  a  room  which  had  decision  by  pointing  out  that 

room  winch  had  a  fourth  wail  open  to  the  audience  was  an 
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round  the  composer  of  the  “  Marseillaise  )  by  Freeman 
Wills  and  A  Fitzmaurice  King  (of  whom  we  were  to 
Lar  a  sood  deal  later  on),  King  Renews  Daughter 
translated  from  the  Danish  by  the  Hon.  Edmurid 
Phipps  (really  another  version  of  lolanthe,  an  item  m 
our  previous  repertory)  and  our  old  version  of  Robert 
Macaire.  The  project  was  a  failure.  Let  other  young¬ 
sters  who  are  bent  on  a  similar  enterprise,  take  warning. 
Playgoers  do  not  like  triple  bills.  Irving  himself  con¬ 
fessed  to  me  some  years  after  that  they  were  ‘  no  good, 
mv  boy  ”  I  take  it  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  venture 
with  Don  Quixote,  A  Story  of  Waterloo,  and  Journeys 
End  in  Lovers  Meeting.  It  is  true  that  one  tuple  bill 
which  included  the  well  beloved  Pantomime  Rehearsal 
succeeded,  but  it  did  so  owing  entirely  to  the  charm 
and  attractiveness  of  this  particular  play.  I  question 
whether  the  other  playlets  which  made  up  that  pro¬ 
gramme  are  now  remembered?  The  Briton  likes  a  solid 
meal  for  his  money,  both  in  the  eating-house  and  the 
Theatre.  Kickshaws  are  meals  for  the  ‘  Froggies  and 
as  dramatic  entertainment  for  the  Variety  houses.  This 
prejudice  is  a  pity.  It  reduces  considerably  one’s  scope 
for  the  production  of  one-act  plays,  although  there  are 
many  of  great  beauty.  Even  ‘Double  bills’  are  suspect 
of  the  average  theatre-goer,  and  he  is  apt  to  smell  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Manager  to  piece  ^ 

night’s  entertainment  a  weak  play  with  the  addition 
of  a  “curtain  raiser.”  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  knows  this 
to  his  cost;  for  such  brilliant  pieces  as  The  Man  of 
Destiny  and  The  Showing-up  of  Blanco  Posnet  are 
doubly  difficult  to  fit  into  an  evening’s  bill,  because 
each  plays  for  a  full  hour,  thus  reducing  the  importance 
of  an  evening’s  piece  de  resistance.  Still,  the  psychology 
of  playgoers  is  an  incalculable  element,  and  I  must 
admit  that  we  had  a  sound  financial  success  a  year  or 

insoluble  technical  problem.  I  won  the  day,  finished  the  play  with  1100^^8 
death,  and  revelled  in  the  story  of  a  doctor  at  Leamington,  who,  , 

the  bar  after  the  curtain  fell  upon  our  little  play,  gasped  out  for  o  s  v  , 
give  me  some  brandy;  I’ve  seen  a  good  many  death-bed  scenes,  but  none  as 
moving  as  that.” 
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two  back  with  a  double  bill  consisting  of  Blanco  Posnet 
and  Maeterlink’s  Death  of  Tintagiles. 

The  sad  fact  remains  that  our  particular  triple  bill 
of  1894  was  a  gruesome  failure.  We  played  on  one 
occasion  in  Coventry  to  a  ‘  house  ’  of  2 5^.  and  were  in 
some  doubt  before  the  play  whether  we  should  take  up 
the  curtain.  The  tour,  however,  must  have  been  merci¬ 
fully  short,  for  I  see  we  were  visiting  the  provinces 
again  with  our  Chief  in  September.^ 

Regarding  this  Autumn  Tour  with  Irving  in  1894, 
I  find  my  recollections  are  of  leisure  rather  than  of  work. 
What  w'ould  you  have  ?  I  do  not  appear  to  have  received 
any  new  parts  and  of  my  effectiveness  in  such  parts 
as  I  already  had,  I  must  let  those  speak  who  have  any 
remembrance  of  them.  I  occasionally  meet  with  such 
persons,  to  my  astonishment.  Of  theories  concerning 
my  wmrk  which  were  now  beginning  to  crystallize  sub¬ 
consciously  in  my  mind  I  must  write  later;  but  by 
this  time  I  had  certainly  come  to  some  realisation 
of  what  the  vehicle  of  my  art  (in  other  words 
“brother  ass  my  body”)  consisted  and  to  care  for  its 
well-being,  by  practice  and  development,  by  physical 
exercise,  by  acquiring  control  of  muscles,  inducing 


^  As  we  were  never  again  to  enjoy  those  thrice-blessed  Vacation  Tours, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  set  on  record  the  parts  my  wife  and  I  played  during  their 
continuance : 


Myself 


My  Wife 


Ruy  Bias  ’  *  Princess  Marianne  ’ 

‘Louis’  and  *Fabien  dei’ 

‘  Franchi  ’  ‘  M.  Meynard  ’  ‘  Estelle 
‘  Augustus  Cadeli’  ‘  Daisy  ’ 

‘  Beauseant  ’ 

‘Glavis’  - 

‘Petruchio’  ‘Katherine’ 

‘  Ebn  Jahia  ’ 


‘  Geof&ey  of  Orange  ’  - 

‘  Charles  H’  ‘LazariEo’ 

^  Jacc|iies  Strop  ’  *  Pierre  * 

‘  Don  Carlos  ’  — _ _ 

‘  Gustave  de  Grignon  ’  - — - 

‘  Duke  and  Cassio  ’  _ 


‘Jack  Wyatt’ 

‘  M.  Guiscard  ’ 

‘  Rouget  de  L’Isle  ’ 


‘  Lottie  ’ 

‘  Prince  de  Conti  ’ 
‘  AngHe  ’ 


The  Play 
Ruy  Bias 

The  Corsican  Brothers 
Daisy  ^s  Escape 

The  Lady  of  Lyons 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

lolanthe 

Don  Cesar  de  Bazan 
Robert  Macaire 
fuanna 

The  Ladies  Battle 
Othello 
Two  Roses 
A  Pair  of  Red  Heels 
Rouget  de  Ulsle 
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bodily  fitness,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  zest  for 

jife _ ^that  priceless  gift,  not  to  be  truckled  with  by 

falling  into  the  stupid  habit  of  drinking  and  smoking 
before  luncheon. 

It  was  the  custom  of  some  of  the  youngsters  at  the 
Lyceum  to  adjourn  to  a  neighbouring  ‘  pub  ’  for  a  whisky 
and  soda  during  the  interminable  and  inevitable  waits 
at  rehearsal.  One  morning  when  I  had  joined  them 
for  this  idiotic  practice  I  was  shouted  for  by  the  call 
boy.  I  was  required  for  some  small  but  important 
piece  of  ‘  business  ’  in  a  scene.  The  matter  was  explained 
to  me,  but  my  stupid  brain,  which  was  whirling  with 
the  effects  of  the  whisky,  was  too  confused  to  take  in 
my  instructions  clearly.  True,  this  was  mercifully 
unnoticed;  but  the  disgust  which  I  felt  with  myself 
at  not  having  a  clear  brain  made  such  a  mark  upon 
my  mind  that  I  never  forgot  the  lesson  and  never  risked 
fuddling  my  head  again  with  either  whisky  or  tobacco 
until  my  work  was  over. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  still  small  mentor  near  us  when 
we  are  unconsciously  laying  out  the  ground  for  our 
life’s  work  and  that  it  whispers  to  our  consciousness 
“  Go  here ;  go  there.  Keep  away  from  this ;  avoid 
that.”  One  specially  insistent  ‘urge’  was  to  visit  all 
the  picture  galleries  and  museums  which  lay  in  my 
path.  Here  were  to  be  found  so  many  of  the  elements 
essential  to  our  work.  From  the  pictures  we  could 
get  colour,  grouping,  a  sense  of  line,  movement, 
equipoise,  atmosphere,  locality.  From  the  works  of 
Gerome,  Decamps,  Cattermole,  John  Gilbert,  Pettie, 
Isabey,  Callot,  Daumier,  we  could  get  data  for  our 
historical  plays  from  the  meticulously  careful  drawings 
of  honest  John  Nash  details  of  the  great  old  English 
mansions.  From  Grasset’s  illustrations  to  Les  Quatre 
Fils  Aymon  all  that  we  should  need  for  the  period  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  Byzantine  influence — a  work  I 

^  For  those  who  are  producing  a  play  dealing  with  the  period  of  La 
Revolution  Frangaise  ’’  and  “  Napoleon  ”  I  recommend  Armand  Dayot  s  two 
works  bearing  these  respective  titles. 
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used  extensively  in  my  first  production  of  Hamlet — and 
from  the  study  of  the  great  portrait  painters  one  could 
absorb  the  types  of  any  given  period — the  rigidity  and 
intellectuality  of  the  Renaissance,  the  flamboyancy  of  the 
Carolian,  the  trumpery  elegancies  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  bovine,  healthy  vulgarity  of  the  time 
of  Tom  and  Jerry.  From  the  museums  we  could  obtain 
designs  for  the  countless  objects  which  would  be  used 
in  our  plays — furniture,  weapons,  armour,  clothing, 
jewellery,  caskets,  table  utensils,  embroideries,  and  so 
ensure  a  sense  of  the  past  and  of  particular  epochs. 

While  dwelling  upon  the  studies  which  are  essential 
to  a  producer  of  historical  plays  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  two  wonderful  books,  from  the  contents  of 
which  one  may  gather  almost  every  detail  connected 
with  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries — The 
Dictionnaire  Raisonne  dii  Mobilier  Frangais  of  Viollet- 
le-Duc  and  the  monumental  German  Bilderbuch. 

^len,  therefore,  Irving  started  off  on  another  pro¬ 
vincial  tour  in  this  Autumn  of  1894,  I  made  the  most 
of  my  opportunities  of  enlarging  my  knowledge  of  the 
rnuseums  and  picture  galleries  in  the  various  cities  we 
visited.  None  are  richer  in  these  facilities  than  is 
Edinburgh,  and  among  them  I  lingered  for  many  a 
happy  hour,^  sometimes  in  company  with  Haviland, 
sometirnes  with  Gordon  Craig.  There  were,  too,  many 
a  beautiful  spot  and  many  an  antique  relic  to  visit.  An 
excursion  to  Arthur’s  Seat,  which  Craig  and  I  scaled 
upon  one  stormy  day,  recurs  to  my  memory  on  turn¬ 
ing  over  my  old  sketches.  These  (my  publishers 
think)  may  interest  readers,  so  here  they  are.  Grey 
Friar  s  Churchyard,  that  almost  forgotten  and  gruesome 
corner  lying  between  the  University  and  Heriot’s  Hos- 
pital,  had  a  fearful  fascination  for  me,  as  it  had  for 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  cats  which  he  noticed 
in  his  day  haunting  the  old  gravestones  still  conduct 
their  caterwaul,  as  they  do  their  unpleasant  love- 
making,  upon  the  slabs  which  mark  the  clay  of  many 
a  dour  city  worthy.  The  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
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Tomb  of  ‘Bluidy  Mackenzie’  are  as  little  regarded 
to-day  as  even  the  name  of  its  cultured  architect.  Local 
belief  still  maintains  that  the  spirit  of  that  merciless  Judge 
hovers  about  his  house  of  death,  arid  little  boys,  egging 
each  other  on  to  the  fearsome  feat,  still  dare  to  call  to 
the  earth-bound  ‘  beak,’  “  Come  oot,  come  oot,  Bluidy 
Mackenzie  ”  and  then  fly  for  their  lives.  Indeed,  two  big 
boys — Haviland  and  myself — prowling  around  this  dour 
monument  one  dismal  afternoon  had  such  a  fit  of  the 
jumps,  engendered  by  the  sinister  place,  that  when 
one  of  us  suddenly  slipped  upon  the  slimy  walk  in 
front  of  it  we  fairly  took  to  our  heels  and  ran !  A  story 
used  to  be  told  that  a  boy  from  Heriot’s  Hospital  near 
by,  guilty  of  some  delinquency,  escaped  over  the  wall 
into  the  graveyard  and  took  refuge  in  this  tomb 
by  scaling  the  dome  and  dropping  through  an  aperture 
into  the  interior.  The  iron  bar  to  protect  this  opening 
from  marauders  still  stood  out  from  where  he  had 
wrenched  it  from  its  socket  the  last  time  I  was  there. 
It  must  have  tried  the  pluck  of  that  boy  to  pass  nights 
in  this  fearsome  vault,  for  here  he  remained  several 
days,  fed,  it  is  said,  by  faithful  schoolfellows,  who  threw 
food  down  to  him  from  that  opening,  until  he  could 
be  drawn  up  by  a  rope  and  spirited  out  of  the  country. 

There  is  beauty  to  be  found,  though,  near  this  doleful 
haunt.  From  the  grimy  grass  plot  which  slopes  down 
below  the  Mortuary  Chapel,  thick  with  the  sooty  deposit 
of  “Auld  Reekie,”  one  of  the  loveliest  views  of  the 
Castle,  hanging  upon  its  dizzy  summit  where  it  “  dallies 
with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun,”  is  to  be  obtained. 
From  this  point  I  tried  to  record  it  one  early 
evening  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  a  stormy  sky. 
Years  later  I  found  that  my  friend  James  Paterson 
had  chosen  the  identical  spot  for  one  of  his  best 
pictures.  The  other  note  of  beauty  which  I  have  in 
mind  is  the  monument  just  outside  the  creaky  iron  gates 
that  lead  to  the  churchyard.  It  was  erected  by  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  saw,  day  after  day,  an  example  of  fidelity 
unrivalled  even  by  those  old  Covenanters  who  laid  down 
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their  lives  for  their  cause  and  were  buried  in  this  ground. 
The  monument  is  to  a  little  spaniel,  who  came  to  be 
known  about  that  spot  as  “Grey  Friar’s  Bobby.”  It 
seems  that  his  master  had  been  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard.  The  dog  was  not  allowed,  we  may  presume,  to 
follow  the  corpse  through  those  sacred  portals — free 
to  erring  humanity  but  barred  to  the  soul  of  perfect 
love — so  he  took  his  stand  outside  the  gates  and  never 
after  moved  from  them.  His  little  solitary  figure  was 
in  time  observed  by  those  of  the  neighbourhood;  he 
was  driven  away,  but  always  returned,  and  at  last’ the 
kindly  folk  who  dwelt  near  by  took  to  feeding  the  small 
famished  creature  and,  when  the  winter  came  on’ 
provided  him  with  a  little  shelter  and  a  piece  of  sacking 
to  sleep  upon.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
small  span  of  life,  and  the  monument  to  him,  which 
does  honour  to  those  who  reared  it,  commemorates  one 
of  the  greatest  acts  and  examples  on  record  of  single- 
hearted  devotion. 

If  love  is  God  how  can  we  deny  immortality  to  a 
being  compact  of  love  in  its  most  unselfish  form? 

By  a  coincidence  I  am  writing  this  in  my  beloved 
Edinburgh,  and  during  a  morning  constitutional  round 
the  dim  and  misty  soberness  of  its  West  End  streets 
I  have  been  pondering  upon  that  difference  in  the 
mentality  of  Scots  and  English  which  has  blessed  the 
former  race  with  a  more  instinctive  good  taste.  Look 
where  you  will,  there  is  something  beautiful  or  interesting 
M  the  architectural  vista  or  the  sky-line  before  you. 
The  purists  may  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  figure  of 
Her  Majesty  seated  over  the  main  entrance  to  Playfair’s 
dassical  budding  on  The  Mound,  and  may  sneer  at 
Geordie  Morrow’s’  attempt  at  the  Gothic  of  the 
Scott  Memorial;  to  me  both  are  becoming,  and  I  am 
old  enough  to  be  fastidious  about  such  architectural 
features  There  is  a  simple  dignity  and  an  unforced 
sense  of  majesty  about  the  Queen,  and  as  for  the  Scott 
inonument— well,  the  Scots  have  given  their  Waverley 
giant  a  monument,  which  is  more  than  we  English  have 
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done  for  an  even  greater  man — Shakespeare! — and  my 
eyes  rest  with  pleasure  upon  it  when  I  note  how  Geordie 
has  cunningly  coped  the  topmost  pinnacle  into  a  form 
that  brings  to  mind  the  national  symbol  of  the  thistle. 
The  sweet  dignity  of  that  white  figure  seated  beneath 
its  stone  canopy  speaks  to  me  not  only  of  the  lofty 
wizard  of  literature,  but  of  the  steadfast  man  who  cheer¬ 
fully  shouldered  a  burden  of  debt  which  was  to  weigh 
upon  him  for  a  lifetime,  and  which,  though  not  strictly 
of  his  own  creation,  his  fine  sense  of  personal  honour 
compelled  him  to  assume.  Never  a  murmur  escaped 
frorn  his  lips ;  but  look  at  his  death  mask,  preserved  in  a 
casket  placed  near  the  window  where  he  last  sat  listening 
to  the  ripple  of  his  beloved  Tweed,  and  you  will  see  in 
those  quiet  features  the  lines  of  patience  and  much  sorrov/. 

One  hears  that  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  Edinburgh 
with  London,  because  of  the  natural  advantages  which 
the  former  city  has  over  our  capital.  But  imagine  what  the 
Scots  would  have  made  of  that  glorious  sweep  of 
the  noble  Thames  from  Milbank  to  the  Tower!  The 
north  bank  has  stretches  of  noble  buildings — ^the  Tate 
gallery,  Milbank,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Whitehall 
Court,  Somerset  House — but  think  of  the  squalor  and 
ugly  utilitarianism  of  the  South  side.  What  Scottish 
Council,  again,  would  ever  permit  the  South  side  of 
Trafalgar  Square  to  be  used  as  a  station  for  the 
flaunting  vulgarity  of  electric  advertisements,  where 
those  who  have  installed  these  things  have  not  hesitated 
to  flash  their  screaming  and  galloping  announcements 
through  the  really  beautiful  Admiralty  Arch;  so  that 
even  the  King,  standing  at  the  windows  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  is  unable  to  look  upon  the  beauty  of  Brock’s 
Victorian  monument,  without  being  dazzled  by  the 
garish  and  shrieking  insistence  of  somebody’s  whisky? 
Pah! 

Have  we  no  sense  of  dignity?  Can  we  not  take  our 
pride  in  our  hands  and  throw  these  flaunting  vulgarities 
on  the  scrap-heap  ?  Must  we  apishly  mimic  the  mere¬ 
triciousness  of  Broadway  ?  Have  we  not  the  courage  to 
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be  ourselves}  I  believe  there  is  in  existence  a  law  in 
England  which  prohibits  the  obscuring  of  architectural 
detail  with  advertisements.  Why  is  it  not  enforced? 
Why  cannot  we  take  a  lesson  from  the  comely-minded 
Scots,  in  whose  cities  such  contemptible  exhibitions  are 
almost  unknown;  who  would  scorn  to  vilify  their  noble 
buildings  with  the  flashy  decorations  of  an  old-time 
Chicago  liquor-saloon,  even  if  their  own  admirable 
Court  of  Guild,  which  watches  over  the  amenities  of 
their  Queen  city,  did  not  step  in  to  prohibit  them? 
Put  the  question  on  its  lowest  plane.  Is  Scotland  any 
the  poorer  because  she  has  had  the  courage  to  put  civic 
pride  above  vulgar  self-advertisement  ? 

I  suppose  I  must  curtail  these  transports  of  fury  at 
our  want  of  pride  in  our  cities :  it  is  only  that  I  love  my 
country  deeply  enough  to  grieve  when  she  debases 
herself  and  ignores  such  beauty  as  her  cities  possess 
for  the  sake  of  the  pelf  which  after  all  would  come  to  her 
more  abundantly  if  her  citizens  could  walk  abroad  and 
gladden  their  eyes  with  beauty  and  comeliness.  Look 
at  the  noble  St.  George’s  Hall,  in  Liverpool!  I  must 
have  this  last  fling  and  then  I  promise  to  get  on  with 
my  stor}^^  In  old  days,  before  the  War,  we  used  to 
put  up  at  the  London  and  North  Western  Hotel  just 
opposite  this  magniflcent  building — as  fine  as  anything 
in  Europe-— now  a  disregarded  and  a  depressing  spectacle, 
because  it  is  black  with  soot.  Hard  times  came  upon  the 
city  and  the  authorities  started  a  moveable  soup  kitchen 
m  the  square,  towards  w'hich  a  long  queue  of  unemployed 
slow’ly  mo'ved  up  to  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  hunch  of  bread. 
Unemployed!  and  here  above  their  heads  towered  this 
smoke-begrimed  building,  crying  out  for  soap  and  water, 
the  mere  cleaning  of  which,  involving  no  skilled  labour 
and  no  ^pense  but  only  some  pails  and  brushes  and  a 
little  scaffolding  was  there  ready  to  give  a  job  to  hundreds 
0  vorkless  hands.  I  wrote  to  the  papers  and  brought 
e  matter  before  the  city  authorities.  Mv  suggestion 
was  received  with  polite  amusement,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  work  would  add  another  halfpenny  to  the 
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rates.  Another  halfpenny!  to  give  work  to  hundreds 
of  starving  men !  to  transform  a  murky  mass  of  building 
into  an  object  of  beauty,  which  would  gladden  the  eyes 
of  the  citizens,  re-establish  the  white  background  which 
the  sculptor,  who  placed  those  bronzes  of  Queen  Victoria, 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  Disraeli,  counted  upon  to  give 
due  effect  to  his  statues,  and  re-create  a  piece  of  civic 
architecture  which  would  have  helped  to  attract  visitors, 
even  from  abroad,  to  their  city! 


Since  writing  the  above  I  brought  this  matter  again 
before  a  representative  gathering  when  giving  an  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  British  Artists  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery.  One  of  the  City  Councillors  took 
me  aside  after  my  speech  and  confided  to  me  that  the 
real  difficulty  in  carrying  out  my  suggestion  rested  with 
the  Trade  Unions,  who  would  not  permit  the  starving 
men  to  accept  wages  below  the  Union  standard,  thus 
loading  the  city  with  an  expense  which  they  were  not 
justified  in  assuming  and  preventing  these  poor  fellows 
from  earning  the  small  wage  which  would  have  given 
them  bread! 


CHAPTER  XVII 


King  Arthur  produced  at  the  L^^'ceum.  A  ‘part’  at  last.  Burne-Jones’s 
wonderful  designs.  Forbes-Robertson’s  ‘Lancelot.’  Arthur  Sullivan’s 
imaginative  compositions  and  my  own.  Irving  at  the  Royal  Institution 
pleads  for  ofEcial  recognition  of  acting  as  an  art:  awarded  by  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  Irving  the  first  Actor-Knight.  Memoirs  of  an  Equine 
Star.  Address  to  Irving  by  theatrical  profession.  Irving  and  Hamlet: 
his  prayer  before  playing  it.  His  continence  during  its  long  run  at  the 
Lyceum.  His  objection  to  reviving  it  in  his  later  years.  Our  visit  to  the 
Southern  States;  New  Orleans.  Death  of  ‘Evergreen  Howe.’  The  old 
school ! 

1895  was  a  memorable  year  for  both  my  wife  and 
myself.  On  January  12th  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr’s  version 
of  King  Arthur  w^as  produced.  This  was  the  first 
original  production  at  the  Lyceum  in  which  I  received 
a  considerable  part — after  my  thirteen  years  there. 
The  part  was  ‘  Sir  Dagonet  ’ — the  King’s  fool.  Even 
then  I  got  it  f ante  de  mieux.  Readers  of  ‘Idylls  of  the 
King’  may  remember  Tennyson’s  description  of  ‘Sir 
Dagonet.  ’ 

In  the  first  instance  the  Chief  chose  my  old  friend, 
Sidney  Valentine  for  the  part.  It  was  only  after  con¬ 
siderable  pains  bestowed  upon  him  at  rehearsal  that  it 
was  realised  that  poor  Valentine,  with  the  shortened  left 
leg  wEich  he  was  so  skilful  in  disguising,  could  not  do  so 
in  this  instance,  and  the  part  was  good-humouredly 
thrown  at  me.  It  had  ‘quality’;  it  was  fantastic,  pro¬ 
phetic,  a  little  ‘  fey,’  and  appealed  to  me  intensely.  More¬ 
over,  ‘Dagonet’  had  a  scene  with  Miss  Terry  who  was 
always  sympathetic  and  inspiring — curiously  responsive 
to  any  mood  or  momentary  thought  which  might  pass 
across  one’s  mind  in  the  acting  of  a  part.  I  have 
known  only  one  other  person  who  has  that  subtle 
responsiveness — my  wife. 

Irving,  for  some  reason  which  I  have  forgotten,  was 
absent  from  the  cast  one  night  and  sat  in  front  to  see 
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the  play, — perhaps  he  was  absent  for  that  very  reason. 
The  following  morning  a  rehearsal  was  called. 

He  made  various  comments  to  each  of  us  about  the 
handling  of  certain  moments  in  it.  He  came  at  last 
to  me,  and  I  shook  in  my  shoes;  for  he  looked  at  me 
with  an  enigmatical  stare  through  his  glasses,  so  that 
I  did  not  know  what  to  expect.  At  last  he  said:  “Hm! 
they  seemed  to  like  you.”  Well,  it  was  something  to 
know  that  he  had  been  aware  of  one’s  presence  at 
all,  and  somehow  I  shared  in  the  faint  surprise  which 
he  seemed  to  have  experienced. 

The  part  of  “  Arthur  ”  allowed  of  no  great  profundity 
of  expression,  but  Irving  was  a  wonderfully  pre- 
Raphaelite  figure  in  his  black  and  gold  armour.  Indeed, 
the  scenery,  the  costumes,  the  armour  and  the  furniture, 
all  designed  by  Burne-Jones,  were  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  realisation  of  the  semi-mythical  age  of  Malory. 
It  made  one  regret  that  Burne-Jones  had  not  had  more 
opportunities  for  stage  decor.  What  would  he  not 
have  done  for  those  early  mystical  romances  of  Maeter¬ 
linck?  I  am  the  happy  possessor  of  one  of  his  “sets.” 
It  was  designed  for  the  Lyceum  Arthur,  but  for  some 
reason  it  was  not  used.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  got  it 
for  her  revival  of  Pelle'as  and  Melisande  at  the  Royalty, 
and  then  gave  it  to  me  for  my  later  revival  of  the  same 
play  at  the  Lyceum  in  1911. 

I  believe  the  armourer  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
Sir  Edward’s  designs  work  for  the  harness  in  Arthur. 
I  remember  that  on  the  night  of  the  dress-rehearsal 
some  of  the  knights,  riding  forth  upon  their  Quest 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  had  ‘a  great  fall’  from  their  steeds, 
and  not  all  the  King’s  knights  nor  all  the  King’s  men 
could  lift  them  into  their  saddles  again.  The  scenes 
of  the  Magic  Mere,  the  great  Hall  at  Camelot,  the  view 
over  the  waters  to  the  Isle  of  Avalon  were  all  superb, 
and  Irving,  as  the  magnanimous  Arthur,  prototype 
of  all  that  is  mystical  yet  heroic  in  the  British  character, 
deceived  and  forgiving,  and  Ellen  Terry — absolutely 
the  perfect  realisation  of  that  beauty  which  men  have 
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dreamed  and  fought  for  since  Homer  sang  of  Troy 
and  Helen — seemed  to  incarnate  the  very  spirit  of 
Romance  and  Chivalry.  Forbes-Robertson,  I  always 
thought,  reached  the  fullest  expression  of  himself  in  the 
part  of  “Lancelot”  and  made  an  unforgettable  impres¬ 
sion.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  music  caught  the  remote 
and  legendary  quality  of  the  story  in  a  remarkable 
way — and  made  one  regret  that  he  never  gave  us  a 
great  opera  on  some  far-off,  unhappy  British  theme. 
His  incidental  music  to  this  and  Irving’s  Macbeth 
breathed  a  quality  which  I  cannot  describe,  but  which 
expressed  the  very  soul  of  those  distant  days  made  up 
of  monstrous  crimes,  of  an  angelic  and  a  devilish 
world,  the  powers  of  magic  and  the  ancient  holiness 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  I  am  wrestling  to  express  all 
this  in  words — perhaps  words  cannot  express  it — 
‘this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  doth  grossly  close’  me 
in  and  I  cannot  do  it;  yet  that  spirit  was  in  his  music 
for  Arthur  and  Macbeth  as  it  is  in  the  legendary  pictures 
of  Burne-Jones,  in  the  pages  of  Malory,  and  sometimes 
in  the  drawings  of  Dore. 

I  recall  an  amusing  incident  a  propos  of  Sullivan 
and  his  Arthur  music.  As  ‘Sir  Dagonet,’  I  had  to 
sing  a  few  bars  in  the  scene  of  The  Queen’s  Maying. 
We  w'aited  for  the  notes  of  this  ditty  day  after  day 
while  the  play  was  being  rehearsed,  but  no  composition 
arrived  from  Sir  Arthur.  At  last,  Loveday  said, 
“You’d  better  make  up  something  yourself,  dontcher- 
know.”  I  did.  What  the  great  composer  thought  of 
my  effort  never  transpired,  but,  as  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  wLich  the  muscular  system  will  unconsciously 
repeat  the  same  action  in  similar  situations,  I  may 
mention  that  in  the  singing  of  this  snatch  of  song,  1 
always  involuntarily  struck  the  same  key-note.  The 
fact  was  observed  with  interest  by  certain  members 
of  the  orchestra  who  would  sound  the  note  upon 
their  strings  each  evening  as  I  sang  my  small  song, 
to  see  if  I  had  varied  it.  One  night,  however,  the 
first  violinist,  Mr.  Goodwin,  discovered  that  I  had 
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Started  half-a-tone  lower.  Other  violinists  disputed 
his  statement  and,  upon  testing  the  correctness  of  his 
own  instrument,  found  it  was  his  own  violin  which 
was  out  of  tune — not  Sir  Dagonet! 

Another  incident  which  makes  this  year  of  ’95  a 
memorable  one  was  the  delivery  by  Sir  Henry,  on  ist 
February,  of  an  address  before  the  Royal  Institution 
on  “Acting;  an  Art.”  The  venerable  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne  was  in  the  chair.’-  The  purpose  of 
the  lecture  was  not  so  much  to  labour  a  point  which 
has,  I  suppose,  been  questioned  by  the  ignorant  or 
the  unthinking,  as  to  claim  official  recognition  for  the 
Art  as  such.  Within  four  months  this  claim  was 
recognised  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and 
Henry  Irving  became  the  first  actor  to  receive  a 
Knighthood. 

“The  official  recognition”  came  at  a  very  charming 
and  coincidental  moment;  for  it  so  happened  that  on 
the  day  when  it  was  made  public — May  4th — Irving 
was  producing  a  lately  discussed  and,  in  a  managerial 
sense,  promptly  damned,  triple  bill.  In  our  chief’s 
case  it  was  Pinero’s  comedietta  Bygones — originally 
produced  by  him  in  1880,  A  Story  of  Waterloo  and 
a  chapter  from  Don  Quixote,  the  much  abbreviated 
version  of  a  play  in  five  acts  by  W.  G.  Wills,  which 
Irving  had  had  in  his  possession  for  some  years,  and 
in  which  my  wife  played  the  part  of  Antonia — Don 
Quixote’s  niece.®  One  of  the  incidents  in  this  playlet 

^  I  saw  him  at  the  last  ‘  private  view  ’  at  the  Royal  Academy  (1931)  as  upright, 
as  bright,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  and 
bidding  his  friends  who  were  felicitating  him  on  the  attainment  of  his  ninetieth 
birthday  to  postpone  their  congratulations  till  he  should  be  a  hundred ! 

^  Another  interesting  engagement  was  that  of  the  famous  mare  ‘  Lily  ’  for 
the  equine  role  of  ‘  Rosinante.’  1  suppose  few  leading  ladies  had  played  a  wider 
range  of  parts  than  Lily.  I  had  the  honour  of  bestriding  her  in  her  assumption 
of  “White  Surrey*’  in  Richard  HI.  She  certainly  filled  Sir  Henry’s  formula  of 
being  “clean  and  sober” — if  she  was  not  “word-perfect,”  she  was  always  per¬ 
fect  in  her  cues.  Neither  the  discharge  of  villainous  salt-petre  nor  the  clash  of 
steel  against  steel  in  those  furious  battles  waged  by  the  supers  “off”  could 
ever  disturb  her  slightly  contemptuous  calm.  Even  the  application  of  the  long 
fifteenth-century  spur  left  her  cold.  She  certainly  fitted  the  ideal  of  Tattersall’s 
auctioneer  and  was  “  quiet  to  ride  and  drive.”  Those  qualifications  and  bearing 
recommended  her  to  Irving  when  casting  the  part  of  “Rosinante,”  for  our 
chief  was  certainly  no  horseman.  At  rehearsal,  he  walked  round  her  quarters 
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was  the  dubbing  of  Quixote  as  “The  Knight  of  the 
Sorrowful  Countenance”  after  his  successful  onslaught 
upon  the  village  pump.  It  may  be  imagined  with 
what  cheers  and  laughter  this  incident  was  greeted 
by  the  audience  who  had  just  heard  of  Irving’s  Knight¬ 
hood,  and  how  they  were  renewed  again  and  again 
when  he  exclaimed  “  Knighthood  sits  like  a  halo  round 
my  head!” 

On  the  19th  July,  the  day  after  he  had  been  formally 
knighted,  he  was  presented  on  the  stage  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  with  an  address  signed  by  more  than  four 
thousand  of  his  brother  and  sister  artists.  It  was  a 
memorable  scene,  no  player  being  absent  who  could 
by  any  means  be  present,  and  the  entire  house  being 
occupied  by  such  a  gathering  of  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession  as  had  rarely  assembled.  The  address, 
written^  by  Mr.  Pinero  (as  he  then  was),  was  en¬ 
closed  in  a  gold  and  silver  casket  made  from  a  design 
by  Forbes-Robertson.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Squire) 
Bancroft  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  chair. 


The  address  was  as  follows: — 

We,  actors  and  actresses,  your  associates  in  the 
dramatic  profession  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— the 
few  that  have  fallen  out  of  its  ranks  joining  in  this 
address  with  those  who  are  active — desire  to  offer  you 
our  congratulations  upon  the  honour  of  knighthood 
which  has  been  conferred  on  you  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  This  honour  is  at  once  a  formal  recognition  of 
your  supreme  talent  as  an  actor,  a  lofty  tribute  to  your 
long,  arduous,  and  distinguished  labours  as  the  manager 
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of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  an  authoritative  sign  of 
appreciation  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  you  in  relation 
to  the  Theatre  at  large.  But  to  all  who  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  stage  the  even.t  has  a  deeper  signi¬ 
ficance;  for  we  perceive,  in  the  signal  mark  of  favour 
earned  by  you,  a  token  that  the  barrier  which  had 
hitherto  enclosed  the  stage  and  its  followers  is  yielding 
to  the  forces  of  liberality  and  open-mindedness.  There¬ 
fore,  we  take  this  to  be  a  fitting  occasion  to  place  upon 
record  our  grateful  acknowledgment  of  your  unvarying 
adherence  and  loyalty  to  those  who  are  in  the  widest 
sense,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  in  the  closest  sense, 
your  comrades.  We  remember  that,  while  your  per¬ 
formances  upon  the  stage  have  greatly  enlarged  the 
popularity  and  influence  of  the  drama,  your  utterances 
outside  the  theatre  have  always  tended  to  claim  for  our 
calling  generally  a  considerable  place  in  the  estimation 
of  thinking  people;  that  in  the  height  of  your  own 
frequent  triumphs  your  first  word  has  been  for  your 
fellow- workers ;  that  you  have  never  wearied  in  demand¬ 
ing  for  the  earnest  actor,  however  modest  his  standing, 
the  recognition  due  to  one  who  pursues  an  art  which 
is  as  individual  and  complete  as  it  is  beautiful  and 
alluring.  It  is  certain  that  to-day  every  member  of  our 
craft  is  benefited  and  advanced  by  the  distinction  you 
have  so  justly  gained;  and  we  believe  that  the  debt  of 
gratitude  due  to  you  will  be  acknowledged  as  fully 
by  posterity  as  it  is  by  ourselves,  your  contemporaries. 
For  the  history  of  the  Theatre  will  enduringly  chronicle 
your  achievements,  and  tradition  will  fondly  render  an 
account  of  your  personal  qualities ;  and  so,  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  the  English  actor  will  be  reminded 
that  his  position  in  the  public  regard  is  founded  in  no 
small  degree  upon  the  pre-eminence  of  your  career, 
and  upon  the  nobility,  dignity,  and  sweetness  of  your 
private  character.” 

During  the  last  two  months  of  this  memorable  season, 
the  various  plays  of  the  Lyceum  repertoire  which  were 
to  be  given  in  America  in  the  autumn  were  produced 
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with  the  customary  completeness.  In  addition  to  King 
Arthur,  the  following  pieces  were  revived :  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Faust,  Louis  XI,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
Bechet,  Charles  the  First,  The  Lyons  Mail,  The  Corsican 
Brothers  and  Macbeth.  This  list,  together  with  A  Story 
of  WcLterloo,  Don  Quixote,  Nance  Oldfield  and  Journeys 
End  in  Lovers  Meeting,  in  the  last  two  of  which  Miss 
Terry  appeared,  made  up  a  formidable  bill  of  fare 
for  American  playgoers. 


“There  was  but  one  occasion  for  regret  in  regard 
to  this  series  of  magnificent  revivals,  the  omission  of 
Hamlet.  Apart,  however,  from  the  tremendous  work 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  other  plays,  Irving 
felt  that  the  time  had  passed  when  he  could  do  justice 
to  himself  in  an  impersonation  about  which  he  always 
felt  a  keen  personal  pride,  and,  although  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  implored  to  change  his  mind,  nothing  would 
induce  him  again  to  appear  in  this  character.”— 
Contemporary  Note. 


True  enough,  I  remember  expressing  to  Loveday 
my  wonder  that  Irving  had  ceased  to  revive  Hamlet. 
Loveday  s_ words  were  significant:  “He  finds  he  can’t 
add  anything  more  to  it —dontcherknow— burnt  out.” 
Irving  had  approached  his  performances  of  Hamlet  in 
^  1  religious  devotion.^  “If  ever  I  prayed  in 

my  life,  he  confessed  to  his  old  friend,  Broadfield, 
It  was  the  night  before  I  played  Hamlet.”  -This  was 
the  spirit  which  pervaded  his  Bechet  and  which  was 
teit  by  those  who  saw  him  in  that  part— the  impression 
of  having  known  a  saint.  During  the  two  hundred  and 
mty  performances  which  he  gave  of  Hamlet  at  the 
Lyceum— unprecedented  and  unapproached  in  the 
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concerned.  He  allowed  nothing  to  intervene  or  disturb 
the  serenity  of  soul  which  he  felt  should  prevail  when 
representing  the  greatest  creation  in  all  drama.  This 
mental  detachment  he  perhaps  felt  instinctively  would 
be  difficult  to  attain  again  in  the  stress  (and  perhaps 
distress)  which  later  and  greater  responsibilities  had 
brought  upon  him. 

So  Hamlet  was  not  included  in  his  repertoire  for  the 
last  American  tour  in  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
share — a  great  regret,  for  I  loved  playing  Osric  to  him 
and  prattling  the  airy  nothings  of  that  purring  Eliza¬ 
bethan  water-fly,  while  his  grave  and  detached  gaze 
dwelt  upon  me  with  the  look  of  a  man  foredoomed. 

Another  memorable  period  was  this  autumn  of  1895 
and  spring  of  1896.  The  repertoire  for  the  sixth 
American  tour  gave  both  my  wife  and  myself  interesting 
work.  The  itinerary  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing,  what  were  to  us,  many  new  places  —Richmond, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Atalanta,  New  Orleans,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Nashville,  and  several  of  those  charming  old 
New  England  towns;  and  we  had  been  able  to  find 
a  home  during  our  absence  from  England  for  our  little 
daughter,  Muriel,  with  our  old  friends,  the  Eltons,  of 
Wellington  College. 

We  were  all  destined  to  sustain  during  this  tour  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  our  old  fellow- worker  “  Ever¬ 
green  Howe.”  This,  except  for  the  death  of  our  old 
armourer — Kerner — who  was  cut  off  with  what  he 
called  “punemonia,”  was  the  only  calamity  which  befell 
us  during  those  six  American  tours,  although  on  one 
occasion  we  only  just  escaped  a  catastrophe  which  would 
have  engulfed  us  all.  The  Yahoo — a  tributary  of  the 
Great  White  River — ^was  in  flood  and  our  train  had  to 
cross  it  upon  one  of  the  old  wooden  trestle-bridges. 
The  river  was  rising,  the  channel  was  broadened  out 
into  a  lake,  the  bridge  was  submerged  and  the  flotsam 
of  farm  buildings,  broken  boughs  of  trees  and  other 
wreckage,  even  including  knots  of  writhing  snakes, 
were  hurling  down  with  the  flood.  The  driver  of  the 
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locomotive  must  have  had  a  nerve  of  iron  when  he  drove 
the  train  into  what  to  all  appearances  was  a  vast  lake 
without  a  vestige  of  supporting  bridge  showing  above 
the  moving  waters.  An  anxious-looking  brakeman  stood 
upon  the  step  of  our  Pullman  Car  and  watched  the  train 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  flood;  it  would  be 
fatal  to  pull  up;  it  would  be  impossible  to  reverse. 
Through  the  mercy  of  Providence,  how^ever,  we  reached 
the  other  side,  though  the  brakeman  confessed  that  the 
water  had  risen  to  within  two  inches  of  the  smoke-box, 
and  news  reached  us  at  our  first  stoppage  that  the 
bridge  had  melted  into  the  flood  only  a  short  time 
after  -we  had  passed  over.  A  wag  in  the  company 
declared  that  our  friends  at  home  would  never  believe 
the  story,  the^  less  so  if  he  did  not  suppress  the  detail 
of  the  “  writhing  snakes.” 

The  journey  south  was  a  melancholy  experience. 
Hour  followed  hour  as  we  crawled  through  the  dismal 
swamps  of  Georgia,  passing  small  colonies  of  negroes 
deprived  of  firm  foot-hold  and  living  in  huts  built  in 
the  trees,  which  they  reached  by  scaling  ladders,  and 
always  depressed  by  the  sight  of  the  poisonous  moss 
hanging  perpendicularly  from  the  branches  of  the  noble 
trees  which  it  slowly  strangles  with  its  embrace,  till 
nothing  remains  but  a  stump  rotting  into  the  deadly 
sloughj  like  a  giant  eaten  up  with  leprosy. 

The  New  Orleans  of  that  day  proved  a  little  dis- 
^pointing  after  reading  George  Cable’s  “  Old  Creole 
h>ays,  but  what  search  our  very  limited  leisure  allowed 
us  to  make  uncovered  some  of  his  old  haunts  and  the 
ancient  Louisianian  atmosphere  became  a  little  palpable. 

tK  shock,  however,  when  we  heard 

e  0  reole  nomenclature  robbed  of  its  charm  and 

^  Aventure ”  became 

bnncr  French  flavour,  however,  still 

hung  about  the  cafes,  which  were,  with  their  sanded 
S  »  g^ity-coloured  tablecloths,  and  thin  “Vm  Com- 

®  counterparts  of  those  still  found  in  remote 
prownciai  towns  in  France. 
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The  Cemetery  of  Bon  Secours  at  Savannah  left  an 
indelible  impression.  Rushed  off  during  the  one  day 
we  spent  there,  by  that  incorrigible  old  sight-seer,  Howe, 
we  roamed  through  the  beautiful  arcades  of  Camelias 
where  are  embowered  the  charming  little  monuments 
which  sentinel  the  remains  of  the  elegant  Louisianians 
of  their  day.  This  was  almost  our  poor  old  friend’s 
last  jaunt.  Our  “special”  trains  became  more  dilatory 
the  further  we  journeyed  South.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
be  eight  hours  overdue.  Hotels  were  poor,  and  getting 
proper  food  at  the  stations  we  passed  was  often  difficult. 
Baskets,  well-filled  for  such  contingencies,  were  emptied 
during  the  protracted  delays  and  I  have  a  vivid  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  dear  old  fellow  prowling  into  our  ‘sleeper’ 
one  night  in  search  of  a  biscuit.  Such  privations  under¬ 
mined  what  little  energy  he  had  left,  for  he  was  then 
eighty-four  years  of  age!  He  hung  on,  growing  weaker 
daily,  until  we  reached  Chicago,  where  we  had  to  leave 
him.  Olga  Nethersole  fortunately  followed  our  engage¬ 
ment  there,  mercifully  took  him  into  her  care,  and  the 
old  veteran  died  in  her  arms. 

I  see  Austin  Brereton  refers  to  him  as  “  an  admirable 
old  actor  of  the  Old  School.”  If  he  means  by  that 
an  “old  school”  antecedent  to  that  in  which  he  flour¬ 
ished,  I  would  say  “  Hats  off  to  the  old  school,”  for 
Howe  was  one  of  the  most  natural  actors  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  combined  the  breadth  which  is  essential  in 
old  comedy  and  Shakespeare  with  a  most  untheatrical, 
most  unstrained  and  realistic  method  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  exactly  what  we  have  almost  lost.  If 
this  method  was  imbibed  from  the  school  which  he 
so  greatly  admired  (see  my  reference  to  his  imitation 
of  Edmund  Kean),  and  in  which  he  was  trained, 
I  venture  to  say  that  we  should  all  strive  to  re¬ 
vive  that  school.  And  when  we  speak  of  an  actor 
being  “of  the  old  school”  we  should  be  careful  to 
discriminate  and  not  belittle  the  wholly  admirable 
method  of  which  Howe  was  an  example,  by  classing 
him  with  a  school  to  which  we  refer  with  a  tinge  of 
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coatempt  in  calling  it  “old.”  Now  I’m  off  again 
I  remember  when  I  revived  The  Corsican  Brothers  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  1908,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  and 
Captain  Marshal  came  round  after  the  play  and 
showered  unexpected  congratulations  upon  me.  I  was 
tremendously  relieved,  because,  as  I  said,  “I  revived 
the  play  in  fear  and  trembling,  fearing  that  it  would 
prove  too  old-fashioned  for  London.”  “Yes,”  said 
Pinero,  “it  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  it’s  good  old- 
fashioned.”  So  we  should  say  of  Howe,  and  his  kind 
that  he  belonged  to  the  “good”  old  school  in  which 
we  may  include  during  recent  years,  to  name  only  a 
few,  ‘Lai’  Brough,  William  Farren,  Mr.  Charles 
Calvert  and  his  son  Louis  Calvert,  Tom  Wenman 
Tom  Mead,  Sam  Johnson,  William  Macintosh,  Forbes- 
Robertson,  Dame  Madge  Kendal,  and,  may  I  say  it 
Polly  Brough  and  even  Henry  Ainley,  together  with 
all  the  societaires  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  Howe 
was  the  original  “Fran9ois”  in  Richelieu  (Oh,  how 
1  longed  to  play  this  part  with  my  old  Chief!)  and  to 
see  him  as  old  Moody  in  The  Country  Girl  with  Marie 
Litton,  or  as  Old  Hardcastle  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
was  to  realise  how  the  old  comedies  were  played — an 
art  which  I  am  afraid  is  almost  lost.  Nor  do  I  see 
any  chance  of  the  old  and  true  method  being  revived 
unless  w'e  cm  induce  some  fine  old  comedian— William 
harren’  for  instance,  — to  dedicate  himself  to  the  training 
of  Imely  students,  who  will  devote  themselves  in  classes 
apart,  almost  wholly  to  this  broad  and  wholesome 
s  nool.  We  can,  perhaps,  best  appreciate  the  effect 

one  sees  the  members  of  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise  play  Moliere. 

devoted  admirer  than 
meeting  a  friend  in  the  Strand,  he 
“'i  thought  my 

course  was  run.  Can  you  believe  it?  I’ve  iust  signed 
SvrfvS'^S-  ^  higher  saliry  thin  I 

Never  had  more  than  sixteen— just  like  him!” 
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A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was  interviewed 
by  an  American  journalist,  when  he  paid  a  gracious 
tribute  to  “Sir  Henry,_my  ninth  manager,  and  I  need 
hardly  say,  one  of  the  kindest,  one  of  the  most  scholarly, 
one  of  the  most  painstaking  artists  I  have  ever  been 
connected  with.  The  sums  of  money  he  spends  in 
his  productions,  the  study  and  time  he  devotes  to  make 
both  the  production  and  the  interpretation  as  perfect 
as  possible,  are  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the 
stage.  When  Queen  Victoria  knighted  him  at  Windsor, 
she  added  to  the  usual  formula,  ‘  It  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure,  sir.’  We  all  echoed  that  feeling,  for  a  truer 
knight,  a  truer  friend,  a  better  man,  has  never  breathed.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


My  wife  inspires  the  thought  of  a  play  on  A  Tale  of  Tzvo  Cities.  Old 
theatrical  superstitions.  Production  of  Laurence  Irving’s  Godefroi  and 
Yolande.  My  wife  as  costumier  and  myself  as  superintendent  of  wigs. 
Production  of  Cymbeline.  Irving’s  control  over  an  audience.  His  later 
productions.  Plays  staged  for  benefit  of  Ellen  Terry.  Irving’s  fortunes 
reach  their  zenith.  A  disastrous  mishap. 

How  every  visible  detail  is  branded  upon  a  man’s 
memory  at  the  moment  when  he  takes  a  decision 
which  is  profoundly  to  affect  his  destiny! 

I  think  I  have  said  that  already!  a  propos  of  my 
decision  to  go  upon  the  stage.  The  instance  however, 
which  I  have  now  in  mind  concerns  one  moment, 
during  this  tour,  when  we  were  playing  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  My  wife  and  I  were  returning  to  the  city 
from  a  jaunt  into  the  country.  We  were  riding  in  an 
open  traincar.  I  see  by  the  printed  itinerary  of  the 
tour  that  it  was  early  in  February,  so  the  weather  must 
have  been  mild.  The  open  slats  which  formed  the 
seats  ^  and  backs  of  that  tramcar  were  painted  yellow. 
Evening  was  failing.  We  had  been  discussing  the 
endless  subject  of  how  to  achieve  management— a 
taste  for  which  our  blessed  Vacation  Tours  had  given 
us  and  which  had  now  become  the  settled  aim  of  our 
ambition.  “We  must  have  a  play  which  will  appeal 
to  all  humanity,”  I  said  oracularly.  “  Then,”  my  wife 
replied,  you  must  do  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  play 
^dney  Carton.”  “There  have  been  several  plays  on 
that  subject,  I  said  doubtfully,  “  and  they  have  not 
succeeded.  “Because  they  were  not  good  plays,” 
she  said.  ‘We  must  make  a  better  one.”  The  splendid 
confidence  of  youth! 

_An  old  theatrical  superstition  believes  the  two 
periods  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  English 
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Parliamentary  wars  as  unlucky,”  said  I.  “Not  that 
I  have  much  faith  in  these  old  superstitions.*^  Let’s 
get  a  copy  of  the  work.”  We  got  off  the  car  at  the 
first  book-store  we  sighted,  bought  a  revolting  edition 
of  the  immortal  work,  printed  with  broken  type,  on 
paper  which  must  have  been  pulped  from  straw  and 
grocery-wrappers,  bound  in  a  flashy,  red-and-yellow 
paper  cover.  We  had  unconsciously  taken  the  turning 
which  was  to  lead  us  to  our  goal.  It  was  over  three 
years  before  we  reached  it,  but  we  settled  down  to 
construct  our  play,  and  the  first  notes  of  the  dramatisa¬ 
tion  were  made  on  the  notepaper  of  the  “  Hotel  Nor¬ 
mandie,”  in  Chicago,  where  we  stayed  after  our  arrival 
a  few  days  later. 

Meanwhile  our  four  weeks’  ‘stand’  in  Chicago  was 
one  to  be  remembered.  During  that  engagement, 
Irving  produced  a  remarkable  play  by  his  son,  Laurence, 
called  Godefroi  and  Yolande.  'The  story  (adapted,  I 
believe,  from  a  poem  by  Swinburne),  centred  around  a 
famous  courtezan  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  at  a  great 
feast  which  she  is  giving  to  her  train  of  lovers,  reveals 
symptoms  of  leprosy.  The  guests  fly  in  horror.  She 
is  haled  out  by  a  group  of  lepers  who  are  passing  her 
doors,  and  she  goes  into  the  night  accompanied  by  a 
young  priest  in  her  train,  who,  like  Father  Damien, 
is  willing  to  tend  her  to  the  end. 

In  writing  the  play,  Laurence  had  visualised  me  in 
the  part  of  Godefroi  (he  told  me  so  afterwards)  but 
there  were  reasons  why  his  hope— and  mine — could 
not  materialise.  To  Frank  Cooper  was  given  the  part, 
and  into  his  hands  was  confided  the  production  of  the 
play  by  Miss  Terry.  Upon  me  devolved  the  duty  of 
superintending,  at  her  wish,  the  making  of  her  wig. 
What  man  could  withstand  the  request  of  that  irresistible 
lady?  To  my  wife  was  confided  the  designing  and 
making  of  her  two  costumes,  and  of  choosing  from  the 
wardrobe  such  others  as  she  thought  suitable  for  the 

^Two  of  my  most  successful  productions  were  to  encourage  this  scepticism. 
The  Only  Way  and  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams. 
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play.  My  wife  based  her  idea  of  the  costumes  uoon 
the  apocalyptic  “Scarlet  Woman,”  and  the  shons^i^ 
Chicago  were  searched  for  the  vivid  sealing-wax  red 
which  she  required.  Hours  were  spent  by  mv  wife 
and  another  inember  of  the  company,  Miss  Brenda 
Gibson,  in  sewing  together  the  garlands  of  scarlet  silk 
leaves  which  were  to  decorate  the  costume.  The  effect 
Miss  Terry  made  in  this  remarkable  dress,  with  her 
Illy  skin  and  her  long  red  braids  of  hair,  was  wonderful 
i  was  pesent  in  her  dressing-room  when  she  tried  it 
on.  She  was  performing  some  violent  acrobatic  feats 

^^st  exclaimed  to  my  wife  • 
Nellie,  your  ideas  are  wonderful,  but  your  cut  is  dam- 
nable.  And  then  it  was  discovered  that  the  long  sleeves 
had  been  put  into  the  wrong  side  of  the  dress !  Rehearsals 
for  the  play  had  been  going  on  for  sometime  under  the 
joim  direction  of  Frank  Cooper  and  Miss  Terry  and  a 
nnal  dress  rehearsal  was  called  after  the  performance  of 

tK?  ^  Wig,  my  wife  and  I  were  allowed 

of  being  present.  The  “  produc¬ 
tion  was  ill-tmed,  chaotic,  inept.  Irving  watched  it 

After  tfe“  Cl  sphinx-like. 

After  the  curtain,”  which  fell  at  about  3  a.m.,  he  rose 

hk^tiff^  ordered  the  curtain  to  be  raised,  called 

footlights,  and 

said.  Now  we  11  produce  the  play.”  “But, Henry _ ” 

ej^ostu  ate  Miss  Terry.  Irving’s  jaw  was  granite. 

finality  anH  name,  ’  he  said  with  an  iron 

T^e  the  production  together, 

e  rehearsal  had  not  concluded  when  my  wife^ and  I 

It  breaking  SoSfri 

Hsit  to  New  ^^Igwen  during  his  concluding 

since.  ^  but  not,  I  think, 

to  ^9°5-6  was  destined 

of  his  rencrtnJr^  f  ‘  ^  the  variety  and  extent 

epertoire,  for  the  appreciation  and  size  of  his 
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audiences,  I  think  Irving  reached  the  apex  of  his  career 
during  this  year.  Even  the  productions  which  were  to 
follow  at  home  Cymheline,  Madame  Sans-Gine,  Robes¬ 
pierre,  Coriolanus,  Dante,  handsome  and  complete  as 
any  that  preceded  them,  added  little  to  his  great  repu¬ 
tation,  either  as  producer  or  actor,  and  two  others. 
The  Medicine  Man,  by  H.  D.  Traill  and  Robert  Hichens, 
and  Peter  the  Great,  by  his  son,  Laurence,  definitely 
failed  to  attract. 

Irving’s  next  revival  at  the  Lyceum  was”  Cymbeline 
(September  22nd).  I  have  a  vague  remembrance  of 
lying  on  a  Roman  couch  with  a  line  or  two  to  speak. 
The  part — if  one  may  so  term  it — must  have  been  of 
the  usual  infinitesimal  proportions  for  I  see  by  reference 
to  Austin  Brereton’s  copy  of  the  cast  in  his  ‘Irving’ 
Biography,  that  it  was  not  worth  including.  For  any 
account  of  this  production,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Press  of  the  day.  Members  of  the  Lyceum  company 
were  never  allowed  to  witness  a  play  from  the  front  of  the 
theatre,  the  objection  to  any  one  watching  it  from  the 
wings  was  still  active,  and  a  certain  sickness  of  soul 
at  the  share  allotted  to  me,  I  daresay,  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  I  was  not  keenly  interested  in  the  revival.^ 
Surely  Irving  staged  the  play  for  Miss  Terry’s  benefit — 
a  magnanimous  gesture  on  his  part,  and  one  which 
rapidly  depleted  his  coffers,  for  though  she  won  golden 
opinions  for  her  ‘Imogen,’  her  personal  popularity 
could  not  carry  the  run  beyond  fifty-two  performances. 
As  for  himself,  the  only  possible  part  was  “lachimo,” 
one  which  gives  insufficient  “scope  for  an  actor  who 
holds  high  place  with  the  public.” 

^  Irving’s  magnetic  control  over  the  minds  of  an  audience  was  wonderfully 
exemplified  one  night,  during  the  performance  of  this  play.  The  scene  was  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  Imogen.  Irving,  in  the  character  of  lachimo,  who  has 
to  win  a  bet  that  he  will  dishonour  the  lady,  having  been  conveyed  into  her 
room  in  a  large  chest,  was  turning  down  the  nightdress  of  the  sleeping  Imogen 
to  see  if  he  could  discover  any  mark  upon  her  body  the  knowledge  of  which 
would  establish  his  claim  to  have  won  the  wager,  when  out  of  the  silence  which 
accompanied  this  moment,  a  voice  from  the  gallery  was  heard  to  say:  “Now 
we  sh^t  be  long!”  Irving’s  face  went  stony,  and  the  single  glance  he  shot 
irom  his  baleful,  but  commanding  eye,  instantly  silenced  the  shout  of  laughter 
which  had  gone  up. 
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Irving  has  been  blamed  (notably  by  Mr,  Shaw)  for 
not  giving  Miss  Terry  greater  opportunities  of  appearing 
in  parts  which  she  was  obviously  fitted  to  perform 
with  rare  distinction.  Those  people  are  thinking  of 
As  You  Like  It  (and,  no  doubt,  we  have  all  missed  a 
memory  of  utter  charm  in  losing  her  “  Rosalind  ”)  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Cymbeline,  Madame  Sans-Gine, 
Twelfth  Night,  Olivia  were  all  plays  in  which  the  female 
interest  was  paramount,  and  should  have  satisfied  the 
most  ardent  of  Miss  Terry’s  admirers.  Even  if  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  was  aggrieved  that  Irving  gave  her  no 
opportunity  of  playing  under  his  management  in  The 
Man  of  Destiny  and  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conversion 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful  if  Ellen  Terry  would 
hpe  left  so  gracious  and  distinctive  a  mark  upon  the 
history  of  her  time  in  these  latter  plays  as  she  did  by 
her  “Beatrice,”  her  “Portia,”  her  “Imogen,”  her 
her  Juliet”  and  her  “Viola.”  These  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  a  great  privilege  from  one  who  had  to 
support  on  his  own  shoulders  an  institution  which  had 
been  based  upon  his  own  reputation  as  a  great  actor, 
and  from  whom  the  public  expected  something  more 
than  merely  useful  work.  Mr.  Shaw  confesses,  in  his 
preface  to  the  volume  of  letters,  which  passed  between 
hirnself  and  Ellen  Terry,  that  he  was  outraged  because 
Irving  did  not  devote  himself  to  the  “  drama  of  ideas  ” 
(shall  we  say  the  Ibsenite  ideas  which  Mr.  Shaw  has 
had  at  heart  ?),  but  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  actor  to  act, 
to  choose  those  parts  which  will  give  his  imagination 
and  self-expression,  their  widest  scope?  Where  in  the 
bnlliaiit  drainas  of  Ibsen  and  Shaw  could  Irving  ever  have 
found  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  exceptional 
powem  which  he  possessed  ?  An  actor-manager  like  Irving, 
who  had  achieved  a  great  reputation  by  wonderful  per- 
ormances  in  plays  written  for  outstanding  tragedians 

Hamlet,  his  Othello,  his 
llacbeth,  his  for  his  friend  Burbage),  could  not 

without  great  danger  to  his  reputation  frequently  indulge 
ms  interest  in  the  drama  by  appearing  in  parts  of  secondary 
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importance.  Irving  subdued  his  natural  urge  to  express 
the  highest  that  was  in  him  over  and  over  again,  to  the 
obvious  advantage  of  Ellen  Terry,  and  to  the  danger  of 
his  own  artistic  and  managerial  position.  Could  the 
performance,  however,  admirable,  of  “  Benedick  ” 
“lachimo,”  “  Romeo,”  “  Malvolio,”  add  anything  to  the 
eplted  plane  upon  which  his  “  Hamlet,”  his  “  Louis  XI  ” 
his  ‘‘Charles  the  First,”  his  “  Richard  III,”  his  “  Dubose/’ 
his  Macbeth,”  had  placed  him?  If  a  man  has  made 
himself  what  is  commonly  called  a  “star,”  he  must 
continue  to^  be  a  star,  or  his  audiences  will  quite  naturally 
be  disappointed,  and  will  accordingly  fall  away.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  one  of  the  plays  which  he  willingly 
and  expensively  staged,  and  obviously  for  the  advantage 
of  Miss  Terrj^  and  the  public,  ever  earned  him  a  half¬ 
penny  piece. 

On  November  25th,  1896,  Sir  Henry  commemorated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  production  of  The 
Bells.  The  company,  staff  and,  indeed,  everyone 
employed  at  the  Lyceum  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
had  subscribed  towards  a  souvenir”  which  was  to  be 
presented  to  our  Chief  in  celebration  of  the  occasion. 
This  took  the  form  of  a  bronze  bell,  designed  by  Sir  Alfred 
Gilbert.  For  weeks  we  all  waited  impatiently  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  work  of  art.  At  the  last  moment— the  cere- 
naony  took  place  on  the  stage  after  the  performance  of  the 
°^^y  model  of  our  commissioned  gift  was 
forthcoming  It  was  certainly  a  great  and  unique  work 
of  Cellini — and  we  were  ail  very  proud 
of  It.  Our  Chief  was  deeply  touched  at  the  thought  and 
for  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  so  moved,  had  to  turri 
his  back  upon  us  while  he  mastered  his  emotion. 
Gilbert,  himself,  was  in  tears,  but  the  commission  was 
never  completed  and  nothing  has  ever  been  seen  of  the 
br^ze  bell,  as  far  as  I  know,  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  19th  day  of  the  following  month,  was  a  disastrous 
one  for  our  beloved  Chief,  and  indeed  marked  the  turning 
point  in  his  fortunes.  On  that  date  he  had  revived 
Richard  III  (I  was  given  the  small  part  of  “  Bracken- 
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bury”).  In  mounting  the  stairs  to  his  chambers  in 
Grafton  Street,  he  fell  and  seriously  hurt  his  knee. 
No  one  was  on  the  premises  and  he  lay  upon  the  stairs 
alone  and  in  great  agony  until  the  morning.  The  injury 
was  so  bad  that  he  was  unable  to  play  again  for  two 
months.  In  the  meantime,  things  at  the  theatre  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  Miss  Terry  was  away,  and  Cymbeline 
was  revived  with  a  very  charming  American  actress. 
Miss  Julia  Arthur,  as  “  Imogen  ”  and  Frank  Cooper  as 
“lachimo.”  Eleven  performances  were  given  to  poor 
receipts,  and  after  the  8th  January,  the  house  was 
closed  until  the  23rd,  when  Miss  Terry,  “refreshed  by  a 
holiday  in  the  South  of  France,  reappeared  as  ‘  Imogen’. 
This  desperate  effort  to  avert  further  disaster  was  of 
no  avail,  and  the  revival  ended  in  a  week.  The  following 
evening,  Olivia  was  revived  with  Hermann  Vezin  as 
“  Dr.  Primrose,”  and  Miss  Terry  in  her  old  part.  A  glance 
at  old  newspapers  shows  me  that  I  was  then  playing 
“Moses”  and  my  wife  “Polly  Flamborough.” 

Irving  did  not  return  to  the  Lyceum  till  February 
27th.  By  that  time  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  settled  member 
of  his  company.  The  “break-away”  for  which  I  had 
so  often  longed  was  a  painful  one  when  it  came,  but  of 
that  I  will  write  in  the  next  chapter.  The  conclusion 
of  this  one  must  be  on  a  sad  note.  My  wife  and  I,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  lives,  were  given  seats  at  the  theatre 
to  witness  the  reappearance  of  our  old  master  in  Richard 
The  occasion  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  our 
remembrance,  for  the  sensation  of  sadness  which  took 
possession  of  us.  Perhaps  he  was  not  fully  recovered 
from  his  recent  accident,  but  he  struck  us  as  a  man 
mortally  tired,  and  the  painful  impression  that  his  star 
declimng  overmastered  us  with  a  profound  sorrow, 
elieve  he  read  the  part  of  “  Richard  ”  as  of  a  man 
physically  tired  by  the  time  he  had  achieved  the  throne, 
f  » mental  and  physical  exhaustion 
ot  Richard,  so  much  as  that  of  the  actor.  Some 
presage  of  the  disasters  before  him  perhaps  overshadowed 

*  Austin  Brereton’s  Life  of  Henry  Irving. 
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our  own  consciousness.  For  in  less  than  two  years, 
he  was  to  lose  his  health,  most  of  his  scenery  by  fire 
and  his  beloved  theatre.  One  thing  he  never  lost — his 
unconquerable  soul.^ 


years  of  ^vork  before  him,  and  several  magnificent 
W  tK.  Sans^Gene,  Robespierre,  Dante,  and  C^danus 

f  grievous  difficulties,  encountered  with  in¬ 

domitable  fortitude  and  unconquerable  will.  That  injured  knee  alone  cost 
him  £10,000.  It  IS  one  or  the  penalties  of  the  actor-manager  that  his  is  a 

satisfaction  of  his  public  If 

support.  My  own  various  operations  and  sicknesses,  I  estimate  have  cost  me 
Pf^'^tdentially,  they  have  come  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  have  been 
adverse  balance.  Irving’s  responsibilities,  with  the  expenses 
of  the  Lyceum  upon  his  shoulders,  w^ere,  of  course,  vastly  heavier. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


I  leave  the  fold.  Many  brief  engagements .  Siveet  Nancy,  Mariana,  John 
Gabriel  Borkman  Belle  Bellair,  Hamlet,  The  Children  of  the  Kins  PelUat 
aiH  Mehsande.  I  mttt  Maeterlinck.  My  pride  in  his  tribute.  His'atmos- 
phene  face.  Harvey-ites  and  Anti-Harveyites.’  ‘Malcolm’  {Macbeth), 

Leaving  the  fold  which  had  sheltered  me  for  so  long 
made  a  far  deeper  irnpression  upon  me  than  I  realised 
at  the  time.  Superficially,  I  disregarded  the  seriousness 
01  the  plunge  I  was  taking.  I  was  aware  of  an  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  fact  that  I  had  no  financial  sinews  to 
support  me  through  the  war  of  competition  with  my 
brother  artists  into  which  I  was  entering,  for  after 
fiiteen  years  of  apprenticeship,  I  was  an  unknown 
quantity-  in  the  theatrical  market.  The  claims  of  a 
wife  and  two  children  seemed  to  make  no  impression 
on  nie,  and  I  entered  the  fray  with  a  light  heart  and  an 
unreflecting  purposefulness.  But  that  plunge  into  the 
unknown,  taken  with  so  much  apparent  indifference, 
left  a  wound  in  my  subconsciousness,  which  has  broken 
out  so  often  in  my  dreams.  Again,  I  am  an  obscure  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lyxeurn  Company.  Again,  I  am  contemplating 
a  break,  and  looking  with  terror  upon  the  uncertain 
prospec  of  management  on  my  own  responsibility — ^yet 
"^^nagement,”  in  spite  of  the  risk  and  the 
incredible  possibility  of  success  How  often  have  I 
such  dreams  with  a  groan  of  relief  to 
^  through,  and  that  I  am 

securely  (steady!  “security  is  man’s  worst 
W.own  ship. 

and  hf^r  E  k  in  this  way.  Annie  Hughes 

at  thi  Maurice,  gave  a  matme'e 

December  loth,  1896,  of  Robert 
n  s  c  arming  comedy  Sweet  Nancy,  adapted 
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from  Rhoda  Broughton’s  Nancy ^  and  Irving,  at  Annie 
Hughes  request  gave  me  permission  to  appear  in  it. 

I  at  once  saw  an  opportunity  of  producing  our  one-act 
piece  Rouget^  de  L  Isle^'^  if  Annie  Hughes  would  allow 
us  to  piay  this  before  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  She  very  kindly  consented,  and  I  fear  that 
Sweet  Nancy  suffered  in  consequence;  for  the  little 
play  was  described  by  Clement  Scott,  who  was  present 
that  afternoon,  as  containing  “sorrow  too  deep  for 
words,”  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  audience 
could  recover  from  the  harrowing  effects  of  our  curtain- 
raiser!  Indeed,  Maurice  maintained  that  it  had  killed 
Sweet  Nancy,  which  was  going  too  far;  for  their  play 
created  so  charming  an  impression,  that  it  was  revived 
at  the  Court  Theatre  on  February  9th  of  the  following 
year  and  had  a  very  fair  run.  ^ 

The  ^o  following  years  were  filled  with  interesting 
work.  Few  of  the  plays  I  took  part  in  were  financiallv 
successful.  Indeed,  I  remember  my  old  Chief  about 
this  time  saying  to  me  “No  good  making  successes  in 
plays  that  fail,  my  boy.  That  will  only  lead  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  I  was  able  to  escape  this  fate 
and  indeed  it  was  the  fact  that  several  of  those  plays 
failed  which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  appearing  in 
\  succession  of  new  and  congenial  parts,  and 

thereby  attracting  _more  public  attention  to  my  work 
than  if  I  had  been  in  a  long  and  steady  run  of  the  same 
play.  My  engagement  at  the  Court  for  Sweet  Nancy 
led  to  the  opportunity  of  playing  for  a  special  matinee 
at  this  theatre  on  February  22nd,  a  charming  type  of 
modern  Spanish  tame-cat  in  a  translation  of  Echegaray’s 
Manana  produced  by  a  society  of  enthusiasts,  of  whom 
vVilliam  Archer  and  Elizabeth  Robins  were  distinguished 
members.  _  The  cast  included,  among  others, 
H.  B.  Irving,  James  Welch,  Elizabeth  Robins  and 
Hermann  Vezin.  On  May  3rd,  I  appeared  with  the 
wmpany  of  the  New  Century  Theatre,  at  the  Strand 
1  heatre,  for  a  series  of  matinees  in  Ibsen’s  John  Gabriel 

^Played  on  this  occasion  under  the  title  of  An  Old  Song. 
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Borkman,  the  cast  of  which  included  Miss  Elizabeth 
Robins  (again),  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon,  Miss  Genevieve 
Ward,  Lady  (then  Mrs.)  Beerbohm  Tree  and  Jimmie 

Welch.  My  part  was  that  of  “Erhart  Borkman.”  On 

May  20th,  I  find  I  was  appearing  at  the  Avenue  Theatre 
—now  The  Playhouse— in  Belle  Bellair,  by  Ralph 
Lumley.  In  this,  I  had  the  joy  of  playing  with  Mrs 
John  Wood  as  her  son,  and  with  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh 
as  her  lover.^  Other  notable  members  of  the  cast  were 

Louise  Moodie  and  my  old  Lyceum  fellow  sufferer _ 

Weedon  Grossmith.  Alas!  the  play  was  snuffed  out 
within  a  few  days,  and  I  was  glad  to  return  to  the 
fold  fm  a  few  performances  of  Nance  Oldfield,  which 
Miss  Terry  was  playing  before  The  Bells  in  a  week’s 
engagement  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Islington. 

_  By  September,  I  was  back  at  the  Lyceum  as  “  Osric  ” 
in  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson’s  revival  of  Hamlet. 
No  criticism  of  mine  can  add  to  or  detract  from  the 
great  popular  success  of  Sir  Johnston’s  performance. 
Even  if  that  gracious  and  golden-voiced  artist  v^ere  not 
alive,  an  undying  adoration  for  my  great  master’s 
performance  in  that  part  should  silence  me.  * 

By  October,  I  find  I  was  back  at  the  Court  Theatre 
again  in  A  Fairy  Tale  as  it  was  described.  This  was  a 
translation  by  a  well-remembered  Musical  Director— Carl 
Armbruster-of“K6nigs  Kinder”  by  ‘Ernst  Rosmer,’ 
mth  musical  accompaniment  by  Humperdinck.  The 
translation  had  been  revised  by  John  Davidson  and 


rapidif  notSS'nf  hntTf®  "'^ds  that  she  and  I  were  “both 

m?  to  draw  if  T  remark  inspired 

footlights  into  the  auStoriumi^“ 

woman^'tTO^ meat  ’ton *t  revival,  is  too  generous  a 

story:  One  of^e  LmW  ?  T  ?  humorist,  to  mind  my  telling  this  little 
tionship  to  '‘Mrs  Pat  ”  proud  of  Hs  distant  rela- 

conversation  ^me  refe’rence  to  “'m  V  opportunity  of  dragging  into  his 
first  night  of  HamAf  pl.  NT  f  ’  Patrick  Campbell.”  On  the 

of  ‘ole  ia  ■  Ind  some  "jading  of  the  part 

A  friend  of ’mine  w^rLTbv  V"  performance, 

he  enquired  -  “Well  and  ^  foyer  after  the  Mad  scene,  and  gaily 

Said  my  hl^er-^t  Aurlend  Campbell,  got  on  ?  ” 

“Oh,  i’m  sorry  for  ™’saW^-  cousin. . .!” 

pause,  added-  “She’s  onk- the  distant  relative,  and  after  a  moment’s 

f  .euucQ.  one  s  only  my  recond  cousin  you  know.” 
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contained  some  passages  by  him  of  great  poetic  beauty. 
The  story  was  of  a  young  Prince  whose  philosophy  of 
Kingship  inspires  him  to  go  forth  and  live  the  life  of 
his  poorest  subjects,  so  that  he  may  rule  them  with 
the  wisdom  begot  of  the  knowledge  of  their  needs. 
S.R.L.,  of  The  Morning  Leader  of  that  day,  and  now 
of  The  Morning  Post,  thus  tells  the  tale: 

This  Prince  has  but  to  take  a  jewelled  crown  and 
wrap  it  in  his  cloak.  He  has  but  to  start  out  to  find  the 
princess  fair  and  innocent  enough  to  wear  that  crown, 
and— then  the  story  may  begin.  As  for  his  philosophy, 
told  to  the  air  in  a  dozen  quaint  soliloquies,  it  is  that 
he  is  but  an  unkingly  king  who  does  not  by  just  words 
and  noble  deeds  so  teach  princeliness  to  his  subjects  that 
each  one  of  them  shall  grow  as  true  a  king  as  he.  .  .  . 
The  story  of  his  wanderings— how  he  wooed  the  witch’s 
foundling  as  she  tended  her  geese  by  the  forest  stream; 
how,  for  love  of  her,  he  served  as  swineherd  in  the  town  at 
the  mountain’s  foot,  how  fat  burghers  drove  the  tattered 
goose-girl  from  their  gates,  how  the  prince  fought  the 
whole  rabble  by  her  side  and  carried  her  in  his  arms  over 
the  mountains,  and  how,  in  the  end,  those  same  burghers 
sought  them  in  the  snow,  found  them  faint  with  cold  and 
hunger  under  a  leafless  linden,  and  hailed  them  as  the 
king  s  children  that  the  witch’s  prophecy  had  pretold 
should  come  to  reign —it  was  but  a  pure  and  pitiful 
tale,  but  as  freshly  fanciful  in  the  telling  of 
It  as  any  that  never  will  be  old  and  were  never  new.” 

For  my  goose-girl,  I  had  Miss  Cissie  Loftus.  Poor 
Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  who  had  recently  married 
her’  used  to  mount  guard  over  his  bride  in  a  private  box 
and  follow  my  every  movement  in  our  love  scenes  with 
baleful  glances  and  flashes  of  forked  eye-lightning. 

I  loved  my  part,  and  although  the  tender  and  charming 
•  1  attract,  so  that  my  old  friend,  Arthur 
Chudleigh,  went  unrewarded  for  his  fine  ambition  in 
financing  it,  as  also  another  old  friend,  ‘  Dot  ’  Boucicault, 
who  haci  inspired  Chudleigh,  I  think,  to  stage  it,  and 
had  produced  it  so  imaginatively,  my  own  effort  in  it 
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led  directly  to  one  of  the  golden  opportunities  and 
memories  of  my  life.  For  it  chanced  that  yet  another 
old  friend,  Alfred  Sutro,  phanced  to  see  me  in  The 
Children  of  the  King  at  a  time  when  the  fine  ambition 
of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  had  inspired  her  to  produce 
Maeterlinck’s  Pelle'as  and  Melisande.  She  was  looking 
for  a  ‘Pelleas.’  When  Alfred  Sutro  took  her  to  the 
Court  Theatre  to  see  me,  she  exclaimed:  “Why,  you 
are  Pelleas,”  and  I  was  engaged  for  the  series  of  matinees 
which  she  was  to  give  with  the  help  of  Sir  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre.  I 
had  just'  discovered  ’  Maeterlinck.  His  mystical  romances 
had  stirred  me  to  the  depths  as  no  writer  has  before 
or  since.  His  bewildered  children,  wandering,  like  the 
Infantile  Princes  and  Princesses  of  Mathew  Maris,  out 
of  the  mists  of  antiquity,  out  of  the  shadow^s  of  the 
Infinite,  victims  of  monstrous  nightmares  or  entrapped 
by  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  forces,  instantly 
brought  up  the  elusive  sensations  of  my  own  childhood. 
I  felt  that  I  understood  these  childlike  souls,  with  their 
Arthurian  names — Tintagiles,  Pelleas,  Palomides — 
caught  in  the  web  of  an  incomprehensible  destiny, 
and  Pelleas,  alive  and  complete,  down  to  the  last  detail  of 
his  costume,  leapt  into  my  consciousness.  He  was  I,  I 
was  he.  I  felt  sure  of  his  every  thought,  his  every  move¬ 
ment.  I  was  absolutely  certain  that  I  could  interpret  him 
as  he  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Maeterlinck.  I  knew  how 
I  ought  to  look,  and  my  wife,  with  her  quick  sympathy 
for  my  own  thought,  was  able  to  express  it  perfectly  in 
my  costurne.  My  wig  gave  me  endless  trouble.  I  could 
not  get  hair  which  would  radiate,  as  it  were,  round  my 
head,  with  that  kind  of  living  force,  which  I  felt  would 
®^§§®st  the  ecstatic  soul  of  Pelleas,  until  I  got  the  effect 
^sing  the  hair  which  grows  on  the  chest  of 
the  Tibetan  Yak.  .  His  appearance,  as  I  saw  him  in  my 
mind  s  eye,  was  mingled  in  my  imagination  with  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  the  drawings  of  Burne- 
J  ones,  of  Ospovak,  and  of  Laurence  Housman —  and  with 
something  which  was  just  “Pelleas”  and  no  one  else. 
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Maeterlinck  told  my  wife  afterwards  that  when  asked 
by  Lugne  Poe,  who  had  produced  the  play  some  time 
before  in  Paris,  for  a  drawing  of  how  he  wished  Pelleas 
to  look,  he  gave  up  the  effort  to  translate  his  conception 
into  actuality  after  several  attempts,  and  that  when  he 
saw  me  make  my  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  at  the  proof  that  someone  knew 
Pelleas  even  better  than  he. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  was  as  much  aflame  with 
enthusiasm  as  I,  but  Forbes-Robertson  called  it  “  a 
ridiculous  play!”  In  spite  of  this,  when  he  read  the 
tragedy  to  the  members  of  the  Company  assembled 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Manchester  for  rehearsal,  he 
was  so  moved  by  the  profound  pathos  of  the  Melisande 
death-scene,  that  he  could  barely  master  his  emotion. 
He  played  the  part  of  Golaud  magnificently  I  He  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  were  on  tour  at  that  time,  and  I  had 
to  travel  down  to  the  cities  w^here  they  were  playing,  for 
rehearsals.  How  well  I  remember  studying  the  exquisite 
cadences  of  Professor  Mackail’s  translation  in  the 
secluded  walks  about  the  Prince’s  Park  at  Liverpool, 
and  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  my  Melisande  to  settle 
down  and  concentrate!  At  last  in  some  despair,  I 
appealed  to  “  Forbes  ”  to  help  me  to  an  orderly  rehearsah 
but  he  only  smiled  and  shrugged  an  ineffectual  shoulder. 
“  My  dear  fellow,”  he  moaned,  out  of  his  vast  experience 
of  leading  ladies,  I  suppose,  “they’re  all  alike!” 

But  that  dear  genius  had  her  own  tantalising  way  of 
rehearsing,  which  ill-assorted  with  the  deliberate  and 
painstaking  method  to  which  I  was  accustomed.  The 
great  day  approached — Maeterlinck,  himself,  had  come 
over  to  see  the  production.  At  the  dress-rehearsal,  I 
made  my  way  into  a  private  box  to  try  and  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  man  from  behind  the  curtain,  for  I  did  not 
wish  him  to  see  me  till  I  walked  upon  the  stage  as 
‘Pelleas.’  Yes!  there  he  was — a  dim  form  seated  in 
the  stalls^  by  the  side  of  Alfred  Sutro,  with  whom  he 
was  staying.  I  passed  my  ‘  Melisande  ’  on  the  stairs 
leading  down  to  the  stage.  Her  great  eyes  widened  as 
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she  saw  me,  and  she  cried  out:  “You  look  like  a  moth  ” 
The  effect  which  the  “moth”  had  upon  my  author 
he  has  described  in  th#  preface  to  a  book  the  late  Geo 
Edgar  wrote  some  years  ago.^  I  worshipped  Maeterlinck 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare  and  Sophocles 
has  inspired  my  best  efforts— such  as  they  are— in 
interpretation,  so  that  his  words  are  very  precious  to 
me  and  fill  me  with  such  pride  that  I  quote  them  shame¬ 
lessly  :  “  I  cannot  recall  without  a  profound  emotion— 
the  most  intense,  perhaps,  of  my  whole  career  as  a 
dramatic  author— his  first  appearance  in  Pe//e'as  many 
years  ago  in  London,  at  the  theatre  then  managed  by  that 
great_  and  beautiful  artist,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  first  Act,  when  Harvey,  as 
Felleas,  advanced  slowly  upon  the  scene,  pale  and 
marked  by  fate  with  mortal  beauty,  like  a  sort  of  pre- 
Renaissance  Florentine  Hamlet,  that  I  heard  in  the 
very  depths  of  my  heart  the  secret  but  all-powerful  cry  of 
that  mysterious  voice  which  seems  to  come  from  a  region 
beyond  the  hurtian,  and  which  only  sounds  at  the  great 
mornents  of  existence.  It  was  the  unlooked-for  but 
immistakable  soul  of  my  dream,  emerging  suddenly  from 
the  most  distant  horizons  of  my  thought,  from  the  hori¬ 
zons  most  inaccessible  to  myself.  There  could  be  no 

S?'' eyes  did  not  believe  it -that 
tne  relle(^  of  Harvey  was  incomparably  more  Pelleas 
than  the  Pelleas  of  my  drama.  It  was  this  inevitably,  by 
a  sort  of  incontestable  predestination;  and  I  felt  that  if 
1  had  been  obliged  to  complete  or  to  interpret  a  gesture, 
or  an  attitude,  or  an  inflection,  or  a  thought  of  my  hero, 
^  would  not  have  been  to  myself  but  to  the  Pelleas  of 
Marvey  that  I  should  have  put  the  question— so  much  did 
the  soul  of  the  grandson  of  Arkel  seem,  once  for  all,  to 

thp  A  I  ii^ve  never  again  experienced 

the  emotion  aroused  in  me  by  the  unique  Pelleas  of  that 
_  ng  in  London;  for  it  was  a  marvellous  adventure, 
such  as  occurs  not  twice  in  the  lifetime  of  a  poet.” 

the  Ufe  of  Martm-Har^-ey. ,  by  Geo.  Edgar,  Grant  Richards 
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After  I  had  played  several  scenes  at  that  dress- 
rehearsal,  I  ventured  into  the  stalls,  and  Sutro  presented 
me  to  the  author.  I  asked  him  if  Pelleas  was  not  himself. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “at  eighteen.” 

The  critics  were  splendidly  at  variance:  many  hated 
me  in  that  part.  William  Archer  wrote:  “Mr.  Martin- 
Harvey’s  performance  has  proved  a  veritable  apple  of 
discord.  London  is  rent  into  two  irreconcilable  factions 
— Harveyites  and  anti-Harveyites— admirers  and  detes¬ 
ters  of  the  young  actor’s  Pelleas.  For  my  part,  I  am  a 
Harveyite ;  and  I  hope  it  is  no  inexcusable  breach  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  say  that  the  person  who,  of  all  the  world,  has 
the  best  means  of  knowing  what  M.  Maeterlinck  intended 
in  the  character  emphatically  takes  the  same  side.” 

The  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  that  time  lashed 
himself  into  a  fury  over  the  whole  thing — ^apparently 
agreeing  with  Sir  Johnston  that  it  was  “a  ridiculous 
play,”  and  asked  “who  could  be  sorry  when  Pelleas 
was  stabbed  ?  ”  The  correspondent  of  one  of  the  leading 
New  York  papers— Mr.  Cohen  (Mr.  Alan  Dale,  as  he 
called  himself)  in  his  report  made  Pelleas  rhyme  with 
‘silly  ass’  and  so  on.  What  do  these  things  matter? 
As  Duse  said:  “  The  artist  actor  gives  the  best  of  himself; 
through  his  interpretations,  he  unveils  his  inner  souL 
By  these  interpretations  only  should  he  be  accepted  and 
judged.  When  the  final  curtain  drops  between  him  and 
his  audience,  nothing  can  be  said  or  done,  add  or 
detract  from  his  performance.  His  work  is  done,  his 
message  is  delivered.” 

I  suffered  a  queer  reaction  after  the  first  performance. 

I  was  utterly  dejected.  I  remember  walking  up  and  down 
Baker  Street,  where  we  then  lived,  with  a  relative, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  play,  in  an  incurable  fit 
of  depression.  It  was  unaccountable,  but  undeniable. 

I  have  ‘created’  many  a  part  since  but  their  births 
were  never  followed  by  such  profound  gloom  as  that 
which  ensued  after  I  gave  life  to  Maeterlinck’s  “  Pelleas.” 

I  wrote  to  Sir  Johnston  and  asked  him  to  release  me 
from  the  part — I  felt  that  I  did  not  want  to  play  it 
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again.  And  then  a  great  and  wonderful  surprise  cam^ 

u-  tl  I  that  IVIaeterlinck 

himself  had  insisted  upon  being  driven  up  from  the 
Theatre  with  Alfred  Sutro  to  see  me,  and  was  in  our 
drawing-room  with  my  wife.  Alas!  I  could  not 
understand  all  the  wonderful  words  he  poured  forth 
but  my  wife  translated  some  of  them,  and  very  proud 
I  felt.  One  phrase  of  his  I  have  treasured — it  is  one 
which  any  author  should  be  able  to  say  of  his  interpreter 
II  a  vole  mon  ame.  ”  And,  as  he  continued  to  talk  to 
my  wife,^I  wondered,  as  I  searched  his  face,  whether 
I  could  nnd  any  feature  which  would  give  me  an 
indication  of  that  sense  of  the  mystical  which  pervaded 

myself,  v-hen  I  felt  that  this  unique  quality  in  his  soul 
was  traceable  in  the  region  which  spreads  belo^the 

me  thS  thfs  physiognomists  assure 

this  thought  IS  purely  fantastic 

there  is  a  gap  in  my  ‘archives’  now,  and  I  have 

to  olr  J-  t;fcoIlect  that  we  were  reduced 

to  our  last  fiver,  and  that  we  spent  it  on  a  week’^^; 

sorely  needed.  During  that  slim,  but  happy,  week 

‘  LT/nf Forbes-Robertron^o  pla; 

Malcolm  in  his  revival  of  Macbeth  at  the  LvceSm- 
we  were  saved!  And  he  was  kind  enough  a  few  weeks 
later  to  release  me  in  order  that  I  might  apZr  S  a 

Marshall,  The  BroaFRoad,  at 
lerry s  Theatre.  Another  failure!  but  it  gave  me  an 

hK^ard^sharnerTH^R^f ^  curious  combination, 

r"  ”o  Xchtif 

guiding  our  corns?.  been 


was  she  had 


ever  seen  which 


CHAPTER  XX 


Genesis  of  The  Only  Way.  The  story  of  its  construction.  The  writing  and 
the  mystery  of  its  authorship.  First  meeting  with  John  Leigh:  a  famous 
Shakespearean  reader.  The  Only  Way  to  be  produced  on  Leigh’s  £75. 

A ‘crash’.  Forlorn  hopes.  An  inspiration.  The  Lyceum  leased.  Rapid 
preparations  for  its  production  there.  Irving’s  bombshell. 

Ever  since  that  day  in  ’95,  when  at  St.  Louis,  my 
wife  had  declared  for  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  as  our 
ship  for  embarking  upon  management,  we  had  been 
devoting  every  hour  of  leisure  to  its  construction. 
If  there  was  an  interval  between  my  various  engage¬ 
ments,  if  there  was  any  leisure  after  the  endless 
rehearsals,  out  came  the  play,  until  my  people  would 
exclaim:  “Oh,  bother  the  old  play!” 

To  trace  its  growth  we  must  start  from  the  first 
notes  I  made  on  the  construction  pencilled  upon  the 
note-paper  of  the  little  “  Hotel  Normandie  ”  on  Michigan 
Avenue  in  Chicago,  where  my  wife  also  worked  upon 
the  wonderful  costumes  Ellen  Terry  wore  in  Godefroi 
and  Yolande,  and  follow  its  slow  growth.  Was  it  not 
Victor  Hugo  who  said  “  there  are  three  essential  elements 
in  play-wrighting.”  (You  notice  how  I  venture  to 
spell  the  word?)  “The  first  is  construction.  The 
second  is  construction.  The  third  is  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION.”  ^  I  think  something  hereditary,  something  in 
the  training  for  my  father’s  work  of  ship-building, 
helped  me  here.  There  are  the  keel  of  the  ship,  the 
timber  frames  and,  finally,  the  sheathing  skin.  So,  in 
the  play,  there  must  be  the  main  structure — ^the  plot — 
then  the  scenes,  and  finally  the  language — ^the  literature.^ 
The  structural  shape  of  the  play  seemed  to  jump  into 
our  minds  at  once,  and  was  never  changed.  First, 

^  My  analogy  breaks  down,  I  note,  at  the  last  item;  for  the  skin  is  essential 
to  the  ship  and  literature  is  not  essential  to  the  play. 
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the  Prologue  must  be  in  the  loft,  where  the  poor  victim 
of  the  profligate  Marquis  of  St.  Evremonde  has  been 
flung,  followed  thither  by  her  young  avenging  brother 
who  is  to  receive  a  mortal  wound  at  the  hands  of  the 
hfarquis  and  to  utter  his  dying  words  summoning  the 
seducer  and  “all  his  kind  to  answer  at  the  judgment 
bar  of  God.”  We  must  see  the  kidnapping  of  Dr 
Manette,  who  has  been  fetched  to  attend  the  dying 
girl,  and  learn  of  his  consignment,  as  an  awkward 
witness  to  the  Bastille.  Then,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  the  play  itself  must  open,  and  we  must  meet 
with  those  whom  the  consequences  of  the  events  in 
me  Prologue  have  enmeshed.  By  now,  the  people  of 
hrance,  exasperated  beyond  endurance  by  such  acts 
f  witnessed  in  the  Prologue,  have  cast 
oft  the  burdens  with  which  the  old  Party  of  Privilege 
has  loaded  them,  and  Red  Revolution  rages  through  the 
land.  \Ve  must  see  the  young  son  of  the  Marquis, 
who  has  resigned  the  heritage  which  is  hateful  to 
nun  and  is  now  an  exile  from  his  country,  passing 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Charles  Darnay,  and 
gaming  ajivelihood  by  teaching  his  language  in  “peaceful 
London.  \\e  must  learn  that  Dr.  Manette  has  been 
rescued  a  living  corpse,  from  the  Bastille,  which  has 
izllen  before  the  infuriated  Parisian  mob,  that,  by  a 
curious  turn  in  the  wheel  of  Fate,  his  deliverer  is  nine 
other  than  Ernest  Defarge,  the  brother  of  the  boy 
whom  we  saw  dying  in  the  Prologue,  and  who  will 
eSiaffJn  bringing  the  Evremondes  to  a  full 

tlTlZ  V  ^'4  bas  been 

nursed  ^f^S^ter,  whose  sweet  devotion  has 

Sit  she^a?d^‘‘ri,  a  precarious  mental  sanity,  and 
And  we  rrniQt  Darnay”  have  met  and  loved, 

to  hiJndiie Carton!  How  can  we  hope 
has  done  ?  masterly  a  manner  as  his  creator 

fu  \  bim  idly  tilting  a  chair 

barSsterl  ^^biy,  his%attered 

awrv  his  Pendant  from  one  shoulder,  his  wig 

to  tangled  hair  straggling  from  beneath  it, 
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chewing  his  quill,  apparently  staring  at  nothing  but  the 
ceiling  of  the  Court-House?  For  the  Old  Bailey  will 
not  adapt  itself  to  our  constructional  scheme.  Well, 
we  must  do  our  best.  We  must  picture  that  he  has 
returned  to  his  wretched  chambers,  where  he  has  tried 
to  drown  the  self-reproach  which  tortures  him,  in  his 
old  way — with  the  bottle.  He  must  lie  across  the  table, 
drenched  in  the  stupor  of  drunken  forgetfulness.  And 
now  we  must  think  forward  a  little.  What  about  the 
little  patient  sempstress  whom  the  author  has  immor¬ 
talized  in  the  closing  chapter  of  his  book — she  who 
goes  to  her  death  upon  the  guillotine  so  bravely,  with 
her  hand  in  Carton’s,  as  they  are  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  the  same  tumbril  ?  We  cannot  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  and  important  character  at  the  end  of  a 
play  .  .  .  allowable  in  literature,  but  questionable  in 
stagecraft.  In  a  flash  we  have  it.  Introduce  a  second 
thread  into  our  main  scheme.  As  Carton  bears  his 
hopeless  love  for  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Manette,  let  the 
little  sempstress  conceal  her  hopeless  adoration  for 
Carton,  and  work  her  continuously  but  modestly  into 
the  whole  story!  What  shall  we  call  her?  Well,  we 
cannot  decide  just  yet.  We  have  been  reading  Henri 
Murger’s  “Vie  de  Boheme,”  recently,  and  the  name 
of  ‘Mimi’  recurs  to  us.  That  will  do  for  the  moment: 
so,  in  the  interminable  discussions  about  our  work,  it 
becomes  a  habit  to  call  her  ‘Mimi’  and  the  name  has 
clung  to  her  to  the  end.  We  must  bring  in  Charles 
Darnay,  too.  What  easier?  Darnay  was  the  cause  of 
that  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey — charged  with  high  treason 
against  “His  Highness,  his  stoutness,  and  his  round- 
aboutedness.  King  George  HI.”  We  need  not  elaborate 
this  incident;  for  that  would  bring  in  Jerry  Cruncher, 
Cly,  Barsad,  and  a  thread  of  interest  which  would 
complicate  the  plot  too  greatly.  Enough  that,  owing  to 
a  strange  similarity  between  Darnay  and  Carton, 
witnesses  have  been  deceived,  and  Darnay  is  found 
“not  guilty”  of  the  charge.  Carton  himself  convinces 
the  Court  that  it  is  a  question  of  mistaken  identity,  and 
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saves  Darnay’s  life.  So  it  will  be  quite  natural  for 
Darnay  to  come  to  Carton’s  chambers  to  thank  him 
for  his  services.  Stryver,  too,  must  appear  in  this 
Act,  but  only  in  order  to  indicate,  through  dialogue 
the  character  of  Carton.  How  shall  we  end  it  ?  There 
is  that  strange  scene  between  Carton  and  Darnay  (it 
occurs  in  a  tavern  near  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  book 
whither  the  two  men  have  gone  after  the  trial).  It 
must  come  into  Act  I.  Sitting  on  either  side  of  the 
table  in  Carton’s  gloomy  chambers,  the  likeness  between 
the  two  men  must  be  emphasised,  as  also  the  queer 
attraction  to  and  repulsion  from  the  well-ordered 
Darnay  which  the  reckless,  feckless,  disorderly  Carton 
feels.  Yes,_  that  must  be  the  dominant  thought  in 
Carton’s  mind — the  futility  of  his  own  wasted  life, 
which  the  sight  of  the  correct  and  successful  Darnay 
brings  so  vividly  to  his  mind;  and  the  Act  must  close 
with  his  slow  relapse  into  the  old  debauchery,  his  head 
and  arms  heaving  drunkenly  over  the  table  as  at  the 
opening  of  the  Act.  I  wanted  to  make  his  candle,  like 
his  hopes,  gutter  and  flicker  out  too,  but  it  might  have 
bobbed  out  suddenly,  at  the  wrong  moment,  and 
therefore  would  have  been  a  distraction.  I  liked,  though, 
the  gleam  of  Mimics  rush-light  in  her  attic  across  the 
yard,  showing  beyond  Carton’s  casement:  snuffed  out 
when  she  judged  that  the  adored  one  had  fallen 
asleep. 


now  the  Second  Act  follows  without  an  effort, 
r.  Manette  s  peaceful  garden  corner  in  Soho  will  form 
^  relief  from  the  dinginess  of  Carton’s  chambers. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  lighten  and  brighten  the 
toeme  which  has  become  sombre.  We  must  see  the 
Doctor  s  gentle,  devoted  daughter,  “Lucie,”  in  all  the 
ickensian,  Early  Victorian  demureness  with  which 
her  creator  endowed  her,  “smelling  of  lavender  and 
every  sweet  and  wholesome  thing.”  We  must  see  the 
course  of  trae  love  between  her  and  Darnay  flowing 
moothly.  Ve  must  see  the  eerie  flgure  of  the  Doctor 
imself,  prematurely  aged,  only  partially  won  back  to 
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sanity  by  the  ceaseless  care  of  his  daughter,  still  a  prey 
to  the  strange  fits  of  mental  abstraction”  engendered 
by  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  and  which 
the  presence  of  Darnay,  so  like  his  father,  the  Marquis 
of  St.  Evremonde,  must  stir  to  old  unhappy  remem¬ 
brance.  (What  a  part !  How  would  it  do  to  S  another 
play  around  the  fipre  of  Dr.  Manette .?  Already  it  takes 

tom  in  my  mind!  Well,  that  will  perhaps  serve  for  my 

old  age.)  W  e  must  have  a  hint  of  the  mysterious  “  foot- 
which  haunted  the  quiet  corner  in  Soho,  and 
which  Carton  m  a  moody  moment  told  Lucie  he  would 
gather  up  into  his  life. ^  We  must  have  Carton’s  strano-e 
and  hopeless  confession  of  his  love  for  Lucie,  and  we 
must  have  the  sinister  figure  of  the  avenging  Defarge 
luring  Darnay  back  to  Paris,  on  the  pretext  of  an  old 
servants  distress,  where  he  can  achieve  perhaps  his 
old  motive  of  revenge.  His  ruse  accomplished,  we  must 
into  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  Paris 
and  find  Darnay,  denounced  as  an  emigre  as  soon  as  he 
foTmS  in  France,  and  then  as  a  traitor  to  the  newly- 

^is  trial  before  the  mercileL 
Judge  and  his  associates,  the  pitiless  Public  Prosecutor 

unruly  rabble  who  rule  the 
u-'  u\f’  ^  contrast  from  the  quiet  of  Soho,  for 
lik^^th?^t  critics  have  blamed  us.  I  am  afraid  I  rather 

if  thJm  ^^®se  sharp  contrasts— life  is  full 

of  thena— and  Shakespeare  has  taught  us  their  effect 
in  gripping  our  attention  and  piqueing  curiosity _ ^witness 

the  openmgs  of  dtSetto.  The  ups  LdTwns 

of  this  disorderly  trial;  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the 
impressionable  mob,  now  influenced  for,  now  against 

of  emotion  with  which  the 
rabble  will  acquit  him  after  the  burning  plea  of  Carton- 
the  fury  of  passion  to  which  Defarge  will  stir  the  people’ 

n  the  Prologue,  and  which  can  have  no  other  effect  than 

the 

of  the  author’s  last  dSpto  ’  footsteps  die  out  for  ever ’’-the  title 
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the  condemnation  of  the  innocent  Darnay,  all  make 
wonderfully  dramatic  material. 

Let  her  go!  the  stuff  shapes  itself  and  cries  for  a 
stage ! 

And  now  for  the  last  Act.  Events  must  rush  on  now 
to  the  end  (yes,  but  if  events  must  “rush,”  how  can 
we  get  in  that  exquisite  but  quiet  scene  between  Carton 
and  Lorry  over  the  fireplace.?  Well,  never  mind  just 
now.)  Lucie  must  be  distracted  at  the  loss  of  Darnay; 
Dr.  Manette  must  be  “  paralysed  with  fear  ”  (so  we  had 
better  not  show  him— these  distracted  old  dears  are  apt 
to  be  a  bore!)  Poor  old  Lorry  must  be  worn  with 
anxiety,  but  cheerful  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved  Lucie; 
Mimi  must  pin  her  faith  to  Carton  “doing  something”; 
an  atmosphere  of  suppressed  expectancy,  that  all  may 
yet  be  well,  must  be  created.  Carton  must  appear  and 
give  those  hurried  injunctions  to  Lorry  about  their 
departure  from  Paris,  the  passports,  etc.,  instructions 
which  confuse  the  old  man— and,  unless  they  know  the 
book,  will  confuse  the  audience !  That  won’t  do.  The 
difficulty  is  “  how  to  tell  the  audience  that  Carton  is 
going  to  give  his  life  for  Darnay,  by  gaining  admission 
to  his  cell  and  changing  clothes  with  him!”  Another 
brain  wave!  How  easy!— how  inevitable,  that  Mimi, 
with  the  intuition  of  love,  should  read  Carton’s  intention 
between  his  words  to  Lorry,  and  so  provide  one  of  the 
most  intense  moments  in  the  play.  Yes,  but  we  havenH 
yet  got  in  that  scene  between  Lorry  and  Cartonl  You 
see,  by  working  up  this  sense  of  hurry,  we  simply 
cannot  slow  down  for  the  quiet  scene,  or  we  shall  cut 
away  the  effect  we  have  produced  and  the  audience 
will  be  exasperated.  A  difficult  hiatus  in  our  construc¬ 
tive  scheme.  .  .  .  That  scene  has  got  to  go  in.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful  passages 
in  the  book.  .  .  .  What  is  to  be  done?  Must  we 
change  the  tempo  of  the  whole  scene,  so  that  the  quiet 
passage  between  Lorry  and  Carton  does  not  let  it 
down.  No!  ...  By  George!  I  have  it!  Give 
Larton  a  line  to  Lorry,  “Nothing  can  be  done  for  an 
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hour  or  two— should  you  not  retire  and  rest  a  little?  ” 
Now  the  audience  will  accept  the  reason  for  a  pause  — 
we  are  safe,  and  we  have  got  in  our  beloved  scene. 

The  rest  is  easy — the  entrance  of  Carton  into  Darnay’s 
cell  (the  possibility  has  been  provided  for!),  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  drug  which  renders  Darnay  uncon- 
scious,!  the  changing  of  the  coats,  neckerchief,  and  the 
rest,  the  carrying  away  of  Darnay  by  the  gaolers,  the 
clanging  of  the  prison  doors,  and  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  Carton  waiting  now  in  the  condemned  cell;  alone 
with  his  thoughts  and  his  triumph.  And  now  for  the 
last  scene  in  the  Conciergerie.  Resist  the  temptation 
to  protract,  by  introducing  the  final  agony  of  too  many 
victims— let  them  be  few  but  characteristic  and  here 
take  a  hint  from  the  great  master  of  stagecraft  again — 
Shakespeare.  Do  you  remember  how  he  gives  a 
momentary  fillip  to  the  conclusion  of  Hamlet  by  intro- 
ciucing  that  gay  spark,  Osric,”  into  the  sombre  shadows 
or  the  tragedy?  Well,  w^e  must  put  an  Osric  into  our 
play  Let  him  be  a  gay  and  irrepressible  gallant, 
prinked  out  in  finery  which  has  become  tattered  during 
long  imprisonment,  cynically  indifferent  to  his  fate, 
with  manners  which  would  have  delighted 
Wilhain  of  Wykeham,  a  heart  and  an  imagination  to 
recognise  the  heroism  of  Carton’s  sacrifice,  and  one, 
who  shall  ^  take  his  snuff  while  quoting  Shakespeare’s 
Le  Beau  as  he  faces  the  yelling  rabble  outside  the 
prison  gates.  “Hereafter,”  let  him  say  to  Carton,  “in 
a  better  world  than  this,  I  shall  desire  more  love  and 
knowledge  of  you.” 

And  now  there  only  remains  to  touch  with  a  tender 
band,  and  with  all  the  reverence  we  have  for  Dickens’s 
profoundly  moving  episode,  the  fate  of  the  little  semp¬ 
stress,  now  familiar  to  us  in  the  play  as  ‘  Mimi.’  Carton 
must  have  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  Lorry,  who  will 
have  planned  that  she  shall  follow  the  escaping  party 


f..!!  how  many  doctors  have  written  to  me,  pointing  out  that  chloro 

s  “cScSsr?  “■ 
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in  the  care  of  one  of  '  the  Bank  clerks.  Defarge  hot 
upon  the  escaping  Darnay,  miist  have  found’  her 
waiting  m  the  deserted  rooms  of  the  Doctor’s  lodging 
and  must  have  denounced  her  to  the  Revolutiona^ 
Tribunal  as  having  connived  at  Darnay’s  escape-  and 
she  will  be  condemned  at  once  and  thrown  into  the 
Conciergerie,  radiant  at  rejoining  Carton.  And  here 
upon  the  threshold  of  their  immortal  home  ”  Mimi  will 
tell  C^ton  the  gentle  secret  of  her  life,  and  hand  in 
hand  they  will  go  out  to  the  death  which  now  seems  so 
small  a  thing  to  both  and  “the  footsteps  will  die  out  for 
ever.” 

And,  believe  me,  I  have  not  written  these  last  words 
without  a  mist  in  my  eyes,  although  Mimi  and 
Carton  have  passed  through  that  gate  at  the  top  of  the 
Conciergerie  steps  four  thousand  times.^ 

Who  to  write  the  dialogue.?  We  recalled  the  little 
play  by  Freeman  Wills  and  A.  Fitzmaurice  King,  which 
we  had  produced  during  our  last  Vacation  Tour,  and 

r,»  Jr? 

Alas!  these  deIi<Se  effect  are 
would  £ 

the  head  of  a  musician  in  the  orchestra^o^the^f  ’  settling  finally  perhaps  upon 
and  will  fall  plumb  like  lead  m-  leaces  perhaps  are  a  trifle  heavy 

stick,  and  the  leaves  will  rprr>o‘  u  for  releasing  them  will 

objecCn  to  4  Tdea  k  W  The  final 

“get  over”:  a  portion  of  the  audJn^^  ™y  symbolisrn  will  not 

all  and  will  wonder  w’hv  there  k  a  *  fell  to  notice  the  falling  leaf  at 
while  others  will  blame  4e  propertv  ciirtain  comes  down, 

in  its  place.  So  w^e  decided  t(f  fastenmg  the  leaf  securely 

Craven  paints  for  the  scene  one  of  th^  Barnard  s  picture,  and  Hawes 

ZriZ  w\teTedde^'g PersSrffmTo  sLpe  Ae 'cloVdf wSch 

sentant,  the  flight  of  great  lirds  wCg°SSo:^^?ort^ 
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later  before  the  matinee  of  Sweet  Nancy  at  the  Criterion 
Theatre.  We  had  heard  since  then  that  Freeman  Wills 
had  considerably  helped  his  brother  W.  G.  Wills  in  his 
dramatic  work;  so  to  Lieut.-Col.  the  Rev.  Freeman 
Wills  (to  give  him  his  full  title)  we  turned  for  help  in 
the  writing  of  The  Only  Way.  You  will  say,  “why  not 
have  gone  to  one  of  the  established  dramatic  authors 
of  the  day  ?  “  My  dear  sir,  dramatic  authors  who  have 

arrived  will  not  nay  cannot — work  to  someone  else’s 
scenario.”  “Would  ‘Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Rev’ 
undertake  the  writing  of  the  play?”  The  “Rev.  Col.” 
would;  and  when  he  had  read  the  scenario  he  asked  if 
we  would  have  any  objection  to  his  seeking  the  pseu- 
donymous  assistance  of  a  friend  who  had  already 
coUaborated  with  him?  We  said,  “Certainly  not.” 

lou  see,”  the  Rev.  Col.  explained,  “my  friend  is  a 
clergyman,  too,  and  is  very  keen  about  play- writing,  but 
I  gather  that  his  Bishop  does  not  approve,  and  so  he 
writes  under  a  nom-de-plume.”  We  quite  understood, 
little  dreaming  it  was  “Mr.  A.  Fitzmaurice  King,”  part 
author  of  Rouget  de  VIsle.  ^  ^ 

And  now  began  hard  labour  on  the  play.  I  sent  my 
idea  of  the  conduct  of  the  scenes— the  purely  construc¬ 
tional  dialogue— to  Wills,  beginning  with  the  prologue. 
After  an  interval  the  dialogue  was  returned.  Our  hearts 
sank!  It  was  appallingly  impossible!  What  was  to  be 
done  bit  down  and  pull  it  into  shape— here  and  there 
some  touch  of  dramatic  and  characteristic  dialogue 
would  appear-save  it!  If  it  won’t  fit  into  this  scene 
effective  in  another.  Turn  up  Dickens  again; 
c  /  situation  ?  How  often  they  did  I 

Another  interval,  and  it  returns. 
Hullo.  This  IS  better— distinctly  better!  Is  it  another 
hand  at  work?  Is  it  the  shadowy  clerical  friend?  In 
this  scene  between  Carton  and  Stryver  there  is  wit  in 
Hmost  every  line.  It  is  not  quite  Carton,  perhaps. 
Dickens  gave  him  a  bitter  humour;  never  wit  But  it 
IS  just  what  we  want.  We  begin  to  love  him,  for  there 
is  a  curious  and  warm  humanity  in  the  man.  We  are 
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in  great  hope  now  about  Act  II.  It  comes. 
Humph!  Lucie  will  want  a  lot  of  care;  her  love  scene 
with  Darnay — how  difficult  for  the  players!  Won’t 
Dickens  help  us  ?  No !  Much  correspondence  with  the 
authors  over  this  scene.  “Please  try  and  rewrite  it.” 
They  do :  (or  he  does— which  is  it }  That  is  always  the 
mystery!)  More  correspondence.  The  author,  who¬ 
ever  he  is,  is  giving  Imcie  a  coyness  which  does  not 
belong  to  her.  We  begin  to  feel  that  this  scene  is  the 
work  of  one  man— not  two.  Which  is  it?  Is  it  Wills? 
Is  it  the  jackal?  We  don’t  like  to  say  “whichever  it  is 
it’s  pretty  bad!”  But  we  try  again.  Indeed,  that  Act 
goes  backwards  and  forwards  at  steady  intervals.  All 
the  time  we  have  a  vague  feeling  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  two  hands  but  of  one.  ...  It  was  years  before 
that  mystery  was  solved.  At  last  the  play  seems  shapely. 
There_  are  some  ragged  moments  in  the  last  scene,  and 
there  is  an  incompleteness  about  Carton’s  speech  in  the 
Tribunal  which  worries  me,  though  I  have  not  the 
vision  to  see  what  is  needed."  But  on  the  whole  it  is 
good  enough  to  read  to  our  friends.  What  next  ? 


Vision  came  to  me  at  the  eleventh  hour— one  night,  after  the  play  had  been 
read  a  dozen  tunes,  and  rehearsals  had  commenced.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  play  will  remember  the  banter,  half-serious,  half-comic,  by  which 
Carton  slowly  wins  the  liking  of  the  mob  in  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
scene,  how  he  cajoles  them  into  good  humour,  and  at  last  has  them  in  the  hol- 

won  them  to  his  side  with  all  the  skill  of  a 
'"f  r  ’  MS.,  did  he  make  of  his  ascendancy 

witnps-box  with  a  Hippant  request  that  he 
TW  tV  w  ‘o  keep  as  a  souvenir,  for  100,000  francs, 

s  piece  futility,  &e  votes  of  the  Jury  were  taken  and  Darnay  ac- 
f  aghast,  as  I  think  back,  at  my  own  stupidity:  that  I  could  not 
Carton,  having  won  the  mob  to  his  side, 
ke  sense  of  a  practised  counsel,  would  snatch  the  propitious 
of  the  moK  which  would  irresistibly  secure  the  sympathy 

on  klarnay  and  his  tnumphant  acquittal.  And  here  was  the^plav 

Wediate^v  f  moment  had  not  occurred  to  me! 

wSf  all  the  i-m  v'’  ®  constructive  speech  in  which  Carton  would  appeal 
^  fram^oJ m  before  him,  and^Lt 

stmne  diskonlvsl^S'th'’  "“mediately  returned  with  the  author’s 

mvkmeftrWs  “S'""  he  would  forward 

Sorioul  eloou^orrwh^T  P  back  came  that  torrent  of 

IrskriLt  *e  play,  and  which  on  the 

earned  it  into  unquestionable  success ! 

possibiHties  unerringly  the  dramatic 

fciSSt?)  "  irresistible 
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The  play  must  be  produced.  Now  I  must  go  back  a 
long  way  again —indeed,  this  story  is  like  Andreyev’s 
invertebrate  Sabine  husbands,  who,  goaded  at  last  to 
the  rescue  _  of  their  wives  from  the  Roman  rapers, 
proceed  with  three  steps  forward  and  two  steps 
back. 

In  one  of  those  tall  labour-increasing  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Marble  Arch,  with  a  sunless 
aspect  and  a  suggestion  still  hanging  about  it  of 
Thackeray  and  his  pillories  for  snobbery,  lived  my 
friend,  J.  H.  Leigh.  A  dentist  friend  once  said  to  me 
when  I  was  at  his  mercy  with  a  gag  between  my  jaws, 
“What!  you  don’t  know  John  Leigh?”  I  could  only 
shake  my  head.  “  Well,  I  must  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  John.”  I  grunted  a  “thank  you.”  “ If 
you  should  ever  need  a  bit  of  money,”  he  said,  starting 
up  his  electric  drill,  “to  put  on  a  play,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  I  think,’’  he  said,  driving  the  drill  into  the 
pulp  of  a  molar  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  discovery, 
“John  would  be  your  man.”  Little  thought  did  I  give 
to  the  advice  at  that  time,  inasmuch  as  the  play  had  not 
then  been  conceived,  but  the  grain  of  advice  evidently 
fell  upon  fertile  soil,  and  it  bore  fruit  in  due  time. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Leigh  was,  as  many  people  will  remember,  a 
highly-accomplished  Shakespearean  reader.  His  close 
and  penetrating  studies  in  the  great  characters  of 
Shakespeare,  delivered  with  extraordinary  versatility, 
made  his  readings  absorbingly  interesting,  and  illumin- 
atmg.  Many  a  long  “jaw”  did  we  have  in  the  gallery 
of  his_  house  in  Tyburnia.  He  possessed  a  unique 
collection  of  fine  prints  of  the  theatrical  worthies  of  the 
last  and  the  eighteenth  centuries,  besides  other  objects 
of  interest  in  the  world  of  the  Theatre.  The  massive 
service  of  silver,  presented  to  Charles  Kean  by  his 
admirers,  a  fine  portrait  of  Henderson  as  ‘Macbeth,’ 
by  Ronmey,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  He  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  work  and  personalities  of  bygone  actors 
and  actresses,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  did  we  spend 
discussing  the  respective  qualities  of  Betterton,  Macklin, 
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John  Philip  Kemble,  Garrick,  Edmund  and  Charles 
Kean,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the  rest.  He  was  a  confirmed 
“Lyceumite,”  and  had  steadily  progressed  from  the  pit 
of  his  Oxford  days,  through  the  Upper  and  Dress  Circles 
to  the  occupation  of  a  lordly  stall.  I  must  have  men¬ 
tioned  The  Play  to  him,  though  he  took  little  interest 
in  plays  other  than  those  of  Shakespeare. 

We  were  always  watching  for  the  means  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  producing  our  precious  work.  A  West  End 
production  was  out  of  the  question,  but  one  at  a 
suburban  theatre  seemed  a  possibility.  Perhaps  if  our 
play  were  seen  in  an  outlying  theatre  some  West  End 
manager  would  transfer  it.?  I  must  have  bored  my 
friend,  Leigh,  with  these  hopes  of  ours,  though  I  cannot 
remember  doing  so,  for  suddenly  the  recollection  of  my 
dentist’s  advice  had  flashed  into  my  mind.  I  asked 
Leigh  if  he  would  risk  ^75  over  a  suburban  production 
of  the  play.  He  said  “Yes,”  and  fortune  and  victory 
sat  on  our  helm.  ^ 

How  I  could  have  conceived  the  hope  that  I  could 
produce  the  play  for  ^£75  I  do  not  know.  I  must  have 
had  a  little  capital  of  my  own  to  venture;  but  I  do  not 
remember.  Anyw^ay,  a  suburban  production  need  not 
be  so  costly  as  one  in  the  West  End;  though  we  must 
give  the  play  every  chance.  And  now  to  And  the 
theatre!  Down  to  Brixton,  where  the  manager  is  an 
old  friend.  “Yes,  you  can  have  the  week  of  May  cth.” 
Y-hat  hopes  hung  on  that  day! 

And  now  our  loved  work  actually  was  to  be  produced! 
There  were  the  costumes  to  be  arranged  (hired,  we 
suppose;  for  that  ^75  will  not  go  very  far),  scenery  to 
be  sought  for,  a  cast  to  be  engaged  and  rehearsals 
started  as  soon  as  may  be. 

f  trouble  the  mind’s  eye  ” — the  contract 

lor  that  May  5th  has  not  arrived!  Another  visit  to  my 
Iriend,  the  Brixton  manager.  “  Can’t  be  seen  to-night 

very  bus}^  We  are  rather  anxious.  Nothing  can 
be  put  in  hand  till  we  have  the  contract,  though,  of 
course,  my  friend  will  not  let  me  down.  Days  pass— 
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no  contract— letters,  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  delay, 
unanswered.  Another  visit  to  the  manager.  He  is 
drinking  with  his  friends  at  the  bar  and  pretends  not  to 
see  me.  The  humiliation  of  kicking  my  heels  while  he 
jokes  over  his  whisky-and-soda !  At  last  he  gulps  down 
his  dregs,  sees  me  with  well-affected  astonishment,  and 
beckons  me  into^  his  office.  The  contract  at  last!  Yes, 
signed  and  all  in  order.  My  fears  w^ere  groundless. 
I  return  to  my  wife,  waving  the  precious  document. 
The  next  morning  I  receive  a  letter,  saying  there  is 
some  mistake,  and  the  date  has  been  booked  to 
another  man. 

The  cowardice  of  the  man  who  had  not  the  courage 
Hst  night  to  confess  his  perfidy !  Our  hopes  in  the  dust  I 
Protestation,  ^  threats,  prayers,  of  no  avail — we  are 
betrayed!  Life  and  the  future  are  black  and  bitter. 
And  so  we  feed  on  our  disappointment,  not  knowing 
that  this  treachery  is  a  blessing,  and  that  a  kindly  fate 
has  saved  the  play  for  a  more  distinguished  birth  than 
at  Brixton.  That  precious  cheque  for  5^75  must  be 
returned,  and  sadly  we  lock  away  our  play  and  our 
hopes.  Many  dark  days  pass:  savings  are  running  out: 
no  engagements  in  the  offing.  Many  possible  sources 
ot  finance  are  suggested  and  I  read  the  play  to  Tom, 
Dick  and  Herbert.  Herbert  (Herbert  “Sleath”  my 
onginal  Darnay)  thinks  well  of  it,  thinks  there’s  “  a  lot 
°  in.  it,”  would  like  his  father  to  hear  it.  To 

old  Mr.  Skelton’s  house  at  Brighton,  therefore,  I  repair 
one  Sunday  and  the  play  is  again  read.  The  impression 
IS  favourable  and  they  will  think  it  over.  Alas !  I  know 
that  kind  of  reflection  by  now,  and  return  to  town  with 
only  a  faint  hope.  Anxiously,  I  scan  the  newspapers 
tor  an  inspiration.  I  notice  that  the  Lyceum  is  closed 
tor  some  weeks  while  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  failing  health 
is  being  built  up  again  at  Cromer,  and  there  are  rumours 
mat  the  noble  old  theatre  is  to  be  run  by  a  syndicate. 
Poor  old  Chief!  His  darling  theatre!  The  theatre  he 
fiad  raised  up  into  a  glorious  National  Institution! 
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Suddenly  my  heart  stands  still !  A  thought  has  come 
to  me!  Who  put  it  there?  God  only  knows!  “Take 
the  Lyceum  yourself  and  produce  your  play  there  !  ” 


But,  dash  it  all,  this  is  preposterous,  you  have  no 
money!  Well,  did  not  Napoleon  say  that  no  campaign 
was  ever  lost  through  lack  of  money? 

Will  John  Leigh  gamble  again  and  for  higher 
stakes  ? 

Send  him  a  wire. 

The  reply  comes  back  instantly,  “Yes.” 


I  tell  my  wife  the  incredible  news.  All  she  can  sav 
is  “Oh,  Jack!”  ^ 

It  is  like  some  great  bereavement  which  one  cannot 
realize.  To  be  the  Manager  of  the  theatre  which  I 
entered  as  a  “super”!  This  is  no  time  for  jubilation, 
but  for  coolness,  for  steadiness.  Thank  God  for  those 
old  Vacation  Tours — management  has  no  terrors  for 
me. 

How  much  do  we  need? 

I  seek  my  old  friend,  Harry  Loveday.  “  Will  ^2,000 
be  enough?  I  think  John  Leigh  will  go  to  ^2,000!” 
“My  boy,  you’ll  be  on  velvet,  doncherknow ! ”  Dear, 
poor  old  fellow!  Was  he  ever  consulted  in  the  finance 
of  the  Lyceum?  Two  thousand  pounds  did  not  go 
very  far  in  that  extravagant  institution!  “Say  three 
weeks  rent  in  advance  at  ^'^00  a  week,  ^1,000  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  play,  £100  for  incidentals.”  A  cold 
suspicion  in  the  pit  of  my  “tummy”  told  me  we  were 
cutting  very  near  the  knuckle!  Nothing  allowed  for 
running  expenses  if  the  play  did  not  attract.  “  Don’t 
run  out  to  meet  your  troubles,  but  ‘  get  on,  my  boy, 
’-D^^  favourite  expression  of  my  old  Chief’s), 
mght.  Bram  Stoker  consents  to  be  my  Business 
Manager,  with  the  strict  condition  that  no  mention 
ot  the  fact  must  appear  in  the  Press— a  fine  touch  of 
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thought  has  come 
ly  knows!  “Take 
ur  play  there!” 


ous,  you  have  no 
that  no  campaign 

and  for  higher 
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.  All  she  can  say 

which  one  cannot 
;  theatre  which  I 
me  for  jubilation, 
ink  God  for  those 
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single-hearted  loyalty  to  his  old  Chief.  Somebody 
publishes  the  fact  and  Stoker  instantly  retires;  but  not 
without  leaving  a  friend  to  look  after  me.  The  contract 
for  three  weeks’  tenancy  of  the  theatre  is  signed— the 
last  alas!  which  was  ever  signed  by  Henry  Irving  as 
Its  essee.  The  scenery  I  have  already  roughly  designed 
--the  Prologue  must  be  painted  by  Harker;  Carton’s 
chambers  and  the  Doctor’s  lodgings  in  Paris  by  Hann- 
Ae  garden  in  Soho,  the  scene  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  the  final  tableau,  by  my  old  friend 
Hawes  Craven;  the  Conciergerie  by  Telbin.  What  a 
galaxy  of  scenic  stars !  I  haven’t  the  least  idea  what 
it  is  all  going  to  cost,  but,  as  Lord  Milner  said,  there 
are  moments  when  one  must  'damn  the  consequences  ” 
Historical  data  must  be  searched  for.  The  probable 
aspect  of  Soho  when  Dr.  Manette  lived  there?  Search 
the  British  Museum  for  typographical  prints  of  old 
London.  The  form  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in 
Pans?  Here  we  stuck  for  some  time  until  Monsieur 
Dulau,  the  great  bookseller— then  of  Soho  Square, 
finds  a  print  of  it  for  us.  The  appearance  of  the  lettre 
de  which  St.  Evremonde  signs  for  the  incarcera- 

tion  of  Dr.  Manette  in  the  Bastille?  No  one  knows. 
M.  Dulau,  with  a  tragic  gesture  declares  himself 
vmncu  A  recent  historian  of  the  French  Revolution 
McCarthy  will  help  us!  He  has  never  seen 
one!  My  old  costumier,  M.  Alias?  “My  friend  you 
must  go  to  Paris  to  the  Musee  Carnavalet.” 

No  time!” 


consulted  Armand  Dayot?” 

IS  Armand  Dayot 

‘‘Mon  Dim!  Such  ignorance!  The  author  of  La 
KevoLution  Frangaise” 

''Void!”  and  he  produces  the  invaluable  book. 
Here  is  eyer^hing  we  want !  The  interior  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Tribunal  with  Judge  Hebert  and  his  associates 
in  their  terrifying  hats  with  great  nodding  black  plumes, 
l^e  fearsome  funeral  hearses.  The  Prison  of  the 
Conciergerie,  and  the  facsimile  of  a  lettre  de  cachet 
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itself.  In  fact,  in  Armand  Dayot’s  book  is  all  one 
needs  for  any  Revolutionary  play  that  ever  was 
staged;  and,  may  I  say,  in  his  equally  wonderful  book, 
Napole'on,  is  a  similar  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
Napoleonic  data. 

And  now  I  engage  the  Company — Grace  Warner  for 
“Lucie”  (rather  tall  for  your  humble  servant,  but  with 
a  wonder  of  fair  hair — as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 

as  a  wig!),  Fred  Everill — never  to  be  improved  upon _ _ 

for  “Dr.  Manette,”  Acton  Bond  (who  never  cast  a 
covetous  eye  on  any  but  the  one  woman  of  his  life)i 
for  the  profligate  Marquis.  Miss  Marriott,  with  her 
matchless  voice,  for  “The  Vengeance”;  old  fellow- 
members  of  the  Lyceum,  Sam  Johnson  for  “  Stryver,” 
and  Frank  Tyars,  of  course,  for  the  President  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Robert  Taber  for  “Defarge,” 
poor  Herbert  Skelton  (otherwise  “  Sleath  ” — slowly 
dying  of  shell-shock  years  after)  for  “Darnay.”  Ben 
Webster,  irresistible  as  the  “  Comte,  de  Fauchet.” 
Lorry  ?  We  cannot  think  of  a  “  Lorry  ”  for  the  moment. 
Espinosa  {Pere)  to  rehearse  the  Dance  of  the  Carmag¬ 
nole  and  the  mobs,  while  we  are  working  at  the  more 
intimate  scenes  elsewhere;  for  there  are  only  four  weeks 
in  which  to  do  it  all.  And  now  comes  a  sad  piece  of 
news,  and  a  serious  set-back.  Taber,  cast  for  the  part 
of  “Ernest  Defarge,”  who  has  not  seemed  himself 
during  rehearsals,  is  declared  by  his  doctor  to  be  unfit 
for  work.  We  are  all  very  much  disappointed  and 
chilled  by  the  sad  news,  though  guessing  little  of  the 
truth.®  A  substitute  must  be  found — Franklin  Macleay? 
Under  contract  to  Wilson  Barrett.  Perhaps  Tree  can 
help?  Sir  Herbert  receives  us  kindly — ^the  faithful  Dana 
guarding  the  approach.  “We  might  lend  him  Norman 
McKinnell,  eh,  Dana?”  Dana  grunts,  which  may 
mean  anything,  and  for  some  reason  nothing  comes 

*  I  hasten  to  add  *  his  wife  of  course.’  I 

The  poor  fellow  died  of  consumption  not  long  afterw’"ards — an  actor  of 
^eat  proimse,  indeed,  of  fulfilment.  Those  who  saw  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
&e  at  the  Lyceum  will  remember  Taber’s 
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of  the  appeal  for  help.  What  about  Holbrook  Blinn?— 
remarkable  for  a  certain  dour  tenacity  of  purpose  in 
Fernald’s  little  play,  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub.  Where 
IS  he?  Jravelling— Breslau.  Well,  wherever  Breslau 
is,  get  him.  (You  see,  we  are  getting  quite  Napoleonic 
in  the  briisc|iieric  of  our  suthonty — whs-t  s  plirEse 
This  brings  a  wire  from  my  old  friend,  Laurence 
“Why  go  to  Breslau  for  your  Defarge,  why  not 
me  t  ”  Blinn  duly  appears  and  is  admirable  in  his  part. 

And  now  comes  another  set-back!  We  are  rehearsino- 
at  the  ‘  Old  Vic.’  The  call-boy  whispers,  “  Mr.  Edward 
Compton  to  see  you,  sir.”  Mr.  Edward  Compton,  all 
smiles,  bows  to  me  from  the  prompt-box.  “I  hear 
you  are  producing  a  version  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Er  .  .  ._  I^have  just  produced  a  version  of  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities.  An  awkward  moment!  '*I’m  awfully 
sortqq  I  murmur,  “of  course,  we  must  call  it  some¬ 
thing  else.  ...  I  know!  ‘Sydney  Carton.’”  Again 
the  amiable  Mr.  Edward  Compton  smiles.  “Er 

‘tailed  Sydney  Carton  or  A  Tale  of  Two 
Lities.  Good  Lord!  what’s  to  be  done?  We  must 
think  of  some  other  title.”  “Just  so,”  says  he,  and 
smiles  himself  away.  The  nasty  jar  is  succeeded,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  singularly  pleasant  one.  “  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor 
to  see  you,  sir.”  I  had  never  met  that  charming  old 
coiiiediaiij  but  I  turn  and  there  is  Mt.  Lottv  hiftiself 
watching  me  also  from  the  squalid  old  prompt-box' 

1  hear  the  part  of  Lorry  is  not  yet  cast?”  “My  dear 
Jimmy,  for  that  is  what  we  all  call  you,  you  are  Mr. 
Lorry!  Here  is  the  part.  Come  along  and  play  it.” 
And  so  we^  scramble  through  the  rehearsals,  everybody 
working  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  with  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  thing  will  be  a  “go.” 

But,  what  shall  we  call  “the  thing”  f  The  completed 

T  1  been  entitled  “The 

Jackal.  (Odd!  that  Freeman  Wills,  or  the  mysterious 
collaborator,  as  much  in  the  background  as  Sydney 
Carton  himself,  should  have  called  it  that!)  But  we 
don  t  like  the  title.  We  cudgel  our  brains;  the  printers 
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are  waiting.  We  think  of  a  thousand,  and  not  one  is 
right.  At  last,  one  morning,  as  I  splash  in  my  bath,  and 
‘Mimi’  is  dressing  in  the  adjoining  room,  she  suddenly 
shouts,  “Jack!  I  have  it.  .  .  .  ‘The  Only  Way.’” 


Is  it  a  kindly  Providence  that  whispers  these  thoughts 
in  our  hearts  ?  The  very  shape  of  the  words  themselves 
is  made  for  the  title  on  a  play-bill.  An  expression 
too,  that  (recurring  so  frequently  upon  our  lips)  reminds 
us  every  day  of  the  play  itself,  and  adds  a  hundredfold 
to  its  significance.  And  so  my  dear  “Mimi”  inspired 
both  the  subject  of  the  play  and  now  its  title — as  indeed 
she  has  inspired  everything  that  is  worth  remembering 
about  me. 

And  now  the  play  is  nearing  its  final  rehearsals,  the 
costumes  are  well  in  hand,  the  scenery  on  the  frame, 
the  opening  date  announced  and  I  receive  a  telegram, 
handed  in  at  Cromer,  “Must  ask  you  as  a  friend  to 
postpone  the  production  of  your  play.— Henry  Irving.” 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Withdrawal  of  The  Only  Way  contemplated  and  opposed,  Irving’s 
magnanimity:  and  that  of  the  whole  staff  and  company  of  the  Lvceum 
its  production:  its  triumph. 


I  GUESSED  something  of  the  sad  story  behind  that 

telegram,  and  what  it  must  have  cost  my  old  Chief 
to  send  it.  For  some  time  past  Irving’s  fortunes  had 
been  on  the  wane.  A  series  of  small  tragedies  had 
undermined  the  structure,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent 
endurance,  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose  of  our 
Chief.  These  were,  as  I  have  already  related,  the 
unfmtunate  accident,  when,  returning  to  his  chambers 
Street  after  the  first  performance  of  his 
revival  of  Richard  III,  he  slipped  upon  the  stairs  and 
badly  sprained  his  knee  and  ankle,  lay  in  agony  until 
his  servant  arrived  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  helped 
to  bed,  to  which  he  was  confined  for  some  weeks,  while 
the.receipts  of  the  Theatre  sank  to  zero,  and  a  disastrous 
revival  of  Cymbehne  further  depleted  his  treasury:  a 
bad  chill,  contracted  while  walking  with  Lord  Rosebery 
at  Dalmeny,_  which  placed  him  hors  de  combat  at  the 
very  beginning  of  a  provincial  tour — a  tour  counted 
upon  to  restore  the  treasury  to  health,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
vincial  engagements  had  to  be  fulfilled  with  well- 
meamng_  but  inadequate  substitutes,  a  course  which 
resulted  in  another  drain  upon  his  finances ;  the  Caterer 
who  had  supplied  for  years  those  gorgeous  banquets 
with  which  our  princely  Chief  would  entertain  his 
guests  after  every  first  night,  was  getting  exigent.  And 
■well_  there  were  other  causes  which  it  would  be 
painful  to  recall.  The  stark  truth  is  that  at  the  end  of 
tne  preceding  season,  when  the  treasury  was  empty,  it 
was  obvious  that  a  desperate  remedy  would  have  to  be 
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sought.  This  took  the  form  of  a  syndicate,  formed,  with 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr  as  Managing  Director,  to  take  over  the 
Lyceum  and  turn  it  into  a  limited  liability  company. 
Into  the  details  of  this  scheme  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  enter  here.  I  wish  only  to  point  out  that  under  it 
Sir  Henry  would  cease  to  be  the  lessee  of  the  theatre; 
the  syndicate  would  take  over  and  be  responsible  both 
for  the  financing  of  the  theatre  and  the  production  of 
plays.  Jhe  first  play  down  for  production  was  Sardou’s 
RobcspisTTB,  a  French  drama  of  the  Revolution,  with  a 
great  trial  scene  almost  similar,  as  it  was  then  thought, 
to  the  scene  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  The  Only 
Way.  The  reason  for  Irving’s  telegram  therefore  was 
obvious.  The  Only  Way,  if  produced  a  few  weeks 
before  Sardou’s  play,  would  perhaps  kill  Robespierre 
and  shake  the  foundations  of  the  syndicate. 

How  can  we  ignore  our  old  Master’s  appeal.? 

To  do  so  'will  perhaps  give  him  another  push  into 
the  pit  which  is  already  yawning  hungrily  for  him;  for 
we  know  that  his  health  and  his  fortunes  are  ailing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hopes  and  the  labour  of  many 
years  are  centred  in  our  play;  we  feel  that  the  tide  in 
our  affairs  is  at  its  height  and  will  lead  to  fortune ;  and 
tnere  is  the  question  which  affects  our  friend  Leigh 
so  intimately,  not  to  mention  the  engagements,  and 
tne  rnany  financial  responsibilities  already  incurred.  I 
ismiss  the  rehearsal  and  walk  dejectedly  away  to  pick 
up  a  hansom.  My  mind  is  made  up.  If  means  can  be 
^  give  up  the  production.  On  my  way,  I  meet 
with  one  of  my  recent  managers,  “Dicky”  Saunders. 

1  recently  produced  The  Broad  Road. 
Uicky  spoke  generously  and  enthusiastically  of  my 
coming  effort  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  prophesy  that 
It  would  be  the  beginning  of  what  he  kindly  called,  “a 
great  career.  I  thanked  him  with  a  wry  smile,  for  my 
^dat  moment  was  likely  to  suffer  a  crash, 
rrm  t  hcavy  with  the  disappointment  which  I 

must  break  to  my  wife._  She  listened  quietly,  said  little 
y  expressed  deterrmnation  to  call  off  the  production 
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of  our  precious  play,  and  later  I  had  an  interview  with 
John  Leigh.  To  my  intense  surprise  my  wife  had  been 
before  me,  and  together  they  had  agreed  that  any  post¬ 
ponement  at  this  late  hour  was  impossible!  “No  one 
loves  the  dear  Guv’nor  more  than  I  do,”  she  had  said, 

but  this  is  no  moment  for  sentiment.  Our  work  cannot 
possibly  iiyure  our  great  Sir  Henry’s.  Jack  must  not 
give  way.  This  is  the  chance  of  his  life  and  he  must  go 
through  with  it.”  Leigh  had  concurred. 

So  together  we  penned  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry,  setting 
forth  the  grave  responsibilities  we  had  assumed,  pointing 
out  the  slight  chance  our  modest  venture  would  have 
of  injuring  his  own  great  work,  and  the  amount  which 
Mr.  Leigh  could  accept  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
expenses  he  had  already  incurred.  Armed  with  this 
missi\  e  I  went  down  to  the  theatre  in  the  morning  to  meet 
Lram  Stoker,  Harry  Loveday  and  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  the 
representative  of  the  syndicate.  They  listened  carefully, 
and  when  I  concluded  the  letter  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  broke 
the  silence  which  ensued  with  the  remark,  “  Well  that’s 
the  most  cold-blooded  proposition  I  have  ever  hkrd.” 

_  10  hell  with  that!”  broke  in  Stoker.  “The  point 

IS,  we  want  your  rent,  my  b’hoy;  so  go  ahead  with 
your  play. 

* 

Faced  with  the  inevitable.  Sir  Henry  behaved  with 
the  magnammity  which  only  could  be  his.  A  long 
letter  which  he  wrote  me  at  the  time  concluded  with 
the  words  Now  God  be  with  you  and  prosperity  be 
your  portion’  (reproduced  in  facsimile  on  t£s  pjge). 
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Every  help  was  given  us,  at  his  own  request,  by  the 
staif  of  the  theatre.  His  own  private  first-night  list  of 
guests  was  given  me,  in  order  that  the  opening  should 
resemble  as  far  as  possible  the  famous  premieres  of  his 
long  and  glorious  reign. ^  Scene-painters,  stage  staff, 
managers  of  the  box-office,  property  department,  electric¬ 
ians,  the  attendants  in  front  of  the  theatre,  orchestra,  all 
united ^with  their  generous  assistance  to  make  “young 
Jack’s  ”  enterprise  a  success ;  our  undying  thanks  to  them 
all,  and  those  staunch  friends,  the  members  of  the  old 
Lyceum  Company,  who  had  accepted  parts  in  the  cast. 
My  wife  and  I  had  grown  up  from  little  more  than 
children  among  them.  Without  their  loyal,  undeserved 
help  we  could  not  have  hoped  to  achieve  the  smooth 
presentation  of  a  great  play,  before  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  audience  in  London. 

Now  the  first  night  comes  on  apace.  Of  that  period, 
and  of  the  night  of  production,  I  have  but  a  shadowy 
recollection.  I  have  the  remembrance  of  ‘  Mimi  ’  writing 
the  concluding  lines  of  the  last  Act  on  a  slip  of  paper 
as  we  drove  to  the  final  rehearsals,  and  of  my  addin^ 
a  few  words  of  my  own — and  immediately  slipping 
into  blank  verse !  ^  I  have  a  vision  of  our  taking  respective 
possession  of  Sir  Henry’s  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s 
dressing-rooms— hallowed  precincts  into  which  I  think 
neither  of  us  had  ventured  more  than  once  in  all  the 
fifteen  years  we  had  spent  at  the  Lyceum;  of  gazing 
upon  the  treasures  that  hung  on  my  Chief’s  walls— 
pnnts  of  famous  old  actors,  a  little  frame  containing 
a  picture  of  the  Castle  of  Elsinore,  and  a  few  pebbles 
picked  up  from  Hamlet’s  grave;  of  sitting  down  at  the 
dressing-tab  e,  before  which  my  old  Chief  had  made 
up,  and  loobug  into  the  mirror  which  had  reflected 
the  tace  of  so  many  unforgettable  creations -Hamlet, 
Mathias,  Dubose,  Louis  XI,  Charles  the  First,  Mephi- 
stopheles,  and  the  tender  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  I  remem- 
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ber  the  ‘Morris’  cretonne  with  which  the  chairs  and 
sofa  were  covered,  and  receiving,  as  the  recognised 
privilege  of  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  the  key  to  the 
Chief’s  private  entrance  in  Burleigh  Street.  Of  the 
dress  rehearsal  I  can  recall  nothing,  save  the  picture 
of  my  proud  old  father  sitting  in  the  stalls  and  watching 
the  play  growing  to  life  before  him.  The  first  night  is 
a  still  vaguer  remembrance.  A  great  pile  of  telegrams 
from  friends  sending  their  welcome  good  wishes,  and 
ah!  that  memorable  one  from  my  old  master,  “Be  bold 
and  resolute,— Henry  Irving.”  “  Be  bold  and  resolute  1  ” 
How  well  he  knew  the  spur  that  was  needed  at  that 
instant— an  instant  when  the  triple  responsibility  of 
management,  production,  and  the  creation  of  his  part 
burden  the  shoulders  and  the  soul  of  an  actor-manager. 
How  often  had  he  stood  on  that  stage  confronting, 
with  his  long,  stiff  upper  lip,  the  anxieties  of  such  a 
moment,  but  with  no  ‘Mimi’  to  squeeze  his  hand  as 
he  faced  the  ordeal.  I  remember  very  vividly  the 
instinctive  conviction  that  I  must  be  deadly  cool.  For 
the  rest,  a  vision  of  the  old  Lyceum  filled  with  all  the 
ramilisr  faces  associated  with  the  brilliant  pTcmicTcs  of 
so  many  years;  of  John  Leigh  seated  in  the  Royal  Box 
attending  little  to  the  play,  as  I  thought,  but  proudly 
surveying  the  gaily-dressed  house  of  which  he  had 
been  the  humble  supporter  since  his  college  days,  and 
01  which  he  was  now  the  proud  occupier;  of  the  final 
curtain,  of  ‘Mimi’  and  myself  having  call  after  recall- 
of  the  speech  demanded,  in  which  I  murmured  some¬ 
thing  _  about  being  grateful  and  well-rewarded  if  we 
had,  in  a  hurnble  way,  done  something  to  sustain  the 
tradmons  of  the  noble  theatre  in  which  my  wife  and 
i  had  been  nursed;  of  a  crowd  of  kind  and  delightful 
friends  who  trooped  on  to  the  stage  to  offer  their 
pagS^^'^  ^  friendly  glass  of  cham- 

The  great  night  is  over.  And  “so  to  bed,”  and  on 
Xentm?  blessing  on  our 


CHAPTER  XXII 


T&  Only  Way  becomes  the  topic  of  the  town.  Mimi  and  T  j 

The  mystery  of  the  Box  Office:  The  Only  Way  Serred  P 

of  Wales  of  which  J.  H.  ^igh  becomes  lessee^d  I  man't  KunJ 
distinguished  patrons.  American  offers.  A  bad  blunder  * 

wrsheynd  my  wife.  Should  husbands  and  wfves  “t  togeffier^r.! 
Ok/j;  fFhj?  pays  Its  expenses  for  one  week.  The  nlavis  tonreH-irtrk^*  • 

and  chills.  Liabilities  mount  up.  Return  to  Prince  of 
mystery  :  financkl  grind  A  stfange  interlude  !Endurin™uh^ 
The  Only  Way,  Pleasant  hours  in  Arlington  Street  FrtVnrifrSnS  ^  i 
the  play.  Tokens  of  appreciation  for  ‘MiL >  and  ‘Carton.’ 

The  next  morning  all  virtue  has  gone  out  of  us,  and 
we  experience  that  reaction  which  no  one  but  an  actor- 
manager  understands— the  result  of  the  complex  strain 
0  management,  production,  and  the  birth  of  your 

clamouring  a  few  years^ago 
for  the  extinction  of  the  actor-manager  little  know  how 
dearly  he  pays  for  his  doubtful  distinction;  or  how 

^  welcoine  a  system  which  would  relieve 
mm  01  these  triple  anxieties. 

WeU  we  survive  the  strain  and  go  down  to  Brighton  for 

toe  performance.  Upon  the  tram  is  Franklin  Macleay, 
who  curses  his  luck  that  he  could  not  be  in  the  play 
pd  says  he  has  been  trying  to  get  that  rising 

thScaff^M  Carton’s  last  words  upon 

the  scaffold,  znd  wants  to  know  why  I  use  it.  I  try  to 

thought  that^H?  suppose  from  a  subconscious 

real  Svdnev  p®  only  the  beginning  of  the 

real  bydney  Carton— not  the  end. 

the  ?elnr  what  are  called  “the  lions”  of 

to  us  We  mighty  are  thrown  open 

lo  us.  We  meet  the  leaders  of  the  dav  in  Rnri^tv 

poat.cs.  art  and  fashion.  The  carriage-hL“  I  gS 
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ladies  champ  their  bits  at  the  gate  of  our  small  cottage 
in  St.  John’s  Wood,  the  fashionable  painters  dash  off 
portraits,  sculptors  model  our  modest  features,  poets 
(some  rather  drunk)  wander  round  behind  the  scenes 
and  are  very  warm  and  rather  vague;  race-horses  are 
named  after  us,  the  comedians  of  the  music-halls  give 
imitations  of  me  (surely,  the  highest  guerdon  of  fame !). 
We  lunch  with  peers  and  sup  with  duchesses,  and  have 
some  ado  to  keep  our  heads.  But  we  meet  many  people 
w'ho  have  become  our  life-long  friends,  and  we  have 
touched  the  heart  of  a  great  people — the  two  inestimable 
rewards  of  life.  We  wish  we  could  have  just  one  thing 
more--freedom  from  financial  “grind.”  But  this  is  to 
be  denied  us  for  several  hard  and  difficult  years  to  come. 
For  now  begins  a  new  strain,  quite  unthought  of.  In 
spite  of  a  kindly  and  encouraging  “Press,”  the  welcome 
and  support  of  the  great,  the  affection  of  the  multitude. 


The  Thing  Does  not  Pay. 

This  is  the  strange  mystery.  This  is  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  fact.  This  is  the  thing  that  will  undermine 
my  faith  in  London,  and  set  me  guessing  why  those  far 
grea^r  ones  of  the  stage  (Irving,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell, 
barah  Bernhardt)  spend  such  long  periods  away  from 
their  country’s  capital. 

Now  floats  into  my  remembrance  the  familiar  form 
of  the  Lyceum  treasurer,  Charles  Howson,  who  brings 
me  down  to  earth  towards  the  end  of  every  week  with  a 
playful  tap  at  my  dressing-room  door,  and  who  enters 
with  the  jocular  demand  for  so  many  hundred  pounds 
to  meet  Friday’s  treasury.  Why  does  he  do  it  with  the 
air  of  one  whose  amusing  business  it  has  been  for  many 
years— nothing  to  be  surprised  at,  nothing  out  of  the 
usual  routine  of  his  office  ? 

And  the  generous  John  Leigh  “shells  out.”  Indeed, 

feels  that  the  popularity  of  the  play  must  grow,  and 
mat  It  would  be  a  sin  to  conclude  its  run  when  our  short 
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season  at  the  Lyceum  is  at  an  end,  and  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  it  to  The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre^ 
a  lease  of  which  at  this  moment  can  be  secured  from 
George  Edwardes  for  a  trifle  of  £2^,000.  John  Leigh 
buys  it!  I  am  installed  as  manager,  and  the  play 
continues  its  run  there  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

We  shall  never  know  of  all  the  distinguished  people 
who  came  to  see  it.  The  adored  and  venerated  “  Bobs  ” 
was  a  frequent  visitor;  Lord  Dudley,  at  that  time 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  would 
slip  into  a  stall  time  and  again,  to  get  a  tip,  he  told  me 
in  public-speaking.  We  hear  of  devotees  who  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  number  of  their  visits — ten,  twenty, 
thirty  times.  I  have  a  silver  match-box  engraved  “a 
souvenir  of  fifty  delightful  evenings  ”  spent  at  the  play. 
We  possess  a  copy  of  The  Only  Way,  written  out  from 
memory  by  a  brother  and  sister  (of  whom  more  anon) 
who  had  seen  it  so  often  that  they  knew  the  play  by 
heart.  _  Royalty  itself  paid  us  many  visits,  and  was 
sometimes  smuggled  into  the  stalls  incognito.  Only  for 
one  week  during  the  first  run  of  The  Only  Way  did  we 
pay  our  expenses,  which  were  ^770  per  week,  including 
my  salary  of  ^30  per  week  and  that  of  my  wife  at  ^8! 

Two  critical  temptations  beset  us  in  those  days  at 
the  hands  of  that  astute  but  lovable  American  manager, 
Charles  Frohman — he  whose  career  came  to  such  a 
gallant  conclusion  upon  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
when  he  went  down  crying  “Now  for  the  great  adven¬ 
ture!^  To  one  of  his  cajoleries  we  ‘fell,’  viz.:  a  three 
years  lease  of  The  Only  Way  for  American  production. 
It  was  a  mistake — but  the  oifer  of  a  solid  sum  to  be  paid 
to  John  Leigh  and  myself  in  advance,  of  handsome  fees 
for  a  production  of  the  play  in  New  York,  with  a  tour 
throughout  the  United  States  to  follow,  was  one,  I  felt, 

I  could  not  hold  out  against,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that 
my  friend,  John  Leigh,  was  so  deeply  in  debt  over  this 
venture  in  London.  ^  I  struggled  hard  to  delay  parting 
^th  the  rights,  feeling  confident  that  we  could  repeat 
its  artistic  success  in  New  York  with  the  probability  of 
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a  better  financial  result  than  we  had  secured  in  London. 
But  John_  Leigh  was  more  than  justified  in  his  preference 
for  “a  bird  in  the  hand.”  I  interviewed  Mr.  A.  M. 
Palmer,  the  greatly  respected  theatrical  manager,  of 
Palmer’s  Theatre  in  New  York,  but  he  could  only  offer 
us  a  home  there  at  too  distant  a  date,  and  with  intense 
disappointment,  I  had  to  let  my  rights  go.  I  had  the 
remembrance  of  America’s  warm  reception  of  my  Chief 
in  plays  of  the  same  class,  and  had  the  arrogance  to 
believe  I  could  conquer  there  with  this  “vehicle”  and 
perhaps  provide  myself  with  a  region  for  work  in  which 
I  could  balance  the  losses  in  London— as  my  Chief  had 
done.  I  will  not  linger  by  this  cross-road  at  which 
what  I  always  feel  the  wrong  turning  was  taken. 

The  other  temptation  which  the  little  man  held  out 
was  resisted — and  this  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  my 
wife.  After  seeing  her  performance  of  “Mimi,”  he 
offered  to^  take  her  to  America  and  provide  her  with  a 
series  of  similar  parts  in  w^hich  to  “star”  for  three  years. 
He  made  only  one  stipulation,  that  I  should  not  act 
with  her!  American  managers  have  always  stood  out 
against  their  stars  appearing  together  as  married  folk, 
their  conviction  being  that  interest  in  them  is  thereby 
discounted  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  To  what  extent 
this  is  the  case,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide,  though  the 
long  series  of  successes  achieved  by  Mr.  Edward 
Sothern  and  his  wife  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  would  seem 
to  refute  their  theory.  In_  England  at  least  the  interest 
of  audiences  seems  to  be  increased  when  husband  and 
wife  play  together— witness  the  Kendals,  the  Bancrofts, 
the  lerrys,  the  Forbes-Robertsons,  the  Wyndhams,  the 
Bensons  and  others.  Now  and  again,  in  the  careers  of 
each,  one  or  the  other  may  have  to  subordinate  them¬ 
selves  in  their  art,  as  in  their  lives.  Thrice  blessed  is  the 
man  whose  wife  will  cheerfully  submit  to  appear  in  an 
in  erior  part  for  the  sake  of  her  husband’s  superior 
opportunity— of  such  blessed  ones,  is  your  selfish  and 
humble  servant.  Thrice  blessed  for  other  reasons — ^to 
such  a  wife  he  will  owe  a  devotion  to  his  interests  which 
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it  would  be  rare  indeed  to  secure  from  a  ‘  leading  lady  ’ ; 
such  a  wife  will  read  her  husband’s  every  thought  and 
impulse  in  the  performance  of  his  part  and  will  give  him 
that  instant  understanding  and  support  which  will  bring 
to  a  scene  its  fullest  mental  expression;  for  this  under¬ 
standing  is  the  consequence  of  a  community  of  interests 
bound  together  by  mutual  and  daily  love  and  devotion. 
The  attainment  of  this  result  is  worth  the  allowance 
which  an  audience  may  feel  they  must  make  when, 
perhaps,  a  sense  of  the  physical  fitness  in  one  or  the  other 
for  a  given  part  is  in  doubt,  or  is  not  ideally  satisfied. 

And  so  we  continue  our  triumphant  career  to  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  in  my  “heart  of  heart”  there  is  a 
cold  fear  of  what  is  coming.  If  we  cannot  pay  our  way 
after  “taking  the  town  by  storm,”  as  they  say,  what  of 
the  future?  We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  this  unique 
coup  again.  Well,  this  is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods  and  let 
us  enjoy  the  reclame  while  we  may.  So  off  we  go  on  an 
Autumn  Tour  of  all  the  big  cities  in  a  gorgeous  special 
train  made  up  of  solid  saloon  coaches — a  quite  un¬ 
necessary  extravagance,  against  which  I  protested— and 
repeat  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,  etc.  etc.,  the  “triumph”  of  our  season  in 
town,_  while  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  is  occupied 
by  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell.  Our  play  is  received  with  acclaim,  the 
audiences  are  spare  but  enthusiastic.  Glasgow  takes  us 
to  its  great  heart  at  once;  Edinburgh,  arctic  and  un¬ 
moved  at  first,  bursts  into  frenzy  before  the  week  is 
out^;  Liverpool  is  as  breezy  as  her  own  St.  George’s 


‘  Ow  experience  here  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  of  Mrs.  Siddons  on  her 

first  ’V’lsit  to  the  ^Northern  capital.  The  lack  of  responsiveness  of  her  Scottish 
audience  rather,  of  demonstrative  appreciation— exasperated  her, 

and,  determined  if  it  were  humanly  possible  to  strike  a  spark  of  warmth  from 
tins  flinty  _silence  she  put  forth  her  utmost  fire  in  a  blaze  of  passion  in  the 
appearing.  The  effort  fairly  exhausted  her,  and 
’If  under  her  breath  “If  that  does  not  wake  them  up  nothing 

Pit  silence  which  followed  her  outburst  a  voice  from  the 

Fit  said,  Ay !  that’s  no  so  bad.” 

.  received  with  caution.  Once,  however, 

riTTT-  takes  you  to  its  heart  you  are  enshrined  there  for  ever. 

wary,  and  the  atmosphere  so 
discouragmgly  icy  that,  interviewed  by  the  Scottish  Pictorial  on  the  Wednesday 
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Square  and  Water  Street;  Manchester  is  hearty  and 
responsive  in  pit  and  gallery,  superior  and  very  sparse 
in  the  dress-circle  and  stalls;  and  so  on— “ triumph ” 
everywhere,  and  John  Leigh  is  now  ^4,000  on  the 
wrong  side  of  his  books ! 

We  return  to  town  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre, 
where  the  play  is  revived  while  we  rehearse  our  next 
venture.  History  repeats  itself;  after  a  warm  and  affec¬ 
tionate  welcome  from  our  audience  we  settle  down  to 
the  same  mystifying,  inadequate  receipts. 

What  glorious  days  those  would  have  been  had  not 
Fortune  demanded  some  compensating  balance.  That 
“strumpet,”  having  hurled  us  to  the  skies,  denied  us  the 
financial  wings  to  keep  there.  For  still  the  play  did  not 
pay,  and  we  found  ourselves  exalted  into  a  position 
which  was  therefore  very  difficult  to  maintain.  To 
sustain  the  appearance  of  prosperity  upon  a  rotten 
foundation  was  not  only  abhorrent,  but  left  one  upon  a 
daily  rack  which  was  destructive  of  the  calm  necessary 
for  future  work.  The  day  when  I  could  face  without 
terror  what  the  post  would  bring,  was  very  distant  yet. 
There  was  the  complex  strain  of  making  two  ends  meet 
each  Friday,  and  the  search  for  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  production  of  my  next  play. 

The  colours  of  that  period,  however,  were  not  only 
purple  apd  black.  There  were  rosy  streaks  running 
through  it.  One  of  these  comes  back  to  me — a  time  of 
peace  and  of  shelter  from  the  harry  of  that  devilish 
imp  of  Alphonse  Daudet’s  “  L’Echeance.”  To  one  of 
those  majestic  backwaters,  so  solemn,  so  quiet,  yet  within 
a  stone  s-throw  of  Piccadilly — to  one  of  those  unpromising 
and  gloomy  houses  looking  over  St.  James's  Park,  so 


of  our  week,  I  ventured  to  exclaim  and  to  point  out  that  no  actor  can  give  his 
aumence  ot  his  best  unless  he  receives  some  responsiveness.  The  article 
appeared  on  the  following  day.  By  that  time  Edinburgh  had  made  up  its  mind, 
our  work  with  such  sudden  and  demonstrative  enthusiasm  that 
i  leit  an  apology  for  my  complaint  was  due  for  my  misunderstanding  their 

received  with  roars  of  laughter  and  genial 
cries  01  t>name  I  1  he  canny  wariness  w^as  broken  and  since  then  we  may  well 
^Auld  R  li  responsive  and  demonstrative  audience  than  in 
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unpretentious,  even  forbidding,  without,  so  restful  and 
regal  within — it  was  my  privilege  to  repair  when  engage¬ 
ments  permitted.  There,  clad  in  the  garments  of 
Sydney  Carton,  I  would  sit  for  many  a  pleasant  hour 
while  the  gracious  Violet,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  would 
make  all-too-flattering  drawings  of  that  hero,  and  Lady 
Marjorie  (now  Marchioness  of  Anglesea)  and  Miss 
Pamela  Plowden  (afterwards  the  Countess  of  Lytton) 
would  alternately  read  aloud  an  essay  of  Macaulay,  and 
the  “silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple 
curtain”  would  move  to  the  breeze  which  brought  in 
the  distant  rumble  of  Piccadilly. 

Then,  too,  there  were  those  numberless  tokens  of 
affection  which  the  old  play  brought  us.  How  often,  on 
arriving  at  the  stage  door  for  our  evening  performance, 
has  a  shy  little  hand  held  forward  a  posy  of  flowers  for 
‘Mimi’!  How  often  have  flustered  and  embarrassed 
ladies  dashed  out  of  the  shadow  and  hurriedly  thrust 
gifts  upon  me — now  a  tobacco-pouch,  now  a  treasured 
heirloom  of  the  family — perhaps  a  snuff-box,  perhaps  a 
seal,  and  once  a  sword  which  Edmund  Kean  himself 
was  reported  to  have  drawn.  In  my  study  is  a  table 
covered  with  silver  offerings  sent  from  time  to  time  by 
Mrs.  Bruce  Payne,  a  devoted  supporter  of  our  play,  and 
on  its  walls  hang  many  a  wreath  of  fragrant  bay  com¬ 
memorating  farewell  nights  or  first  nights  of  revivals; 
one  such,  as  big  as  a  cart-W'heel,  and  as  firm  as  the  day 
it  \vas  made,  was  given  to  me  on  the  300th  night  by 
Richard  le  Gallienne.  Quite  a  collection  of  souvenirs 
from  my  Hungarian  friend.  Caiman  de  Rozsnyay; 
painted  designs  for  fans  and  portrait- frames  for  my  wife; 
a  rare  example  of  Mr.  Lee  Hankey’s  work;  a  drawing 
by  Rodin,  and  a  wreath  of  laurels,  tied  with  about  thirty 
coloured  ribbons,  autographed  by  artist  friends,  in¬ 
cluding  Edith  Aumonier,  Baroness  De  Bertouche, 
Bertha  Herkomer,  Charles  Maclachlan,  Agnes  Miller, 
Walter  Crane,  Mary  Francis  Crane,  Sigfried  Herkomer, 
Lionel  Crane,  Ethel  Relfe,  H.  Noel  Winterbotham,  Rex 
Silver,  Princess  Ludmilla  Wiede,  Launcelot  Crane;  a 
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fine  mezzotint,  from  the  staunch  John  Leigh,  of  Garrick 
as  Richard  III ;  drawings,  and  old  Italian  chairs,  from 
our  kind  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland;  a  marvellous 
piece  of  needlework  by  Mrs.  Hunter  of  Hove  in  which 
John  Hassall’s  familiar  poster  of  Carton,  in  his  white 
coat,  ascending  the  scaffold  of  the  guillotine,  is  rendered 
with  the  labour  of  countless  coloured  stitches ;  an  early 
drawing  by  our  inimitable  Bateman,  representing  your 
humble  servant  seated  upon  a  settee  of  Skye  terriers; 
portraits  by  Sir  James  Shannon,  and  Harrington  Mann,’ 
and  bronzes  by  my  dear  and  life-long  friend.  Sir 
George  Frampton. 

And  no  gifts  were  more  precious  to  us  than  those  of 
the  very  humble.  One  poor  girl— too  poor  to  buy  any¬ 
thing,  looking  round  her  attic  for  some  little  souvenir  to 
offer,  could  see  nothing  in  her  bare  room  from  which  to 
contrive  a  present  but  her  diminutive  window  curtains 
of  Nottingham  lace,  clean  and  carefully  mended.  So  she 
cut  them  up  for  a  nightdress-case  and  comb-bag,  and  for 
the  covering  of  a  pin-cushion,  and  thrust  them  shyly  into 
‘  Mimi’s  ’  hands,  as  she  entered  the  stage  door  one  night. 

And  there  were  those  two  ladies — mother  and 
daughter — ^whose  delicate  personalities  we  sensed  long 
before  we  met  them,  by  the  fastidious  taste  which  chose 
the  rare  flowers  which  ‘  Mimi  ’  so  often  received.  They 
were  strangely  alike — the  mother  looked  like  a  slightly 
elder  sister  of  her  daughter — and  they  floated  into  our 
ken  like  two  tender  spirits,  or  like  the  beings  we  meet 
but  once  in  a  dream.  They  were  very  shy,  very  silent, 
their  colouring  was  as  faint  and  exquisite  as  that  of  the 
flowers  they  sent,  and  they  passed  out  of  our  lives  again 
so  strangely,  so  imperceptibly,  leaving  behind  them 
nothing  but  a  breath  of  purity,  of  fragrance,  of  an 
unearthly  beauty,  that  we  should,  I  think,  have  thought 
that  we  had  imagined  their  very  existence,  were  it  not 
for  a  little  album  of  drawings  they  made,  dedicated 
to  ‘  Mimi,’  which  we  still  have. 

And  then  there  was  “Little  Valentine.”  Always, 
when  we  played  at  Liverpool,  a  great  bunch  of 
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hot-house  flowers  would  be  waiting  in  ‘  Mimi’s  ’  dressing- 
room  from  “your  little  Valentine,”  and  many  a  tender 
note,  written  in  a  delicate,  childish  character,  would 
accompany  them.  I  think  she  never  missed  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  The  Only  Way  in  that  city,  to  each  of  which  she 
was  brought  by  her  father.  The  hand  that  penned  the 
little  notes  seemed  to  grow  feeble  as  time  went  on 
though  the  flowers  were  always  there  to  bring  their 
greeting.  There  came  a  time  when  a  message  arrived 
from  her  father  that  Valentine  could  not  write  any  more, 
but  she  sent  her  love  from  her  bed.  And  at  last  came 
a  little  jewel-box,  containing  a  brooch  with  a  pair  of 
diamond  hearts  set  in  a  field  of  enamel;  and  this  was 
the  parting  gift  which  the  little  Valentine  had  designed 
and,  left  for  her  bereaved  father  to  bring  for  her  dear 
‘Mimi,’  to  wear  always  in  remembrance.^ 

“Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls,”  and  it  is 
something  to  have  sounded  chords  which  stir  the 
divinity  that  is  within  us  all. 

You  will  remember  that  I  recalled  a  brother  and  sister 
who  had  seen  the  play  so  many  times  that  they  had 
written  it  out  from  memory  ?  That  led  to  a  queer  and 
eerie  incident.  I  had  returned  home  late  one  afternoon 
and  found  ‘  Mimi  ’  in  an  agitated  state  of  mind. 
She  said,  “  I’ve  had  such  a  queer  experience.  I’ve  had 
a  visit  from  a  young  fellow,  a  Mr.  Collinson,  whose 
sister  has  just  died.  They  are  the  people  who  wrote 
out  the  play  from  memory,  you  remember?  I  had  him 
m  the  drawing-room,  where  he  actually  fainted.  When 
I  brought  him  round  he  behaved  like  a  demented 
creature,  and  nothing  would  calm  him.  He  implored 
me  to  go  with  him  to  see  his  dead  sister.  Well,  I  had 

^  I  got  into  the  hansom  cab 

with  him  that  I  was  driving  with  a  madman.  He  took 
me  to  the  place  where  they  lived — a  fashionable  shop¬ 
ping  stteet  off  Piccadilly.  I  saw  his  poor  sister,  and 
he  made  me  promise  that  you  would  go  down  and 
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see  her  too.  You  must  go.  It  seems  it  was  the  dying 
wish  of  the  poor  girl  that  we  should  both  see  her  after 
she  was  dead.”  I  drove  down  to  the  West  End,  stop¬ 
ping  to  buy  a  few  flowers  on  the  way.  It  was  a  shop 
to  which  I  drove  up— a  hatter’s— one  of  the  old-fashioned 
type,  over  which  the  family  lived  in  the  upper  rooms. 
The  shop-shutters  were  up  and  not  a  glimmer  of  light 
came  from  the  windows  above.  My  pull  at  the  door¬ 
bell  brought  down  someone,  who  withdrew  several 
bolts  and  unlocked  the  door.  It  was  a  young  man; 
fair,  pale,_  distraught,  who  held  a  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand,  which  was  immediately  blown  out  by  a  draught 
from  the  door.  After  bolting  and  locking  the  door\e 
fled  upstairs  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  long,  black 
passage.  On  the  floor  above  I  heard  hurried  whispers 
and  scufilings,  and  presently  he  reappeared  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  his  candle  relighted,  and  beckoned  me 
up.  It  was  a  three-storey  house,  and  as  we  reached 
the  first  landing  I  was  aware  of  people  hiding  them¬ 
selves  in  the  rooms  with  half-open  doors,  and 
whispering  behind  them.  The  young  man  lighted  me 
into  a  front  parlour  and  set  down  the  candle,  which 
alone  lighted  the  room,  and  pointing  to  some  sherry 
and  cake,  asked  me  if  I  would  take  some  refreshment. 

I  said  “No,  thank  you,”  and  he  disappeared  through 
the  door .  ^  It  was  all  very  eerie  and  creepy,  and  I  was 
not  surprised  that  my  wife  had  imagined  herself  shut 
up  with  a  lunatic.  At  length  he  appeared  and  asked 
me  to  follow  him.  Again,  as  we  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  I  was  aware  of  furtive  whisperings  from 
the  dark  rooms  we  passed,  and  on  one  landing  a  sad 
and  faded  man  in  a  colourless  dressing-gown,  holding 
a  lighted  candle  above  his  head,  looked  at  us  mutely 
as  we  ascended.  Hat-boxes,  band-boxes,  were  every¬ 
where,  ranged  in  tiers  up  the  walls,  on  the  landings, 
on  the  stairs.  Picking  our  way  through  them,  my 
conductor  gently  opened  a  door  at  the  head  of  the  last 
flight  of  stairs,  and  we  entered  what  was  little  more 
than  a  garret.  Here,  crowded  on  every  side  with 
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band-boxes,  on  the  floor,  on  the  few  chairs  in  the  room, 
under  the  bed,  stacked  upon  shelves  formed  round  the 
walls  to  receive  them;  in  fact  (as  ‘Young  John  Chivery’ 
would  have  said)  in  a  “  bower  ”  of  band-boxes,  upon 
a  rather  crazy  iron  bedstead,  her  head  propped  up  by 
a  single  pillow,  her  modest  nightdress  fastened  up  to 
her  throat,  her  patient  hands  crossed  meekly  over  her 
bosom,  and  her  light  hair  laid  out  in  two  simple  plaits 
upon  the  pillow,  lay  the  little  dead  creature,  with  a 
smile  upon  her  white  lips  which  seemed  to  breathe 
the  thought,  “  I  knew  they  would  come !  ” 


Some  years  after,  when  we  were  playing  at  the 
Coronet  Theatre  the  stage  door-keeper  announced,  “  Mr 
Collinson,  sir,  to  see  you.”  I  recognised  the  name  at 
once  and  sent  my  dresser  out  to  bring  him  to  my 
dressing-room.  He  returned  with  rather  an  alarmed 
expression,  but  alone.  “  I  don’t  think  I  should  see  him, 
sir — he  looks  very  queer.  In  fact,  I  should  think — 
well — not  ‘all  there!’  I  think  he’s  dangerous.”  “Oh, 
nonsense,”  I  said,  “I’ll  see  the  poor  chap.”  “Not 
alone,  sir,  I  wouldn’t,”  said  my  dresser;  “I  don’t  like 
the  looks  of  him.”  “All  right,”  I  said,  “keep  within 
call.”  So  Mr.  Collinson  was  shown  in,  and  my  dresser 
hung  round  the  door,  ready  for  the  emergency  he 
apparently  expected.  The  man  was  greatly  changed; 
he  had  the  look  of  one  who  had  gone  utterly  to  the 
bad  and  his  eyes  w^ere  strained  and  wild.  He  carried 
a  little  black  bag,  w^hich  he  placed  very  carefully  upon 
the  table  and  opened.  My  man  hunched  himself  ready 
to  spring.  Mr.  Collinson  suddenly  turned  his  head 
and  my  dresser  jerked  to  attention  shamefacedly.  He 
said,  “May  I  speak  to  you  in  private?”  I  nodded  to 
my  dresser  and  he  reluctantly  left  us  alone.  The  young 
man  sidled  up  to  me,  breathing  heavily.  I  wondered 
what  was  coming.  He  put  his  face  close  to  mine  and 
whispered  huskily,  “  I’ve  taken  to  drink.”  There  was 
no  need  for  his  statement  ...  the  evidence  had  pre- 
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ceded  him!_  Poor  chap!  I  lectured  him  roundly  about 
the  unmanliness  of  it.  He  bore  my  indignation  lachry- 
mosely,  feebly  closed  his  little  bag  and  sidled  out:  I 
never  saw  him  again. 

“  Don’t  we  sometimes  get  tired  of  it  ?  ”  ‘  Mimi  ’  and 
I  are  often  asked.  No!  and  again  No!  Always  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  the  interpretation.  An 
acceleration  of  pace  here,  a  slowing  down  there,  a 
deeper  shade  of  meaning  to  such  a  line,  the  correction 
of  balance  in  a  sentence.  Never  do  I  come  to  the 
rehearsals  of  a  revival  without  discovering  a  score  of 
points  which  we  can  develop.  Such  a  possession  as 
the  gods — and  Charles  Dickens — have  bestowed  upon 
us  is  one  not  to  be  held  cheaply.  Would  you  treat 
carelessly  the  goose  that  lays  such  golden  eggs?  For 
golden  eggs,  indeed,  it  has  given  us.  Beautiful  homes 
and  a  troop  of  friends,  known,  and  unknown,  in  all 
the  English-speaking  world.  Foremost  of  all,  perhaps, 
we  are  privileged  to  rank  the  friendship  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  son  of  the  immortal  Charles  Dickens,  Sir 
Henry  Fielding  Dickens,  our  widely  respected  Common 
Serjeant^ — most  humane  of  judges  in  that  very  Old 
Bailey  which  his  great  father  etched  with  such  a  mordant 
needle — Lady  Dickens  and  all  their  united,  hilarious 
family.  Shall  we  not  be  grateful  for  that  particularly 
golden  egg  which  has  provided  us  with  means  to  do 
the  work  we  dreamed  of  doing — ^the  work  of  Maeterlinck 
and  Sophocles,  and  even  Shakespeare?  For  true  it  is 
that  the  proceeds  of  The  Only  Way  have  given  us  those 
sinews  of  theatre  war  which  have  made  Dickens  pay 
for  Shakespeare — a  grim  compliment  which  the  greatest 
of  all  Englishmen  would  humorously  have  appreciated 
from  his  fellow  giant  in  literature. 


Times  have  changed  since  our  old  play  was  born, 
but  human  nature  has  not — save  perhaps  for  the  better. 
The  divinity  that  is  in  each  of  us  still  rejoices  over  the 

^  Until  a  few  months  ago  when  he  retired  from  the  Bench. 
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redemption  of  the  “one  sinner”  rather  than  of  the 
thousand  who  do  not  go  astray.  A  critic  lately  said 
that  in  the  light  of  the  war  we  no  longer  are  moved 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Sydney  Carton.  That  cannot  be 
true;  for  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  millions  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  their  friends  at  home  stirs  the 
same  thought  and  emotion  as  those  which  prompt  us 
to  bare  our  heads  as  we  pass  the  cenotaph  of  the  unknown 
soldier.  “Greater  love  hath  no  man  .  .  .” 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


Preparations  for  production  of  Tetiorio.  Merivale  commissioned. 

Meri vale’s  version  declined.  Am  sued  for  breach  of  contract  and  mulcted 
in  £500  damages.  Counter-claims  for  libel.  The  amusing  libel.  Mrs. 
Cunninghame  Graham’s  version  of  Zorilla’s  play:  helped  by  her  husband. 
Death  of  friends.  Production  proceeding  in  midst  of  grave  dangers.  Its 
failure.  The  generosity  of  my  supporting  friends.  I  catch  a  chill  and  am 
ordered  to  leave  the  cast.  I  return  to  the  theatre  and  take  up  my  cross. 

The  element  which  discounted  what  might  have  been 
a  halcyon  time  was  our  anxiety  for  the  future.  We 
had  scaled  a  great  height  with  The  Only  Way,  but  a 
still  small  voice  constantly  reminded  me  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  staying  upon  it.  Long  ago,  I  had  determined 
upon  the  production  which  should  follow  it— Zorilla’s 
Don  Juan  Tenorio. 

I  have  always  been  attracted  to  the  great  Spanish 
dramatists  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  theme  of  a  Don 
Juan  so  moved  by  the  utter  purity  of  a  young  novice, 
so  touched  to  higher  issues  by  the  sheer  beauty  of  a 
girl’s  goodness,  as  to  revolt  from  the  idea  of  her  betrayal, 
would  make  strong  appeal  to  my  London  audiences  at 
that  time.  It  is  a  theme  so  congenial  to  the  moral 
forces  prevailing  in  Catholic  Spain  that  Zorilla’s  play  is 
performed  on  All  Saints’  Day  throughout  the  peninsula 
as  an  annual  spectacle,  in  which  the  singing,  dancing, 
colour  and  pageantry  of  sixteenth-century  Spanish  life 
are  features  of  irresistible  attraction.  Moreover,  I 
thought  that  so  glamorous  a  mise  en  scene  would  afford 
an  admirable  contrast  to  the  tragic  atmosphere  of  The 
Only  Way.  Reared,  too,  as  I  had  been,  in  the  creed 
of  Swedenborg,  I  could  appreciate  no  difficulty  in  an 
audience’s  acceptance  of  the  hero’s  repentance  after 
death.  In  all  these  considerations  I  was  tragically  wrong. 

But  happy  in  our  dreams  and  preparations  for  another 
wonderful  production — and  able,  with  the  irrespon- 
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sibiiity  of  youth,  to  quiet  the  voice  warning  us  that  our 
resources  were  meagre,  and  to  allay  the  thought  that 
we  could  not  expect  the  generous  John  Leigh  to  lose 
more  thousands  over  our  second  venture,  we  proceeded 
through  the  run  of  The  Only  Way  and  the  strange 
mystery  of  its  lean  receipts,  to  prepare  for  our  next 
great  effort.  For  the  version  of  Zorilla’s  Spanish  w^e 
turned  to  Herman  Merivale.  He  will  be  remembered 
for  the  version  of  “  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  which 
our  old  Chief  produced  as  Ravenswood.  The  choice  was 
unlucky — it  was  worse,  it  was  a  mistake.  As  the  scenes 
began  to  arrive  hot  from  his  hand,  the  mistake  became 
more  and  more  apparent.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  a  false  and  heavy  Victorian  sentiment  about  the 
work  which  made  me  feel  slightly  sick.  The  ridiculous 
association  of  comfortable  woollen  vests,  spoon-food, 
and  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  persistently  rose  in 
my  mind  on  reading  it.  Even  the  love-making  of  Juan 
— ^which  was  made  to  rhyme  with  Jewan — had  some¬ 
thing  of  heav}'  quilts  and  beards  about  it.  The  last  line 
of  a  rhymed  missive  in  which  the  hero  had  implored  his 
little  novice  to  “fly  with  love  to  ‘Jewan’s’  arms” — 
finished  me,  and  I  had  to  brace  myself  to  write  “  declined 
with  thanks”  to  the  author.  He  was  furious,  and  sued 
me  for  breach  of  contract.  He  was  legally  in  the  right, 
perhaps,  though  morally  in  the  wrong;  because  he  had 
undertaken  to  write  me  a  “suitable”  version  (a  term 
difficult  to  define,  I  admit),  but  no  fear  of  damages 
could  have  persuaded  me  to  speak  his  lines  with  convic¬ 
tion.  I  lost  the  case.  His  work  was  appraised,  by  two 
distinguished  authors  of  the  day,  upon  whom  he  called 
as  witnesses,  at  £i,ooo  (though  one  of  them  admitted 
that  he  had  not  read  the  play),  but  the  jury  let  me  off 
with  £500.  It  ought  to  have  been  a  notable  trial,  for 
Merivale  had  briefed  our  venerated  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
and.  I  had  Lord  Carson  (then  Sir  Edward)  on  my  side, 
distinguished  opponents  in  several  notorious  actions  of 
that  period,  who  wnuld  have  made  any  trial  delightful 
hearing.  But  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  advocate 
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who  had  been  appointed  (after  the  trial  had  been  set 
down  for  hearing)  Attorney- General  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  that  day,  and  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
briefs.  I  am  told  that  he  used  to  say  “  I  always  feel  that 
I  owe  Martin-Harvey  that  ^(^500,  for  it  was  an  easy  case 
to  win.”  While  the  case  was  pending,  Merivale  amused 
himself  by  circulating  and  having  distributed,  a  sort  of 
burlesque  programme  of  the  play.  It  was  funny 
enough  to  quote : — 

“ Martin- Harvey’s  Theatre.  Harvey  Sauce;  or  His 
Own  Way:  a  Pastoral  Drama  Converted  into  Prose, 
by  Martin-Harvey’s  desire,  or  Martin-Harvey’ s  Legend 
of  Don  Juan.  The  various  versions  of  the  story 
existing  in  various  languages  for  300  years  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  Martin-Harvey.  Written  by  Martin-Harvey 
and  Herman  Merivale,  by  kind  permission  of  Martin- 
Harvey.  The  principal  character,  written  by  Herman 
Merivale  and  altered  by  Martin-Harvey,  will  be  created 
by  Martin-Harvey,  supported  by  a  few  males  and 
females  selected  and  instructed  exclusively  by  Martin- 
Harvey.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Seville,  after  the  designs 
of  Martin-Harvey.  The  period  is  that  of  the  Spanish 
connections  of  Martin-Harvey.  The  last  scene  repre¬ 
sents  Martin-Harvey  after  death.  Under  the  stage 
management  of  Martin-Harvey.  Acting  Manager, 
Martin-Harvey.  N.B.  As  Martin-Harvey  has  paid 
nothing  to  anybody  for  any  ideas  whatever  connected 
with  this  production,  it  follows  that  it  is  exclusively  the 
property  of  Martin-Harvey.  God  save  Martin-Harvey, 
if  permitted  by  Martin-Harvey.”  The  roars  of  laughter, 
which  punctuated  these  sallies,  and  in  which  I  am 
bound  to  confess  I  joined,  were  such  as  are  rarely 
permitted  in  a  Court  of  Law,  and  were  a  welcome 
“comic  relief”  to  the  dullness  of  the  proceedings. 
Though  amusing  enough,  this  was  held  by  my  legal 
advisers  to  be  libellous,  the  more  so  as  Merivale  took 
the  trouble  to  have  it  distributed  to  people  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  and  a  counter-claim  for  damages  for  libel  was 
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issued.  The  jury,  directed  by  Justice  Grantham,  who 
tried  the  case,  held  that  there  was  no  libel.  My  old 
friend  and  legal  adviser,  Mr.  H.  W.  Mote,  was  indignant 
at  this  verdict,  and  advised  me  to  appeal,  but  I  was  sick 
of  the  whole  business  and  declined.  Mote’s  fighting 
spirit,  however,  was  up  and  he  appealed  on  his  own 
responsibility.  The  appeal  was  allowed^  and  sub¬ 
stantial  damages — I  forget  the  amount,  were  awarded  me. 

As  soon  as  I  realised  that  I  could  not  produce  Meri- 
vale’s  play,  I  cast  about  for  another  adapter,  and  decided 
upon  Mrs.  Cunninghame  Graham.  This  lady  had  a 
wide  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature,  and  would, 
moreover,  have  the  assistance  of  her  brilliant  husband 
and,  since  those  days,  my  staunch  and  admired  friend, 
R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  What  he  contributed  to 
this  work  was  beyond  all  praise — ^the  very  soul  of  Spain 
in  the  sixteenth  centuty  seemed  to  spring  into  vivid 
light  in  the  characteristic  phrases  he  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  rigid  old  honour-jealous  hidalgos.  While 
the  adapter  was  at  her  work  in  the  hereditary  home  of 
the  Graham’s  at  Gartmore,  I  was  busy  arranging 
finances.  That  ‘  strumpet  Fortune  ’  poured  out  a  deluge 
of  difficulties  upon  me  at  that  time.  The  poor  monetary 
returns  of  The  Only  Way  gave  me  constant  anxiety,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre  to  my  good  friend  John  Leigh.  Mortal  illness 
overtook  important  members  of  the  cast,  and  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  our  dear,  original  Dr.  Manette — 
Fred  Everill — ^Miss  Marriott,  who  was  cast  for  the 
important  part  of  the  scheming  old  Duenna  ‘Brigida,’ 
and  finally  my  devoted  friend  and  business  manager, 
Charles  Lestocq.  These  distractions,  added  to  my 
trouble  with  Merivale,  left  me  insufficient  time  to 
arrange  financial  help  and  compelled  me  to  start  with 
too  slender  a  reserve  in  case  of  trouble.  However,  with 
the  always  kind  help  of  my  friends,  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland  and  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  I  was  able  to  make 

Justice^  A.  L.  Smith  held  that  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  had  clearly 
mis-directed  the  jury  in  the  matter  of  the  libel. 
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certain  of  some  ^2,000  odd,  subscribed  among  others, 
to  whom  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful,  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Max  Hecht,  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  and 
the  late  Judge  Pearce,  of  the  Indian  Bench — ^who  proved 
to  be  a  friend  indeed  during  the  difficult  days  which 
were  soon  to  come  upon  us.  Parallel  with  these  pre¬ 
liminaries  proceeded  the  production  of  the  scenery,  etc. 
Here  I  had  the  help  of  my  dear  and  oldest  friend.  Sir 
George  Frampton,  who  designed  and  modelled  all  the 
sculpture  upon  the  tombs  of  Don  Juan’s  victims;  of 
William  Telbin,  the  most  poetical  scene-painter  I  think 
we  have  ever  had,  of  Joseph  Marker,  another  great 
master  of  the  scenic  brush,  McCleary  and  Hann;  of 
Major  Martin  Hume  to  superintend  the  costumes  and 
the  architectural  detail  of  that  interesting  period  which 
came  between  the  Renaissance  and  Saracenic  traditions 
in  Spain.  For  the  elaborate  incidental  music  I  had 
Arthur  Bruhns,^  whose  Wagnerian  orchestration  at 
times,  it  must  be  admitted,  almost  overwhelmed  the 
play  and  whose  afflatus  deserted  him  on  the  eve  of  the 
production,  so  that  I  was  left  without  a  finale  to  accom¬ 
pany  my  apotheosis  and  had  to  appeal  to  my  old  musical 
director,  Hamilton  Clarke,  to  sing  my  flight  to  Heaven. 

And  throughout  these  preparations,  a  grinning  devil 
whispered  behind  his  hand,  “You  are  going  on  the 
rocks  my  friend.” 

With  this  unsilenceable  fiend  causing  a  cold  feeling 
in  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  I  worked  through  the  unending 
hours  of  the  dress-rehearsal,  which  concluded  about 
3  a.m.  on  the  morning  preceding  the  production  of  the 
play.  We  returned  to  the  theatre,  after  a  few  hours  of 
troubled  rest,  at  ii.o  to  brush  up  some  ragged  passages 
in  the  dialogue.  Cunninghame  Graham  was  there,  and 
said  without  the  least  intention  of  discouraging  us,  “I 
don’t  believe  this  thing  will  go.” 

All  went  without  a  hitch  until  the  last  moment.  I 
had  always  recognised  that  the  situation  was  a  ticklish 
one.  The  statue  of  “  Solidad  ” — as  he  named  the  heroine 

^  Formerly  conductor  of  grand  opera  at  Hamburg  and  Dresden. 
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of  the  play — had  to  speak  words  of  hope  and  forgive¬ 
ness  to  the  soul  of  Don  Juan  and  finally  ascend  towards 
Heaven  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  great  finale,  played 
upon  the  orchestra.  Only  by  perfection  of  synchronism 
between  the  music  and  the  machinery  could  this  in¬ 
cident  be  impressive  to  a  practical-minded  English 
audience.  If  both  had  worked  as  smoothly  and  accur¬ 
ately  as  the  long  rehearsals  we  had  given  to  this  moment 
warranted,  all  might  have  been  well.  But  for  some  reason 
which  has  never  been  explained,  at  the  very  moment  for 
the  final  music,  the  electrician  turned  out  all  the  lights 
in  the  orchestra  so  that  the  musicians  could  not  read 
their  parts  to  play  the  finale,  and  the  machinery  which 
should  have  raised  the  heroine’s  statue  did  not  work. 
The  curtain  fell  in  dead  silence. 


This  disaster  I  think  was  more  apparent  to  us  than 
to  the  audience;  it  is  extraordinary  how  often  glaring 
faux  pas  in  a  representation  will  be  overlooked,  even 
unnoticed,  by  an  audience.  The  reception  of  the  play 
was  quite  cordial,  if  not  enthusiastic,  though  there  were 
a  few  “ boos”  froiii  the  gallery.  I  evidently  made  some 
apology  to  the  audience  for  the  machinery  not  working, 
for  I  notice  one  or  two  of  the  papers  said  my  “  few 
tactful  w'ords  when  the  curtain  fell  restored  the  goodwill 
of  the  house.  Though  I  doubt  if  anything  could  have 
saved  the  play,^  as  it  stood,  and  a  fresh  calamity  was  to 
hasten  its  demise.  I  caught  a  chill  and  had  to  take  to 
my  bed.^  The  receipts  went  down  to  zero.  I  returned 


Ca.4.cliing  chilis  on  the  occasion  of  the  production  of  new  plavs  was  a 
tavourite  pastime  of  mine  for  some  years — until,  in  fact,  I  learnt  the  difficult 
^sson  of  saving  my  vitality,  controlling  my  impatient  temper  and  eating  enough, 
ihere  comes  a  moment  during  a  final  dress-rehearsal  when  an  icy  feeling 
steals  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  It  is,  I  suppose  due  to  a  prodigal  expenditure 
of  neiTOus  energ>' m  the  direction  of  the  complex  elements  of  a  production: 
music,  lights,  changes  of  scenes,  etc.,  and  at  the  back  of  it  all,  a  wonder  which 
o\ertaKes  you,  after  long  rehearsals  and  the  repetition  of  the  dialogue  and  the 
situations  of  your  play,  that  you  have  ever  embarked  upon  the  thing  at  all, 
tod  a  gna\\ing  fear  that  success  is  impossible.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  this 
San  hot  mOk*  assimilated  quickly.  Nothing  is  better 

Barrington,  used  to  say  that  I  lived  on  rehearsals 
and  hot  im.k.  Bu.  that  was  years  after,  when  I  had  at  long  last  discovered 
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to  the  part,  which  Harry  Nye  Chart  had  played  in  my 
absence,  before  I  had  fully  recovered.  I  battled  against 
ill-health  with  the  help  of  my  devoted  wife,  oxygen, 
turtle-soup  and  my  old  friend  and  medical  adviser, 
Robert  Wharry,  for  a  while,  till  he  peremptorily  ordered 
me  to  rest,  and  Don  Juan,  with  all  its  hopes,  its  gorgeous 
trappings  by  Frampton  and  Telbin  and  Martin  Hume, 
its  months  of  careful  preparation  and  the  capital  of  its 
kind  supporters,  disappeared  for  ever  on  the  night  of 
March  31st,  1900. 

One  of  the  first  messages  whose  instant  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  generosity  brought  with  it  a  warm  stroke  of 
gratitude  was  from  His  Grace  of  Portland,  who  bade 
me  not  to  bother  about  the  amount  which  he  had 
embarked  in  the  enterprise  and  assuring  me  that  he  was 
very  happy  to  have  lost  his  contribution  over  such  a 
beautiful  and  artistic  production.  Indeed,  not  a  murmur 
of  reproach  came  from  one  of  the  good  friends  who  had 
helped  me. 

I  was  packed  off  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  after  making 
arrangements  for  a  revival  of  L’Enfant  Prodigue  at  the 
Theatre  during  my  absence.  A  few  weeks  in  a  cottage 
on  Bonchurch  shore  overlooking  the  Channel,  which  in 
better  days  I  was  able  to  buy  and  present  to  my  wife, 
pulled  me  round,  and  I  was  able  to  return  to  the  Theatre 
and  take  up  what  was  by  then  my  cross. 


the  remedy  for  this  icy  chill.  In  this  case,  the  foreboding  that  I  was  heading 
for  disaster  added  to  the  terror  which  comes  upon  the  actor-manager  before 
he  ‘goes  over  the  top.’  As  hour  after  hour  of  intensified  concentration  on  the 
details  of  a  dress -rehearsal  pass  into  the  early  hours  of  next  da^^  the  wretched 
producer  also  has  to  call  upon  his  “four  o’clock  in  the  morning  courage,”  and 
nothing  in  my  experience  is  so  good  as  hot  milk.  Alcohol  is  fatal.  It  produces 
a  reaction  after  the  stimulus  has  worked  off  and  one’s  second  state  is  w'orse 
than  one’s  first.  I  recommend  this  sovereign  restorative  to  young  actor- 
managers — unnecessarily,  perhaps,  for  I  am  told  that  the  actor-manager  is 
djdng  out  ;  so  much  the  wmse  for  the  stage. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Irving’s  dictum  on  Triple  Bills  proved  correct:  meagre  returns  for  our’s. 
Mafeking  night.  Mrs.  Baden-Powell  serenaded.  Hopes  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  thwarted.  Major  Henniker  and  the  Prussian 
Jack- boot.  Distinguished  visitors  and  friends.  Lord  Rowton.  Revival 
of  The  Only  Way.  Thoughtless  paragraph  precipitates  disaster.  End  of 
tenancy  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

My  next  venture  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  was 
a  Triple  Bill.  Captain  Basil  Hood  had  read  me  his  very 
beautiful  version  of  Hans  Andersen’s  story — Ib  and 
Little  Christina,  dramatised,  one  feels,  under  the  influence 
of  Maeterlinck.  I  was  immediately  inspired  to  produce 
it — capital  or  no  capital.  A  revival  of  Cecil  Clay’s 
charming  skit — A  Pantomime  Rehearsal,  seemed  due 
now  that  my  old  friends,  Weedon  Grossmith,  Brandon 
Thomas,  Mary  Rorke  and  Eva  Moore  were  at  liberty. 
These  two  plays,  combined  with  the  little  play  I  had 
produced  at  that  far-off  Criterion  matinie,  and  which  I 
now  called  Rouget  de  L’Isle,  seemed  to  provide  a  dish 
suitable  to  various  tastes — the  dramatic,  the  idyllic  and 
the  frivolous — and  might  prove  attractive.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  praise,  most 
loudly  expressed  over  Basil  Hood’s  little  play.^  The 
result,  however  only  proved  my  old  Chief’s  contention 
that  “Triple  Bills  are  no  good,  my  boy.”  The  receipts 
never  rose  to  a  point  equal  to  the  expenses.  I  was 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  to  my  landlord,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  ask  my  friends  to  accept  half  salaries. 
This  they  did,  like  the  loyal  and  generous  “good  com¬ 
panions  ”  they  were,  Brandon  Thomas  even  refusing  to 
accept  any  salar}'  at  ail.  I'heir  sacrifices  were  in  vain — 
the  receipts  steadily  declined. 

I\!ay  I  remind  the  Hon.^ Mrs.  Brett  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  taking  her 
^on  my  knee  when  a  certain  ‘‘Little  Christina”  going  by  the  name  of  Zena 
Dare  made  a  xeTy  early  appearance  in  this  play? 
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Several  cameos  remain  clearly  cut  in  my  memory 
associated  with  this  period.  The  Relief  of  Mafeking! 
For  five  months  a  heroic  band  had  held  Mafeking, 
under  the  inspiring  command  of  Baden-Powell,  against 
the  hordes  of  Boers  which  besieged  it.  During  those 
five  weary  months,  we  waited  for  what  we  felt 
was  the  inevitable  end — capitulation.  Still  they  held 
on  while  Plumer  tried  in  vain  to  relieve  them. 
Meanwhile,  “  B.-P.”  as  we  affectionately  called  him,  was 
keeping  up  the  courage  of  the  besieged  by  inventing 
distractions  for  them — one  of  which  was  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  improvisation  of  The  Only  Way,  which  he 
had  seen  before  leaving  for  South  Africa — with  himself 
in  the  character  of  Sydney  Carton.  By  the  second  week 
in  May,  our  weary  hopes  of  relief  began  to  rise.  If  only 
the  starved  garrison  could  hold  on  just  a  little  longer! 
On  the  evening  of  May  i8th,  at  9.30  p.m.,  the  glorious 
news  flashed  round  the  world  that  the  heroic  defenders 
were  free,  and  we  all  went  delirious  with  joy.  It  was  a 
warm  evening  and  the  windows  of  the  Theatre  had 
been  opened  to  admit  the  cool  air.  We  were  nearing 
the  conclusion  of  Ib  and  Little  Christina,  and  just  before 
I  spoke  the  words  in  the  last  scene  “You  bring  good 
news  at  last,”  we  were  aware  of  a  strange  movement 
outside.  It  was  indescribable.  It  was  like  such  a  deep 
breath  as  a  troubled  monster  might  take  as  he  awoke 
out  of  a  troubled  sleep.  No  actual  words  could  be 
caught  out  of  this  confused  and  vibrating  sensation. 
But  as  I  spoke  the  words — “You  bring  good  news  at 
last  ” — a  great  burst  of  understanding  blazed  through 
actors  and  audience  alike.  It  says  much  for  the  grip 
the  play  had  upon  the  house,  that  we  could  hold  its 
attention  for  the  few  minutes  that  were  left.  Then,  as 
the  curtain  fell,  cheer  upon  cheer  broke  out.  I  had  the 
curtain  raised  and  we  joined  madly  in  the  tumult.  I 
have  a  recollection  of  waving  a  garment  wildly  in  the 
air  and  then  the  audience  rose  like  one  man  and  we 
joined  together  in  “  God  Save  the  Queen.”  After  the 
performance  was  over,  Brandon  Thomas  headed  a 
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roaring  group  from  the  Theatre,  and  went  off  to  serenade 
Mrs.  Baden-Powell,  where  he  found  a  gigantic  crowd 
already  shouting  themselves  hoarse  with  congratulations 
under  her  window.  At  the  Pavilion,  that  dear,  dead 
little  genius,  Dan  Leno,  was  performing  his  blackboard 
trick  when  suddenly  he  flung  the  blackboard  on  the 
stage  and  danced  a  hornpipe  on  it.  A  shout  went  round 
“Mafeking  is  relieved,”  and  the  Pavilion  was  turned 
into  Bedlam.  Britain  threw  its  reserve  to  the  winds  and, 
unabashed,  went  mad.  Only  one  other  night  have  I 
ever  seen  a  spectacle  to  compare  with  it — the  night  of 
November  i  ith,  1918 !  Alas  for  the  League  of  Nations ! 
we  must  have  a  fight  to  make  a  nation  one.  The  next 
morning,  we  were  all  a  little  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and 
the  grave  and  bearded  men  who,  the  night  before,  had 
frantically  embraced  one  another  in  their  top  hats, 
passed  each  other  by  with  a  guilty  scowl.  The  memory 
of  another  night  rises  out  of  those  parlous  days.  Our 
friends.  Sir  Lewis  and  Lady  Mclver,  were  giving  us  a 
little  supper  party  at  the  Prince’s  Restaurant.  About 
twelve-thirty,  the  head  waiter  whispered  an  agitated 
message  into  the  ears  of  our  host.  Without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  gaiety  of  his  party,  he  sidled  round  to 
where  I  was  sitting  and  coughed  into  my  ear,  “Don’t 
trouble  the  ladies.  I  think  you  had  better  go.  Your 
theatre  is  on  fire.  I  thanked  him  for  the  pleasant  news, 
and  rose  discreetly  with  a  smothered  “Thank  God!” 

I'ou  take  it  pretty  coolly,  young  man,”  Sir  Lewis  said, 
as  the  footman  helped  me  into  my  coat.  “  It’s  the  best 
piece  of  news  I’ve  had  for  many  a  long  day,”  I  said 
Very  leisurely,  I  strolled  along  Piccadilly,  giving  the 
fire  plenty  of  time  to  get  a  firm  grip.  But  no  comforting 
clouds  of  billowing  smoke  were  discernible.  No  wel¬ 
come  glare  illuminated  the  neighbourhood.  No  hurry¬ 
ing  cr^-ds,  rushing  to  the  great  fire,  swept  me  off  my 
There  stood  the  theatre,  cool,  self-possessed,  and 
still  rumous  but  not  in  ruins  1  A  few  idle  stragglers 
paused  to  watch  the  all  too-busy  and  officious  firemen 
coming  and  going  through  the  stage-door.  Within,  I 
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sniffed  a  desirable  whiff  of  damp  and  smouldering  wood, 
noticed  the  self-conscious  smile  which  attends  upon 
duty  promptly  performed  upon  the  firemen’s  faces,  and 
somewhere  under  the  stage  I  came  upon  Commander 
Wells  and  his  infernally  active  brigade,  who  trium¬ 
phantly  informed  me  that  all  danger  was  over.  .  .  . 
Curse  their  alacrity! 

Soon  went  our  merry  little  triple  bill,  and  deeper  and 
deeper  I  sank  into  the  slough  of  debt. 

Meanwhile,  social  engagements  rained  down  upon  us 
— ^whose  very  distinction  seemed  to  emphasise  a  sense 
of  the  insecurity  of  our  fortunes. 

There  were  luncheon-parties  at  the  house  of  the  Hon. 
Florence  Henniker,  charming  sister  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Crewe,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Houghton, 
naturally  attracted  by  her  own  inherited  gifts  to  the 
society  of  literary  folk,  and  at  her  house  in  Stratford 
Place  we  met  Thomas  Hardy,  Rhoda  Broughton,  Lady 
Troubridge,  Lady  Gregory  and  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Lady  Troubridge’s  beautiful  sister,  Rachel  Lady 
Dudley,  we  often  met  at  her  husband’s  house  in  Carlton 
Gardens,  when  we  would  be  entranced  if  she  sat  down 
at  the  piano  after  luncheon  and  sang  to  us  in  the  most 
perfectly  trained  voice  I  think  I  ever  heard.  She  had 
promised  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  my  own 
little  daughter’s  voice,  but  her  terribly  tragic  death  put 
a  sad  period  to  this  and  to  many  other  hopes.  Then 
there  were  parties  at  Major  Henniker’s,  whose  kind- 
natured  sister  tried  so  hard  to  arrange  financial  help  for 
me  when  I  was  preparing  for  my  next  venture. 

Even  then,  adumbrations  of  the  coming  great  War  were 
rife  in  the  higher  command  of  the  army,  but  the  w'arnings 
fell  upon  indifferent  civilian  ears,  and  Major  Henniker 
used  to  say  “Humph!  the  English  will  never  wake  up 
till  they  come  down  one  morning  and  find  a  pair  of 
German  jack-boots  on  their  drawing-room  mantelpiece.” 

One  of  our  most  valued  friends  of  those  days  was  Sir 
Frederick  Milner.  At  his  house  in  Hereford  Gardens 
we  used  to  meet,  in  Lady  Milner’s  day,  many  famous 
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contemporaries,  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  the  Duchess  of 

Charles  Wyndham  and 
Mrs.  Wilhe  James.  Sir  Frederick’s  distressing  affliction 
—even  then  he  had  to  bear  an  increasing  deafness- 
prevented  him  from  fully  enjoying  the  Theatre,  and  I 
always  used  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  the  play  to  read  before 
he  came.  We  had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship  till  he 
died,  bearing  his  affliction  with  uncomplaining  patience 
and  never  relaxing  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the 
p-soldiers_  to  whose  interests  he  devoted  his  life— a 
loyalty  which  earned  him  the  title,  which  of  his  titles 
he_  was^  proudest  to  bear— that  of  “The  Soldiers’ 
bnend.  His  daughter  became  the  Marchioness  of 
L-inlithgow,  and  on  a  recent  occasion  I  had  the  honour 
g  opening  a  bazaar  she  had  organised  at  Edinburgh. 

^  daughter  afterwards  gravely  presented  me 
with  a  flower  for  my  button-hole  and  Sir  Frederick  sent 
of  the  occasion,  in  which  she  quaintly 
^id,  I  put  a  flower  in  the  hole  of  the  man  you  know. 

T  dainty  and  vivacious  little  hostess, 

ady^  Dorothy  blevill,  who  sat  surrounded  with  her 
chmoiseries  Sevres,  herself  the  very  embodiment 

figure,  and  at  whose  house 

return  pH  ^fihani^  Plumer  (as  he  then  was),  just 
returned  from  his  victories  in  the  Boer  War.^  But 

perhaps  the  most  memorable  function  at  which  we 
DneKpEf^^rl  luncheon  party  which  Violet, 

Str^t  tof  gave  at  her  house  in  Arlington 

Street,  to  Lord  kitchener  shortly  after  he  had  received 

old  Udy  DetoT^hr-  *"""  sometimes  fell  into.  Was  it  not 

I  was  plaS  «  Co^^nfr  "I  the  theatre  at  the  time 

running  at  the  Ro4lt>'  Theatre  sai? House  and  Milestones  was 
‘doing’  the  great  DlarS-Af  t w’ ^  r,.  1®®’  "ty  dear,  and  we  have  been 
and  to-night  we  are  ctoine  to  T  CEdipus  and  the  Medea 

what  embarrasLd  ufSfat  1  events  ,  w'ho  some- 

time  when  A  A%/zrol:  stating,  at  the 

Way  “was  a  ni|ht  out ^  Ladv  ^  i5’  ^^e  was  advised  that  The  Only 

of  that  ilk  and  Aberdeen  coiiM  ^^^tihai son,  wife  of  the  genial  Sir  Robert 
would  always  hail  me  w?thl5?^  of  our  play,  and 

thinking  of  that  7har^.  Martm-Harvey!  I  never  see  you  without 

Only  ning."  ^  Play-er-what’s  its  name?  ...  Ah,  yes.  The 
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his  peerage.  Other  guests  were  Winston  Churchill, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Pandeli  Ralli,  Lord  Wantage, 
Lady  Tree,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Portland. 

Among  the  visitors  who  came  behind  the  scenes  in 
those  days,  I  think  no  one  left  so  deep  an  impression 
on  my  mind  as  Lord  Rowton,  the  former  private  secre¬ 
tary  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  creator  of  those 
blessed  Rowton  Houses,  where  the  down-and-outs  can 
get  a  clean  and  refreshing  bed  for  a  few  pence.  I  see 
him  now,  his  long,  elegant  figure  leaning  against  my 
wife’s  dressing-table,  his  carefully  trimmed  white 
beard,  his  pale  face,  and  his  luminous  eyes  fixed  upon 
my  wife,  in  her  costume  of  the  ‘  Little  AngMe  ’  in  our 
play  Rouget  de  Ulsle.  He  had  come  round  after  the 
performance,  the  tragedy  of  which  had  deeply  stirred 
him.  He  was  complimenting  my  wife  on  the  reality 
of  her  performance  and  was  saying  “  My  dear,  I  hope 
the  picture  of  such  sorrow  is  not  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ence?”  It  was  indeed,  though  we  could  not  tell  him 
so.  Our  old  strumpet  was  weaving  a  heavy  net  about 
us.  In  the  hope  of  bolstering  up  the  receipts  of  the 
Triple  Bill,  we  announced  special  matindes  of  The 
Only  Way.  The  result  was  satisfactory  enough  to 
warrant  a  revival  of  the  old  play,  and  as  Ib  had  made 
such  a  favourable  impression,  we  decided  (as  an  addi¬ 
tional  attraction)  to  use  it  in  front  of  The  Only  Way, 
by  cutting  out  the  prologue  of  the  latter  play.  Futile 
effort!  The  receipts  went  steadily  down,  and  the  end 
of  our  brief  reign  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  came 
in  sight. 

And  though  we  were  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  brink  over  which  we  were  soon  to  be  dashed,  we 
had  to  smile  and  smile  and  play  the  game  of  unruffled 
prosperity.  Bills  for  costumes,  for  carpentering,  _  for 
scenic  artists,  for  the  thousand  and  one  things  required 
for  our  productions,  and  arrears  of  rent  were  piling 
mountains  high.  One  of  my  business-managers  during 
that  period  volunteered  to  show  me  “where  I  stood.” 
The  total  was  staggering.  He  advised  “an  honourable 
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bankruptcy.”  The  idea  revolted  me,  and  I  said  I  would 
have  none  of  it,  though  how  to  escape  it  I  did  not 
know.  The  crash  came  when  I  announced  that  the 
season  would  end  on  July  14th.  An  unlucky  paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  a  paper  with  a  large  circulation  to 
the  effect  that  a  well-known  theatrical  management, 
which  had  been  characterised  by  high  artistic  endeavour, 
would  shortly  terminate,  was  immediately  accepted  as 
referring  to  me  and  brought  a  horde  of  creditors  about 
my  ears.  So  sharp  was  the  sense  of  my  utter  disaster 
that  even  the  working  staff  refused  to  carry  on  for  the 
last  few  days  of  my  tenancy  of  the  Theatre  until  they 
were  paid.  I  gathered  them  together  on  the  stage  and 
after  a  brief  harangue,  and  an  appeal  to  their  sense  of 
comradeship  in  trouble,  the  good  fellows  pocketed  their 
fears  and  we  were  able  to  attend  the  demise  of  my  first 
managerial  effort  in  London  with  decency. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


Point  at  which  actors  should  become  managers.  Difficulties  with  authors. 

A  Cigarette  Maker’s  Romance  decided  upon  as  our  new  production. 
Amusing  and  humiliating  efforts  to  form  a  syndicate.  Its  rollicking 
members.  Production  at  Royal  Court  Theatre.  Death  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  Low^enfeld.  The  play  transferred  to  the  Apollo  Theatre. 
Death  of  my  Father.  Pelleas  and  Melisande  revival  for  matinees.  Mrs. 

Pat.  and  her  cigar.  Fred  Wright’s  ‘  Toff  Jim  ’  production.  Coquelin’s  praise 
of  it.  The  season  closes.  We  are  without  theatre  or  play.  A  friend  advises 
a  second  tour  of  The  Only  Way :  w^e  take  it — the  tide  turns  and  the  play 
becomes  a  permanent  triumph. 

I  WAS  inclined  to  take  the  crash  tragically,  at  which 
my  wife  was  magnificently  indignant  and  pointed  to 
the  possession  of  our  health,  our  children,  each  other, 
our  youth  and  the  future.  No  more  ‘  splendid  spur  ’  has 
man  ever  had  than  her  inspiring  companionship. 

A  possible  way  of  alleviating  my  immediate  diffi¬ 
culties  was  pointed  out  to  me.  I  insured  my  life  for 
a  fairly  large  sum,  the  payment  of  premiums  being 
guaranteed  ■  by  my  generous  friend,  John  Leigh,  and 
borrowed  the  full  proportion  of  the  assured  sum  which 
the  rules  of  the  office  permitted.  With  this  I  was  able 
to  repay  John  Leigh  what  I  owed  him  for  rent,  and 
was  left  with  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  my  most 
pressing  creditors.  This  was  a  blessed  relief — ^though 
the  arrangement  saddled  me  with  a  burden  which  it 
took  me  ten  years  to  repay. 

Several  tempting  offers  of  engagements  were  made 
to  me,  but  I  struck  for  management,  and  was  loath  to 
haul  down  my  flag. 

I  wish  I  could  recall,  at  this  distance  of  time,  my 
motive  for  this  decision — ^probably  I  did  not  formulate 
one  but  trusted  to  some  intuition.  There  was  at  least 
one  practical  reason.  When  an  actor  has  reached  a 
certain  point  in  his  development — a  certain  limit  (so 
he  imagines)  in  the  opportunities  for  self-expression 
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which  engagements  at  various  theatres  have  given  him 
—it  seems  to  me  that  he  must  become  his  own  manager! 
He  cannot  remain  stationary.  Unless  further  and  (a  far 
more  difficult  condition  to  achieve)  better  opportunities 
are  presented  to  him  he  must  decline  both  in  prestige 
and  in  development,  or  at  least  oscillate  between  good 
and  bad  parts  which  is  a  doubtful  way  of  preserving 
what  reputation  an  actor  may  have  made.  No:  there 
comes  a  time,  if  he  is  to  develop,  when  a  man  must 
sail  his  own  ship— perilous  though  the  sea  may  be. 
Then^there  is  the  ‘urge ’  to  create.  If  we  possess  this 
‘urge’  it  is  vexation  of  spirit  to  wait  opportunity  at  the 
hands  of  others  in  order  to  exercise  our  powers.  There 
is  the  danger  that,  in  waiting  too  long,  these  powers 
may  atrophy.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  conviction— 
though  perhaps  not  crystallised  by  actual  thought— 
that  one  can  do  greater  w^ork,  and  the  creative  spirit  urges 
one  to  seek  parts  which  give  the  largest  scope  for  its 
expression— e.g.  Hamlet,  CEdipus,  Macbeth.  This  is  a 
right  and  proper  ambition— not  to  be  scoffed  at  but 
respected.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  smother  such  aspira¬ 
tions.  Are  we  not  bidden  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
our  talents,  such  as  they  may  be?  To  analyse  in  later 
life  the  motives  which  swayed  our  early  years  is  diffi¬ 
cult--!  certainly  could  not  have  defined  them  even  at 
the  time ,  but,  looking  back  upon  that  period,  my 
instinctj  it  seems  to  me,  wes  right,  viz  i  to  risk  every¬ 
thing  and  at  least  aspire  to  the  highest. 

During  those  stormy  days  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Theatre,  we  had^some  curious  experiences  with  authors. 
Through  sheer  ignorance  of  law  and  the  wiles  of  dis- 
appointed  dramatists  (or  their  agents)  we  fell  into  some 
^  u  ^  chance  phrase  of  admiration  for  a  play 

whiuh  had  been  submitted,  and  which  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  produce,  was  more  than  once  twisted  by  an 
author  s  agent  into  an  undertaking  to  stage  it,  and 
action  for  breach  of  contract  or  a  hurried 
oiier  to  compromise  the  matter  with  some  ready  cash 
was  drawn  from  us  in  dread  of  further  Merivalean 
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trouble.  One  astute  lady,  to  whom  my  wife  had  imparted 
the  complete  plot  of  a  play,  immediately  sat  down  and 
wrote  it,  offered  the  play  to  another  manager,  repu¬ 
diated  all  indebtedness  to  my  wife  with  the  taunt  that 
there  was  “no  copyright  in  ideas,”  and,  being  dis¬ 
appointed  in  her  hope  of  a  production  by  the  other 
manager,  sent  it  to  my  wife  and  made  her  buy  it  under 
the  plea  that  it  had  been  written  at  her  direction! 

One  play,  however,  among  the  mountains  of  scripts 
with  which  I  tried  to  cope  personally  until  I  was  obliged 
to  seek  the  help  of  a  “reader,”  sounded  a  note  of 
inspiration — A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance.  This  was 
a  dramatisation  by  Charles  Hannan  of  Marion  Crawford’s 
novel  of  that  name. 

The  story  of  the  Russian  nobleman.  Count  Skariatine, 
who  loses  his  memory  and,  after  wandering  unknown, 
finally  finds  work  in  a  Cigarette  Factory  in  Munich 
and  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the  work  girls  there,  is 
one  that  has  appealed  to  our  audiences  everywhere  but 
in  London.  The  old-world  gallantry  of  the  Count,  who 
is  taken  for  a  harmless  lunatic  by  the  friendly  workers 
in  the  factory;  the  devotion  of  the  Cigarette  girl,  Vjera, 
whose  affection  for  her  courtly,  but  rather  crazy  lover 
is  almost  maternal  in  its  tenderness ;  the  curious  mental 
disorder  which  takes  the  form  of  a  conviction  recurring 
every  Wednesday  that  his  friends  will  arrive  and  remind 
him  of  his  identity,  and  restore  him  to  his  estates, 
made  a  very  strong  appeal  to  me.  I  saw,  too,  that  the 
character  of  Vjera  would  peculiarly  suit  the  kind  of 
selfless  devotion  which  my  wife  can  express.  Here 
was  a  theme  I  was  moved  to  bring  to  life. 

Yes,  here  was  the  play — but  where  was  the  money  to  . 
produce  it  ?  Well,  I  had  "heard  of  mysterious  things  called 
‘  syndicates  ’ !  Having  ascertained  exactly  what  they 
were,  I  set  out  to  form  one!  And  now  succeeded  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  curious  periods  of  my 
journey  onwards.  My  first  step  was  easy  and  most 
enjoyable.  A  letter  from  my  always  helpful  friend,  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  to  Sir  Alfred  Rothschild  brought 
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me  in  touch  with  that  elegant  dilettante  at  his  house  in 
Park  Lane  with  the  artificial  ivy  growing  over  its  outer 
walls.  After  a  gossip  about  pictures  and  an  inspection 
of  his  wonderful  Gainsboroughs,  and  Bouchers,  he 
dismissed  me  with  congratulatory  words,  concerning 
the  powerful  friends  I  possessed,  and  a  substantial 
cheque— to  be  looked  on,  as  he  tactfully  and  kindly 
explained,  merely  as  a  present  towards  the  redecoration 
of  any  theatre  I  might  decide  upon  taking,  rather  than 
an  investment  with  any  hope  of  return. 

Next  came  a  meeting,  arranged  by  the  generous 
connivance  of  our  old  friend,  the  Hon.  Helen  Henniker, 
with  a  wealthy  young  Australian,  who  turned  out  to 
be  a  cousin  by  marriage,  but  whose  chief  interest  in 
the  scheme  was  the  chance  he  saw  of  providing  a  part 
in  the  play  for  a  young  and  very  lovely  lady  in  whom 
he  was  interested  and  who  desired  to  “  go  on  the  stage.” 
Negotiations  were  immediately  called  off.  In  a  some¬ 
what  different  social  stratum  was  a  man  from  Sheffield 
who  was  making  a  fortune  out  of  some  guessing  com¬ 
petition.  He  took  me  into  his  place  of  business  where 
a  swarm^of  giris  were  busily  counting  up  piles  of  postal 
ordem.  Ay,”  he  said,  puffing  his  cigar  and  surveying 
the _ inspiring  scene  with  satisfaction,  “It’s  a  grand 
business,  ^600  a  week  coming  in!”  He  put  himself 
down  for  a  ^^00  share  in  the  Syndicate.  Bless  his  poor 
heart!  There  was  a  kink  somewhere  in  his  ‘business,’ 
which  placed  him  within  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and 
he  was  removed  to  another  sphere  of  influence;  but 
not  before  we  tried  to  touch  him  for  another  ^^500 
when  things  began  to  go  wrong.  He  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  suggestion,  and  observed  “  The  next  man  who 
comes  to  me  for  money  for  the  Theatre  will  set  the 
boot.”  ® 

There  was  one  group  of  “financiers,”  who  caused 
me  endless  waste  of  precious  time,  while  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  my  play  was  kept  on  the  hooks.  They  were 
people  of  means,  but  rneans  of  a  shadowy  nature,  which 
1  could  never  substantiate.  “Cousin  Maxim”  required, 
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for  the  trivial  amount  of  capital  he  proposed  to  embark 
in  the  enterprise,  a  percentage  of  the  receipts  of  each 
performance,  another  percentage  of  the  profits,  a  post 
for  his  son  as  business  manager  at  a  substantial  salary, 
and  an  undertaking  that  certain  lawyer  friends  should 
have  the  drafting  of  all  agreements  with  authors,  theatre 
proprietors,  actors,  etc.,  etc.  “Cousin  Harold,”  to 
whom  he  introduced  me,  and  who  lived  in  a  lordly  flat 
in  Hanover  Square,  required  similar  percentages,  and 
an  agreement  with  me  which  would  bind  me  to  him 
for  this  and  any  succeeding  production. 

I  temporised  with  these  gentlemen  while  I  was  put 
in  touch — ^through  the  kindly  offices  of  George  Ashton, 
of  the  old  and  highly  respected  firm  of  Ashton  and 
Mitchell,  then  of  Bond  Street — with  “Johnnies,”  in 
other  words  with  the  heads  of  the  Johannesburg  Con¬ 
solidated  Investment  Co.,  Ltd.  in  Austin  Friars.  Here 
I  met  the  genial  Tom  Honey,  with  whom  I  continued 
in  warm  friendship  till  his  recent  death — poor  dear  old 
boy — Mr.  Jack  Joel  and  other  Toms  and  Jacks  of  that 
famous  and  rollicking  firm  of  millionaires.  A  true  friend 
to  me  was  Tom  in  the  tight  corners  wherein  I  have 
sometimes  found  myself.  There  were  other  supporters  on 
a  more  modest  scale — my  musical  director  who  supplied 
the  orchestra,  as  a  condition  for  his  subscription,  and  my 
gentle  friend  of  so  many  years  standing,  Simmons,  the 
tobacconist — ^then  of  Piccadilly  and  now  of  Burlington 
Arcade,  though  only  in  name,  alas!  for  he  joined  the 
majority  a  few  years  back.  An  exchange  of  courtesies 
for  the  sake  of  old  times  was  kept  up  between  us  for 
many  years.  I  would  always  send  him  a  box  for  the 
theatre  when  playing  in  London,  and  the  next  morning 
he  would  send  me  a  box  of  my  favourite  cigars,  those 
made  by  the  Hoyo  de  Monterey.  Then  there  was 
Mr.  Theodor,  who  would  sometimes  call  for  my  wife 
and  myself  in  his  elegant  Victoria  and,  with  his  no  less 
elegant  lady,  would  drive  us  down  for  a  breath  of  air 
and  a  sight  of  the  polo  at  Ranelagh.  There  were,  I 
regret  to  say,  less  reputable  members  of  my  Syndicate, 
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One  of  these  was  the  proprietor  of  a  luxurious  cellar 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ’Change  (where  you  could 
bet  on  the  tape),  who,  on  an  unluc%  day,  was  discovered 
to  have  a  private  wire  to  certain  race-courses.  I  caught 
him  on  one  of  his  lucky  days  and  he  flung  me  a  cheque 
without  a  thought  or  an  enquiry,  but  proved  himself 
during  the  run  of  the  play  one  of  the  most  assiduous  and 
business-like  attendants  at  our  board  meetings.  These 
were  held,  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Syndicate,  in  the  little  green-room  at  the  Court 
Theatre  which  I  had  taken  for  the  production  of  our 
play.  He  would  drive  from  the  City  with  other  members 
of  the  Syndicate  to  the  Theatre  in  a  sparkling  mail 
phaeton,  with  a  pair  of  high-stepping  cobs,  his  gold- 
banded  cigar  between  his  teeth,  but  when  the  meeting 
was  over,  he  would  carry  us  off  to  a  neighbouring 
hostelry  for  ‘  Por  Larranagas  ’  and  ‘  Charles  Heidsieck.’ 

As  my  visits  to  the  city  promised  to  be  successful, 
I  had  left  Cousin  Maxim,  Cousin  Harold  and  his  lawyer 
friends  concocting  their  strangulation  terms,  with  an 
alternative  embodying  my  views  and  giving  them  a 
time-limit  within  which  to  agree.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  this  period,  I  found  them  nose  to  nose  with  their 
lawyers,  bent  upon  further  exactions.  I  thanked  them 
for  their  interest  and  patience  in  the  matter,  a  patience 
that  threatened  to  postpone  the  production  of  my  play 
into  a  very  dim  future,  announced  the  completion  of 
my  Syndicate  and,  with  the  discharge  of  this  bomb- 
shell,  wished  them  a  pleasant  morning.  A  Cigarette 
Maker  s  Romance  was  produced  on  November  i  ith, 
1900.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  associating  several  old 
cqmades  with  it ;  Haviland  and  his  wife  (Amy  Coleridge), 
Sidney  Valentine,  Frank  Vernon,  Hamilton  Clarke,  who 
again  composed  the  incidental  music,  and  my  wife,  who 
^peared  as  the  little  cigarette  girl,  Vjera,  beloved  by  the 
J^eception  accorded  the  play  was,  on  the 
whole,  favourable  and  though  the  receipts  were  on  a  low 
^evel,  that  kyel  was  fairly  steady  and  our  expenses  in 
nat  small  Theatre  were  much  lower  than  in  Theatre- 
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land  proper.  Although  a  great  misfortune,  the  death  of 
our  beloved  Sovereign  Queen  Victoria,  fell  upon  the 
country  soon  after  we  started,  we  weathered  this  disaster 
sufficiently  well  to  encourage  us  to  do  what  so  many 
comparatively  successful  enterprises  have  been  tempted 
to  do — ^that  is,  to  sail  our  little  barque,  which  was  navi¬ 
gating  with  safety  the  calm  Belgravian  back-waters, 
into  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  the  West-End. 

About  the  time  when  this  transfer  was  in  contem¬ 
plation  ‘The  Dodo’  (Louis  Austin)  who  still,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  duties  as  private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  watched  over  our  adventures  in  the  managerial 
sea  with  a  parental  eye,  said  to  me  one  day:  “I  spent  a 
pleasant  evening  last  Sunday  with  that  man  Lowenfeld, 
who  has  just  built  a  new  theatre,  called  The  Apollo, 
in  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  Nobody  seems  to  know  quite 
who  or  what  he  is.  People  whisper  ‘Bucket  shop,’ 
and  though  I  don’t  know  precisely  what  a  bucket  shop 
is,  I  understand  it  is  some  illegitimate  method  of  dealing 
in  stocks  and  shares.  He  seems  to  be  extraordinarily 
wealthy,  has  a  charming  wife,  gives  very  chic  dinners 
at  a  flat  decorated  by  Hoydoonk  and  chamber  concerts 
of  ultra-refined  music.  The  latter  is  beyond  me.  I 
hear  his  opening  play  is  a  failure.  Why  not  see  him, 
roy  dear  boy,  why  not  see  him?  The  music  is  a  bore, 

but  his  dinners  really  are - ”  and  he  snapped  his 

fingers  with  gusto.  “  I’ll  get  you  an  invitation ;  he’s 
really  a  very  good  fellow.” 

Lowenfeld  was  a  remarkable-looking  man,  and  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  great  Napoleon.  His 
figure  was  short  and  stout,  and  the  sketch,  “  Napoleon 
lisant,”  by  Girardet,  in  the  collection  of  M.  Cheramy 
might  have  been  of  Lowenfeld  himself.  After  the 
dinner,  which  was  all  Austin  had  pictured,  we  agreed 
to  meet  on  the  following  day  at  his  palatial  offices^  in 
Waterloo  Place,  through  which  I  passed  down  an  aisle 
of  countless  desks,  occupied  by  frenzied  typists,  to  the 
parlour  of  the  great  spider  himself.  I  laid  my  cards 
a  very  poor  hand — on  the  table.  “My  syndicate  has 
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Spent  all  its  money,  the  returns  from  the  performances 
are  small  but  steady.  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  raising  money 
I  wish  I  had  the  resourcefulness  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree ’’ 
He  said:  “He  gets  thousands  while  you  get  hundreds 
Let  me  see  your  salary-list.  H’m!  Now,  my  friend' 
you  sack  all  your  managers.  Go  out  and  get  /loo  and 
open  at  the  “Apollo”  on  Saturday,  May  nth.  Good¬ 
bye,  come  for  a  drive  with  your  wife  in  my  coach  next 
Sunday,  hein?''  I  carried  the  offer  to  my  Syndicate 
who  ^agreed  to  the  transfer  of  the  play  to  his  Theatre 
We  ‘sacked’  the  poor  managers,  but  the  ^loo  was  a 
difficult  flower  to  raise.  However,  my  wife,  as  usual 
came  to  the  rescue.  Her  inexhaustible  stoking  once 
more  saved  the  situation,  as  it  had  done  many  a  time 
before  when  unexpected  demands  fell  upon  us  from 
lavwers,  insurance  offices  and  dramatic  authors. 


And  suddenly  my  dear  old  ‘Pater’  died. 

During  the  difficult  _  days  through  which  we  had 
passed  we  had  seen  him  only  on  Sundays  when  he 
would  spend  the  day  with  us  in  Avenue  Road.  On  one 
such  occasion,  we  were  all  greatly  alarmed  and  puzzled 
by  his  having  a  sudden  and  violent  haemorrhage.  He 
would  not  hear  of  a  doctor’s  attention  and  rather  than 
add  to  our  anxieties  at  this  time  by  coming  to  our 
home,  he  insisted  upon  being  placed  in  Guy’s  Hospital. 
His  condition  puzzled  the  staff  and,  upon  my  afking 
the  visiting  physician  at  his  house  in  Harley  Street 
was  the  trouble,  he  frankly  admitted 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  advised  an  early  removal  to 
our  home.  I  procured  an  ambulance  at  once  and  gave 
him_  half  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  sustain  him  during 
his  journey,  from  which  he  took  an  occasional  swig,-- 

+  k  m  ^  please  me,  for  he  was  almost  too  weak 

to  hold  the  bottle  to  his  lips.  I  followed  the  ambulance 
bicycle,  as  it  threaded  its  way  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  City  and  up  to  Regent’s  Park. 


death  of  my  father 
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Our  own.  doctor  was  equally  puzzled  by  his  symptoms 
and  postponed  any  pronouncement  on  the  case  till  the 
following  day.  Then  we  heard  the  dread  news  that  he 
was  suffering  from  sarcoma  and  had  only  a  few  days 
to  live.  He  was  not  a  tractable  patient — ^the  old  domin¬ 
ating  dear!  He  took  a  violent  dislike  to  one  of  his 
nurses,  who  had  what  sounded  to  him  an  affected  way 
of  talking.  “Cheep!  cheep!  Ya-ap,  ya-ap,”  he  sneered, 
half  conscious,  “Oxford  rot,  send  her  away.”  He 
passed  out  of  one  period  of  coma  into  another  and, 
when  returning  to  consciousness,  prayed  that  he  might 
have  another  of  those  “beautiful  sleeps.”  He  took  my 
hand  in  his  own — still  big-boned  and  muscular — and, 
wringing  it  hard,  he  said:  “I  have  had  a  fear  that  this 
may  be  the  end.”  Just  before  the  tide  went  out,  in 
one  of  his  “beautiful  sleeps,”  a  solitary  tear  fell  slowly 
down  his  cheek  and  I  recalled  old  Arkel’s  words  at 
the  bedside  of  Melisande,  “Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.” 
He  died  on  May  6th,  when  the  fruit  trees  were  at 
their  loveliest  in  our  garden,  and  we  wreathed  his 
ponderous,  combative,  kindly  brow  with  apple  blossoms. 
R.I.P. 

He  took  so  much  that  was  elusive  and  contradictory 
in  my  character  with  more  patience  than  it  deserved, 
swallowed  his  profound  disappointment  when  it  was 
obvious  that  I  could  not  follow  in  his  steps  and  sought 
every  means  to  set  me  firmly  on  the  path  I  had  so 
half-heartedly  chosen.  He  once  betrayed  a  deep  faith 
in  me  with  a  word  which  has  always  spurred  me  to 
aim  at  the  highest  in  my  job,  though  we^  were  quite 
inarticulate  and  monosyllabic  in  each  other’s  company. 
I  had  invited  one  of  the  members  of  the  Lyceum  com¬ 
pany  to  meet  my  father  when  we  visited  New  ’iork, 
and  something  was  said  about  my  chances  as  an  actor. 
My  friend  doubtfully  remarked:  “Oh,  I  think  he  will 
do  something  in  it.”  “Do  something!'’  roared  my 
father,  “he  will  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession!” 
I  only  repeat  his  words  because  his  faith  has  always 
been  one  of  my  most  radiant  inspirations,  through  all 
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the  difficulties  which  have  beset  my  path,  and  because 
— may  I  say  it  to  other  fathers  ? — although  such  a  belief 
may  be  far  from  realised,  the  expression  of  it  to  a  son 
is  like  a  star  to  his  endeavours. 

I  returned  from  our  last  small  journey  together  to 
Avenue  Road  where  my  managers  were  wrestling  with 
the  contract  for  my  occupancy  of  the  Apollo,  to  inform 
them  of  the  bitter  fact  that  I  had  to  “  sack  ”  them,  to 
squeeze  in  rehearsals  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande,  for  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell’s  coming  series  of  matinees  at  the 
Royalty  Theatre  within  two  days,  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  new  one-act  play  Toff  Jim  to  precede  A 
Cigarette  Maker’s  Romance  at  the  Apollo,  and  to  make 
final  arrangements  for  our  opening  that  Theatre  on 
the  same  night  (Saturday,  May  nth). 

It  is  in  the  moments  of  such  a  complex  strain  that 
one  thanks  Heaven  for  the  example  of  an  Irving  and 
the  lessons  of  endurance  which  that  rough  old  nurse, 
the  Lyceum,  taught  me. 

The  first  matinee  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande  was  a 
thrilling  remembrance.  ‘Mrs.  Pat.’  as  “Melisande” 
came  into  my  dressing-room  smoking  her  cigar,  and 
looking  like  a  picture  of  George  Sand,  full  of  sympathy 
with  my  loss  and  excitement  at  the  presence  of  Maeter¬ 
linck  himself  in  the  Theatre.  The  audience  was  bound¬ 
lessly  enthusiastic  at  the  end  of  the  play  and  continued 
their  applause,  it  is  said,  for  twenty  minutes.  Further 
matinees  were  given  on  the  14th,  irth,  i6th  and  17th 
of  that  month. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  George  Arliss  on  this 
occasion.  I  had  admired  his  subtle  performance  in 
Max  Beerbohm’s  remarkable  little  play  The  Happy 
Hypocrite,  which  Mrs.  Campbell  had  recently  produced. 
He  was  playing,  with  inimitable  humour  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  part  of  the  old  servitor,  who,  with  maudlin 
incoherence,  in  relating  the  incidents  of  the  tragic  death 
of  Pelleas  and  recalhng  the  fact  that  he  had  just  been 
down  to  the  cellar,  pauses  to  try  and  recollect  what 
had  taken  him  there!  Arliss  disappeared  from  London 
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soon  afterwards — he  was  another  of  the  rare  dramatic 
spirits  which  London  can  so  callously  disregard— only 
to  develop  very  quietly  into  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  affectionately  regarded  “stars”  in  America. 

Toff  Jim,  which  was  produced  as  an  additional  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  bill  at  the  Apollo,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  reference.  It  was  by  Fred  Wright,  Junior,  a 
brother,  of  course,  of  Huntley  and  Haidee  Wright,  It 
was  just  such  a  piece  of  stark  realism  as  Somerset 
Maugham  has  since  given  us  now  and  again,  e.g.  in 
Rain,  and  was  undoubtedly  before  its  time.  The  brutal 
truth  of  this  Whitechapel  incident  captured  me,  and 
gave  my  wife  an  opportunity  of  playing  another  Cockney 
part,  even  more  powerfully  drawn  than  “Em’ly  Jane,” 
in  Rosina  Filippi’s  duologue — An  Idyl  of  Seven  Diah, 
which  she  had  played  at  several  charity  matinees  with 
Sir  (then  Mr.)  Nigel  Playfair.  The  realism  of  Toff  Jim 
shocked  many  of  the  critics,  and  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  her  in  such  self-sacrificing  roles  as 
“  Mimi  ”  and  “  Vjera,  ”  were  appalled  at  the  unblushing 
truth  of  her  picture  of  an  East-End  street-walker.  The 
members  of  my  little  Syndicate  sent  up  a  wail  of  appre¬ 
hension  for  the  safety  of  our  enterprise,  but  Coquelin 
aine,  who  was  in  London  at  the  time,  saw  it  and 
said,  at  a  public  function,  that  it  was  the  one  thing 
which  had  impressed  him  in  the  London  Theatre  1 

Alas  for  our  hopes!  Receipts  at  the  Apollo  fell  far 
below  those  at  the  Court  Theatre.  The  old  story, — 
much  enthusiasm,  every  appearance  of  prosperity, 
meagre  returns,  a  wide  belief  that  we  were  becoming 
the  richest  people  in  the  profession,  and  a  dread  of  the 
butcher’s  bill.  The  members  of  our  small  Syndicate 
were  splendid.  They  heard,  with  a  grin,  that  the 
treasury  was  empty,  that  Lowenfeld  insisted  upon  with¬ 
drawing  the  play  and  substituting  The  Only  Way, 
slapped  me  on  the  back  and  filed  out  with  friendly 
shouts  of  “  So  long,  old  chap,  better  luck  next  time.” 

Meanwhile,  rumours  filled  the  columns  of  dramatic 
gossip.  I  was  to  stage  a  huge  production  of  Rienzi. 
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I  had  concluded  arrangements  for  a  light  comedy  from 
the  French  of  Janvier:  I  was  to  revive  Romeo  and  Juliet 
with  Mrs.  Brown-Potter,  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Miss 
Kate  Rorke,  Miss  Maud  Adams,  Miss  Lily  Brayton  or 
Miss  Lena  Ashwell  for  my  leading  lady  and  I  was  to 
produce  a  new  version  of  Lytton’s  story  on  Eugene 
Aram,  to  be  called  Through  Deep  Waters.  This  last 
discovery  was  the  only  one  which  was  founded  on  any 
fact.  My  wife  and  I  had  been  engaged  for  some  time 
past  on  a  play,  dealing  with  the  Eugene  Aram  theme, 
of  which  more  anon,  but  I  had  quite  forgotten,  until 
I  looked  up  the  old  Press-cuttings,  that  we  ever  con¬ 
templated  using  the  above  title.  It  must  have  been 
inspired  by  the  depth  of  the  financial  waters  which  at 
that  time  were  again  threatening  to  engulf  us.  We 
closed  the  season  at  the  Apollo  on  July  5th.  We  were 
again  without  a  Theatre,  without  a  play  and  the  money¬ 
lenders  were  licking  their  lips  at  the  prey  they  saw  in 
sight. 

By  a  final  stroke  of  irony,  one  of  the  very  managers 
whom  Lowenfeld  had  insisted  upon  my  dismissing, 
Leonard  Lillies,  was  the  one  individual  to  point  out 
the  calm  waters  that  lay  beyond  the  dangerous  head¬ 
land  towards  which  we  were  drifting. 

Said  he;  “Why  don’t  you  take  The  Only  Way  into 
the  provinces  again.?” 

^  Said  I:  ‘  My  dear  fellow,  the  thing  lost  heavily  on 
Its  previous  tour.” 

Said  he:  Never  mind,  cut  your  expenses  down  to 
two  hundred  a  week  and  try  it  again.  It  has  left  a  deep 
impression  all  through  the  country.” 

It  was  a  policy  of  despair,  but  I  took  his  advice.  How 
I  raised  enough  capital  to  start  the  tour  I  do  not  know, 
for^^I  have  a^shameful  remembrance  of  being  reduced 
to  popping  my  watch  a  few  weeks  before  its  outset, 
but  the  thing  w-as  done.  We  opened  our  tour  in  New¬ 
castle,  played  to  crowded  audiences  there  and  at  every 
subsequent  city,  made  a  handsome  profit  the  first  week, 
and  have  never  looked  back. 
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,  The  period  of  our  tribulations  was  over!  An  unex¬ 
pected  reward  fell  to  us ;  a  long  period  of  independence 
in  the  ordering  of  our  plans  for  the  future,  freedom 
from  all  other  considerations  than  our  work,  and  means 
to  realise  our  highest  ambitions.  Though  the  storm 
has  sometimes  gathered  over  our  heads,  has  threatened 
to  engulf  us  when  we  have  returned  to  that  maelstrom, 
London,  we  have  always  possessed  that  happy  region 
in  reserve  where  in  peace  and  security  we  could  take 
our  most  ambitious  flights,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  had  a  public  to  encourage  and  support  us  in 
the  British  provinces. 

And  so  The  Only  Way  owes  to  Leonard  Lillies  its 
amazing  longevity.  After  our  grinding  experience  with 
it  in  London,  we  might  have  dropped  it;  but  we  made 
that  one  more  effort  and  the  tide  turned.  Crowded 
houses  greeted  us  everywhere.  Truthfully  I  may  say 
that  for  many  years  afterwards  the  houses  grew  bigger 
and  bigger.  I  remember  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  our 
visits  to  the  Court  Theatre,  Liverpool,  the  queues 
waiting  for  entrance  to  the  pit  and  the  gallery  along 
Lime  Street,  Elliott  Street,  and  Charlotte  Street,  very 
nearly  met — a  sight  which  our  old  friend  “  Mac,”  at  the 
stage-door,  declared  he  had  not  seen  in  all  his  forty 
years  of  duty.  Even  London,  at  long  last,  backed  its 
always  gracious  enthusiasm  with  payment  in  hard  cash, 
and  the  last  time  we  revived  the  play  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  in  the  autumn  of  1921,  we  played  it  to  audiences 
which  nightly  averaged  3,000  persons. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Frank  B.  O’Neill  joins  us.  Productions  of  Eugene  Aram  story  as  After  AIL 
‘Mr.  Fitzmaurice  King’  drifts  into  the  story:  his  identity  with  Rev.  Canon 
Langbridge.  The  mystery  of  the  collaborator  in  The  Only  Way  deepens 
Canon  Langbridge  as  “The  Jackal”  unmasked.  His  work  on  After  All 
Its  production  in  Dublin.  Visits  to  Eaton  Hall  with  A  Cigarette  Maker's 
Romance  and  to  Sandringham.  Oom  Paul’s  dachshunds.  Faults  in  After 
All  remedied.  Preparations  for  visit  to  United  States.  Should  authors 
read  their  plays  to  the  cast? 

The  tour  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter  started 
on  September  2nd,  1901.  Our  programme  was  The 
Only  Way  every  night,  with  the  exception  of  Friday, 
when  we  gave  A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance.  This 
time  was  memorable  for  another  reason.  Frank  Bernard 
O’Neill  joined  me  as  my  business-manager.  He  has 
been  with^  me  for  thirty-two  years.  His  father  was 
G.  B.  O’Neill,  a  well-known  painter  of  the  School  of 
Mulready,  and_  distinguished  for  his  pictures  in  the 
English  domestic  genre,  so  popular  in  the  mid- Victorian 
period,  another  of  whose  sons  is  Mr.  Norman  O’Neill, 
the  composer,  who  has  written  the  incidental  music  for 
most  of  my  plays.^  Indeed,  I  remember  with  pleasure 
that  I  gave  him  his  first  commission  in  this  work — for 
my  production  of  Hamlet. 

We  met  Frank  during  one  of  our  visits  to  East  Preston. 
He  was  then  coaching,  (he  is  an  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College, 
growing  grapes  and  breeding  ‘wire-hairs.’ 
Hus  friends  called  him  ‘Tommy.’  I  never  heard  why. 
Tommy^  he  became  to  us.  Tommy  he  has  been  to 
us  ever  since.  I  must  not  say  all  I  think  of  him  for  he 
would  be  intensely  embarrassed.  If  men  of  few  words 
are  the  best  men,  then  he  is  among  life’s  chosen  ones, 
bagacity,  integrity,  patience,  a  trained  mind,  a  coolly 
balanced  judgment,  are  his.  In  business,  the  interests 
or  one  person  alone  count — mine.  He  has  been  to  me, 
indeed,  what  Horatio  was  to  Hamlet. 
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‘As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing, 

A  man  that  fortune’s  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta’en  with  equal  thanks  ...” 

How  often  have  I  thought  of  my  friend,  Tommy 
O’Neill,  when  speaking  the  words  that  follow. 

“ .  .  .  and  blest  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune’s  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.” 

It  was  my  wife  with  her  singular  intuition  who  chose 
for  me  this  friend  of  so  many  years.  Of  the  duties  of  a 
business-manager  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  when  he 
joined  us.  But  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  job  is 
not  difficult  to  master,  and  his  own  native  wisdom  soon 
supplied  that  guiding  power  which  the  higher  order  of 
business-managers  must  possess. 

This  tour  took  us  to  Dublin  for  a  visit  of  two  weeks, 
and  here,  on  October  yth,  we  produced  our  play  on 
the  subject  of  “Eugene  Aram,”  which  we  called  After 
All.  The  play  had  already  been  a  long  time  in  the 
making,  and  I  must  go  back  to  that  time  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Theatre  when  I  was  producing  Capt.  Basil 
Hood’s  lb  and  Little  Christina  there,  to  connect  the 
story  with  the  moment  of  its  production  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin. 

There  drifts  into  the  story  a  quaint  figure — I  will  not 
say  “half  devil,  half  angel,”  but  with  the  artistic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  angelic  and  the  satanic — ^whom  it  is 
impossible  to  recall  without  a  warm  thrill  of  humour 
and  affection;  one  who  had  latterly  played,  unknown  to 
us,  an  important  part  in  our  lives  and  who  was  to  fill  in 
the  future  a  corner  most  gratefully  cherished  in  our 
hearts.  I  was  consuming  a  chop  in  my  small  office  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  one  noon,  when  the  hall- 
keeper  announced,  “  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  King  to  see  you, 
sir.”  I  tried  hard  to  recall  the  name,  which  had  a 
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familiar  ring  about  it.  Then  the  thought  of  our  old 
play,  Rouget  de  Ulsle,  sprang  into  my  mind,  and  I  re¬ 
membered  the  authors  were  Freeman  Wills  and  ‘A 
Fitzmaurice  King.’  “Show  him  in,”  I  said,  and,  as  a 
slight  clerical  figure  popped  his  head  through  the  open 
door,  I  could  not  help  greeting  him  with  a  paraphrase 
of  Mrs.  Gamp’s  on  a  certain  historical  occasion.  “  My 
dear  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  King,  I  didn’t  believe  there  was 
no  such  person.”  “A  nom  deplume”  he  said,  glancing 
knowingly  at  me  with  a  coy  look  which  reminded  me  at 
the  same  moment  of  Tenniel’s  Walrus  and  of  Penley  in 
The  Private  SecTetary.  “My  name  is  Langbridge — -the 
Rev.  Frederick  Langbridge  of  Limerick.”  I  invited 
him  to  join  me  in  a  chop,  but  he  said  he  would  prefer  a 
little  brandy  and  water.  So  began  a  long  and  warm 
friendship  temporarily  sundered  by  his  departure,  not  so 
long  ago,  to  a  Paradise,  the  contemplation  of  which 
alternately  awed  and  amused  him.  I  bore  him  off  to 
our  house  in  Avenue  Road,  where  we  fell  to  discussing 
books  and  plays ;  and  as  we  lingered  round  an  old  book¬ 
case,  talking  over  The  Only  Way — ^with  which  it  struck 
me,  for  a  clergjTOan  in  remote  Limerick,  he  was  un- 
^countably^  familiar — and  the  puzzling  authorship  of 
Freeman  \^ills5  he  remarked  mysteriously,  ^^Ah!  some 
day  the  truth  of  that  matter  will  be  known.”  I  looked 
at  him  sharply,  but  only  met  an  arch  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Mimi  and  I  had  begun  work  sometime  ago  on  this 
adaptation  of  Lytton’s  novel,  Eugene  Aram.  Again  we 
had  sought  the  collaboration  of  the  Rev.  Freeman  Wills, 
who  vtty  readily  agreed.  ^  Forthwith  we  set  to  work 
with  the  same  method  which  had  proved  so  successful 
m  the  case  of  The  Only  Way.  This  method,  stated  very 
briefly-’  was  that  _  we  constructed  the  plot  and  our 
collaborator  supplied  the  writing.  The  play  was  to  be 
in  a  Prmogue  and  three  Acts,  culminating  with  the 
trial  of  Eugene  Aram.  The  scenario  of  the  Prologue 
was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Wills,  and  was  returned  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  It  was  magnificent.  For  attack, 
terseness,  vivid  characterization,  and  swift  dash  to  the 
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climax,  in  its  way,  I  never  read  anything  better.  I  said 
to  my  wife,  “This  is  the  same  hand  which  wrote  my 
speech  in  the  Trial  Scene  of  The  Only  Way.  Is  it 
possible  that  Wills’s  ‘jackal’  is  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Langbridge,  otherwise  his  old  collaborator  Mr.  A. 
Fitzmaurice  King?”  We  invited  him  to  pay  ns  a  little 
visit.  If  this  was  the  jackal  the  sooner  we  settled  down 
to  work  together  on  the  new  play  the  better.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  quaint  and  characteristic  arrival  from 
Ireland.  He  was,  I  think,  about  this  time  made  Canon 
of  Limerick  Cathedral.  Travelling  invariably  caused 
a  rush  of  blood  to  his  head,  and  he  reached  our  house, 
grasping  the  umbrella,  from  which  he  never  parted, 
in  a  condition  dangerously  bordering  upon  apoplexy. 
Strong  mustard  and  water  in  a  foot-bath  was  at  once 
prescribed  by  my  wife.  The  quaint  and  charming 
picture  of  it  all  comes  before  my  mind’s  eye — The 
Canon  seated  on  a  low  prie-Dieu,  his  clerical  trousers 
rolled  above  his  knees,  so  tightly  strained  up  with  his 
braces  that  it  was  a  marvel  he  could  bend  to  sit  down; 
his. feet  plunged  in  steaming  water  and  mustard;  his 
watering  eye  twinkling  up  at  us,  through  clouds  of 
smarting  vapour;  his  faithful  briar,  through  which  he 
drew  intermittent  puffs,  poised  in  his  hand,  and  the 
purple  flood  in  his  head  being  gradually  drawn  down  to 
his  blushing  extremities! 

Upon  the  subject  of  his  share  in  The  Only  Way, 
however,  he  was  impenetrable,  though  he  confessed  to 
having  written  the  Prologue  of  our  new  play.  This  was 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  my  wife  and  he  settled 
down  to  days  of  hard  labour  on  the  work.  The  truth 
could  not  be  hidden  much  longer,  however,  and  this  is 
how  it  came  out.  My  wife  and  he  had  reached  that 
point  in  the  play  where  Richard  Houseman — Eugene 
Aram’s  accomplice — has  sought  him  out  in  order  to 
levy  blackmail.  I  told  Langbridge  that  I  wanted  Aram 
to  turn  upon  his  tormentor  with  a  fierce  cataract  of 
words,  using  such  language  and  threats  as  only  so  foul 
a  rascal  as  Houseman  would  understand.  To  look  at  the 
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gentle  Canon,  seated  modestly  upon  the  edge  of  a  chair, 
his  legs  pressed  even  more  modestly  together  and  drawn 
up  to  his  chin,  showing  much  white  sock,  his  mild, 
blue  eyes  veiled  beneath  lids  quivering  with  harmless 
fun,  was  to  feel  the  sheer  impossibility  of  his  sinking  to 
such  depths  of  coarse  invective  as  I  imagined  Eugene 
Aram  should  pour  forth — or  of  even  having  ever  heard 
during  his  sheltered  life  such  words  as  I  felt  Aram 
should  use.  He  said,  like  a  friendly  robin,  with  a  coy 
cock  of  his  head  and  a  deferential  raising  of  his  eye¬ 
brows,  “  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  can  do  it.  Will  you 
give  me  a  few  moments  alone  in  the  garden  ?  ”  I  can 
see_  him  now,  his  little  black  figure  outlined  against  the 
white  summer-house  which  stood  at  the  end  of  our  lawn. 
Before  this,  he  took  a  solemn  stand,  his  umbrella 
tucked  carefully  under  his  arm,  making  it  most  difficult 
to  manipulate  the  old  envelope  on  which  he  was  dotting 
down  the  speech  with  a  pencil  held  in  the  other  hand, 
puffing  gentle  whiffs  from  his  blackened  briar,  quite 
unconscious  of  my  wife  and  myself  who  clung  together 
at  the  window  in  paroxysms  of  delight  at  the  spectacle, 
pausing  awhile,  his  head  and  his  pencil  raised  in  the  air, 
while  he  evolved  each  sentence  of  the  speech,  still 
staring  hard  at  the  white  w^alls  of  the  summer-house. 
Then  he  would  slowly  turn  and  take  a  few  steps  towards 
the  house  (while  we  would  spring  behind  the  curtains)  but 
always  to  wander  back,  closely  confronting  the  summer¬ 
house,  whose  blank  walls  appeared  to  inspire  him  afresh. 

At  last,  with  a  final  cock  of  his  head,  he  turned,  tripped 
up^  the  path  and  hopped  into  our  drawing-room  with  a 
chirrup  of  triumph.  “Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “I 
believe  I’ve  got  it,”  and  then,  seated  upon  the  edge  of  an 
insecure  music-stool,  there  issued  from  him,  in  the 
plaintive  voice  of  one  reading  the  Collect  for  the  Day, 
a  torrent  of  foul  and  shocking  invective,  exploded  in  such 
magnificently  consonantal  sounds  as  an  actor  seldom  has 
the  chance  of  getting  his  teeth  into,  and  which,  on  the 
first  night  at  the  old  Avenue  Theatre  by  Charing 
Cross,  fairly  brought  down  the  house.  Here  is  the  speech : 
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“You  dare  to  pit  your  will  against  mine!  You  come  to 
me,  shaking  a  stubby  finger,  yow-red-faced,  red-eyed,  husky 
Richard  Houseman,  come  threatening  me!  Carry  your 
pimples,  fool,  to  another  market;  I’m  not  scared  by  hiccoughs. 
Why,  man,  I  have  you  knotted  on  my  hook,  a  broken  worm 
with  scarce  the  strength  to  wriggle.  You  cherish  the  creasy 
neck  Heaven  built  for  the  hangman;  you  love  your  stinking 
life,  and  there  I  have  you.  For  mine — I  bear  it.  I  will  see 
it  out,  if  I  may  do  that  freely  and  unpestered.  But  if  in 
your  unclean  depth  there  crawls  a  purpose  of  playing  spy 
on  me  and  on  the  woman  who  loves  me  I’ll  pull  you  by 
your  pipkin-handle  ears,  where  they  shall  keep  you,  till — 
snap — ^your  neck  shall  dangle  like  a  broken  rush,  and  after  that 
shall  hang  you  till  you  blow  down  in  the  night  like  rotten 
fruit;  and  all  the  countryside  shall  plug  its  nose  and  the 
four  winds  shall  run  from  Richard  Houseman.” 

“Mr.  Langbridge,”  suddenly  exclaimed  my  wife,  “I 
believe  it  was  you  who  wrote  that  magnificent  speech  for 
Jack  in  the  Tribunal  scene  of  The  Only  WayT 

Caught,  as  it  were,  in  the  literary  act,  he  gave  us  an 
arch  look  over  the  top  of  imaginary  pince-nez,  and 
blushingly  owned  the  soft  impeachment.  “Do  you 
know — -I’m  afraid  I  did.” 

“I  believe,”  I  said,  “further,  that  you  wrote  every  word 
which  either  we  did  not  write  ourselves  or  did  not  copy 
from  Dickens.” 

“Do  you  know,  ”  he  said,  lightly  chafing  with  his  one 
hand  the  back  of  the  other,  “I  don’t  know  how  Wills 
reconciled  it  to  his  conscience,  but - ” 

So  here  was  the  ‘jackal,’  and  here  was  the  mystery  of 
the  authorship  of  The  Only  Way,  never  to  be  solved 
further ;  for,  alas !  both  the  Rev.  Canon  Langbridge  and 
Lt.-Col.  the  Rev.  Freeman  Wills — my  ‘two  parson 
playwrights,’  as  they  have  been  irreverently  called — have 
gone  before. 

There  were  technical  difficulties,  which  took  a  little 
time  to  overcome,  before  we  could  announce  on  the 
playbills  the  fact  of  Canon  Langbridge’s  collaboration, 
and  our  friend  became  a  little  impatient  at  the  delay. 
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Paragraphs,  inspired  from  Limerick,  began  to  appear  in 
various  journals.  “  It  may  not  be  generally  known  ” — 
so,  invariably  they  would  run — “that  the  Rev.  Canon 
Langbridge  had  a  large  hand  in  the  writing  of  The 
Only  Way.  Difficulties  which  prevented  the  inclusion 
of  his  name  as  part-author  have  now  been  surmounted 
.  .  .  etc.  etc.”  At  last  we  were  able  to  announce  the 
truth,  and  henceforward  the  joint  names  of  Freeman 
Wills  and  Frederick  Langbridge  have  always  appeared  as 
co-authors. 

After  All  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin, 
on  October  7th,  1901.  Lord  Dudley,  who  was  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  honoured  our  first  per¬ 
formance.  Lord  Lytton  was  also  present,  and  most  of 
the  leaders  of  Dublin  Society.  The  play  had  a  most 
flattering  reception,  and  our  old  associate  of  Lyceum 
days,  Amy  Coleridge,  and  my  wife  played  the  two 
principal  women’s  parts.  Frank  Vernon,  Michael 
Sherbrooke  and  Fred  Wright  senior  (who  had  recently 
joined  our  company)  were  in  the  cast. 

In  digression,  I  must  say  a  word  about  ‘Daddy  Wright,’ 
as  we  all  called  him.  He  was  the  father  of  all  those  clever 
children,  Haidee,  Fred,  Percy  and  Huntley.  He  was  a 
fairly  old  man  when  he  joined  us.  He  and  his  wife  had 
had  a  long  and  arduous  life — mostly,  I  think,  in  the 
provinces,  and  his  children  thought  it  was  high  time  they 
should  retire  and  take  things  easily  in  the  autumn  of 
their  days.  A  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gunners- 
bury  was  bought  between  the  children,  and  Daddy 
willingly  resigned  himself  in  peace  and  security  to  his 
garden  and  his  greenhouse.  Here  he  slowly  wilted, 
like  an  unwatered  petunia.  Deprived  of  the  inspiration 
of  his  audiences  and  his  accustomed  travel,  he  was 
gradually  sinking  into  senility.  His  wife  took  the  matter 
into  her  hands,  brought  the  old  fellow  to  see  us  in 
Avenue  Road  and  declared  that  unless  he  got  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  act  he  would  surely  die.  We  engaged  him  on 
the  spot  and  he  remained  with  us  for  many  years. 

The  new  play,  after  its  preliminary  canter  in  Dublin, 
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justified  a  production  in  town.  Herbert  Sleath  took  a 
share  in  the  venture,  and  a  lease  of  the  Avenue  Theatre 
was  acquired  for  its  production  on  December  21st,  1901, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  tour. 

The  three  weeks  preceding  its  presentation  were  hectic. 

A.  A  performance  at  Eaton  Hall  on  January  7th. 

B.  A  Royal  Command  to  appear  at  Sandringham  on 
the  nth.  C.  New  people  for  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  in  After  All  to  be  rehearsed  and  all 
arrangements  made  for  our  opening  on  the  15th. 

A.  This  is  a  most  delightful  remembrance.  Princess 
Christian  was  forming  a  fund  for  a  memorial  in  Cape 
Town  Cathedral  to  those  who  had  fallen  during  the 
Boer  War.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster 
undertook  to  give  a  performance  at  their  Cheshire  home 
to  help  the  cause,  and  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  to 
visit  Eaton  Hall  and  do  A  Cigarette  Maker’s  Romance. 
A  reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  scenery  used  in 
London  was  made.  A  tiny  stage  was  built  in  the 
Duke’s  library  and  the  play  was  given  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th.  Afterwards,  we  were  entertained  by  the 
Duchess  at  a  Lucullan  banquet.  We  scrambled  oif 
in  the  morning  to  get  in  a  rehearsal  for  After  All  and  my 
wife  was  presented  by  His  Grace  with  an  addition  to  our 
kennel  at  Avenue  Road  in  the  form  of  a  Dachshund. 
Poor  ‘Jock  ’ :  he  was  far  from  the  land  where  he  was  bred, 
and  never  settled  down.  He  was  one  of  a  pair  left 
behind  in  Paul  Kruger’s  establishment  when  the  latter 
hurriedly  departed.  The  Duke  had  taken  charge  of 
them  and  brought  them  to  England.  What  was  the 
fate  of  the  other,  I  never  heard,  but  Jock  used  to  spend 
all  day  trotting  round  the  garden  looking,  like  the  Count 
in  A  Cigarette  Maker’s  Romance,  for  the  friends  who 
never  came.  He  fixed  his  affections  upon  our  children’s 
governess  and  would  curl  up  behind  her  back  as  we  sat  at 
table.  He  would  eat  nothing,  and  as  soon  as  our  meal 
was  over,  he  would  drop  off  and  resume  his  weary  trot. 
We  made  up  our  minds  to  ask  His  Grace  to  take  him 
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back  to  his  companion,  but  we  were  too  late;  for  Jock 
was  discovered  one  morning  curled  up,  in  a  neat  curve, 
on  a  heap  of  grass — which  the  gardener  had  left  in  a 
corner  near  the  green-house — resting  at  last  from  his 
anxious  quest. 

B.  We  had  barely  drawn  breath  upon  our  return  to 
town  when  we  received  a  command  from  His  Majesty 
the  King  to  repeat  our  performance  of  A  Cigarette  Maker' s 
Romance  at  Sandringham.  The  Duke  most  kindly  lent 
us  his  miniature  production,  which  was  rushed  off 
across  country  to  Norfolk.  Thither  we  all  repaired  in 
the  care  of  our  genial  friend  George  Ashton,  who  always 
arranged  the  Court  entertainments.  A  superb  luncheon 
was  served  for  the  company  upon  the  train  to  Wolferton, 
a  hurried  rehearsal  was  run  through  to  accustom  our¬ 
selves  to  the  limited  proportions  of  the  stage,  and  the 
performance  commenced  at  lo  p.m.  Among  the  guests 
were  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  (now  our  beloved 
Sovereigns),  Prince  and  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark, 
the  Marquis  de  Several  and  our  good  friend.  Sir 
Frederick  Milner.  After  the  performance,  we  were 
presented  to  the  Kang  and  Queen.  His  Majesty  com¬ 
plimented  us  upon  a  “  sad  play  beautifully  acted.”  The 
Queen,  with  her  characteristic  care  for  all  about  her, 
seemed  only  concerned  that  my  wife  should  not  catch 
cold  as  we  stood  during  our  presentation,  and  threw  a 
shawl  over  her  shoulders.  We  were  entertained  at 
supper,  and  were  driven  back  to  Wolferton  by  cars  to 
catch  a  special  train  for  London,  starting  at  one  in  the 
morning.’-  We  arrived  at  about  3.0  a.m.,  imparted  our 
experiences  to  the  newspaper  representatives  who  were 
awaiting  our  return,  and  had  to  go  down  to  the  Avenue 
Theatre  after  a  few  hours’  rest  for  final  rehearsals 
of  After  All,  due  for  production  in  three  days. 

C.  The  important  members  who  had  joined  the  cast 

<  ^  I^riod  I  was  ^naturaliy  credited  by  the  charitable  as  possessing  a 

swelled  head  of  incredible  proportions.  I  was  reported  to  have  expected 
to  sup  with  the  King,  and  did  so  with  Willie  Clarkson.  Quite  true!  and  a 
more  courteousj,  tactful  and  charming  fellow  guest  no  one  could  have  had. 
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were:  Miss  Mabel  Terry-Lewis,  for  the  leading  lady’s 
part  and  Julius  Knight,  an  old  Lyceum  associate,  for  the 
jeune  premier.  On  the  opening  night,  I  suffered  nay 
first  attack  of  gout,  and  went  through  the  performance  in 
agony.  That  old  enemy  has  always  lain  in  wait  for  me 
at  critical  moments.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  felt  the 
performance  of  this  play  was  a  critical  moment — 
perhaps  it  was  because  of  His  Majesty’s  excellent 
champagne - 

There  were  two  things  about  that  play,  which,  in  my 
opinion  were  wrong.  First,  too  much  comic  relief.  I 
enjoyed  Langbridge’s  sense  of  humour  so_  much  when 
reading  it,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  might  bore 
an  audience.  Perhaps  I  should  have  realised  this  at 
rehearsal,  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  serious  interruptions 
caused  by  our  visit  to  Eaton  Hall  and  to  Sandringham, 
I  had  left  the  ‘production’  of  this  scene  to  Aubrey 
Fitzgerald,  who  I  knew  enjoyed  its  uproarious  fun,  but 
neither  of  us  had  realised  the  fact  that  it  formed  too 
large  a  bulge  on  the  proportions  of  the  play.  Second, 
the  Trial  Scene.  In  this  Aram — as  in  history — defended 
himself  and  pleaded  “not  guilty.”  My  author’s  motive 
here  was  that  Aram  refused  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  name 
of  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  become  engaged,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  lie.  But  the  moral  sense  of  the^  audience 
was  confused  and  they  instinctively  turned  against  Aram 
when  he  tried  to  prove  at  the  trial  that  he  was  innocent. 
For  the  rest,  though  he  received  a  verdict  of  “not  guilty,” 
this  could  not  restore  peace  to  his  soul  or  justify  his 
marrying  the  lady.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but, 
after  the  close  of  the  trial,  privately  to  confess  his  guilt 
and  release  her  from  her  troth.  This  was  the  moral  I 
wished,  all  along,  to  enforce  in  the  play,  viz.  :  that  as  the 
dog  returns  to  his  vomit  so  the  liar  must  eat  his  lie.  The 

^  One  of  the  many  adorable  nurses  who  have  been  sent  to  tend  me  by  the 
London  Hospital  during  my  various  illnesses — Nurse  (now  Sister)  Daiby 
told  me  a  good  story  of  the  late  Lord  Chaplin,  whom  she  attended  for  one 
of  many  similar  attacks.  He  was  suffering  the  extreme  punishment  of  those 
who  are  tempted  and  fall,  and  groaned,  “Thank  God,  nurse,  I  have  earned 
every  twinge  of  itP’ 
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comic  relief  was  suppressed  after  the  first  performance 
and  the  final  scene  was  subsequently  rewritten  in  an¬ 
other  form.  The  play  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
repertoire  for  the  spring  tour  which  followed  our  season 
at  the  Avenue  Theatre. 

Negotiations  had  been  proceeding  during  these  days 
for  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn,  under  the 
management  of  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  whither 
we  sailed  after  paying  visits  to  Dublin,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  company  in 
their  parts  for  the  American  tour  and  for  the  production 
in  Dublin  of  a  more  fully  developed  version  of  The 
Children  of  the  King,^  which  we  thought  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  audiences  in  the  States. 

We  had  purposed  including  After  All,  and  I  had  read 
the  play  to  Marcus  B.  Mayer,  who  was  to  act  as  advance 
representative  through  our  American  tour.  It  was  a  hot 
afternoon.  Bees  droned  through  the  open  windows  and 
lulled  the  senses  of  my  listener  into  a  sweet  tranquillity 
which  I  saw  would  soon  deepen  into  slumber.  I 
fought  the  growing  somnolence  with  all  the  arts  at  my 
command;  made  sudden  and  dramatic  pauses  in  my 
reading,  which  caused  Marcus  to  lift  a  heavy  Jewish 
eye-lid  in  bleared  enquiry.  I  pounced  upon  any 
opportunity  for  raising  my  voice,  even  to  a  shout,  in 
order  to  startle  him  into  interest;  but  by  the  last  act  he 
was  peacefully  snoring.  In  that  final  act,  there  occur 
the  following  lines : 


Aram  {after  his  confession  of  guilt,  reflecting  upon  the 
efforts  he  had  made  to  shirk  the  truth). 

‘  We  try  to  buy  God  ofiF  with  copper,  but  he  will 
have  the  silver  and  the  gold.  He  will  have 
our  raiment  and  our  bodies.  He  will  have 
our  naked  souls !  ” 


this  play  was  subsequently  changed  into  The  Children  of 
rhof  more  accurate  rendering  of  Konigs  Kinder 

1  e  adopted  by  Mr.  Carl  Armbruster  in  the  Court  Theatre  version. 
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At  the  word  “copper,”  I  thought  I  detected  a  flicker 
of  the  Hebraic  eyelid:  at  the  word  “silver,”  it  quickly 
lifted,  and  when  I  came  to  “gold,”  both  eyes  were  wide 
open  and  sparkling.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  said: 
“My!  that’s  fine!  We  must  have  that  on  Broadway!” 

May  I,  in  passing,  utter  a  word  of  warning  to  dramatic 
authors  not  to  read  their  plays  to  the  company  who  are  to 
perform  them  ?  The  occasions  when  it  is  not  fatal  are  so 
rare,  that  they  may  be  cancelled  out.  The  agony  of 
trying  to  keep  awake  is  a  cruel  torture  to  submit  any 
human  being  to.  Even  the  dancing  intelligence  _  of 
(qgj^2,ld  du  IVIaurier  w^as  lulled  to  repose  at  the  reading 
of  Cynara,  in  which  he  played  so  memorably.  When 
Stephen  Phillips  read  his  version  of  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor  to  us  the  only  soul  awake  at  the  conclusion 
was  my  wife,  who  had  kicked  her  shins  black  and  blue 
to  keep  from  dozing.  When  the  Hon.  Sybil  Amherst  read 
the  version  which  she  and  Dr.  Wheeler  had  made  of 
Hoffmanstahl’s  Jedermann,  my  company  were  beginning 
to  drop  off  till  I  had  to  finish  the  reading  myself  on  the 
plea  that  she  was  so  obviously  tiring  herself.  The  fact 
is  that  very  few  authors  can  get  into  the^  reading  of  a 
play  that  characterisation  which  the  actor  is  waiting  for, 
and  which  is  his  job  to  express  and  not  the  author  s, 
hence  their  interest  is  bound  to  decline.  _  _ 

After  All,  however,  was  not  taken  to  America.  IMy 
managers  considered  that  we  had  enough  with  The  OjAy 
Way,  A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance  and  The  Children 
of  Kings. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

The  season  in  New  York  stiIl-boTO_.  An  icy  reception.  A  Cigarette  Maker’s 
Romance  and  The  Children  of  the  King  fail  to  attract.  Indignation  at  our  own 
mismar^gement.  A  reception  in  Wall  Street.  Generosity  of  American 
press.  Disappointment  on  my  failure  as  a  matinee  idol.  William  Winter’s 
wonderful  tribute  to  ‘Mimi.’  The  inventions  of  the  press-agent  Pneu- 
moma.  Meeting  with  Kchard  le  GaUienne.  Austin  Strong  and  Lloyd 
Osbourne.^  I  accept  their  Napoleonic  play  The  Exile  for  production.  We 
are  put  into  Canada,”  and  bless  the  day.  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams 
appears.  Its  mysterious  authorship.  Plans  for  return  to  States  frustrated. 

Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  particularly  wished  us 
to  open  our  season  in  New  York  with  a  play  which  would 
be  new  to  the  audiences  there,  rather  than  with  The 
Only  Way,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  already 
been  produced  in  the  States  under  the  management  of 
Charles  Frohman,  with  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  in  the  part  of 
Sydney  Carton.  During  our  visit  to  Dublin,  we  re- 
vived  A  Cigarette  Maker’s  Romance  and  added  Rouget  de 
L /s/e  as  a  first  piece’  to  strengthen  the  attraction. 
These  two  plays  were  received  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  I  cabled  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  strongly 
urging  them  to  open  with  this  double  bill.  They 
cabled  back;  “Don’t  advise  starting  with  double  bill 
under  the  circumstances  open  with  Only  Way.”  Double 
bills,  as  I  have  said  earlier  in  these  notes,  are  seldom 
favoured  by  managers,  and  the  prejudice  against  them, 
no  doubt  influenced  the  judgment  of  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger.  But  to  open  with  The  Only  Way,  which  had 
already  been  seen  in  New  York  not  so  very  long  ago, 
was,  I  felt,  a  mistake.  However,  my  American  friends 
were  paying  the  piper  and  had  a  right  to  call  the  tune. 
Besides,  I  argued,  they  probably  knew  their  audiences 
better  than  I  could;  but  I  gravely  doubted  the  wisdom 
ot  this  policy,  and  my  fears  were  justified. 

Our  opening  lacked  noveltv.  Henry  Miller  was 
already  identified  with  the  part  of  Sydney  Carton  and  my 
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appearance  in  it  was  like  a  challenge  to  a  well-established 
favourite.  The  season  was  still-born,  and  nothing  could 
animate  it.  The  Children  of  Kings  was  rushed  on  but 
foiled  to  galvanise  the  corpse.  Finally,  we  played  our 
remaining  card,  the  double-bill,  when  a  chorus  of 
approval  immediately  arose,  and  wonder,  as  to  “Why 
the  ’tarnal  hadn’t  we  opened  with  this  ?  ” 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  my  tour,  there  was  much 
outspoken  comment  made  upon  its  mismanagement 
whereupon  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  in  defending 
their  share  in  the  matter,  said  that  the  opening  of  the 
season  was  due  to  my  own  obstinacy  and  that  I  had, 
at  the  last  moment,  thrown  a  bombshell  into  their  office 
by  demanding  that  The  Only  Way  should  be  my  opening 
play ! ! 

I  hasten  to  add  that  no  men  could  have  stood  up 
to  the  very  letter  of  their  contract  with  more  scrupulous 
integrity.  It  is  true  that  I  was  implored  to  surrender 
it,  to  go  home  and  to  accept  a  large  sum  by  way  of 
compensation.  But  this  I  did  not  feel  I  could  do,  and, 
adamant  as  Shylock,  I  stood  by  my  bond  with  such 
tenacity  that  it  was  a  common  joke  in  their  office  that 
I  carried  the  contract  round  my  neck  in  a  chamois 
leather  bag!  Manfully  did  ‘  K.  &  E.,’  as  we  knew  them, 
stand  by  their  losses.  $40,000  that  tour  cost  them,  and 
they  never  uttered  a  growl.  This  magnificent  com¬ 
plaisance  I  recall  with  grateful  pleasure;  for  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  that  beggarly  array  of  empty  benches,  which 
we  had  to  face  through  dreary  weeks,  tried  our  courage 
to  its  limit  and  the  moment  when  we  could  climb  the 
gangway  of  our  returning  ship  seemed  at  times  a  blessed 
prospect  which  we  could  hardly  hope  to  realise. 

Still,  there  were  pleasant  and  humorous  moments  to 
recall.  A  couple  of  friendly  admirers,  outraged  at  what 
they  considered  the  mismanagement  of  my  opening  in 
New  York,  one  morning  stormed  the  box-office  of  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  where  we  were  playing,  and 
demanded  to  know  why  such  a  hash  was  being  made 
of  my  engagement.  Wholly  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
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things  were  going,  they  organised  a  monster  reception 
for  me  ‘down  town.’  A  large  hall  was  engaged  in  Wall 
Street,  and  hither  were  bidden  all  the  most  prominent 
men  in  business  circles  to  meet  me.  One  of  my  kindly 
friends  was  Mr.  Elijah  B.  Kennedy,  ex-mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  a  well-known  and  influential  man  in  the 
insurance  world,  and  another  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson, 
a  celebrated  and  popular  Divine.  Luncheon  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  luxurious  down-town  club  and  we  afterwards 
adjourned  to  a  room  above  for  the  reception.  Into  this 
room  upon  an  upper  floor,  were  shot  up  scores  upon 
scores  of  the  leading  men  of  Wall  Street  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  In  an  unending  line  they  passed  me  with 
a  vigorous  and  kindly  shake  of  the  hand,  while  the 
good  ex-mayor  would  command  his  friends  to  ‘meet 
Mr.  Martin-Harvey,’  and  behind  his  hand  he  would 
murmur  to  me  their  qualifications  and  distinctions. 
“  One  of  our  most  prominent  bankers,”  he  would  hiss  in 
a  stage  whisper,  or  “a  great  fellow  on  the  Stock  Exchange,” 
or  “  one  of  our  leading  insurance  men.”  Then,  “  another 
of  our  city  magnates — a  multi-millionaire.  Say,  John, 
meet  Mr.  Martin-Harvey  of  England.”  Still  they  came  as 
the  great  lift-gates  crashed  open  and  belched  forth  tightly- 
jammed  droves  from  the  neighbouring  business-houses. 
“  Say,  gentlemen,  meet  Mr.  Martin-Harvey  of  England. 
Listen,  (in  a  husky  whisper  to  me)  two  of  our  most 
remarkable  city  figures.”  Of  course,  it  was  for  all  the 
world  an  exact  repetition  of  the  reception  given  to 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  prior  to  his  departure  for  Eden.  I 
began  to  suspect  that  very  few  of  these  good  fellows 
had  any  clear  notion  as  to  whom  they  were  bidden  to 
meet,  for  I  heard  one  puzzled  magnate  enquire  of  another 
“  Who  is  he,  any  w’ay  ?  An  insurance  man  ?  ” 

But  one  of  the  most  memorable  moments  of  our  tour 
was  the  opening  night  itself.  In  their  own  expressive 
language,  “  They  sure  handed  me  the  ice !  ”  Never — not 
even  at  our  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh^ — had  we  ever 
encountered  such  an  iron  silence.  Neither  the  witticisms 
of  Langbridge  in  the  first  act  nor  the  bitter  humour  of 
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Dickens  evoked  anything  but  a  cold  stare.  The  second 
act  closed  with  a  tolerant  patter  of  unconcerned  finger 
tips.  If  I  can’t  rouse  them  in  the  Tribunal  scene,  I 
thought,  we  shall  be  sunk  by  an  iceberg.  Like  Mrs. 
Siddons,  with  her  Edinburgh  audience,  I  gathered  all 
my  force  to  crack  that  unresponsive  drum:  and  at  last 
it  sent  back  a  throb — in  fact,  my  analogy  fails,  for  they 
cheered  and  cheered,  and  the  play  ended  in  a  triumph. 

New  York  audiences,  to  use  a  slang  term  of  their  own, 
are  very  ‘shew  me.’  If  we  had  known  them  better,  we 
should  have  concluded  that  because  they  did  not  quietly 
and  politely  walk  out,  they  were  at  least  interested.  We 
did  not  know,  indeed,  till  a  well-known  playgoer  and 
an  inveterate  first-nighter,  old  Mr.  Thos.  B.  Clarke, 
recorded  in  a  journal  of  the  day  his  impressions  of  that 
night,  how  deeply  they  had  been  moved.  He  had  been 
asked  which  of  all  the  first  nights  he  had  attended 
impressed  him  most.  He  said: 

“The  other  evening,  when  I  saw  Martin-Harvey  in 
The  Only  Way.  When  I  entered  the  theatre,  I  noticed 
that  the  house  was  meagre  and  the  spirit  of  gloom 
seemed  to  come  over  me.  I  remember  the  thought  came 
to  me:  ‘Why  does  not  the  management  fill  these  empty 
chairs  anyhow  ?  ’  Then,  when  the  actor  came  on,  there 
was  something  in  his  very  stride  that  made  me  think 
he  was  going  to  make  good.  When  he  spoke  this  hope 
was  realised.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  Booth  about 
the  place.  Harvey  did  not  look  about  the  house.  He 
did  not  see  there  was  a  small  audience.  It  was  no  ‘first 
night’  to  him.  It  was  only  his  art.  I  follow’ed  him  line 
by  line.  I  saw — I  heard  the  real  man — not  the  actor.” 

Never  did  an  actor  receive  a  more  glowing  or  friendly 
welcome  from  the  Press.  I  was  astounded  then,  I  am 
more  astounded  since  I  have  recently  looked  up  the 
Press-cutting  books  to  refresh  my  memory  of  this  period, 
at  the  volume  of  praise  which  the  critics,  with  one 
exception,  bestowed  upon  me.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  failure  of  such  generous  publicity  to  fill  those  many 
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empty  seats,  I  might  easily  have  lost  my  head,  but  with 
the  nightly  spectacle  of  these  (and  the  kindly  wheedling 
of  my  friend  Klaw  to  make  me  drop  my  contract)  there 
was  little  fear  for  my  sanity.  Even  my  old  antagonist 
Alan  Dale,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  covered 
my  Telleas  ”  (which  he  had  rhymed  with  “  Silly  Ass  ”) 
with  contempt  and  who  recently  had  been  described 
by  Laurence  Irving  as  a  “Blob  of  Scum,”  [in  a  furious 
speech  this  actor  had  made  from  the  stage  in  answer  to 
a  virulent  article  which  the  critic  had  written  about  one 
of  Laurence’s  productions  in  New  York],  was  won  over 
by  The  Only  Way.  According  to  Alan  Dale,  who  inter¬ 
viewed  me  during  our  stay  in  New  York,  I  had  been 
counted  upon  as  a  potential  “matinee  idol.”  I  should 
have  been  grateful  if  such  a  questionable  achievement 
could  have  filled  our  theatre,  but  my  hope  of  that 
happy  consummation  was  shattered  by  the  outspoken 
comment  of  one  ‘  matinee  girl  ’  whose  criticism,  I  suspect, 
may  be  taken  as  typical.  Said  a  friend,  after  seeing 
Sydney  Carton,  “  Well,  how  do  you  like  him  ?  ”  “  My,” 
wailed  the  pretty  flapper,  “  not  at  all.  Looks  as  if  he 
slept  in  his  clothes.”  How  true  of  poor  Carton,  and  how 
finally  damning  to  my  reputation  as  a  matinee  idol ! 

Yes;  there  was  not  a  critic  who  did  not  reach  out  a 
generous  hmd  of  encouragement  and  help,  save  one— 
William  Winter.  Recalling  his  scholarly  reviews  of  my 
old  master,  I  had  hoped  for  a  word  of  understanding  at 
least.  He  had  long  been  the  doyen  of  American  theatrical 
critics.  I  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  gave  me  nothing 
but  cold  disapproval.  But  how  readily  I  forgave  him  for 
what  he  expressed  about  my  wife.  He  wrote  from  the 
Lambs  Club,  New  York,  on  January  i6th,  1903: 


“To  Miss  de  Silva, 


“January  i6th,  1903. 


_  When  in  Boston,  I  chanced  to  drop  into  the 
Colonial  Theatre  in  order  to  observe  a  rising  young  actor. 
I  remained  almost  spell-bound  by  the  work  of  a  fragile  little 
creature  half  girl,  half  woman — whose  despair  remains  with 
me  still.  I  am  a  stranger,  but  my  name  may  not  be  unfamiliar. 
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“I  am  also  an  old  man  and  one  who  has  seen  the  world’s 
greatest ;  but  I  have  never  witnessed  despair  so  real,  so  tragic 
as  that  of  Mimi  and  her  love  for  Sydney  Carton;  the  little 
creature’s  soul  quivers  and  dies  before  us.  What  an  Ophelia ! 
What  an  Elaine!  This  was  not  the  work  of  a  novice — then 
why?  But  the  world  is  full  of  such  questions. 

“My  dear  Young  Lady, 

“God  has  gifted  you  with  hands  that  pull  at  the  heart’s 
strings ;  wonderful,  wonderful  little  hands ;  it  was  to  see  those 
hands  I  again  found  myself  in  the  theatre  on  Saturday  night, 
but  my  Elaine  had  gone;  I  fear  illness  must  be  the  cause. 
I  would  ask  you  that  you  send  word  that  all  is  well  with 
you,  to  an  old  man,  who  will  keep  green  in  his  memory  a 
performance,  so  tender,  so  strong,  so  unselfish  and  pure, 
that  it  should  win  a  place  among  the  highest  of  the  great 
and  noble  art. 

“William  Winter.” 


I  cared  little  what  he  said  about  me,  after  that! 

Meanwhile,  the  Press  agent  was  busy  with  his  inven¬ 
tions.  I  had  rescued  a  lady  who  had  been  thrown  to  the 
groxmd  by  a  runaway  horse,  and  had  restored  her  to  her 
lover  I  His  Majesty  had  declared  his  intention  of  bestow¬ 
ing  upon  me  the  Order  of  Knighthood  immediately  upon 
my  return  to  England!  In  this  matter  I  had  had  the 
support  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — ^who  had 
seen  The  Only  Way  one  hundred  times — the  Duke  of 
Westminster  and  the  Earls  of  Dudley  and  Lytton,  and 
only  my  excessive  youth  had  prevented  the  King  from 
bestowing  the  honour  upon  me  at  his  Coronation!^ 
I  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  awful  “sinker  habit” — 
‘  Sinkers  ’  being  the  slang  for  butter-cakes.  I  had  refused 
to  rehearse  on  Sunday !  I  had  raised  shrieks  of  hilarity 
from  the  audience  during  a  performance  of  A  Cigarette 
Maker's  Romance  by  accidentally  putting  on  Marcus  B. 
Mayer’s  famous  hat  instead  of  my  own,  which  totally 
extinguished  me! 

There  were  tragic  days,  however  to  face;  for  I  had 

^This  ridiculous  invention  was  repeated  in  the  English  papers  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  my  own,  and  occasioned  me  endless  annoyance. 
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the  misfortune  to  be  attacked  with  pneumonia  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  hung  between  life  and  death  for  some 
days  when  nothing  but  the  heroic  courage  of  my  wife 
and  the  devoted  ministration  of  my  doctor  saved  me. 
I  have  paused  for  a  few  minutes  as  my  mind  has  lingered 
over  that  doctor.  Did  ever  a  helpless  patient  have  so 
self-sacrificing  a  friend?  When  the  crisis  came,  he  put 
up  at  the  hotel  where  my  wife  and  I  were  staying,  that 
he  might  watch  the  perilous  moment  when  the  simple 
question  arises,  “will  the  heart  stand  the  critical  strain?” 
and  tiny  doses  of  strychnine  at  frequent  intervals  have 
to  be  administered.  My  wife’s  maid  occupied  the 
adjoining  room  and  early  that  morning  she  declared  her 
conviction  that  I  should  recover;  for,  said  she:  “a 
rat  came  out  from  under  the  skirting  board  of  my  bed¬ 
room,  looked  at  me  and  went  back  to  his  hole !  ”  True 
enough  I  pulled  through,  while  my  old  associate, 
Haviland,  and  his  wife,  Amy  Coleridge,  kept  the  flag 
flying  in  the  towns  which  my  illness  prevented  me  from 
visiting.  In  less  than  three  weeks,  I  was  able  to  take 
up  my  work,  jiving  on  champagne  and  ice,  and  re¬ 
appeared  at  Pittsburg  in  spite  of  the  disapproval  of 
Marcus  B.  Mayer,  who  violently  expressed  himself: 
“That  man  ain’t  fit  to  play  I  He  ought  to  be  locked 
up  sooner.  If  he  were  my  own  brother,  I’d  lock’m 

Up. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  that  period  was 
a  luncheon  party,  which  Richard  le  Gallienne  gave  in 
our  honour,  at  which  we  first  met  young  Austin  Strong, 
and  Lloyd  Osbourne.  They  were  inseparables  and  my 
wife  promptly  named  them  ^  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
dee/  An  outcome  of  that  party  was  our  acceptance  of 
a  play  which  these  two  step-sons  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  had  wTitten,  a  charming  piece,  dealing  with 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena— The  Last  Phase”  of  his 
persecutions  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  an 
abortive  effort  to  procure  the  ^  Eagle’s  ’  escape.  This 
I  undertook  to  produce  immediately  after  we  returned 
to  town. 
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Meantime,  receipts  were  sinking  at  the  Herald  Square 
Theatre.  Despite  the  approval  with  which  our  double 
bill  had  been  received  and  the  belief  expressed  on  ail 
sides  that  at  last  I  had  found  a  vehicle  in  which  I  was 
able  to  show  my  mettle,  the  houses  dwindled  and  my 
entrepreneurs  decided  to  “put  me  into  Canada,”  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  they  accordingly  did,  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  me  in  the  Dominion,  which  has  proved 
one  of  the  happiest  turns  which  fortune  has  allowed 
me.  Shall  we  ever  forget  our  first  night  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario  ?  The  unexpected  burst  of  the  National  Anthem 
before  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  British  heartiness  of  our 
reception.  What  thunders  of  applause  greeted  my  speech 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  when  I  said  “  how  little  they  could 
understand  what  it  was  to  us,  who  had  travelled  so 
many  thousands  of  miles  to  find  ourselves  once  more 
under  the  old  flag!”^ 

While  playing  at  Washington,  a  great  stroke  of  luck 
befell  me — a  good  new  play !  Oh  you  dramatic  authors !, 
even  you  unknown  ones,  if  you  only  knew  how  eagerly 
your  scripts  are  scanned  in  the  hope  so  seldom,  so 
seldom  realised  that  we  have  ‘struck  oil.’  This  was 
called  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams;  an  attractive  title, 
I  felt,  as  I  opened  its  pages.  It  is  not  true  that  the  play 
was  written  for  me — as  has  so  often  been  stated.  It 
reached  me  through  the  hands  of  a  playwright’s  agent 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  The  first  act  was 
good — but  not  too  good.  Beware  of  a  fine  first  act! 
It  is  a  common  saying  among  us  managers,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  dramatic  authorship,  that  “anyone  can 
write  a  good  first  act.”  The  second  was  better!  the 
third  was  a  corker !  If  it  can  keep  its  tail  up  to  the  end, 
we  shall  have  a  prize!  Alas,  it  didn’t!  and — unpardon¬ 
able  mistake — the  hero  was  killed,  and  quite  gratuitously ! 
I  thought,  ‘  Will  the  author  listen  to  reason  and  consent 
to  a  less  tragic  ending?’  The  author?  “John  Ruther¬ 
ford.”  Never  heard  of  him — nor  had  anyone  else  as  far 

^  I  have  reminded  them  of  this  incident  every  time  we  have  returned  there 
and  it  has  always  evoked  the  same  shout  of  delight. 
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as  my  enquiries  went.  Yet  here  in  this  play  was  an 
astute  knowledge  of  ‘  theatre  ’  and  (what  was  much  more 
rare)  it  was  combined  in  places  with  ‘style’  of  some 
distinction,  and  a  knowledge  of  English  history.  These 
last  elements  were  seldom  at  that  time  found  in  American 
historical  plays;  yet  this  was  obviously  by  an  American 
because  of  a  characteristic  element  of  “grit,”  which 
in  such  work  the  English  generally  lack.  I  wrote  in  some 
perplexity  to  the  agent  and  was  told  that  “John  Ruther¬ 
ford”  would  come  over  to  Ottawa  for  a  consultation. 
An  appointment  was  made  at  Ottawa,  and  in  walked  a 
pair  of  very  handsome  American  ladies!  These  were 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland  and  Miss  Beulah 
Marie  Dix.  The  former,  I  ascertained  later,  had  repre¬ 
sented  a  well-known  paper  in  Boston  as  dramatic  critic, 
and  the  latter  had  just  made  a  conspicuous  success  with 
an  historical  novel — Blount  of  Breckenhow — in  which 
her  knowledge  of  conditions  in  England  during  the 
Parliamentary  wars  had  been  recognised  and  highly 
praised.  If  I  may  venture  upon  an  analysis  of  their 
collaboration  in  the  play,  I  think  the  elements  of 
‘theatre’  and  of  ‘grit’  in  the  work  were  due  to  the 
former  and  that  of  ‘  style  ’  to  the  latter.  They  accepted 
my  criticisms  of  the  last  act  most  graciously  and  incor¬ 
porated  my  suggestions  for  its  improvement;  but  when 
they  had  done  so  with  infinite  pains,  I  didn’t  like  the 
result.  It  was  many  a  long  day  before  we  got  this  last 
act  shapely  and  avoided  unpardonable  tragedy  on  the 
one  side  and  mawkish  sentimentality  on  the  other. 
Now,  negotiations  had  been  pending  for  some  time 
between  Mr.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  (the  husband  of 
that  great  artist,  Mrs.  Fiske)  and  myself  for  a  return  to 
the  States  if  a  suitable  play  could  be  found.  I  sent 
him  “John  Rutherford’s”  play,  and  he  agreed  with  me 
that,  in  spite  of  the  doubtful  last  act,  which  we  both 
felt  could  be  got  right,  this  was  the  vehicle  we  wanted 
for  my  projected  return.  We  shall  see  in  a  succeeding 
chapter  how  a  plan,  which  I  am  convinced  would  have 
made  a  fortune  for  us  both,  was  frustrated. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


We  return  to  England  and  produce  The  Exile:  its  mixed  reception. 
The  Times — ^Walkley  and  ourselves.  Question  of  a  critic’s  free  entrance 
to  the  theatre.  With  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  a  Sudermann  play. 
Production  of  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams.  A  curious  psychological 
experience.  The  authors’  indignation  at  my  performance  as  ‘The  Rat’. 
Production  of  their  play  in  Dublin. 


We  closed  our  tour  in  America  on  March  21st,  1903, 
which  left  us  a  bare  six  weeks  in  which  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  lease  a  theatre  and  produce  Lloyd  Osbourne 
pd  Austin  Strong’s  Napoleon  play — The  Exile.  Before 
its  first  night,  we  had  an  amusing  bout  with  The  Times. 
In  the  midst  of  rehearsals  O’Neill  said  to  me:  “Look 
here.  The  Times  won’t  send  Walkley  to  criticise  the  play 
unless  he  pays  for  his  seat.  They’ve  sent  a  cheque  for 
£1  IS.  Their  idea  is  that  if  he  accepts  his  seat  as  a  gift, 
it  hampers  the  free  expression  of  his  opinion.  What  are 
we  to  do }  ”  “  What  rot,”  I  said,  “he’s  been  giving  me  bad 
notices  ever  since  I  started.  Does  he  want  to  buy  a  seat 
to  give  him  liberty  to  blackguard  me  more  ?  The  other 
papers  accept  a  free  seat,  just  as  the  literary  reviewer 
accepts  a  free  book,  and  the  art-critic  a  free  entrance  to 
a  picture  gallery.  Send  them  back  their  cheque.  You 
see  to  it.  Tommy,  I  must  get  on  with  these  rehearsals.” 
“The  Thunderer’  was  outraged.  Mr.  Moberley  Bell 
was  then  handling  the  bolts.  The  Referee  summarized 
the  situation  with  its  own  shrewd  humour,  thus: 

“ajax  defying  the  lightning 

-por_  perhaps  I  should  say  the  Thunder.  I  leave  the 
distribution  of  parts  to  Mr.  Martin-Harvey,  who  will 
not  improbably  want  to  play  the  lightning.  Mr.  Moberley 
Bell,  the  Manager  of  The  Times  can  hardly  be  said 

2  87 
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to  have  added  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  newspaper  in 
entering  into  a  long  and  pompous  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Harvey  on  the  subject  of  the  terms  upon  which 
the  critic  of  The  Times  shall  be  admitted  to  the  theatre. 
The  Times  insists  upon  paying  for  the  seats  used  by  its 
critic.  Mr.  Harvey,  who  considers  that  the  critics  are 
the  guests  of  the  management  of  a  Theatre,  refuses  to 
accept  payment.  Mr.  Harvey  proudly  declines  to  sell 
to  The  Times  the  ticket  he  is  willing  and  eager  to  give 
it.  The  Times  refuses  to  yield  the  point,  and  Mr.  Martin- 
Harvey  declines  to  budge  from  the  position  he  has 
taken  up.  Net  result:  no  notice  of  the  production  of 
The  Exile  appears  in  The  TimesT'^ 

The  Sunday  Sun  (May  17th,  1903)  ironically  sym¬ 
pathised  with  the  disappointment  I  should  probably 
feel  in  being  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  new 
play  joked  about  in  Mr.  Walkley’s  well-known  manner, 
and  continued: 

“  Sunday  Sun.  17.5. ’03. 

“  .  .  .  One  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Mr.  Harvey  was 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  all  the  pother,  and  saying  what  a 
jolly  fine  advertisement  this  sort  of  thing  gave  one.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Harvey’s  manager,  with  mock  solemnity,  reminded 
Mr.  Moberley  Bell  of  a  former  occasion  which  Mr.  Walkley 
attended  without  paying  for  his  ticket,  and  yet  gave  Mr. 
Harvey  a  rare  shaking-up. 

“  .  .  .Of  course,  Mr.  Harvey  has  a  right  to  lay  down  the 
terms  of  his  own  courtesy;  and  The  Times  has  an  equal 
right  to  say  that  they  are  not  good  enough.  .  .  .  But,  if 
Mr.  Moberley  Bell  is  desirous  of  putting  the  thing  on  the 
basis  of  public  interest,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  refusal 
to  notice  the  Royalty  play  because  Mr.  Harvey’s  manager 
refused  to  sell  him  two  stalls  is  a  trifle  illogical.  .  .  .  Does 
it  not  look  rather  as  though  Mr.  Moberley  Bell  whose  logic, 
not  his  right,  we  are  impeaching — chose  rather  to  snub  Mr. 
Harvey  than  to  supply  his  public  with  what  by  inference 
we  are  led  to  believe  he  imagined  they  would  like  to  read  ?  ” 

The  fact  is,  I  was  glad  to  have  an  excuse  for  keeping 


^  The  Referee^  May  17th,  1903. 
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Mr.  Walkley  out  of  the  theatre.  He  had  been  perse¬ 
cuting  me  for  years— losing  no  opportunity  to  hold  me 
and  my  efforts  up  to  ridicule. 

Austin  Fryers  took  up  the  cudgels  in  my  defence 
in  The  Free  Lance  (May  23  rd): 

Free  Lance,  W,E.  22,^/o2. 

“With  regard^to  Mr.  Walkley's  methods  of  criticism, 
I  have  in  an  earlier  letter  expressed  myself  quite  frankly. 
When  he  writes  as  a  critic  his  contributions  to  journalism 
are  valuable,  and  it  is  only  when  he  lapses  into  journalistic 
clowning  and  interpolates  the  low  comedy  of  his  offen¬ 
sive  humour  that  exception  is  taken.  A  very  characteris¬ 
tic  specimen  of  this  relates  to  Mr.  Martin-Harvey,  in 
The  Only  Way^  and  is  therefore  apropos.  I  will  quote  it: 

*What  nonsense  is  this  that  a  censorious  world  talks  about 
the  vanity  of  actors  ?  Some  stage-players  are  modesty  itself. 
Look  at  Mr.  Martin  Harvey.  Mark  his  bashful  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  the  plaudits  of  his  friends.  It  is  true  that 
in  response  to  these  plaudits  the  curtain  goes  up  quickly 
enough — but  Mr.  Harvey  is  not  to  be  seen. 

'He  has  sent  his  company  on  the  stage,  evidently  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  do,  and  that  his  presence  may  be  spared. 
But  it  is  of  no  use.  The  applause,  strange  to  say,  continues, 
the  curtain  is  again  raised,  and  this  time  Mr.  Harvey  has 
to  face  the  ordeal.  He  has  to  face  it  alone.  His  company 
have  all  deserted  him,  in  revenge,  doubtless,  for  his  previous 
desertion  of  them.  .  .  . 

'What  excruciating  agony  the  performance  must  be  to 
Mr.  Harvey’s  modesty !  He  has  to  do  all  the  talking.  Nobody 
can  get  a  ’word  in  edgewise,  not  even  the  judge  in  the  trial 
scene.  .  .  ,  This  is  very  hard  of  the  authors  on  Mr.  Harvey. 
But  their  cruelty  does  not  end  there.  They  make  him  speak 
very  slowly;  they  make  him  pretend  to  like  hearing  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice ;  they  keep  him  relentlessly  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  and  more  often  than  not  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  limelight.  To  a  sensitive  and  retiring  nature  all  this 
must  be  torture. 

'  But  art,  especially  the  art  of  Messrs.  Wills  and  Langbridge, 
exacts  self-sacrifice  from  the  true  artist,  and  in  the  sacred 
cause  Mr.  Harvey  offers  up  that  priceless  jewel — ^his  modest)^' 
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“This  is  not  criticism,  and  if  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Harvey  were  quite  true,  the  little  foibles  so  elaborately 
ridiculed  are  not  of  such  public  interest  as  to  warrant 
the  treatment.  It  is  not  criticism ;  it  is  the  new  humour 
of  the  clown  as  critic.  It  is  only  through  sheer  ignorance 
or  unpardonable  carelessness  that  the  serious  issues 
involved  in  the  production  of  a  play  are  overlooked. 
The  production  of  a  play  involves  serious  financial  risk 
and  professional  reputation  to  ail  concerned;  and  while 
it  is  quite  true  that  these  are  private  personal  considera¬ 
tions  which  do  not  necessarily  concern  the  critic  or  the 
public,  yet  good  taste,  if  nothing  else,  should  save 
those  concerned  from  the  comments  of  the  buffoon. 

Austin  Fryers. 


But  there  was  more  than  a  personal  feeling  in  the 
matter.  Walkley  had  no  understanding,  and,  therefore, 
no  sympathy  for  art  in  any  form,^  and  least  of  all  in 
the  art  of  the  Theatre,  and  why  a  great  journal  like 
The  Times  should  have  permitted  itself  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  man  who  was  so  notoriously  antagonistic  to 
the  art  of  the  Theatre  was  always  a  standing  mystery. 

In  the  end,  O’Neill  certainly  had  the  best  of  the  bout, 
he  got  in  some  shrewd  knocks  at  the  pompous  ‘  Thun¬ 
derer,’  and  was  congratulated  by  The  Observer  (May  yth) 
upon  possessing  “a  pretty  talent  in  epistolary  fence.” 

This  question  of  a  critic’s  admission  to  a  theatre 
seems  to  me  a  simple  matter.  The  manager  needs  the 
publicity  which  reference  to  his  play  in  the  Press  gives 
him.  The  Theatre  is  his,  and  he  has  a  right  to  invite 
whatever  critics  he  chooses  to  express  an  opinion  about 
his  work.  If  such  a  critic  shows  deliberate  and  con¬ 
tinuous  animus  of  the  kind  quoted  by  Mr.  Austin 
Fryers  above,  he  has  a  right  to  cease  inviting  him, 
for  he  can  expect  no  useful  comment  upon  his  work  as 
an  artist,  and  the  continued  public  expression  of  con- 

*  I  say  this  advisedly.  Please  refer  back  to  his  attitude  about  kissing  on 
the  stage. 
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tempt  for  his  efforts  may  injure  his  business.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  within  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  limits,  the 
critic  criticises  it  is  obvious  that  a  manager  cannot 
object;  for  he  has  bidden  him  come  to  the  theatre  for 
that  purpose.  As  for  a  critic  paying  for  his  seat,  I  dare 
say  many  a  manager  would  rejoice  if  he  would;  for  the 
sending  of  one  and  often  two  seats  to  a  multitude  of 
Press  representatives  makes  a  serious  hole  in  the 
receipts  for  a  first  night.  But  ‘  Custom’  is  a  plea  wisely 
admitted  by  law,  and  custom  decrees  that  dramatic 
critics  and  art  critics  and  literary  critics  shall  be  supplied 
with  material  for  criticism  free.  And  let  me  not  forget 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  wise  dictum:  “One  may  learn 
much  from  one’s  enemies.” 

The  Exile  did  not  attract.  Indeed,  it  met  with  what 
the  papers  call  “a  mixed  reception.”  After  all,  the 
spectacle  of  the  last  phase  of  the  Eagle  chained  to  his 
rock,  subject  to  the  petty  persecutions  which  the 
Administration  under  the  Lord  Bathurst  of  his  day 
permitted  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  inflict  upon  his  charge, 
reflects  little  credit  upon  us  Britons;  and  I  could  not 
help  guessing  at  the  feelings  of  the  present  Lord 
Bathurst,  who  came  to  see  our  play  and  complimented 
us  upon  the  exactitude  of  the  scene  representing  a  view 
over  the  ocean  as  seen  from  Napoleon’s  house  at  Long- 
wood.  I  was  happy  in  the  association  of  many  old 
friends  in  the  cast,  Brandon  Thomas,  Haviland, 
Michael  Sherbrooke,  Herbert  Sleath,  Mary  Rorke. 
Both  my  wife  and  my  sister.  May  Harvey,  played 
important  and  charming  parts. 

A  few  vacant  weeks,  before  starting  upon  a  provincial 
tour  of  the  large  cities,  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
playing  yet  again  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  at  the 
New  Theatre  in  an  adaptation  of  Sudermann’s  Er  lebe 
das  leben,  in  which  she  had  made  a  pronounced  success 
in  America.  It  was  a  joy  to  be  associated  with  so  great 
an  actress  even  for  a  few  weeks.  What  is  the  element  in 
the  administration  of  the  British  Theatre  which  allows 
its  greatest  artist  to  drift  about  in  foreign  lands? 
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We  took  the  play  on  an  autumn  tour,  preceding  it 
with  Ib  and  Little  Christina,  and  also  giving  performances 
of  The  Only  Way  and  A  Cigarette  Maker’s  Romance. 
But  the  tour  was  chiefly  memorable  to  us  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams  at  Newcastle  on 
September  28th.  This  was  an  instantaneous  success. 
Mr.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  in  compliance  with  our  under¬ 
standing,  sent  two  experts  to  judge  of  the  play’s  suita¬ 
bility  for  the  United  States — Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  a 
well-known  American  dramatist  and  Mr.  Chance  Newton 
of  The  Referee.  Both  pronounced  against  it,  and  my  pro¬ 
visional  contract  with  Mr.  Fiske  lapsed.  I  was  greatly 
disappointed;  a  quick  return  to  America  in  a  play  of  so 
popular  a  nature  would  have  cemented  the  impression  we 
had  made  with  The  Only  Way  and  a  new  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  would  have  been  opened  for  us.  It  was  twenty  years 
before  I  could  again  visit  the  States.  In  the  meantime, 
we  had  the  consolation  of  playing  the  piece  to  great  and 
enthusiastic  audiences  everywhere  in  our  own  country. 

I  had  a  very  curious  psychological  experience  in 
playing  the  leading  part — “  Lieutenant  Reresby  ” — or, 
as  he  was  more  popularly  known,  “The  Rat.”  I  had 
produced  the  play  with  a  rush,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  our  autumn  tour.  What  happened  on  the 
production  of  the  play,  was  what  often  happens  to  a 
manager  who  is  his  own  producer.  I  took  more  interest 
in  the  other  characters  than  in  my  own.  I  even  put  up 
with  hired  costumes,  so  little  had  ‘Reresby’  been 
encouraged  to  express  himself,  and  made  of  the  part 
merely  a  romantic  abstraction.  The  authors  came  to 
Dublin  to  see  their  beloved  play  and  were  rapturous. 
But  Reresby  could  not  long  be  content  with  being  a 
mere  ‘  romantic  abstraction.’  He  was  fretting  to  come 
alive.  He  began  to  feel  his  feet  when  I  got  an  exact 
reproduction  of  a  pair  of  seventeenth  century  Cavalier 
boots,  which  encouraged  the  gait  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
horseback.  These  boots  so  inflamed  the  envy  of  Seymour 
Lucas,  a  great  authority  on  seventeenth  century  costume, 
that  he  almost  tumbled  out  of  his  box,  opera-glasses  and 
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all,  in  his  anxiety  to  examine  them,  when  he  came  to  see 
the  play.  When  Reresby  got  into  a  real  buff  coat, 
made  with  a  proper  rider’s  flare  to  its  skirts,  and  threw 
on  the  plumed  hat  which  he  wore  hind  part  before  to 
give  his  feathers  a  raffish  angle,  the  man  began  to  live. 
Thereafter,  there  was  no  holding  him.  He  had  created 
himself  and  had  to  live  his  own  life  independent  of  me. 
This  is  no  fairy  story.  Dickens,  Shaw,  Sir  Henry 
Newbolt  and  others  have  experienced  the  same  force 
majeure  behind  their  creations  and  have  had  to  submit 
to  their  creatures’  bent."  ‘The  Rat’  became  like  a 
Callot  drawing,  with  the  raffish  habits  of  the  stable  and 
the  guard  room  in  which  he  had  lived  during  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  The  authors  were  shocked  to  their 
souls  when,  at  a  later  date,  they  saw  what  Reresby  had 
grown  into!  They  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  had 
‘prostituted’  their  play,  and  threatened  to  forbid  my 
performances  of  it.  Indeed,  it  was  only  on  the  entreaty 
of  my  wife,  whom  they  had  taken  to  their  broad  hearts, 
that  they  allowed  me  still  to  play  it.  My  wife  implored 
me  to  moderate  my  reading  of  the  character,  but  that 
was  a  physical  and  psychological  impossibility.  There 
was  his  habit  of  mind  and  there  was  the  expression  of  it. 
The  authors  had  builded  better  than  they  knew._  I  could 
not  control  the  man.  He  was  a  living  creature,  indepen¬ 
dent  and  most  emphatic. 

Poor  Mrs.  Sutherland,  after  contributing  much  good 
work  to  the  Theatre,  perished  soon  after  the  incident 
related  above,  in  a  most  pitiful  and  tragic  manner,  and 
Miss  Dix  has  never  pursued  her  first  indignant  protest. 
Our  association  has  been  a  most  happy  one  during  all  the 
thirty  years  I  have  been  performing  the  play  but  mainly, 
I  must  confess,  through  the  influence  of  my  wife. 

Our  following  autumn  tour,  1904,  was  given  _  up 
entirely  to  this  play,  bringing  very  handsome  receipts, 
and  during  these  days  of  comparative  leisure,  we  were 
preparing  our  production  of  Hamlet,  which  we  launched 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  on  November  21st,  1904. 

^  See  my  essay  “  Some  Reflections  on  the  Art  of  Acting.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


HAMLET 


The  daily  habit  of  the  old  professional.  Irving  and  Gillette.  Studying 
the  Shakespearean  commentators.  Interview  with  my  old  Chief.  First 
night  of  Hamlet.  The  audience.  Hall  Caine  and  ‘Hamlet.*  Laurence 
Binyon’s  tribute.  Reflections  on  certain  aspects  of  the  tragedy.  Were 
either  ‘Hamlet’  or  ‘Ophelia*  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  ‘King’  and 
‘Polonius?’  The  relationship  of  ‘Hamlet’  and  ‘Ophelia.’  Innovations 
in  my  acting  version.  Its  archasological  production  to  he  condemned. 
Production  of  Hamlet  in  London.  A  plethora  of  Danes.  A  bitter  ex¬ 
perience.  Stephen  Phillips  and  the  ghost.  Lord  Russell  of  Liverpool’s 
tribute  to  my  wife’s  ‘  Ophelia.’ 


During  the  week  beginning  October  3rd,  1904,  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  I  were  both  playing  in  Birmingham 
and  stopping  at  the  same  hotel.  He  had  met  my  wife  at 
the  lift,  and  said :  “  I  hear  your  husband  is  going  to  play 
Hamlet;  eh?  Tell  him  to  come  to  my  sitting-room  at 
six  o’clock  and  have  a  chat.”  It  was  his  custom  to  take 
a  cup  of  coffee  at  that  hour  after  his  nap. 

A  moment’s  digression!  The  daily  habit  of  the  old 
professionals  differed  from  that  of  to-day.  Then  the 
company  would  rehearse  till  three  or  half-past.  They 
would  dine  at  four  and  then  retire  for  a  nap.  At  six 
they  would  have  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  and  go  to  the 
Theatre.  In  this  way,  they  had  the  advantage  of  playing 
on  an  empty  stomach,  which,  of  course,  is  best.  After 
their  work,  they  would  sup  generously  and  “  so  to  bed,” 
The  ample  supper  seems  to  have  done  them  no  harm, 
though  many  physicians  are  against  the  habit  and  main¬ 
tain  that  the  digestive  organs  require  their  hours  of  rest 
during  sleep.  The  custom,  however,  has  the  advantage 
of  steadying  down  the  nerves,  which  have  been  highly 
wrought  during  a  strenuous  performance,  and  which, 
without  the  sedative  of  a  hearty  meal,  will  take  three  to 
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four  hours  to  subside.  After  a  performance  of  The  Bells 
I  am  seldom  able  to  sleep  till  three  or  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

To  resume.  The  old  deference  came  over  me  in  Sir 
Henry’s  presence  and  I  was  tongue-tied.  Fortunately 
for  me,  he  was  in  a  talkative  mood,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  me  to  speak.  “  Going  to  play  Hamlet,  eh  ?  Quite 
right  not  to  delay  too  long.  You  must  be  young  when 
you  play  Hamlet  for  the  first  time.”  (This  was  a  more 
encouraging  opening  to  the  subject  than  his  son,  Harry, 
experienced.  On  that  occasion,  he  said:  “  Humph,  going 
to  play  Hamlet,  eh?  Well,  you’ll  be  a  miserable  fellow 
for  the  rest  of  your  life!”)  “This  fellow — ^what’s  his 
name? — Gi-lette — ^yes,  Gi-lette,”  he  continued,  “he’s 
been  doing  Sherlock  Holmes  at  my  theatre — ^had  some 
ideas  about  lights;  so  he  thought  he’d  play  Hamlet! 
I  said  to  Frohman,  his  manager,  ‘  tell  him  to  come  and 
see  me.’  When  I  saw  him,  I  said,  ‘  I  say,  my  boy,  how 
old  are  you  ?  ’  He  said,  ‘  fifty.’  ‘  Good  God,  my  boy,’ 
I  said,  ‘  Good  God,  a  man  of  your  time  of  life  to  play 
Hamlet!  How  do  you  know,’  I  said,  ‘  how  do  you  know 
you  won’t  do  yourself  a  grievous  physical  injury  \  ’  ”  No 
words  can  describe  the  look  of  sincere  concern  for  the 
actor’s  perilous  project,  mingled  with  a  satanic  enjoyment 
of  his  own  biting  humour,  with  which  my  old  master 
told  the  story.  He  savoured  the  reminiscence  with  such 
enjoyment  that  he  heaved  himself  out  of  his  deep  chair, 
and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  repeated  it. 
“  ‘  Yes,’  I  said,  ‘  How  do  you  know  you  won’t  do  your¬ 
self  a  grievous  physical  injury  ?  ’  .  .  .No  man  can  stand 
the  strain  of  playing  Hamlet  unless  he  begins  before  the 
age  of  thirty-five.  Now,  have  you  got  Furness’s  Variorum 
Edition?”  I  admitted  I  had  not.  “Ha!  I’ll  send  you  a 
copy.”  This  he  did,  and  it  is  one  of  my  most  precious 
possessions. 

If  I  may  venture  to  record  a  conviction  I  think  a  study 
of  the  Variorum  Editions  should  not  be  undertaken  till 
one  has  formed  unaided  a  conception  of  the  part  one  has 
decided  to  play.  The  commentators  are  so  contentious 
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that  to  consider  them  too  closely  will  only  prevent  one 
seeing  the  wood  for  the  trees.  I  would  venture  to  say 
‘  read  the  play  without  notes,  and  allow  the  creation  to  take 
shape  in  your  mind;  then  study  the  commentators  for 
any  new  light  they  can  throw  upon  your  own  conception, 
and  correct  or  modify  any  mistake  in  your  own  view  of 
the  character  of  which  the  critics  can  convince  you.’ 
Many  of  the  finest  brains  for  three  hundred  years 
have  recorded  their  views  on  the  characters  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  their  comments  are  often  illuminating  and 
inspiring,  but  make  up  your  own  mind  first.  Something 
of  all  this,  I  think,  must  have  been  passing  through  my 
mind  as  I  listened  to  my  old  Chief  and  he  was  saying: 
“A  performance  of  Hamlet  lately  has  given  rise  to  much 
talk.  I  met  Bourget  — ^Paul  Bourget— after  he  had  seen 
it,  and  I  said:  ‘Well,  what  did  you  think  of  it?  ’  Bourget 
said:  ‘Frozen  .  .  .  Frozen,^”  he  said.  “Whose  per¬ 
formance  was  that,  sir?”  I  had  the  folly  to  enquire. 

“  Oh,  well - ”  he  waved  aside  the  ineptitude.  My 

thoughts  flew  far  ahead — a  disastrous  habit  I  have  at 
critical  moments.  Irving  construed  my  silence  into 
uncertainty  and  rapped  out  at  last:  “I  say,  my  boy,  if 
you  don’t  feel  ready  for  it,  don’t  let  them  bustle  you 
into  it.”  I  was  ready  enough,  but  only  for  a  preliminary 
canter.  It  was  not  until  Hamlet  was  included  in  the  season 
I  gave  in  1916  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  as  a  Shakespearean 
Tercentenary  Festival,  and  again  at  Covent  Garden 
Opera  House  in  1920,  that  I  felt  moderately  “ready  for 
it,”  in  the  words  which  my  old  Chief  had  uttered  twelve 
and  sixteen  years  before.  Irving  was  ten  years  play¬ 
ing  Hamlet  here  and  there  before  his  great  night  in 
1874  at  the  Lyceum,  for  Irving  had  the  wonderful  gift 
of  knowing  how  to  wait.  I  ?  No.  I  rush  on,  eager  to 
do  the  thing,  without  wisely  waiting  for  the  right 
moment.  The  foolhardiness  of  doing  Don  Juan  immedi¬ 
ately^  after  ‘Sydney  Carton’!  of  producing  Hoffman- 
stahl’s  Everyman  in  the  thick  of  war-time  prejudices! 
of  playing  Hamlet  in  London  before  I  had  matured 
my  performance,  as  Irving  did,  for  ten  years! 
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We  produced  the  tragedy  on  the  evening  of  the 
2ist  November,  1904,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin. 
A  brilliant  house  greeted  us  at  which  most  of  the 
representative  people  in  Dublin  Society  of  that  day 
were  present.  Ever  since  our  first  appearance  there  in 
The  Only  Way  our  Dublin  audiences  had  grown  more 
and  more  generous  in  their  support  and  encouragement 
of  our  work.  Indeed,  the  story  of  our  rise  and  fall  in 
that  city  is  a  small  history  in  itself,  to  which  I  hope  to 
return  later  on.  Among  our  audience  on  the  first  night 
was  Dr.  Tyrrell,  the  famous  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Trinity  College  and  Dr.  Dowden,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  there,  the  poet  Yeats,  the  venerable  Sir  Charles 
Cameron,  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
John  Ross,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  our  old  and  genial  friend.  Judge  Bodkin.  One  of 
my  pleasantest  recollections  of  the  event  is  that  my 
company,  headed  by  the  stalwart  Charles  Glenney,  gave 
me  the  tablets  for  ‘Hamlet’  to  use  after  the  departure 
of  the  Ghost  in  Act  I — “My  tablets!  meet  it  is  I  set  it 
down.”  They  were  of  ivory  and  tortoiseshell  with  a 
silver  gilt  chain  to  secure  them  around  my  neck,  and 
engraved  upon  the  first  ivory  sheet  with  an  affectionate 
message  in  commemoration  of  my  first  appearance  as 
‘Hamlet.’  My  wife  presented  me  with  a  sw^ord  belt, 
which  she  had  had  made  by  Mr.  Spencer  at  the  Artificers’ 
Guild  and  which  was  formed  of  leather  mounted  with 
bosses  of  Fiji  shell.  Thus  was  I  hung  about  with  affec¬ 
tionate  tokens  for  my  first  plunge  into  the  great  part. 

We  gave  six  performances  of  Hamlet  in  Dublin,  and 
four  at  Bristol  the  following  spring.  I  remember  as 
little  of  those  early  performances  as  of  the  first  night  of 
The  Only  Way.  During  a  subsequent  performance  of  the 
play  at  Liverpool,  Sir  Hall  Caine  came  into  my  dressing- 
room.  Throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  and  leaning  his 
head,  heavy  with  imaginings,  on  his  hand  with  the  fore¬ 
finger  touching  the  anxious  brow,  exactly  as  Ospovat 
represents  him  in  his  caricature,  he  said:  “What — ^ah — 
what  is  your  conception  of  Hamlet  ?  ”  How  disappointed 
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he  must  have  been  with  me  when  I  only  looked  at  him 
and  smiled;  for  I  was  far  more  interested  in  the  manner 
of  his  query  than  the  matter.  Seriously,  of  course,  I  could 
not,  in  the  few  minutes’  leisure  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  part  permits,  tell  him  all  I  felt  about  Hamlet.  Besides 
my  conception,  I  hoped,  would  be  clear  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  he  was  then  seeing.  I  think  I  should  find  it  hard 
even  now,  clearly  to  define  this  conception.  Nevertheless 
I  may  say  that  the  oft-cited  contradictions  and  so-called 
inconsistencies  in  ffamlet  s  character  have  never  per¬ 
plexed  me.  That  epitome  of  humanity  called  ‘ Hamlet’ 
must  embrace  as  many  apparent  inconsistencies  as 
Plutarch  tells  us  were  implicit  in  the  character  of  the 
Great  Alexander,  and  those  of  Hamlet  never  appeared 
to  me,  even  in  their  most  contradictory  aspect,  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  individual  man.  Then,  too,  I  may  say, 
that^  I  felt  that  I  knew  what  Hamlet  meant  in  every  word 
of  his  to  which  I  gave  utterance,  however  inadequately  I 
was  able  to  convey  such  meaning  to  my  audience.  There 
are  passages  the  extreme  subtlety  of  which  is  very  difficult 
^  impart  to  an  audience;  such  as  Hamlet’s  words  to 
Polonius  (Act  II,  Sc.  2).  “.  .  .  to  be  honest  in  this 
world,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand.” 

be  remembered  that  honest  ”  here  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  ‘virtuous.’)  “.  .  .  For  if  the  sun  breed 
maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion  .  .  . 
have  you  a  daughter?”  How  difficult  to  convey  the 
sequence  of  thoughts  here !  I  take  it  that  Hamlet’s  words 
arise  from  a  growing  reproach  which  has  been  torturing 
him  in  his  thoughts  about  Ophelia.  What  is  in  his  mind 
only  finds  full  expression  in  the  “  Nunnery  ”  scene,  when 
he  saj-^  of  himself :  “  Virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old 
stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it.”  If  the  god-like  sun  can 
kiss  carrion,  how  can  you  trust  me— one  of  “our  old 
stock _  with  your  daughter?  Therefore,  “let  her  not 
walk  in  the  sun.  Conception  is  a  blessing  but  not  as 
your  daughter  may  conceive.”  It  is  all  crystal  clear  to 
me,  but  can  an  audience  follow  a  line  of  thought  which 
only  finds  its  full  expression  in  a  later  scene  ? 
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My  friend,  Laurence  Binyon,  gave  me  great  pleasure 
when  he  said  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me,  after  seeing  the 
play  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  “Everyone  should  be 
grateful  to  you  for  making  the  play  intelligible,  which 
as  a  rule  it  never  is  made  to  be.” 

In  a  primary  effort  to  make  the  play  intelligible,  I 
tried  to  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  one  or  two  of  its 
aspects,  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  clear  in  a  paper 
I  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in  1916, 
and  which  I  would  like  to  repeat  here. 

“  There  are,  perhaps,  some  aspects  of  the  play  which 
will  bear  a  closer  scrutiny  than  they  have  yet  received; 
the  first  of  these  is  the  opening  scene — more  especially 
the  words  of  Bernardo.  You  will  remember  that  Ber¬ 
nardo,  coming  to  relieve  Francisco,  who  is  on  duty  as 
sentinel,  speaks  the  first  words  of  the  play — “Who’s 
there  ?  ”  seeming  for  the  moment  to  usurp  the  proper 
function  of  the  sentinel  on  duty  by  challenging  him. 
Now  it  is  obvious  from  this  that  Bernardo  does  not 
recognise  Francisco,  and  I  suppose  that  in  the  highly 
wrought  condition  of  his  imagination,  he  has  taken 
Francisco  for  the  ghost  itself.  The  succeeding  lines 
of  Bernardo  all  bear  out  the  suggestions  that  he  has 
arrived  upon  the  scene  in  great  nervous  apprehension 
of  meeting  the  ghost  again:  for  “twice  before,”  at 
about  the  same  hour,  “with  martial  stalk”  had  the 
ghost  gone  by  his  watch.  This  perturbation  of  Bern¬ 
ardo  is  so  marked  that,  when  Marcellus  and  Horatio 
join  him,  he  welcomes  them  with  such  conspicuous 
relief  that  Marcellus  says:  “What,  has  this  thing 
appeared  again  to-night?”  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
Bernardo  is  in  almost  childish  dread  of  being  left  alone 
to  face  the  ghostly  visitant.  He  is  anxious  to  be  rid 
of  Francisco:  “  Get  thee  to  bed,”  he  says,  for  Francisco 
must  know  nothing  of  the  strange  vision  which  is 
haunting  the  battlements,  and  news  of  which  he  and 
Marcellus  have  imparted  to  Horatio  “in  dreadful  secrecy.” 
To  make  sure  that  the  ghost  has  not  appeared  to  Fran¬ 
cisco  he  asks  him :  “  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ?  ”  And 
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on  being  assured  that  “  not  a  mouse  ”  has  been  stirring, 
he  bids  him  good  night  with  the  parting  request  that  if 
he  meets  Horatio  and  Marcellus  he  will  “  Bid  them  make 
haste.'’  Now  this  attitude  of  Bernardo’s  is,  at  first  sight, 
a  small  matter,  but  such  delicate  and  highly  significant 
notes  are  of  the  utmost  value  from  the  point  of  stage¬ 
craft.  The  mere  fact  that  Bernardo  appears  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  high  nervous  tension  over  something 
of  which  the  audience  are  quite  ignorant,  piques  and 
arouses  their  curiosity  at  once. 

I  approach  another  and  a  much  more  debatable 
question. 

Were  either  Hamlet  or  Ophelia  aware  that  the  King 
and  Polonius  were  eavesdropping  during  their  inter¬ 
view  with  each  other  ?  personally,  I  hold  strongly  to  the 
view  that  neither  of  them  knew.  Let  me  briefly  recall 
the  situation  to  you.  The  King  and  the  Court  are  much 
concerned  about  Hamlet’s  mental  condition.  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern  have  been  set  on  to  ascertain 
whether  the  madness  is  genuine  or  assumed,  and  in  either 
case  to  discover,  if  possible,  its  mysterious  cause.  They 
have  failed.  Polonius  still  adheres  to  his  theory  that 
the  madness  is  real  and  is  occasioned  by  love  for  his 
daughter  Ophelia.  The  King  is  sceptical  but  consents 
to  put  his  Councillor’s  theory  to  the  proof  and  agrees 
to  be  present  at  an  interview  which  he  and  Polonius 
have  contrived  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  themselves 
being  meanwhile  hidden  behind  the  tapestry.  To  this 
end  he  and  Polonius  have  sent  for  Hamlet.  “Sweet 
Gertrude,”  he  says  to  the  Queen,  “leave  us  too, 

“For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither 
That  he,  as  ’twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.” 

I  want  you  to  observe  the  King’s  exact  words,  because 
I  shall  have  occasion  later  to  remind  you  that  Hamlet 
had  been  sent  for.  In  obedience  to  the  summons,  Hamlet 
comes,  and  on  his  way  falls  to  ruminating  on  life  and 
eternity  in  the  famous  soliloquy  beginning  “To  be  or 
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not  to  be . . Ophelia  meanwhile  has  been  bidden  by  her 
father  to  walk  about  reading  her  prayer  book,  “  that  show 
of  such  an  exercise  ”  might  “  colour  her  loneliness.”  We 
need  not  doubt  that  Ophelia  had  gladly  availed  herself 
of  the  opportunity  of  an  interview  with  Hamlet.  It  was 
long  since  she  had  seen  him,  for  she  had,  in  obedience 
to  her  father’s  commands,  “  denied  him  access  ”  to  her. 
The  part  she  was  to  play  at  the  interview  was  apparently 
left  to  her.  There  is  no  indication  given  to  her  either  by 
the  King  or  Polonius  as  to  how  she  was  to  behave,  beyond 
the  reading  of  her  prayer  book  to  account  for  her  loneli¬ 
ness.  She  was  only  bidden  to  “  walk  about  ”  that  Hamlet 
might  come  upon  her  “as  ’twere  by  accident,”  and  the 
King,  hidden  behind  the  tapestr}'  (but  without  Ophelia’s 
knowledge),  was  to  judge  by  the  interview  whether  it  was 
“his  love  or  no”  that  was  the  cause  of  his  madness.  I 
repeat,  ‘without  Ophelia’s  knowledge.’  If  you  say 
“  Ophelia  was  present  when  the  King  told  the  Queen  that 
he  intended  to  play  the  eavesdropper  with  her  father, 
and  therefore  she  must  have  known  that  they  were 
listening,”  I  will  remind  you  that  upon  an  Elizabethan 
stage  it  was  quite  possible  to  speak  to  a  character  without 
the  words  being  apparently  overheard  by  a  third  person. 
But  there  exists  a  stronger  proof  of  my  assumption. 

There  is  a  passage  in  all  editions  of  the  play  which  in 
the  acting  version  is  usually  cut,  because  the  lady  who 
plays  Ophelia  generally  elects  to  leave  the  stage  at  the 
end  of  her  soliloquy  after  the  departure  of  Hamlet, 
beginning  “  O,  wEat  a  noble  mind  is  here  o’erthrown !  ” 
The  cutting  out  of  these  lines  not  only  destroys  all  the 
pathos  and  cruelty  of  Ophelia’s  position — that  of  having 
been  made  a  tool  of — but  destroys  the  proof  that  Ophelia 
was  unaw^are  that  her  father  and  the  King  were  listening. 
The  lines  are  spoken  by  Polonius  after  he  and  the  King 
have  emerged  from  their  hiding  place: 

“How  now',  Ophelia! 

You  need  not  tell  us  what  Lord  Hamlet  said; 

We  heard  it  all.” 
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From  these  words,  it  seems  to  me,  only  one  inference 
is  possible.  Ophelia,  after  the  interview,  was  evidently 
to  report  to  her  father  what  had  taken  place  between 
herself  and  Hamlet.  If  Ophelia  had  been  told,  or  if  she 
had_  known,  that  the  King  and  Polonius  were  listening, 
obviously  there  would  be  no  need  for  her  to  report  what 
was  said,  and  therefore  no  reason  for  the  lines  of  Polonius. 

Even  if  these  words  did  not  exist,  I  should  still 
maintain  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  assuming  that 
Ophelia  was  aware  that  her  interview  with  Hamlet  was 
to  be  overheard.  There  is  nothing  in  her  words,  during 
or  after  the  interview^,  which  suggests  the  knowledge 
that  she  is  spied  upon;  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
attitude  of  a  sweet  and  sensitive  girl,  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  once  more  her  old  lover;  hoping 
perhaps  that,  in  offering  to  return  the  few  pledges  of 
their  former  tender  relationship,  she  may  bring  him 
to  a  fresh  avowal  of  his  love ;  nothing  inconsistent  with 
her  heartbroken  disappointment  when  his  behaviour,  so 
enigmatical  to  her,  turns  the  interview  into  something 
very  different  from  all  she  had  hoped  or  pictured; 
finally,  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  simple  distress 
which  she  feels  at  the  spectacle  of  the  being,  shattered, 
as  she  thinks,  mentally  and  physically,  which  at  last 
hurries  from  her  presence.  What  must  be  her  deeper 
distress,  when  she  realises  from  her  father’s  words  that 
she  has  been  made  a  tool  of.? 

“You  need  not  tell  us  what  Lord  Hamlet  said; 

We  heard  it  all.” - 

No,  no ;  Ophelia  never  knew  till  then  that  she  had  been 
spied  upon.  If  she  had  known,  the  keen  eye  of  Ham¬ 
let  would  instantly  have  detected  her  guilt  and  then  — 
what  a  torrent  of  scorn  he  would  have  poured  upon  her! 
we  can  imagine  it  from  the  contempt  with  which  he 
overwhelmed  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  they  were  permitting  themselves  to  be 
used  as  spies!  Could  Hamlet,  after  such  a  revelation 
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of  duplicity,  ever  have  said:  “I  loved  Ophelia:  forty 
thousand  brothers  with  ail  their  quantity  of  love  could 
not  make  up  my  sum  ?  ” 

Confronted  by  this  evidence,  nothing  can  persuade 
me  that  Ophelia  was  so  base. 

And  now,  did  Hamlet  know  that  the  Edng  and  Polonius 
were  spying  upon  his  encounter  with  Ophelia.?  No! 
I  am  convinced  that  he  was  as  free  from  suspicion  as 
Ophelia.  _  There  is  nothing  in  the  scene  between  them 
upon  w’hich  to  build  such  an  assumption — save  possibly 
a  question  wTich  is  fully  justified  on  other  grounds— 
Hamlet’s  question,  “  Where’s  your  father .?  ”  And  here 
I  remind  you  of  the  wnrds  whiich  in  an  earlier  part  of 
m\  address  I  warned  you  I  should  have  occasion  to  re¬ 
call  to  your  remembrance,  viz.,  those  of  the  King  when, 
in  telling  the  Queen  of  the  trap  he  and  Polonius  are 
setting  to  catch  Hamlet,  he  says,  “We  have  closely 
sent  for  Hamlet  hither.”  What  more  natural  than  that 
Hamlet,  recalling  suddenly  in  his  interview  with 
Ophelia  the  fact^that  he  has  been  “sent  for”  should 
inquire  of  her  Where  s  your  father?” — as  wTo  should 
say  The  King  and  he  sent  for  me  hither:  where  is 
he  t  W  hat  more  natural  than  that  Ophelia  should 
suppose  that  her  father  is,  as  she  says,  “at  home,” 
w  hither  she  expects  to  go  presently  to  report  the  inter- 
pew.  What,  lastly,  more  natural  than  that  Hamlet, 
ha\mg  been  sent  for  by  the  King  and  Polonius,  and, 
ha\ing  obeved  the  summons,  should  be  annoyed,  when 
he  arri\es,  to  find  neither  of  the  two  there  to  receive 
that,  feeling  he  has  been  made  a  fool  of,  he 
should  reply:  ‘  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he 
may  the  fool  nowhere  but  in^s  own  house  ? 

Do  ■''Vhat  I  will,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  if 
Hamlet  had  seen  the  King  and  Polonius  behind  the 
tapestry  he  would  have  asked  Ophelia  the  entirely 
superfluous  question:  “\¥here’s  your  father?”  To 
take  such  a  question  to  be  Hamlet’s  test  of  Ophelia’s 
capacity  to  tell  the  truth  is  too  ignoble  an  interpretation. 
1  can  only  suppose  that  this  reading  has  originated  with 
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some  actor  who,  without  pondering  the  matter  very 
deeply,  found  it  an  effective  theatrical  action — such  an 
action  as  catches  the  eye  and  pleases  the  unreflecting 
minds  of  the  groundlings. 

Let  me  show  you  in  homely  language  what  I  mean 
by  “an  effective  theatrical  action.”  Hamlet,  in  an 
agony  of  mind  to  which  I  dare  not  at  this  moment 
extend  my  description,  has  just  torn  from  his  soul  the 
love  he  had  long  conceived  for  his  “fair  Ophelia.” 
Suddenly,  let  us  suppose,  in  parting  _  from  her,  he 
catches  sight  of  the  King  and  Polonius  behind  the 
arras.  “Ha,  ha!”  he  thinks,  “I’m  being  watched.” 
A  fresh  thought  occurs  to  him:  “Is  she  in  this?  I’ll 
test  her.”  “Where’s  your  father?”  he  asks.  “At  home, 
my  lord,”  she  makes  reply.  “Ha,  ha!  here’s  another 
spy,”  thinks  Hamlet,  and  then,  after  hurling  that  con¬ 
temptuous  taunt  at  the  concealed  Polonius,  “Let  the 
doors  be  shut  upon  him  that  he  may  play  the  fool 
nowhere  but  in  his  own  house,”  he  launches  at  Ophelia 
a  wild  tirade  of  scornful  words.  Now,  this  you  see, 
is  theatrically  effective.  It  is  easy,  and  the  ground¬ 
lings  will  applaud.  They  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
the  meaning  of  Hamlet’s  words  to  Ophelia  after  he 
has  discovered  the  supposed  trap.  It  will  be  enough 
if  he  hurls  them  at  Ophelia  with  sufficient  scorn  in  his 
voice  to  please  their  ears  and  to  capture  a  fine  round  of 
applause  at  his  exit. 

So  “the  reading,”  as  it  is  called,  becomes  a  tradition 
and  is  accepted,  too,  by  so  many  critics  that  an  actor — 
who  cannot  lightly  disregard  an  obvious  coup  de  theatre,  or 
the  value  of  easily  earned  applause — may  be  forgiven 
if  he  adopts  it.  But  this  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
I  am  convinced,  was  not  what  Shakespeare  intended. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  this  reading  is  correct.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as 
most  unaccountable  that  Hamlet  should  content  him¬ 
self  with  shouting  at  the  King  and  Polonius  ?  This  was 
very  unlike  Hamlet.  On  the  only  other  occasion  when 
he  discovered  a  listener  behind  the  arras  he  promptly 
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ran  his  sword  through  him.  I  do  not  say  that  he  would 
have  done  so  now%  for  he  had  not  yet  proved  the  King’s 
guilt,  but  surely,  supposing  himself  to  be  trapped,  he 
would  have  used  words  of  more  significance  than  that 
ineffectual  thrust  at  Polonius,  “Let  the  doors  be  shut 
upon  him,  that  he  may  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in’s 
own  house.” 

Let  me  repeat  his  words  spoken  after  he  is  supposed  to 
know  himself  overheard.  "‘If  thou  dost  marry,  Fll give 
thee  this  plague  for  thy  dowry:  be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice, 
as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Get  thee 
to  a  nunnery,  go:  farewell.  Or  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry, 
marry  a  fool ;  for  wise  men  know  well  enough  what  monsters 
you  make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery,  go;  and  quickly  too. 
Farewell.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough;  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you  7nake  your¬ 
selves  another:  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nick¬ 
name  God’s  creatures,  and  make  your  wantonness  your 
ignorance.  Go  to.  I’ll  7io  more  07i’t;  it  hath  made  me 
mad.  I  say,  we  will  have  no  more  marriages:  those 
that  are  7narried  already,  all  but  one,  shall  live;  the  rest 
shall  keep  as  they  are.  To  a  nunnery,  go.” 

Now,  do  these  lines  give  us  the  slightest  indication 
that  they  are  spoken  at  the  King  or  Polonius  ?  You  will 
not  fail  to  notice,  indeed,  that  there  is  one  line  that  I 
should  imagine  Hamlet  would  rather  have  cut  out  his 
tongue  than  let  the  King  hear.  “Those  that  are 
married  already,  all  but  one,  shall  live.”  By  delivering 
that  thrust  in  the  King’s  hearing  Hamlet  might  well  be 
destroHng  his  own  elaborate  precautions  against  arous¬ 
ing  the  King’s  suspicion.  If  Hamlet’s  w^ords,  then,  are 
not  directed  against  the  Iving  and  Polonius,  against 
whom  are  they  jdirected?  Ophelia?  What?  In  the 
hearing  of  the  King  and  Polonius?  Perish  that  con¬ 
struction!  Hamlet  was  a  gentleman.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  so  gracious  and  princely  a  being  could  pour 
his  scorn  on  the  lady  he  had  loved  for  the  benefit  of  two 
eavesdroppers  for  whom  he  entertained  the  profoundest 
hatred  and  contempt. 
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How,  then,  are  we  to  solve  the  riddle  ? 

Well,  the  King  is  an  astute  person.  What  does  he 
say  after  overhearing  the  interview  ? 

“Love!  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend; 

Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack’d  form  a  little, 

Was  not  like  madness.  There's  something  in  his  soul 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood." 

Now,  read  the  scene,  and  the  mystery  becomes  clear 
as  daylight.  Shakespeare  throws  more  illumination  on 
Hamlet’s  soul  in  this  scene  than  in  any  other  in  the  play. 
In  the  cruel  disillusionment  he  has  endured  in  the 
spectacle  of  his  mother’s  conduct — her  lightness,  her 
faithlessness,  her  disloyalty — his  vision  is  distorted,  and, 
generalising,  like  the  poet  he  is,  he  heaps  together  all 
womankind,  while  he  unpacks  his  sore  and  wounded 
soul  before  Ophelia — bloving  her  still  in  spite  of  his 
scorn  for  women,  hating  himself  for  doing  so,  and 
mving  at  himself  for  being  only  another  of  the  monsters 
into  which  a  woman  can  turn  a  wise  man.  Love  to 
him,  in  the  light  of  his  mother’s  treachery,  is  nothing 
more  than  evil  passion.  “  I  did  love  you  once,  Ophelia, 
but  with  the  same  earthly  taint  that  inoculates  all  our 
old  stock.  Look  at  my  mother!  Look  at  my  uncle! 
That  is  the  stuff  of  which  ‘our  old  stock’  is  made. 
Therefore  I  loved  you  not  (that  is,  not  purely;)  and  it  is 
you  women  who  make  such  monsters  of  us.  ‘You  jig, 
you  amble,  and  you  lisp  and  nickname  God’s  creatures, 
and  make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance.’  You, 
Ophelia,  among  the  rest !  There  is  something  in  you 
which  stirs  base  thoughts  in  me.”  And  Hamlet,  still 
with  this  element  of  Ophelia  in  his  mind  loathes  himself 
for  perceiving  it,  and  in  an  exaggerated  self-hatred  says; 
“  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things  that  ’twere  better  my 
mother  had  not  borne  me.  So,  before  you  make  more 
monsters  of  men,  and  to  remove  yourself  from  tempta¬ 
tion,  get  thee  to  a  nurmery.” 

Of  all  the  depths  of  pity  and  understanding  for  poor 
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humanity  which  Shakespeare  ever  sounded  is  there 
amthing  more  profoundly  pitiful  than  this  element  w^hich 
he  saw  in  Ophelia  ?  It  w'as  in  the  family.  It  came  from 
her  father,  Polonius.  His  injunctions  to  his  servant 
Reynaldo,  as  to  what  liberty  should  be  allowed  his  son 
during  his  stay  in  Paris  gives  us  the  key  to  this  obliquity. 
He  recognised  this  tendency  in  his  daughter  and 
cautioned  her  as  to  her  behaviour  with  Hamlet.  That 
Ophelia  and  Laertes  recognised  it  in  each  other  is 
obvious  in  their  strange  conversation  (Act  I,  Sc.  iii). 
Even  the  Queen  saw  it — who,  indeed,  better  able  to 
recognise  it,  alas ! 

“  .  .  .  Ophelia,  I  do  wish 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet’s  wildness;  so  shall  I  hope  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  w’onted  way  again, 

To  both  your  honours.”  (Act  III,  Sc.  i.) 

And  surely  there  is  no  spectacle  more  pitiable  or  more 
profoundly  moving  than  the  form  Ophelia’s  gentle 
ravings  take  when  she  loses  control  of  her  mind. 

Hamlet,  in  the  unbalanced  state  of  his  soul,  loathes 
himself  for  the  perfectly  normal  promptings  of  nature, 
confusing  them  with  the  evidences  of  the  same  vice  in 
himself  as  he  had  seen  in  his  mother,  and  heaps  all  the 
fury  of  his  indignation  against  woman — the  great 
generator  of  such  physical  promptings — upon  the  head 
of  poor  Ophelia.  The  very  core  of  Hamlet’s  heart, 
unbalanced,  distorted,  torn  this  way  and  that  by  the 
inonstrous  and  unnatural  vision  which  life  presents  to 
him  at  this  moment,  is  in  this  scene.  Never  tell  me  that 
he  w'ould  have  so  unburdened  himself  to  Ophelia  if  he 
had  dreamt  that  he  was  overheard. 

“  .  .  .  There’s  something  in  his  soul 
O’er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood.” 

The  King’s  words  are  the  key. 

There  w'as  one  innovation  I  ventured  to  make  in  my 
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acting  version  which  met  with  general  approval.  I 
followed  the  scene  in  the  Queen’s  Closet  with  the 
appearance  of  the  King,  who  finds  Gertrude  in  hysterics 
after  her  scene  with  her  son  (as  in  Act  IV,  Sc.  i); 
brought  Hamlet  back  as  in  the  following  scene  and  thus 
confronted  him  with  the  King  as  in  Scene  3.  This 
wonderful  scene  had  never  been  included  in  any  previous 
acting  version  (according  to  Mr.  William  Archer)  and 
it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  stirring  in  the  whole 
tragedy.  I  was  credited  with  the  introduction  of  an¬ 
other  innovation,  which,  however,  was  one  for  which  my 
master  was  responsible.  In  the  scene  with  my  mother, 
I  saw  the 'pictures  of  my  father  and  my  uncle  (“Look 
here  upon  this  picture  and  on  this”)  in  my  mind’s  eye. 
In  Dublin  I  had  “the  counterfeit  presentments”  painted 
upon  the  wails  of  the  Queen’s  closet,  and,  pointing  to  her 
first  husband,  bade  her: 

“See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow; 
Hyperion’s  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself. 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command, 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill,”  etc. 

but  only  on  the  first  night!  No  painter,  not  even  a 
Watts,  could  set  upon  canvas  so  god-like  a  creation  as 
Hamlet  describes  his  father  to  have  been,  and  when  I 
drew  the  attention  of  my  mother  (and  the  whole 
audience)  to  the  portrait,  which  the  scenic  artist  had 
painted  upon  the  walls,  I  had  to  divert  their  attention 
from  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  directing  their  interest 
to  the  vision  I  saw  in  my  mind’s  eye,  and  henceforth  dis¬ 
carded  the  painted  portraits.  There  was  one  other 
innovation  introduced  for  which  I  was  heavily  taken  to 
task  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence  in  an  article  contributed  by 
him  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  and  included  in  his  book 
Shakespeare' s  Workshop?-  By  no  other  Shakespearean 
critic  would  I  be  more  willingly  taken  to  task.  This  was 

'Blackwell,  Oxford,  1928. 
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the  non-appearance  of  the  Ghost  in  the  Closet  Scene; 
but  I  was,  and  am  still  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  audience 
will  account  for  the  fact  that  Hamlet  can  see  it  while  his 
mother  cannot.  That  was  ver}'  largely  my  excuse  for 
having  the  ghostly  words  spoken  ‘  off  stage.’  But  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  assigned  so  gallant,  so  courteous  and  so 
convincing  a  reason  for  his  objection  to  my  proceeding, 
viz.;  that  the  ghost  was  striving  to  save  the  Queen’s 
suffering  by  making  himself  invisible  to  her,  that  I 
shall  be  tempted  to  let  him  appear  in  any  future  perfor¬ 
mance  of  Hamlet  which  I  may  give. 

Of  the  production  itself,  I  need  only  say,  for  the 
moment,  that  it  was  designed  by  me  in  the  ofd  Lyceum 
manner  made  famous  by  Irving,  and  in  the  tradition  of 
which  I  was  steeped  at  the  time.  I  would  call  it  the 
‘archseological’  style  of  production.  In  this  tradition  a 
certain  historical  period  is  decided  upon.  In  the  case 
of  Hamlet,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  deliberately  fixed 
upon  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eleventh  centu^5^  You 
will  remember  that  King  Claudius  refers  to  England  as 
owing  Denmark  ‘tribute.’  This  would  obviously  date 
the  play  somewhere  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
So  the  eleventh  century  was  decided  upon  and  the 
architecture,  costume,  decoration,  manners  and  habits 
of  that  period  were  duly  studied.  The  historical 
research  necessary  at  this  stage  in  the  production  of  a 
play  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  aspects  and  periods  of  a 
producer’s  work. 

Tins  ‘archseological  method’  of  production  however  has 
a  serious  drawback — the  play  itself  is  sometimes  buried 
beneath  a  mountain  of  antiquarian  detail.  This  was 
never  the  case  with  the  Irving  productions,  for  he  was 
a  master  of  “tone”  (painters  will  know  what  I  mean), 
and  though  he  w’ould  spend  months  of  research  over 
correct  historical  detail,  he  could,  with  his  feeling  for 
‘tone,’  reduce  ail  this  detail  to  a  mere  background — a 
subtle  gift  denied  to  those  who  followed  or  imitated  his 
method,  including  myself.  Ultimately,  I  found  that,  as 
a  laboriously  faithful  reproduction  of  life  in  the  eleventh 
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century,  my  production  was  admirable,  but  that,  as  a 
background  for  the  tortured  soul  of  Hamlet,  it  was 
obtrusive  and  distracting,  and  that  the  time  w'asted  in  the 
incessant  changes  of  scene  made  it  necessary  to  cut  the 
play  too  much. 

I  used  this  production,  however,  when  I  gave  the  play 
in  London  during  May,  1905.  It  was  followed  some 
years  later  by  a  simpler  method,  inspired  by  a  study  of 
the  late  Athenian  drama,  which  included  the  use  of* the 
Greek  ‘periaktoi,’  of  which  more  anon. 

I  now  approach  the  record  of  a  painful  experience.  I 
had  announced  a  revival  of  this  tragedy  for  May,  1905, 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre.  Immediately  Hamlet  revivals 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Harry  Irving  anticipated 
my  own  by  a  few  weeks.  Tree  resuscitated  his  pro¬ 
duction  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre ;  Mr.  (as  he  then  was) 
Frank  Benson  gave  his  at  the  Kennington  Theatre, 
and  it  seemed  that  Forbes-Robertson  would  also  return 
to  London  in  the  character.  Finally  comedians  like  Mr. 
Bransby  Williams,  caught  by  the  prevalent  epidemic, 
gave  imitations  of  the  Hamlet  aspirants  and  Mr.  Walter 
Passmore,  late  of  the  Savoy,  intent  upon  making  a 
feature  of  the  ‘Dane’s  nasty  moments,’  gave  a  tabloid 
version  of  the  tragedy  in  fifteen  minutes  at  the  Coliseum, 
while  “The  Follies”  at  the  Palace  and  “The  Drolls” 
at  the  Queen’s  Hall  both  followed  with  ‘skits’  on  the 
Hamlet  visitation.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been 
wise  to  postpone  my  own  revival;  but  with  habitual 
pugnacity,  I  determined  to  carry  out  my  plans.  I 
produced  the  play  on  May  22nd  before  a  public  al¬ 
ready  weary  of  the  whole  business,  and  in  none  of  the 
best  humours  myself,  a  state  of  mind  which  was  fatal 
to  the  true  expression  of  that  noble  creation.  The 
receipts  were  beggarly.  I  took  it  off  in  a  fortnight,  and 
substituted  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams  on  the  3rd  June. 
This  play  was  received  with  a  shriek  of  approval  and 
was  left  in  the  bill  till  the  end  of  our  season  on  July  22nd. 
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On  re-reading  the  above  this  morning  (June  20th, 
1932),  I  feel  with  chagrin  that  the  abruptness  of  my 
action  in  taking  off  Hamlet  suggests  some  of  the  arrogant 
hauteur  with  which  I  wished  to  consign  my  efforts  to 
oblivion  and  reflects  very  poorly  that  captaincy  of  the 
soul  and  humility  which  my  great  master  sought  when 
expressing  himself  in  that  part.  I  confess  I  was  bitter. 
The  knowledge  that  I  was  last  in  the  field  in  which  so 
many  Hamlets  had  sprung  up,  and  that  the  appearance 
of  yet  another  ‘Dane’  was  already  regarded  by  the 
Press  and  the  public  as  a  joke,  prepared  a  ground  in 
w'hich  it  was  not  possible  to  grow  so  rare  a  flower. 
Upon  my  wounded  hopes  my  wdfe  again  poured  tonic 
balm  from  her  heroic  soul.  “My  dear,  this  rebuff  is 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  you.  You’ll 
be  playing  Hamlet,  and  all  the  better  for  it,  for  the  next 
thirty  years.”  In  one  respect  she  was  right.  I  revived 
the  play  in  1916  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  again  at 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House  in  1920  and  it  is  still  one 
of  the  strongest  attractions  in  my  repertoire. 

There  are  pleasant  memories,  too,  of  that  time  at  the 
Lyric.  The  cast  contained  my  staunch  old  friend 
Charles  Glenney  as  the  King.  He  was  moved  to  great 
indignation  at  what  he  considered  an  unjust  Press  and 
sent  me  the  following  letter  .  .  .  the  dear,  loyal,  old 
chap! 

“  Lyric  Theatre, 

“  June  I  St,  ’05. 

“  My  DE.4R  Harvey, 

“I  feel  I  cannot  let  to-night  pass  without  expressing 
to  you,  in  a  poor  way  perhaps,  my  appreciation  of  your  most 
magnificent  performance  of  Hamlet,  and  my  great  personal 
delight  and  pride  in  being  one  of  the  cast. 

“I  have  seen  a  great  many  Hamlets  and  have  played  with 
a  great  many,  but  none  in  my  mind,  so  near  what  the  author 
intended;  indeed  to  me  you,  in  many  instances,  are  a  revela¬ 
tion.  My  loathing  of  the  brainless  Press  brutes,  who,  unless 
they  are  chickened  and  champagned,  can  see  no  good  in 
anything,  is  only  perhaps  exceeded  by  yours.  But  I  am  sure 
you  are  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to  let  their  blather  o’ercrow 
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your  spirit.  Do  it  again!  And  become  in  their  eyes,  what 
you  certainly  are  in  mine,  the  Only  Hamlet,  of  the  present 
time. 

“Forgive  me  if  I  have  said  too  much;  but  believe  me 
what  I  have  said,  I  meant. 

“Yours  always, 

“Charles  Glenney.” 


Glenney’s  attitude  towards  me  I  always  felt  to  be 
very  touching  and  a  great  honour  to  his  loyal  and  gen¬ 
erous  nature.  I  was  a  mere  kid  at  the  Lyceum  when  he 
was  playing  leading  parts  there,  and  yet  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  join  me — and  very  proud  I  was  to  have 
his  support — I  might  have  been  Irving  again  for  all  the 
deference  and  loyalty  he  gave  me.  Who  will  ever  forget 
his  inimitable  ‘Christopher  Sly’  in  my  revival  of  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew?  But  we  will  come  to  that  later. 

Another  pleasant  memory:  I  persuaded  Stephen 
Phillips  to  play  the  Ghost.  Some  years  before,  I  had  seen 
him  playing  this  part  with  Benson  in  a  small  Hall  in 
Shanklin,  when  my  wife  was  appearing  for  the  first  time 
as  Ophelia.  I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  its 
unusual  humanity,  a  quality  which  I  think  is  so  often 
overlooked  by  actors  in  this  role,  and  which  I  have 
fancied  Shakespeare  himself  must  have  expressed  to 
have  made  his  performance  memorable.  I  had  vowed 
that  if  ever  I  could  produce  Hamlet,  and  Phillips  would 
consent,  I  would  have  him  for  the  Ghost.  Imagine  my 
delight  when  he  accepted.^  Among  other  friends  in  the 
cast,  were  Maud  Milton,  whom  I  had  seen  years  before 
as  ‘  Cordelia,’  when  Edwin  Booth  played  King  Lear 
at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  and  ‘Daddy’  Wright.  He 
had  just  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  was 
playing  Polonius  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  was 
to  remain  with  me  for  many  years !  Nor  can  I  forget  the 
First  Grave-digger  of  Harry  Paulton,  the  best  I  ever 
saw.  His  look  of  mute  wonder  as  he  handed  me  the  skull 

^  His  views  upon  tMs  character  and  the  play  in  general  are  most  interestingly 
summarised  in  an  article  by  S.  R.  Littiewood,  published  in  the  Daily  Chronicle ^ 
May  5th,  '05. 
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of  Yorick,  and  listened  to  Hamlet's  reflections  upon  the 
dead  jester^  rises  in  my  mind's  eye  again.  For  myself 
I  always  thought  of  that  gay  and  tragic  geniuSj  Dan 
LenOj  when  I  repeated  the  words : 

.  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  of  most  excellent  fancy  .  .  . 
Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your  songs? 
your  flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table 
on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grinning  ?  Quite 
chap-fallen?  ” 

But  the  most  moving  remembrance  of  all  is  of  my 
wife's  Ophelia.  I  shall  write  of  this  again  when  I  come 
to  our  later  revivals.  For  the  moment  I  must  quote 
what  Lord  Russell  of  Liverpool  wrote. 

may  be  chronicled  in  favour  of  Mr.  Martin-Harvey’s 
production  of  Hamlet,  that  a  shrewd  lady  critic  remarked, 
upon  it  that  it  had  gone  nearer  bringing  tears  to  her  eyes 
than  any  s,he  could  remember.  This  was  a  sound  aperpu, 
Hamlet,  with  all  its  greatness,  does  not  usually  pierce  to 
weeping  point,  the  feelings  of  the  auditor.  A  poignant  con¬ 
tributory  to  this  result  was  the  perfectly  natural  Ophelia 
of  Miss  N.  de  Silva,  Martin-Harvey’s  most  sympathetic  and 
helpful  wife.  It  really  is  nature  rather  than  acting,  which 
means  that  it  is  the  best  acting  of  all.  There  never  was  an 
Ophelia  with  so  little  pose  a,nd  artifice;  and  the  power  and 
pathos  are  in  inverse  ratio  increased.^’^ 


^  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  May  srd,  1903. 
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The  pleasures  of  touring—London  v.  the  Provinces :  receipts  compared 
Friendly  visits  en  route  during  our  travels.  The  search  for  ohjets  d'art 
Treasures  discovered.  The  capture  of  a  ‘Gainsborough’:  a  John  of 
Bologna:  and  other  precious  bronzes.  Death  of  Henry  Irving. 


By  August  28th,  1905,  we  were  back  in  our  beloved 
provinces,  and  it  may  interest  the  curious  to  know  that 
the  average  receipts  of  Hamlet  during  this  tour  were 
nightly,  and  in  London  had  been  ^28. 

Nor  can  these  London  figures  be  explained  by  the 
plethora  of  Hamlets  that  season.  Harry  Irving  took  off 
his  Hamlet  at  the  Adelphi  three  days  after  mine  dis¬ 
appeared,  with  the  remark  to  me  that  he  thought 
Hamlet  was  a  good  play  to  put  to  bed.  He  admitted 
that  his  receipts  were  about  equal  to  mine.  L.  F.  Austin 
told  me  that  Irving  had  once  said  to  him  that  ‘there  is 
no  public  in  London  for  HamletJ  That  his  own  revival 
ran  for  two  hundred  nights  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
point  to  extraordinary  personal  sacrifices. 

Reflecting  upon  these  strange  facts,  I  am  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  (and  am)  extraordinarily  dense  in 
realising  their  implications. 

After  thirty  years’  devotion  to  all  that  is  greatest  in 
drama,  and  earning  a  world-wide  renown,  Irving  dies  deep 
in  debts  which  only  the  sale  of  his  own  personal  effects 
can  redeem.  Tree  wages  a  gallant  fight  at  His  Majesty’s 
and  IS  just  able  to  provide  for  his  family  by  means  of  a 
huge  sum  for  appearing  in  a  film,  and  having  possessed 
a  share  in  Chu  Chin  Chow  !  Bram  Stoker,  in  one  of  his 
rare  unguarded  moments,  exclaimed  that  “it’s  worth 
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while  to  have  a  theatre  in  London  as  an  ‘advertise¬ 
ment,’  ”  and  that  “  Charles  Frohman  keeps  one  open 
for  this  reason,  in  face  of  continuous  loss.”  If  this  is 
true,  then  one  must  confront  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  produce  one’s  plays  in  London  at  a 
loss  merely  for  the  sake  of  reclame  and  profit  when 
touring  the  Empire.  I  have  not  found  that  it  is.  When 
one  has  proved  one’s  mettle  abroad  and  earned  the 
confidence  of  one’s  audiences,  it  is  unnecessary  to  wait 
for  the  approval  of  London;  for  your  friends  in  the 
country  and  in  the  great  Dominions  are  quite  indifferent 
to  what  London  thinks.  My  weekly  receipts  for  the 
first  tour  of  The  Breed  of  the  Treshatm  (before  it  had 
been  seen  in  London)  averaged  at  the  Lyric 

Theatre,  London,  ;{5i2. 

During  the  run  of  Hamlet  at  the  Lyric,  my  average 
nightly  receipts  as  I  have  said  were  The  average 

nightly  receipts  in  Dublin  before  I  produced  the  play  in 
London  were  fzoo,  and  in  Bristol  (these  were  the  only  two 
cities  in  which  Hatnlet  was  played  before  bringing  it  to 
London)  ;()i32.  Now,  with  such  figures  before  me,  with 
the  remembrance  of  Irving’s  tragic  end  and  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree’s  gallant  struggle,  I  can  only  suppose  that 
the  plays  I  feel  impelled  to  do  (i.e.,  romantic,  poetical, 
Shakespearean  and  classic  dramas)  do  not  pay  in  London. 
My  experience  during  that  first  season  in  London  with 
The  Only  Way  left  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  The 
anxiety  of  doing  one’s  w'ork  in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt 
as  to  where  the  money  for  my  treasury  w^as  coming 
from,  was  hateful  to  me.  I  have  no  use  for  a  career 
which  is  only  apparently  prosperous.  I  feel  my  art 
should  pay  its  way.  I  am  always  indifferent — perhaps 
too  indifferent — as  to  where  I  do  my  work,  and  we  are 
content  and  grateful  if  we  can  do  it  in  the  country  and 
in  the  Dominions,  confident  that  the  audiences  there  will 
support  the  big  things  my  wife  and  I  always  had  before  our 
eyes.  Why  should  we  break  our  hearts  and  our  health  in 
an  increasing  financial  grind,  keeping  up  an  appearance  of 
affluence  which  only  needs  a  bad  cold,  a  ridiculous  but 
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tragic  accident,  an  enforced  absence  from  the  Theatre 
to  bring  the  whole  structure  crashing  to  the  ground? 
What  deprivation  was  there  in  these  long  tours  through 
the  great  cities  of  this  country  and  the  Dominions? 
Our  friends  were  among  the  scholars,  the  artists,  the 
cultivated  people  in  all  the  cities  we  visited;  the 
audiences  were  large,  friendly,  discerning,  enthusiastic, 
prepared  to  support  anything  we  brought  them,  in  the 
confidence  that  we  had  been  blessed  in  our  ability  to 
earn.  The  mere  change  from  the  audiences  of  one  city 
to  another  is  in  itself  both  a  test  and  an  exhilaration. 
To  talk  or  write  of  being  “  buried  in  the  provinces  ”  is 
the  affected  twaddle  of  people  who  themselves  have  come 
from  them. 

We  could  have  remained  in  Town,  perhaps,  if  we  had 
been  content  to  produce  the  kind  of  play  which  London 
in  the  main  supports.  These  plays  must  neither  plumb 
depths  of  thought  or  emotion  nor  make  people  suffer. 
It  is  dangerous  to  interfere  with  the  digestion  of  such  an 
audience  or  send  it  away  with  food  for  serious  thought. 
I  remember  my  old  friend.  Sir  Whitworth  Wallis, 
coming  into  my  dressing-room  after  a  performance  of 
The  Last  Heir,  with  a  long  face,  protesting,  “  I  say,  my 
boy,  this  makes  you  think  !  ”  I  said,  “  For  God’s  sake 
don’t  say  that :  it’s  fatal !  ”  These  plays  must  only  skim 
the  surface  of  thought  and  emotion.  A  tear  may  rise 
to  the  eye — but  only  rise,  never  fall.  We  may  indulge 
in  a  mild  laugh,  but  never  a  convulsion;  above  all,  we 
must  be  charmed  and  leave  the  Theatre  with  the 
conviction  that  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds — and  a  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  That  is 
the  sort  of  play  I  can  sometimes  enjoy  seeing  myself 
—but  not  acting,  if  you  please!  I  must  send  my 
audiences  away  with  their  hearts  broken  with  pity  at 
the  thought  of  the  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,  convulse 
them  with  laughter  at  the  extravagancies  of  “The 
Rat!”,  chasten  them  with  the  horrors  of  CEdipus,  and 
set  them  gasping  at  the  cold  wit  and  devilry  of 
Richard  III.  These  things  I  have  been  able  to  do 
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because  of  precious  support  throughout  this  country 
and  in  Canada,  not  only  with  such  stern  stuff  as  the 
above,  but  in  more  popular  work  like  The  Only  Way, 
for  which  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Charles 
Dickens. 

How  delightful  it  has  been,  after  a  strenuous  week’s 
work  in  our  repertoire,  consisting  of  a  choice  of  the 
twenty  plays  we  have  gradually  accumulated,  to  bundle 
ourselves  and  our  dogs  into  the  car  and  start  off  betimes 
on  a  Sunday  morning  for  a  long  drive  through  the 
incomparable  scener}-  of  our  beloved  land ;  stopping  on 
the  way  for  lunch,  sometimes  by  the  grassy  roadside, 
sometimes  by  invitation  at  the  houses  of  friends,  whom 
we  are  privileged  to  know — Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his 
northern  home,  at  Tarland,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at 
wonderful  Welbeck,  Mr.  John  Drummond,  in  his 
Scottish  stronghold  of  Megginch  Castle,  Sir  Robert 
Jones — the  greatest  orthoptedic  surgeon  in  the  world — 
in  Liverpool,  Lord  Kirkly  or  General  Widdrington  at 
their  houses  in  Northumberland,  Sir  David  Cameron,^ 
in  his  artistic  seclusion  at  Kippen,  at  Lord  Leverhulme’s 
hospitable  JManor  at  Thornton  Hough  in  Cheshire, 
or  genial  ‘  G.-A.’  (R.  N.  Green- Armytage)  in  Bath. 
Here  we  can  pause,  surrounded  by"  his  wonderful 
collection  of  theatrical  portraits,  and  deep  in  his 
comfortable  leather,  lulled  by  the  bubbling  of  his 
blackened  briar,  discourse  on  books  and  plays  and  the 
great  actors  of  the  old  days.  How  pleasant  has  been 
the  friendly  welcome  with  which  the  bibulous,  old  and 
cordial  porters  have  greeted  us  when  we  have  emerged 
from  our  rugs  at  the  door  of  our  hotel,  cramped  and 
stiff  with  our  long  drive,  and  our  dogs  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  sampling  the  savours  of  the  neighbouring 
lamp-posts  and  wagged  their  tails  in  recognition  of 
familiar  lift-boys,  and  our  smileful  host  has  shown  us 
to  our  cheery  rooms! 

These  are  the  hours  of  precious  remembrance, 
smoothing  away  the  lines  which  the  indifference  of  a 
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jaded  city  may  have  chiselled  into  our  brows.  Those 
long  motor  drives,  too,  have  often  been  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  my  parts.  During  those  interminable 
stretches  that  lie  between  Derby  and  Birmingham 
I  remember  committing  to  memory  the  lines  of 
Everyman.  Prowling  round  the  beautiful  country 
about  Cork  I  studied  Richard  the  Third.  Among  the 
quiet  roads  of  Mapperly  I  learned  the  words  of  Hamlet, 
and  on  the  vast  expanse  of  sands  at  Southport  and 
the  wintry  shore  of  Winchelsea,  or  in  the  little  New 
Inn  at  the  same  place,  while  the  wind  howled  round 
that  quaint  hostel,  I  absorbed  the  deathless  words 
of  CEdipus. 

Then,  when  rehearsals  are  over,  how  refreshing  and 
exciting  it  has  been  to  prowl  among  the  antiquity  shops. 
Here  we  meet  again  old  and  respected  familiars.  Mr. 
Greenwood,  of  Harrogate,  very  choice  and  exclusive, 
where  I  can  browse,  while  my  wife  falls  a  victim  to  the 
furs  and  Victorian  shawls  of  Mrs.  Shand,  a  few  doors 
higher  up.  Richards,  of  Nottingham,  where  I  bought 
my  first  Cinquecento  Italian  bronzes,  [seven  pieces  for 
£7  and  one  of  them  a  Sansovino],  who  collected  for  me 
a  set  of  six  Derbyshire  chairs  and  took  nearly  ten  years 
to  do  it,  and  whose  collections  were  blown  far  and  wide 
in  an  air  raid!  Wharton,  of  Manchester,  who  lurked 
among  his  bric-a-brac  in  a  railway  arch  underneath 
the  Station  in  London  Road.  Here  I  captured  some 
of  my  greatest  treasures;  a  seventeenth  century  Court 
cupboard  and,  years  afterwards,  a  kist  inlaid  with 
a  similar  pattern  of  bog-oak  and  holly,  probably  the 
work  of  the  same  village  craftsman;  a  Louis  XIV 
Buhl  clock  with  positive  and  negative  inlay;  a  set  of 
fourteen  Cromwellian  chairs,  upholstered  in  Portuguese 
stamped  leather,  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  clergy¬ 
man,  who  sold  them  to  help  in  the  building  of  a  village 
school  (heroic  fellow  he,  and  conscienceless  collector  I !), 
and  a  contemporaneous  version  in  bronze  of  the  ‘  Fawn 
with  the  Scabellum’  restored  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
which  Wharton’s  wife  refused  to  exhibit  in  the  shop 
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window  because  she  thought  it  was  indecent !  Dear  old 
couple !  They  are  both  gone  to  the  world  of  eternal 
beauty  for  which  they  were  preparing  by  loving  and 
dealing  in  the  beautiful  objects  of  our  earthly  craftsmen. 
Then  we  recall  old  Mrs.  Samuels,  of  York,  who  began 
by  collecting  old  iron  and  brass,  which  she  sold  on  a 
stall  in  York  market,  and  so  prospered  that  by  the  time 
I  knew  her  she  owned  an  entire  street  of  shops,  each 
one  stuffed  with  bric-a-brac  to  the  doors,  and  was  at 
last  compelled  to  hire  a  derelict  chapel  in  which  to  store 
her  stock.  This  building,  too,  was  so  crammed  with 
captures,  that  one  had  to  mount  the  steps  into  the  chapel 
galleiy'  to  look  down  upon  her  goods.^  In  those  days 
I  could  have  bought  a  Tudor  bedstead  for  ;^8.  Curse 
these  scorpions  of  neglected  opportunity  which  return 
to  plague  the  remembrance  of  collectors!  She  was  a 
great  old  character — I  remember  taking  up  a  miniature 
version  of  Canova’s  ‘Cupid  and  Psyche’  in  one  of  her 
shops  and  criticising  the  modelling  to  my  companion. 
This  so  nettled  the  old  lady  that  at  last  she  said  in 
her  broad  Yorkshire:  “x\h!  and  if  that  marble  could 
speak,  it  might  not  have  much  to  say  about  your 
modelling.” 

Who  was  that  nameless  pawnbroker  in  Eastbourne 
among  whose  rubbish  I  recognised  a  pair  of  sixteenth 
century  Italian  candelabra  by  Giuseppe  Levi  of  Verona, 
and  who  was  that  equally  ignorant  watchmaker  in  the 
same  town  among  whose  watches-to-mend  and  cheap 
German  clocks  I  found  a  candlestick  by  Domenico 
Poggini?  And  oh!  that  memorable  capture  in  Portsea! 
A  party  of  us  had  come  over  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
were  having  a  prowl  among  the  jimk-shops  there. 
Several  treasures  had  been  lifted,  including  an  old 
English  corner  cupboard  (slapdashed  to  make  it  resemble 
coromandal  wood  and  decorated  with  old  gilt  lacquer) 
which  was  presented  to  my  wife,  when  I  espied  a  bronze 
figure  lying  on  the  floor,  wLich  made  my  heart  stand 

^  The  chapel  is  stiii  used  for  this  purpose,  and  forms  the  rear  premises  of 
hlessrs.  Greenwood  *s  shop  in  Stone  gate. 
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Still.  As  I  lifted  it,  the  base  fell  off.  “  Never  mind,  sir,” 
said  the  weary  and  spineless  dealer,  in  answer  to  my 
apologies,  “  I  don’t  think  it’s  anything.  I  found  it  in  a 
cottage — ^they’d  used  it  for  keeping  open  the  door.” 
I  held  my  breath  as  I  turned  it  about.  Was  it  possible 
that  it  was  genuine?  It  looked  like — I  scarcely  dared 
to  hope — it  looked  like  a  ‘John  of  Bologna.’  “I  say,” 
one  of  our  party  suddenly  shouted,  “  it’s  half-past  seven. 
The  boat  leaves  in  ten  minutes !  ”  I  could  not  stop  to 
examine  the  bronze.  I  said,  thrusting  my  card  into  the 
dealer’s  hand,  “Please  send  it  over  to  this  address— 
I’ll  pay  all  expenses — so  that  I  can  examine  it  more 
carefully.”  He  was  a  feckless  and  invertebrate  creature 
and  was  literally  too  lazy  to  pack  it  up  for  the  post.  It 
was  eighteen  months  before  my  travels  again  took  me 
to  the  town.  I  hoped  against  hope  that  it  was  still  there. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  bronze  was  lying  on  the 
floor  where  I  had  left  it,  side  by  side  with  the  detached 
base !  The  longer  I  looked,  the  firmer  was  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  thing  was  genuine.  It  was  a  ‘Venus 
emerging  from  the  Bath.’  There  was  the  delicate, 
comely  head  with  its  braided  tresses  so  carefully 
engraved,  the  long  fingers  lying  among  the  drapery  in 
a  slightly  affected  pose,  the  sponge  pressed  against  one 
of  the  little  breasts.  My  anxiety  to  possess  it  was 
obvious  even  to  this  somnolent  dealer  and  his  price 
soared.  “I  want  ^8  for  her — she  ought  to  be  worth 
that.”  She  was  mine!  “And  if  you  sell  her  for  ^£30 
or  more  where  do  I  come  in  ?  ”  he  said.  “  She  will  never 
be  sold,”  I  shouted.  I  took  her  home  and  telegraphed 
Guy  Taking  to  come  and  see  her.  He  was  standing 
entranced  when  I  joined  him  in  my  dining-room  in 
Avenue  Road.  “Oh,  Jack,”  he  said,  “where  did  you 
get  that  lovely  thing  ?  ”  I  told  him.  He  put  down  his 
hat  and  clutched  his  hair.  “To  think  that  I  was  within 
ten  miles  of  that  bronze  and  didn’t  know  it.”  His 
Majesty  had  graciously  lent  him  Wooton  Manor  for  the 
summer  and  he  had  thus  been  living  just  across  Spithead. 
“What  do  you  think  she’s  worth?”  I  said.  “If 
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oid - naming  a  well-known  German  collector, 

“  had  been  alive,  he’d  have  given  you  £1,600  for  her,” 
She  proved  to  be  a  contemporaneous  replica — ^there  are 
three  others  in  existence— of  John  of  Bologna’s  Venus 
at  the  Bath— his  own  work,  ?iot  that  of  his  pupils.  The 
original,  which  is  in  the  Imperial  IVIuseum,  Vienna, 
was  modelled^  by  the  sculptor  and  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Vlaximilian  the  Second. 

One  more  story  to  make  the  mouths  of  connoisseurs 
water,  and  then  I  must  get  on.  Since  the  days  when  I 
used  to  pore  over  the  brush  work  of  Gainsborough  in 
the  National  Galleiyy  I  had  dreamed  that  I  might 
discover  a  work  by  this  beloved  master.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  touring  in  the  Midlands,  and  peeped 
into  the  deserted  public  drawing-room  of  the  obscure 
hotel  at  which  we  were  staying  in  a  small  town  where 
we  were  playing  for  a  few  nights.  A  picture  on  the  w^all 
immediately  shouted  at  me;  “Stop!  You  know^  me, 
at  least!  I  am  a  Gainsborough!”  Unable  to  believe 
my  eyes,  I  mounted  upon  a  chair  to  get  nearer  to  look 
at  him  and  nearly  fell  off  in  amazement.  It  was  true! 
Here  was  a  stout  and  florid  gentleman  in  a  hunting  coat, 
and  the  stupidest  hunting  face  wEich  had  ever  taxed 
the  skill  of  even  a  Gainsborough  to  immortalise. 
Confronted  with  one  of  the  great  critical  moments  of 
my  life  instinct  prompted  me  to  keep  calm.  At  our 
pre-theatre  evening  meal,  I  aimounced  with  a  beating 
heart  to  the  assembled  company:  “There  is  a  Gains¬ 
borough  in  this  hotel.”  This  bomb  produced  little 
interest  among  my  friends,  who  w^ere  aw-are  and  a  little 
weary  of  my  obsession  about  the  work  of  Gainsborough. 
I  repeated  with  added  conviction:  “There  is  u  Gains¬ 
borough  tn  this  hotel.”  The  emphasis  of  my  second 
announcement  produced  a  tolerant  silence.  “  See  here,” 
^id  John  Kurkamp:  he  w'as  at  that  time  mv  Stage 
Director.!  ^  ^ 


John  came  of  an  old  Hanoverian  family ;  his  father  and  mother  had  emi- 

grated  to  the  States  and  had  finally  settled  in  Kentucky.  He  was  a  blond  giant 
o  magnificent  proportions,  and  sang  with  a  pure  tenor  voice  in  the  simple  and 
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“See  here,”  said  John,  “if  what  you  say  is  true  and 
you  want  it,  let  me  see  to  the  business.  Your  blazing 
eye  will  betray  you!”  I  blush  to  record  the  shameless 
negotiations  which  ensued.  John  interviewed  the  hotel 
manager.  “Listen,”  he  said,  “Mr.  Harvey  wants  a 
picture  of  a  man  in  a  red  coat  for  his  next  play. 
You  have  one,  can  he  buy  it  as  a  propp’’^  The 
manager  replied  that  nothing  could  be  done  till  the 
Board  of  Directors  met  in  a  day  or  two,  and  warned 
John  that  they  were  not  likely  to  let  their  picture  go 
unless  I  could  offer  them  something  to  fill  the  wall- 
space  left  empty  by  its  removal.  I  wired  to  my 
people  at  home  to  send  down  an  ‘old  master’  which 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  my  dining-room.  The  Board  of 
Directors  solemnly  viewed  the  Gainsborough  placed 
upon  the  floor  side  by  side  with  my  ‘old  master,’ 
unhesitatingly  chose  my  ‘old  master,’  and,  accepting 
j^io  for  the  man  in  the  ‘red  coat,’  closed  the  bargain 
with  ill-concealed  satisfaction  to  themselves.  And 
so  I  got  my  Gainsborough  and  poor  John  never 
after  visited  the  town  without  a  fear  that  the  heavy 
arm  of  the  law  would  grip  his  shoulders  from 
behind  with  such  words  as  “  What  about  the  man 
in  the  red  coat  ?  ” 


direct  method  of  one  who  had  been  trained  as  a  church  singer.  He  was  highly 
musical  and  had  trained  and  toured  a  band  through  the  States,  before  he  floated 
into  our  orbit.  At  that  time  he  was  known  as  ‘The  Singing  Conductor.*  He 
sometimes  stopped  at  the  same  hotel  as  ourselves,  and  on  one  such  occasion  he 
confided  to  us  his  ambition  to  become  a  Stage  Director.  Ultimately  he  joined 
oxir  Company  and,  after  learning  the  rudiments  of  stage -management,  he 
became  our  ‘Director,*  a  post  he  held  for  some  years — indeed,  until  his  very 
sad  and  most  premature  death  in  the  first  year  of  the  War.  There  are  some 
charming  notes  about  him  in  the  biography  which  George  Edgar  wrote  of  me 
in  1912.  He  was  just  a  great  simple  boy.  He  became  ‘John*  to  us  all,  and 
though  the  working  staff  at  first  resented  being  put  under  a  ‘  Yank,’  his  frank 
friendliness  won  them  over  in  no  time.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  assistant  in  all 
my  work  over  productions,  especially  in  the  staging  of  my  third  Hamlet  and 
The  Shrew,  He  will  crop  up  often  in  the  following  pages. 

VA  theatrical  diminutive  for  “property” — ^in  other  words  a  decoration  or 
a  piece  of  furniture  for  a  scene. 
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We  passed  the  Autumn  of  1905  on  tour  through  all 
the  principal  cities  with  a  repertoire  of  Hamlet,  The 
Only  Way,  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams,  A  Cigarette 
Maker’s  Romance  and  After  All. 

At  Newcastle,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  October, 
my  man  presented  himself  with  a  grief-stricken  face 
and  said:  “Sir  Henry  Irving  died  last  night,  sir.” 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


IRVING 

His  religion.  His  faith  in  his  countrymen.  His  fatigue  after  The  Bells. 
His  loneliness.  His  gratitude  to  ‘life/  Official  recognition  of  his  art. 
His  trust  m  his  convictions.  His  greatness  as  a  man  and  as  an  actor  His 
amazing  versatility  and  mastery  of  technique.  His  absolute  concentration 
pursued  as  a  mission.  The  difficulties  of  his 
vehicle.  His  mannerisms .  His  mordant  criticisms.  ‘  Producers  ’  and  actor- 
managers.  Rehearsal  humours.  His  ‘policy’  as  a  manager.  His  misfor- 
tunes  and  his  austere  endurance.  His  chivalry  to  Ellen  Terry.  His  belief 
m  a  National  Theatre.  My  own  efforts  with  this  object  in  view.  The  lack 
of  dignity  in  modern  playhouses  compared  with  the  Lyceum.  Present 
position  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  National  Theatre. 

‘'Into  Thy  hands,  oh  Lord,  into  Thy  hands''  had  been 
the  last  words  spoken,  by  him  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Bradford,^  in  the  character  of  ‘  Becket,’  when 
Irving  resigned  his  soul  to  God  on  the  night  of  October 
the  thirteenth,  1905. 

Had  he  known  that  he  stood  upon  the  brink  of  eternity 
he  could  not  have  uttered  words  which  more  nobly 
expressed  his  faith  and  his  humility  before  his  Judge. 

*  •  •  I  prayed  in  my  life,  it  was  the 

night  before  I  played  ‘Hamlet,"'  Irving  once  said. 

It  was  a  confession  made  to  his  old  Manchester  friend 
of  the  Muebsth  controversy,  E.  J.  Broadfield. 

When  the  memorial  service  for  Irving  was  arranged 
to  take  place  at  St.  Martin’s,  an  objection  was  raised 
by  a  well-known  and  pious  member  of  our  profession 
that  Irving  w’as  “not  a  churchman” — in  other  words, 
I  presume,  that  he  did  not  regularly  go  to  church.  The 
statement  has  recurred  to  me  often,  and  always  in 
wonder.  Irving  was  more  than  a  churchman.  He  was 
a  religious  man  whose  profound  convictions  gleamed 
every  now  and  then  through  an  habitual  cloak  of 
reticence. 
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The  fact  came  back  to  me  when  Broadfield  repeated 
the  words  quoted  above.  It  came  back  to  me  when 
I  remembered  how  Alfred  Bishop  refused  to  attend 
a  Sunday  rehearsal  and  the  chief,  indignant  and  per¬ 
plexed,  flashed  out  to  Loveday,  who  was  standing  by 
him,  “/  consider  my  zcork  is  a  good  work.”  It  came  back 
to  me  when  I  read  IMrs.  Aria’s  reference  to  an  occasion 
when  Irving  was  reproached  for  extravagance  in  the 
management  of  his  theatre,  and  he  replied:  “/bn  7iot 
in  this  zvorld  to  collect  money,”  and  again  when  I  heard 
the  story  of  a  fanatic  who  hurled  malediction  upon  him 
and  J.  L.  Toole  one  day  upon  the  King’s  Road,  Brighton, 
and  demanded  to  know  what  forgiveness  they  could 
expect  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  for  keeping  so  iniquitous 
a  thing  as  a  Theatre,  and  Irving  replied  with  a  smile: 
“hly  boy,  I  believe  in  a  God  of  Mercy.”  It  came  back 
to  me  when  I  heard  his  reply  to  Ellen  Terry  when,  as 
he  was  nearing  his  end,  she  asked  him  where  he  would 
like  to  be  buried,  and  he  replied,  after  a  pause:  “The 
Country  will  do  its  duty.”  Bearing  in  mind  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  purveyors  of  certain  theatrical  gossip  in  columns 
which  leaves  no  shred  of  reticence  to  cover  the  details 
of  our  private  lives,  he  might  well  shrink  from  public 
worship;  but  the  lessons  of  his  youth,  passed  under 
the  influence  of  that  austere  and  stern  old  Cornish 
Methodist,  his  Aunt  Pemberthy,  had  fallen  upon  good 
soil. 

^  Although  the  moments  when  he  laid  bare  the  con¬ 
victions  of  his  faith  were  rare,  they  expressed  the  spiritual 
force  w'hich  she  had  implanted  in  him,  and  which — 
who^  can  doubt  it  ? — had  been  the  firm  rock  upon  w’hich 
his  inspiration  was  based. 

“Into  Thy  hmids - ”  The  words  tvere  chosen  by 

his  Queen  and  written  upon  the  cross  which  she  sent 
to  be  laid  upon  his  tomb  in  testimony  of  her  respect; 
the  words  were  echoed  throughout  the  land  from  the 
throne  to  the  hawker,  wEo  sold  his  picture  to  the 
crowds  round  Westminster  Abbey,  where  his  ashes 
were  laid  to  rest. 
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“The  Country  will  do  its  duty,”  he  had  said.  The 
Country  had  indeed  responded  to  his  faith  in  it!  The 
Country  had  crowned  him  with  the  greatest  honour  in 
its  gift,  and  had  caused  his  remains  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  England’s  greatest  sons. 


_  During  his  last  days  he  had  been  fearfully  tired.  After 
his  supper  he  would  frequently  go  to  sleep  in  his  chair 
too  fatigued  even  to  take  olf  his  clothes.  He  had  been 
specially  tired  after  a  performance  of  The  Bells,  the 
night  before  his  death.  He  had  recently  been  warned 
by  his  doctor  that  he  must  give  up  playing  the  strenuous 
part  of  ‘  Mathias  ’  in  that  play.^  He  had  replied :  “  I  can’t, 
my  boy,  I  can’t.  It’s  the  only  thing  now  that  pays.’’ 
Again,  he  had  been  very  tired  after  his  performance  of 
‘Becket’  the  following  night,  and  sat  for  a  long  time 
in  his  room  before  dressing.  He  had  been  driven  to 
his  hotel  in  a  hired  fly,  his  back  to  the  horses,  with 
Sheppard,  who  was  his  treasurer,  on  this,  his  farewell 
tour.  He  was  very  silent.  He  stumbled  as  he  entered 
the  Midland  Hotel  where  he  was  stopping,  and  asked 
for  a  chair.  As  he  subsided  into  it,  he  was  gone. 


Did  he  wish  to  die  in  harness  ?  Loveday,  than  whom 
no  one  was  ever  nearer  to  Irving  in  confidence,  told 
me^  No.”^  When _  that  ‘Strumpet  Fortune’  had  so 
cynically  tripped  him  up  and  left  him  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  old  age  of  penury,  he  would  say  to  Loveday 
I  can  live  on  two  pounds  ten  a  week.  We’ll  have  a 
couple  of  cottages,  old  friend,  and  you  shall  come  over 


better  than  I  how  strenuous  the  part  of  ‘Mathias’  is.  I 
utmost  deference,  with  the  utmost  veneration  for  the 
nrispH  ft  of  master  in  it.  But  I  approached  it  gaily — somewhat  sur- 
IrfLi*  'iJW  The  record  of  Ellen  Terry 

but  thot  of  his  heavy  leading  parts  without  turning  a  hair 

it  cLf^ft.  exhausted  him  failed  to  disturb  me.  But  when 

mp-ntnl  t.-..  ^  dominant  notes  are  remorse  and  fear.  Those 

when  cease,  and  culminate  in  the  nightmare  of  the  trial  scene 

^  ^  influence  of  the  mesmerist,  he  re-enacts  every  detail  of  Ms 
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of  an  evening  and  bring  your  violin.”  Had  he  lived  to 
the  completion  of  his  farewell  tour,  he  might  have  been 
able  to  retire  upon  something  better  than  fifty  shillings 
a  week;  but  he  was  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  poverty 
had  no  terrors  for  him. 

Towards  the  end  he  was  very  lonely.  One  who  has 
resigned  domestic  ties  to  follow  only  his  art  must  be 
solitary  at  the  last.  His  habit  of  sitting  up  till  far  into 
the  morning  naturally  clung  to  him,  and  he  would  seize 
upon  anyone  for  company.  Carl,  the  waiter  at  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  who  attended  us  in  the  same 
rooms  Sir  Henry  always  occupied,  used  to  say:  “Ah, 
yes;  ‘Old  Henry’  would  keep  me  chatting  for  hours 
after  supper  till  I  almost  fell  asleep  standing.” 

Those  wearisome  hours,  wLen  he  possessed  neither 
capital  nor  vitality  for  new  ventures  to  engage  his  mind, 
must  have  been  wellnigh  insupportable.  Little  was 
left  to  him  but  to  review  the  past.  That,  indeed,  had 
been  a  brilliant  one.  He  must  have  known  that  it  was 
undying.  Remembering  the  critics  who,  from  making 
fun  of  his  legs,  sought  at  last  to  fasten  his  shoe-strings, 
he  could  say:  “For  one  who  can’t  speak,  can’t  walk 
and  whose  face  was  nothing  to  speak  of,  I’ve  not  done 
so  badly.”  He  could  recall  an  interview  with  Ellen 
Terr)%  who  had  said  to  him  as  he  lay  on  a  bed  of  sick¬ 
ness,  “  Weil,  Henry,  what  have  you  got  out  of  life  ?  ” 
and  he  was  able  to  reply,  after  a  smiling  pause:  “A 
cigar,  a  glass  of  port,  a  friend  or  two.”  He  had  reared 
and  supported  upon  his  own  shoulders  a  National 
Theatre,  the  achievements  of  which  had  been  the 
inspiration  of  the  greatest  producers  at  home  and  on 
the  Continent — Sarah  Bernhardt  in  France,  Stanislavsky 
in  Moscow’ — and  was  to  become  “a  treasure  house  of 
lovely  and  irreplaceable  memories,  a  glorious  heritage 
for  those  who  care  for  that  which  is  noblest  in  British 
drama.”*  He  had  w'on  official  recognition  for  his  work 

^“Stanislavsky  confessed  in  his  autobiography  that  the  whole  idea  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  was  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Irving’s  Lyceum.” — S.  R* 
Littiewood. 
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as  an  art.  He  was  the  first  actor-knight.  He  had  been 
true  to  his  convictions.  When  there  was  some  talk  of 
a  public  subscription  to  present  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
to  him,  it  became  known  that  the  offer,  respectfully 
meant,  was  unacceptable  to  him.  When  the  Syndicate 
which  took  the  Theatre  over  from  him  permitted  it  to 
be  turned  into  a  music-hall,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his 
share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  abhorring  the  change. 
Loveday  read  the  letter  in  which  he  did  so,  and  said^ 
as  he  handed  it  back  to  Irving:  “I  suppose  you  know 
you’re  giving  away  ^11,000?”  Irving  folded  the  letter 
his  jaw  set,  put  it  in  its  envelope  and  said:  “The  man 
who  hasn’t  the  courage  of  his  convictions  is  not  worth 
a  damn.” 

I  have  been  asked  “  was  he  truly  a  great  actor,  or  just 
a  great  man  who  chose  the  stage  for  the  exploitation  of 
his  majestic  personality,  as  so  many  foolish  folk  seem  to 
say?”  To  the  first  part  of  the  question  I  would  say 
emphatically  YES.  Who  that  can  remember  his 
‘Hamlet,’  his  ‘Richard,’  his  ‘Mathias,’  his  ’Dubose,’ 
his  ‘  Becket,’  his  ‘  Louis  XI,’  his  ‘  Charles  the  First,’  his 
Jingle,  can  doubt  it  ?  These  were  all  clear-cut  living 
beings,  so  complete  and  highly  individualised  that  one 
could  imagine  them  confronting  and  addressing  each 
other  in  their  own  characteristic  way.  His  versatility 
was  amazing.  Who  can  forget  the  rascally  old  French 
monarch  ‘Louis  XI,’  mumbling  over  the  leaden  saints 
in  his  cap,  praying  for  their  forgiveness  of  ‘the 
one  more  little  crime’  he  intended  to  commit?  Who 
can  forget  his  entrance  in  the  final  scene  of  Charles 
the  First?  The  last  act  is  reached,  and  nothing  remains 
to  that  sweet,  imsguided  Stuart  but  to  part  from  his 
Queen  and  children  and  go  forth  to  the  scaffold. 
Cromwell  s  offers  of  compromise  have  been  rejected  by 
usurper,^  apostrophising  his  monarch 
as  ihou  shadow  of  a  King,”  leaves  the  stage,  con- 
his  royal  master  to  his  fate.  Another  moment 
and  tms  shadow  of  a  King”  enters  and  we  see  indeed 
the  shadow”  of  Charles.  The  sweet  dignity,  the 
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patient  resignation,  the  quiet  but  unquenchable  belief 
in  the  divinity  of  his  anointment,  shine  about  him  like 
a  dim  aureole,  as  about  a  being  of  another  world.  Faded, 
colourless,  unreal,  how  is  it  that,  as  he  closes  the  door 
behind  him,  unattended,  unannounced,  this  wraith  of 
kingship  breathes  such  new  humility  about  him?  How 
is  it  that  he  seems  already  to  wear  that  “incorruptible 
crown,”  in  which  not  all  his  misfortunes  and  common 
human  errors  could  dim  his  belief?  I  wonder  if  the 
author  who  merely  wrote  in  his  manuscript  “Enter 
Charles,”  conceived  such  a  spectacle  of  purged  suffering 
as  Henry"  Irving  presented  at  that  moment?  Or  was  it 
created  by  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  actor  for  human 
error,  evolved  perhaps  from  the  remembrance  of  some 
moment  of  personal  emotion  when,  like  Charles,  he, 
too,  had  bitten  the  dust  of  disaster  and  touched  the 
depths  of  worldly  ruin  ? 

Another  picture  comes  back  to  my  mind.  Becket  is 
aware  that  he  is  doomed;  that  the  King’s  men  are 
almost  upon  him;  that  in  the  struggle  for  his  order  he 
has  been  defeated,  and  the  work  of  his  life  is  a  failure. 
His  mind,  in  the  few  moments  of  mortal  existence  left 
to  him,  wanders  back  to  his  mother’s  house;  to  the 
little  Norman  maid  who  died  of  leprosy;  to  a  half- 
remembered  picture  of  mother-love  exemplified  by  a 
water-fowl  sitting  on  her  stone-cold  eggs;  and  there 
appears  before  our  eyes  a  vision  of  possible  companion¬ 
ship  of  which  the  death  of  the  little  Norman  maid 
perhaps  had  deprived  him,  and  of  which,  at  the  moment 
of  solitude  preceding  his  martyrdom,  he  stands  so  greatly 
in  need ;  a  vision  of  the  faith  which  kept  the  mother-hen 
true  to  her  instinct,  in  spite  of  the  impossible. 

Perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say  that  no  one  can  have 
appreciated  the  delicacies,  the  subtleties  of  Irving’s 
work  so  keenly  as  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
with  him.  I  have  seen,  in  the  death-throes  of  the  old 
t5"rant,  ‘Louis  XI,’  his  eyes  positively  glaze  as  the  rigor 
mortis  froze  into  immobility  the  hands  which  he  stretched 
forth  to  clutch  his  crown  for  the  last  time.  Again,  when, 
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as  ‘  Lesurques  ’  in  The  Lyons  Mail,  he  is  under  examina¬ 
tion  for  a  crime  of  which  he  is  innocent,  I  have  seen 
upon  him  the  mantling  cheek,  the  smarting  eyes,  and 
the  sickly  smile  of  the  obviously  guilty — superb  touches 
for  (as  an  eminent  judge  has  pointed  out)  the  really 
innocent  always  appear  the  most  guilty.  Who  does  not 
call  to  mind  the  curious  sense  of  tragic  loneliness  which 
enveloped  his  ‘Hamlet,’  and  the  undercurrent  of  fatal 
hesitancy  in  his  ‘Charles  the  First’  during  the  famous 
interview  with  Cromwell,  when  one  was  so  painfully 
conscious  that  the  artistic,  pleasure -loving  Stuart  was 
confronting  his  doom?  Who  can  forget  the  cool  and 
shallow  effrontery  of  his  Jingle  when,  with  a  histrionic 
flourish  to  distract  attention  from  the  poverty  of  his 
linen,  he  “  dived  for  his  collar  and  brought  up  a  string?  ” 
Who  can  forget  the  cold  brutality  of  his  final  scene  as 
‘ Dubose’  in  The  Lyons  Mail?  Is  it  possible,  one  would 
say,  that  the  same  man  could  be  he  whose  sufferings 
in  Bechet  we  watched  with  something  of  the  shame  one 
would  watch  the  pains  of  martyrdom,  or  could  dim  our 
eyes  before  the  spiritual  bewilderment  of  a  Hamlet, 
and  illuminate  the  facets  of  so  cosmic  a  creation? 

These  creatures  of  his  illustrate  a  wide  range  of 
physical  embodiment  and  ethical  understanding.  The 
inan  who  could  cause  such  widely  contrasted  beings  to 
live  before  us  is  incontestably  a  great  actor.  The  power 
to  bring  those  beings  before  us,  completely  understood 
and  equipped  mentally  and  physically  is  almost  as  great 
a  creator  as  the  author  who  has  conceived  them.  In 
the  eloquent  words  of  a  friend  who  writes  on  this  aspect 
of  Irving’s  art :  “  He  relied  not  on  silver-toned  elocution, 
not  on  beauty  of  form,  feature,  voice  or  movement,  but 
an  absolute  identification  of  himself  with  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  his  concepts.”^ 

Was  he  just  a  man  who  chose  the  stage  to  exploit 
his  own  majestic  personality?  ”  NO.  An  actor,  whether 
or  not  he  _has^  in  him  the  elements  of  a  great  man,  can¬ 
not  exploit  his  personahty  till  he  has  acquired  a  fairly 

*  R.  N.  Green-.tenytage. 
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complete  control  over  his  art.  The  personality  of  an 
actor  grows,  and  obtains  its  force  from  the  control  he 
slowly  acquires  over  his  technique.  Le  Kain,  the  great 
French  actor,  you  will  remember,  said  this  control  took 
a  man  twenty  years  to  acquire.  With  very  rare  excep¬ 
tions  this  is  true.  And  no  man  can  be  called  already 
‘  great  ’  at  an  age  when  he  embarks  upon  the  acquisition 
of  any  art.  But  that  Irving  had  inherent  in  him  the 
qualities  which  make  a  man  great  no  one  can  deny. 
He  had  a  concentration  upon  his  work  unusually  single 
and  powerful.  He  had  no  hobbies  or  distractions.  You 
will  remember  in  Who’s  Who  he  entered  his  relaxations 
as  “  acting.”  As  he  slowly  realised  wTere  his  ideal  lay, 
he  pursued  it  without  pause,  without  hurry,  and  that 
ideal  became  the  control  of  a  theatre,  devoted  to  the 
greatest  work  he  could  envisage — mostly  Shakespearean 
Drama.  This  profited  him  materially  nothing.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  any  of  his  Shakespearean  productions, 
save  The  Merchant  of  Venice  paid,  but  he  was  able  to 
sustain  his  losses  from  them  by  the  profits  of  more 
‘  popular  ’  plays  like  The  Bells,  The  Lyons  Mail,  Louis  XI, 
etc.  Still  he  pursued  his  ideal,  because  it  was  “a  good 
work,”  and  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal  became  a  Mission, 
by  the  profoundly  religious  trend  of  Irving’s  mind.  I 
submit  that  these  qualities  in  him  made  him  a  great 
man,  would  have  made  him  ‘great’  in  any  walk  of  life 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

One  may  say  perhaps  that  he  was  a  greater  man  than  an 
actor.  He  achieved  absolute  control  over  his  ‘ego,’  but 
one  must  confess  that  he  did  not  always  achieve  abso¬ 
lute  control  over  the  technique  of  his  art.  His  theories 
were  unexceptionable  but  his  practice  did  not  always 
equal  them.  In  the  exercise  of  his  calling,  his  mind 
sometimes  failed  to  triumph  over  his  matter — very  fre¬ 
quently  so  in  the  opinion  of  unimpressionable  people 
and  people  of  small  imaginative  power.  Such  folks 
were  unmoved  by  his  mind  because  they  could  not 
detach  themselves  from  his  rather  strange  physique, 
could  do  nothing  but  boggle  at  his  mannerisms  and  echo 
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such  a  fatuity  as  that  “  Irving  was  always  Irving.”  Of 
course,  if  the  personal  mannerism  of  an  actor  is  obtru¬ 
sive,  it  destroys  the  completeness  of  his  characterisation 
and  lowers  the  intensity  of  the  created  individual.  In 
some  of  his  parts,  Irving  controlled  these  mannerisms 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  The  accumulated  force  of  his 
own  propria  persona— 2.  most  difficult  thing  to  cloak— 
was  reduced  in  his  ‘Charles  the  First’  to  the  appearance 
at  times  of  a  certain  weakness,  a  certain  irresolution  of 
demeanour  which  must  have  cost  the  dominating  Irving 
hours  of  hard  work  to  portray.  The  modest  worthiness 
of  ‘  Lesurques  ’  in  The  Lyons  Mail  was  another  instance 
of  carefully  subdued  personality.  It  is  true  that  these 
characters^  are  moulded  on  gentle  and  self-restrained 
lines.  It  is  when  passion  ensues  that  mannerisms  are 
apt  to  peep  out,  and  these  were,  if  I  can  trust  my  school¬ 
boy  impression,  especially  conspicuous  in  his  Hamlet. 
But  the  evidence  of  his  conviction  about  the  character 
of  Hamlet  came  over  the  footlights  so  vividly — as  it 
did,  too,  in  Macbeth — ^that  one  was  carried  away  by  it. 
I  suppose  no  actor  can  altogether  escape  from  his 
mannerisms  any  more  than  he  can  escape  from  his 
mental  limitations.  Physical  limitations  are  rarely  a 
serious  disability.  Indeed,  as  our  friend  of  the  Manchester 
Umpire  wrote:  “The  mannerisms  of  the  actor  are  as 
the  handling  of  the  painter,”  but  they  must  be  largely 
controlled  or  they  will  obtrude  themselves  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  become  bored  with  the  intrusion  of  a 
personal  habit  which,  when  we  are  confronted  with  a 
character  on  the  stage  or  an  aspect  of  nature  in  a  paint- 
becomes  an  impertinence.  In  his  moments  of 
excitement  and  passion  these  peculiarities  of  Irving  did 
steal  forth,  but  his  mind,  his  mind,  his  conception,  were 
so  determinedly  apparent,  that  we  thrust  them  out  of 
our  vision,  and  if  we  were  old  Lyceum  devotees,  we  got 
to  them  that  they  no  longer  were  obtrusions. 
All  the  same,  one  sorrowed  that,  apparently,  he  could 
not  subdue  them  altogether — as  he  himself  must  have 
regretted.  A  hard  course  of  physical  exercises  would 
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have  made  his  person  more  pliant.  In  the  old  state 
Dramatic  schools  of  Russia,  pupils  had  two  years  of 
physical  exercises  before  they  were  allowed  to  open 
their  mouths.  The  muscular  system  must  have  the 
nonsense  knocked  out  of  it  till  it  is  obedient. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  Irving  had  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  his  art  than  any 
actor  I  have  ever  met  or  seen.  It  was  only  an  intractable 
husk  which  sometimes  obscured  the  perfect  expression 
of  it.  I  have  seen  him  w’alk  loosely  and  naturally  tow-ard 
the  wing  from  w^hich  he  was  going  to  make  an  entrance, 
and  suddenly  his  cue  having  been  given,  a  strange 
metamorphosis  has  come  over  him.  His  limbs  and  neck 
have  stiffened,  he  has  struck  the  boards  of  the  stage 
with  a  preliminary  stamip,  tripped  and  plodded  his 
stride  through  the  entrance  and  emerged  upon  the 
audience,  conscious  for  the  moment,  no  doubt,  of  this 
unphable  muscular  system,  but  determined  that  his 
audience  shall  observe  his  mind  and  not  his  gait — and 
he  triumphed! 

Of  his  power  as  a  ‘‘teacher,”  I  have  already  wTitten. 
If  he  never  spared  his  com^pany  he  never  spared  himself 
at  rehearsals.  But  what  priceless  lessons  we  might  all 
have  absorbed  had  they  fallen  upon  a  soil  of  germination. 
‘‘Don’t  you  know  how'  to  laugh,  my  boy.?”  he  once 
rapped  out  to  me  at  rehearsal.  “  Exhaust  the  lungs  and 
say  ‘  Ha !  ha !  !  ’  Simple  enough — the  lungs  must  be 
emptied  first.”  Quite  true.  Let  anyone  try  it,  and  they 
can  go  into  rollicking  fits  of  infectious  laughter.  The 
laugh  wLich  is  projected  upon  an  exhalation,  as  most 
stage  laughs  are,  is  fatal  to  any  merriment.  “Don’t 
laugh  at  your  owm  jokes,”  he  said.  “If  you  do,  the 
audience  w-on’t.”  How’  true  that  is  I  had  pow^erful  proof 
in  a  Shakespearean  comedy  I  recently  saw,  when  the 
actors  in  an  effort  to  infect  the  audience  with  their  owm 
jocularity,  reduced  them  to  a  tearful  boredom.  Of  course, 
his  criticisms  of  your  efforts  at  a  rehearsal  were  at  times 
scathing.  Once  when  watching  a  man  with  a  slightly 
Cockney  accent  rehearsing  King  Duncan  in  Macbeth^ 
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he  said:  “Very  good,  very  good,  only  don’t  forget— a 
King,  my  boy,  a  king — not — er — necessarily  vulgar.” 
And  to  poor,  fashionable  Alexander,  who  was  piping 
his  small  voice  for  the  gigantic  imagery  of  Macduff’s 
cry  to  the  sleeping  guests  of  the  murderous  Macbeth: 
“Up,  up,  and  see  the  great  doom’s  image,”  “one  of 
the  greatest  images  in  literature,  my  boy,  nothing 
Piccadilly  about  it!” 

He  was  equally  scathing  to  those  who  posed.  One 
night  while  he  was  supping  at  the  Garrick  Club,  Richard 
Mansfield,  who  had  been  playing  ‘  Richard  III  ’  at  the 
Old  Globe  Theatre,  staggered  in  and  flung  himself 
exhaustedly  into  a  chair.  “  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  enquired 
everybody.  “Phew!”  puffed  Mansfield,  “I’ve  been 
playing  ‘Richard.’  Terrible  strain,  you  know,  terrible 
strain”:  and  as  he  still  continued  his  ‘suspiration  of 
forced  breath’  Irving  at  last  turned  round  and  said, 
with  much  concern:  “I  say,  my  boy,  if  unwholesome, 
why  do  it?”  Poor  Mansfield  had  hoped  to  impress 
Irving  with  his  performance  of  ‘  Richard  ’  and  sent  him 
a  box  to  witness  it.  After  the  play,  Irving  was  invited 
to  visit  Mansfield  in  his  dressing-room,  where  he 
eagerly  waited  for  his  congratulations.  Irving  regarded 
him  for  a  moment,  through  his  pince-nez,  and  remarked 
with  astonishment  and  sympathy:  “Mv  boy — ^vou 
SWEAT.” 

He  would  sometimes  indulge  his  sense  of  the  macabre 
in  a  way  which  almost  shocked  us.  As  ‘  Dubose,’  after 
killing  the  guard  of  The  Lyons  Mail  in  cold  blood  and 
turning  over  the  body  to  search  for  his  papers,  he  was 
wont  to  emphasise  his  callousness  by  humming  a  bar 
or  so  of  the  ‘  Marseillaise,’  but  one  night,  seized  with  a 
fit  of  fantastic  humour,  he  hummed  the  hymn  “Nearer 
my  God  to  Thee”! 

Consonant  with  this  was  his  affectionate  parting  from 
a  well-known  bore,  “  Good-bye ;  good-bye ;  God  bless 
you! — damn  you”  (as  he  turned  away).  But  he  could 
hit  out  more  directly  on  occasion.  He  once  got  into  a 
first-class  carriage  at  King’s  Cross  on  a  North-bound 
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train,  which  he  had  only  caught  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth, 
and  found  the  compartment  occupied  by  a  bloated 
plutocrat  with  his  baggage,  fur  coat,  rugs  and  parapher¬ 
nalia  spread  _out  all  round  him,  leaving  Irving  no  inch 
of  room  to  sit  down.  He  hung  on  to  the  rack  till  Midas 
saw  fit  leisurely  to  clear  his  contraptions  from  one  of  the 
seats.  “  Oh!  don’t  put  yourself  to  any  trouble,”  said  he, 
“I’m  getting  out  at  Glasgow.” 

Irving  %vas  of  course  his  own  ‘producer.’  The  verv 
word  indeed  had  not  in  his  day  the  meaning  we  now 
attach  to  it.  Ever}*  actor-manager  w^as  then  his  own  pro¬ 
ducer,  as  he  had  always  been  since  the  days  of  /Eschylus. 
And  though  the  detail  of  a  production,  especially  in  an 
historical,  costume  or  classical  play,  involves  an  irnmense 
amount  of  labour,  I  have  always  found  such  labour  one 
of  the  most  delightful  sides  of  our  work,  and  have, 
with  two  exceptions,  always  followed  the  older  method.^ 

The  preparation  of  a  play  for  rehearsal,  the  extensive 
‘reading  round’  a  subject^  when  the  play  deals  with 
any  historical  matter  or  character,  is,  moreover,  very 
interesting  work,  and  must  help  in  one’s  identification 
with  the  characters  or  period  to  be  expressed.  I  ac¬ 
quired  a  whole  Napoleonic  library  when  working  on 
The  Exile  and  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  at  the  Bod¬ 
leian,  examining  the  miniatures  in  the  Chantilly  Missal 
“  Les  tres  Riches  Heures  ”  before  staging  Hoffmanstahl’s 
Jedei-mann ;  and  I_  have  the  works  on  The  House  of 
Stuart  and  Pintoriccio  which  Irving  absorbed  when 
preparing  Charles  the  First  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The 
pictorial  aspect  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  action  is  to 
pass  should,  in  the  first  instance,  emanate  from  the 
actor-manager,  however  much  the  scenic  artist  may 
develop  these  bases  with  his  practical  knowdedge.  The 
absence  of  such  liaison  between  the  chief  performer  and 
the  designers  is  only  too  apparent  in  the  ‘imaginative’ 
productions  of  the  present  day,  as  also  is  the  complete 

» The  esceptions  were  Mr.  Edward  Knoblock’s  The  Faun,  which  Frank 
Vernon  produced  for  me,  and  CEdipus,  when,  of  course,  I  had  the  inraiuable 

iielp  of  Professor  Max  Reinhardt. 
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absence  of  individual  guiding  vision  moulding  the  pro¬ 
duction  into  an  harmonious  whole,  such  as  was  seen  in 
the  productions  of  Irving.  Of  course,  this  work  throws 
additional  burdens  upon  the  man  who  has  to  sustain 
the  leading  part  and,  no  doubt  anxieties,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  beset  him  on  a  first  night,  when  scenery,  music 
and  lights  must  synchronize,  may  well  distract  his 
attention  from  his  own  part  and  sometimes  prejudice 
his  performance.  Irving  was  very  seldom  at  his  best  on 
a  first  night;  no  man  who  has  such  anxieties  on  his 
shoulders  can  be:  but  in  succeeding  performances 
synchronization  becomes  almost  automatic:  the  actor 
can  give  his  whole  mind  to  his  part  and  can  begin  to 
mature.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  that  in  the 
long  run  audiences  get  from  the  actor-manager  who  is 
his  own  producer  a  more  harmonious  work  of  art  than 
a  ‘  producer  ’  in  the  modern  acceptance  of  the  term  can 
give  them.  There  is  this  to  remember,  however;  all 
Irving’s  most  enduring  performances  originated  before 
he  embarked  upon  his  wonderful  series  of  elaborate 
productions,  with  the  single  exception  of  Becket.  The 
Bells,  The  Lyons  Mail,  Hamlet,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Louis  XI,  were  all  very  modest  productions.  Even 
Becket  was  comparatively  simple.  And  it  is  upon  his 
performances  in  these  plays  that  his  fame  rests.  But,  if 
by  this  I  seem  to  have  tilted  the  beam  in  favour  of  an 
extraneous  producer,  we  must  remember  that  in  very 
few  of  his  later  and  more  elaborate  productions  had  he 
parts  which  gave  him  anything  like  the  acting  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  these  early  ones:  cf.  ‘Malvolio,’  ‘Arthur,’ 
‘  Benedick,’  ‘  Robert  Landry,’  ‘  Mephistopheles,’  ‘  Dante,’ 
‘Robespierre,’  ‘ Ravenswood,’  ‘Peter,’  ‘ Coriolanus.’ 

How,  in  the  midst  of  these  elaborate  preparations, 
Irving  had  any  time  to  study  his  parts,  was  always  a 
mystery;  for  no  detail  was  too  trivial  for  his  time  and 
patience.  Shaw  has  poured  scorn  upon  him  for  this  very 
power,  but  the  power  of  attention  to  detail  is  one  of  the 
accomplishments,  I  should  say  instincts,  in  great 
administrators;  and  to  conduct  an  institution  like  the 
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Lyceum  successfully  for  many  years  required  a  great 
administrator.  Of  course,  this  passion  for  detail  pro¬ 
vided,  occasionally,  some  good  fun,  as  when  the  supers, 
during  the  production  of  The  Dead  Heart,  were  bidden 
to  study  the  manners  prevalent  in  Paris  in  1792  in 
contrast  to  those  prevalent  in  1793,  and  were  solemnly 
reprimanded  because  they  failed  to  pronounce  ‘aristocrat’ 
with  an  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

This  devotion  to  detail  became  ingrained  even  in  the 
working  staff.  I  had  one  of  the  old  Lyceum  limelight 
men  among  my  staff  when  I  played  Hamlet  at  His 
Majesty’s  in  1916.  There  w'as  a  moment  in  which  I 
wanted'  a  ray  of  light  to  linger  upon  my  hand,  one 
finger  of  which,  at  the  end  of  the  w^ords  “f  doubt  some 
foul  play,”  I  pointed  to  the  throne,  wLich  the  King 
had  just  vacated,  in  an  effort  to  express  to  the  audience 
an  immediate  suspicion  that  it  was  the  King  wKo  was 
the  murderer  of  my  father.  “You  see,  my  man,”  I  said 
to  the  electrician,  “  I  want  you  to  concentrate  your  light 
on  my  hand  at  this  moment,  after  the  other  lights  are 
dimmed  down.”  “Yes,  sir,”  he  readily  replied.  “On 
which,  finger,  sir?” 


His  policy  as  a  manager  was  carefully  planned  and 
varied  little  year  after  year.  A  new  production  was 
staged  and,  save  in  rare  instances,  such  as  The  Medicine 
Man  and  Peter  the  Great,  we  settled  down  to  a 
lengthy'  run.  A  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  paying  never 
entered  our  minds.  The  houses  were  always  full.  His 
sy^stem  of  papering  the  house,  w'hen  desirable,  was  a 
closely  guarded  secret.^  Towards  the  end  of  a  summer 
season,  he  would  revive  his  old  successes.  The  Lyons 
Mail,  ^  The  Bells,  Louis  XI,  etc.,  if  a  provincial  or 
American  tour  in  the  autumn  was  in  prospect.  During 
such  tours  he  would  usualK  present  his  latest  London 
production  on  the  first  nights  of  the  week  at  whatever 
city  he  would  be  visiting.  These  tours  were  invariably 

*  “Papering”  is  gi\’ing  away  complimentary  seats. 
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highly  successful;  the  proceeds  wiped  off  whatever 
losses  might  have  been  incurred  during  the  previous 
season  in  London  and  generally  provided  means  for  the 
campaign  following  at  the  Lyceum.  This  system, 
though  not  without  variants,  of  course,  worked  smoothly’ 
but  its  final  success  was  based  upon  a  frail  foundation 
namely,  the  continuous  good  health  of  the  great  man 
himself.  All  went  well  until  that  fatal  night,  19th  of 
December,  1896,  when,  after  a  performance  of  Richard 
III,  Irving  fell  down  in  his  chambers  in  Grafton  Street 
and  injured  his  knee. 

_His  constant  soul  never  wavered  when  confronted 
with  disaster.  Indeed,  his  constancy  was  like  the  stars 
in  which  he  trusted.  This  element  in  his  character, 
combined  with  an  instinctive  courtliness  of  mind,  was 
expressed  in  a  settled  habit  to  which  allusion  has  never 
before  I  think  been  made.  During  the  long  associ¬ 
ation  of  Irving  with  Miss  Terry  at  the  Lyceum  he 
never  failed,  each  night,  to  carry  to  her  dressing-room, 
even  when  ‘on  tour,’  an  offering  of  flowers.  The  last 
seven  years  brought  him  many  a  glorious  demonstration 
of  the  affection  in  which  he  was  held  both  in  America 
and  at  home,  and  must  indeed  have  given  him  comfort 
in  the  grim  fight  he  was  waging  against  impaired  health 
and  a  dwindling  treasury.  These  undermining  factors 
led  to  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Theatre,  and  to  a  great  extent 
the  loss  of  his  ‘following.’  The  increasing  need  of  long 
absences  in  America  or  the  provinces  in  order  to  pay  for 
losses  at  the  Lyceum  undoubtedly  affected  the  popularity 
of  the  Theatre  and  gave  opportunities  for  other  ambitious 
rivals  to^  steal  his  thunder,  however  unable  they  were  to 
wield  his  bolts!  The  gallant  fight  went  on  for  some 
years.  Without  his  Theatre,  without  his  old  staunch 
health,  he  still  fought  on.  No  word  of  complaint,  no 
hint  of  deffat  ever  left  his  lips,  nor  do  I  think  they  ever 
entered  his  mind.  Like  the  indomitable  Englishman 
he  was  he  never  knew  that  he  was  beaten,  and  went 
dowm  with  his  flag  flying.  I  think  we  can  never  look 
upon  his  like  again.  The  era  he  made  glorious  is  closed. 
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Values  to-day  are  so  immeasuredly  changed  that  no  one 
could  carry  on  unaided  a  great  institution  such  as  Irving 
made  the 'Lyceum.  And  perhaps  I  have  shewn  that 
this  institution  was- based  on  the  continuous  health  and 
presence  of  one  man.  No  National  Theatre  could  do 
quite  the  same  thing.  It  would  lack  the  personal 
magnetism  which  an  Irving  possessed.  The  response 
of  an  audience  in  a  state-regulated  Theatre  would  always 
lack  the  warmth  of  that  personal  affection  which  a  man 
like  Irving  or  a  woman  like  Sarah  Bernhardt  inspires. 

The  above  is  no  argument  against  the  need  for  a 
National  Theatre.  No  one  realised  the  need  for  a 
National  Theatre  more  keenly  than  Irving.  As  far 
back  as  1878,  Ir^ung  wrote: 

“With  regard  to  its  desirability,  I  have  little,  if  any,  doubt. 
In  this  country,  artistic  perfection  of  a  high  ideal  is  not 
always  the  road  to  woridl}-  prosperity;  and  so  long  as  open 
competition  exists  there  will  alwa3^s  be  found  persons  whose 
aim  is  monetary  success  rather  than  the  achievement  of  good 
work.  In  order  that  the  stage  may  be  of  educational  value 
it  is  necessary  that  those  who  follow  its  art  should  have  an 
ideal  standard  sometvhat  above  the  average  of  contemporary 
taste.  This  standard  should  be  ever  in  advance,  so  that,  as 
the  taste  and  education  of  the  public  progress,  the  means 
for  their  further  advancement  should  be  ready.  To  effect 
this  some  security  is  necessar}’-.  If  the  purifying  and  en¬ 
nobling  influence  of  the  art  is  to  be  exercised  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  a  lasting  power,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
individual  be  replaced  by  something  in  the  shape  of  a  cor¬ 
poration,  or  by  the  working  of  some  scheme  by  its  nature 
fixed  and  permanent.” 

But  Irving,  himself,  was  not  the  man  to  carry  on  a 
National  Theatre.  His  own  creative  impulse  wias  too 
urgent  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  some  casting  board  who 
might  have  used  him  with  the  rarity  of  Mounet  Sully 
at  the  Comedie  Frangaise.  Such  an  institution  is  not 
for  eagles  like  Irving  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  would 
always  soar  away,  upon  their  own  wings.  The  point, 
you  observe,  which  Irving  indicated  so  strongly  is  that 
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such  a  theatre  should  provide  a  '^standard"  Alas, 
where  is  our  standard  to-day?  Irving,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Gladstone,  to  mention  only  three  outstanding  names, 
have  urged  the  need  of  a  National  Theatre  which  should 
set  a  standard  for  the  inspiration  of  those  who  aspire  to 
what  is  best  in  dramatic  exhibition.  These  voices 
crying  in  the  wdlderness  are  now  still,  but  the  hope  they 
expressed  is  as  far  from  realisation  as  ever,  though  the 
need  grows  greater  every  year.  We  no  longer  have  the 
standard  which  Irving’s  productions  provided  us  with, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  achievement  _  of 
theatrical  representation  in  most  of  our  imaginative 
drama  is  deteriorating.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  imitate  or  attempt  to  rival  the  method  of 
production  at  the  Lyceum.  In  Shakespearean  repre- 
g^iQ^ration  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  a  method  which 
would  approach  as  nearly  to  that  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  was  the  method  of  Shakespeare  s  own  day. 
But  apart  from  the  manner  (which  still  exists  even  in 
Shakespearean  productions)  where  have  we  that  com¬ 
bination  of  music,  of  accomplished  acting,  of  mise-en- 
scene,  of  imaginative  *tone,’  of  skilfully  timed  movement, 
of  quiet  dignity  in  order  and  surroundings,  which  we 
were  conscious  of  in  an  Irving  production?  The  very 
approach  to  the  auditorium  of  the  Lyceum_  prepared  one 
for  that  indefinable  sense  of  ‘quality,’  which  character¬ 
ised  all  his  work.  In  place  of  this,  we  have  an  effort  at 
a  trifling  novelty  of  treatment  such  as  Shakespeare  in 
modern  clothes,  Shakespeare  in  an  arrangeinent  of  pink 
and  green,  the  aluminium  nonsense  of  a  quasi-Muscovite 
Kultur,  which,  as  old  Bacon  would  say,  are  ‘  but  toys,’ 
smoking  in  the  auditorium,  garish  advertisements 
literally  shrieking  the  favourable  notices  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  horror  upon  horror,  the  advertisements  of 
the  neighbouring  butcher  and  baker  thrown  by  a  lantern 
operator  upon  the  curtain  which  perhaps  has  just 
descended  upon  a  scene  of  beauty  and  poetry.  I 
sympathise  with  the  showman,  who  intent  upon  the 
classical  work  of  the  theatre,  casts  about  for  some 
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novelty  of  treatment  which,  may  catch  the  man  who 
“is  still  deceived  by  ornament.”  But  what  I  saj  is  tha  , 
in  Trvinc^’s  time,  the  world  did  not  need  these  extraneous 
f  inenfs  aS  we  badlv  need  a  theatre  the  conduct  of 
^  wUl  restore  dignity  to  our  work  and  provide  that 

Sndard  which  Indng  himself 

and  which  he  felt  was  a  right  milieu  m  which  the  ^rea 
work  of  the  Theatre  should  be  done.  .  v  +0 
I  must  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  for  I  hope 
include  n  this  book  a  lecture  I  delivered  at  all  he 
inciuue  1  Kingdom  in  1910,  urging  the 

to  the  S  10,000  which  the  late  bir  L-ari  .vie^c 
gave  towds  M  Object  I  formed 

If"  H  Male„°f  Vicf-Chanillor 

of^Dublin  University,  sent  a  cheque  for  £10  s 

ot  DuDiin  I  g  rts  1  have  heard  of 

fnhfe  trt  of  Iny  of  those  who  uadertook  to  tother 
Ihe  cauJe  as  members  of  the  local  comimtteg  referred 

to  above  I  tried  to  inspire  wealthy  men  like  And 
fa™  bMt  with  hil  I  shamelessly  dogged  him  till  I  got 

Edinburgh  to  see  Remembrance 

RF“e  Influence  which  tyV^STherlfSv’bov 

will  you  not  help  us  to  found  a  theatre  wh 

i^Ehf  ff.ftat— •’  Hf^^frlShad  the  bristles  of  his 
chin  aUlhooThis  head.  “  I-ah^;^  objecuon 
was  inarticulate  and  I  saw  the  gam  ^  Wangled  the 
viewed  new-laid  plutocrats  and  JJJfU  _but 

prospects  of  possible  baronetcies  before  them,  but 
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the  funds  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  National 
Theatre  did  not  benefit! 

And  before  leaving  the  subject,  may  I  venture  to  offer 
my  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
who  have  laboured  so  assiduously  to  promote  such  a 
scheme,  and  especially  to  the  late  Sir  Israel  Gollancz, 
who  gave  ungrudgingly  of  his  small  leisure,  and  other 
distinguished  members — Sir  Robert  Donald,  Sir  George 
Meyer  Sir  Nigel  Playfair,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Dame 
Edith  Lyttelton,  Hamilton  Fyfe,  Geoffrey  Whitworth 
and  others  who  still  sacrifice  their  time  and  pains  m  the 
very  thankless  task  of  carrying  on  a  project  which  will,  we 
all  hope,  eventually  materialise.  Circumstances  have 
been  cruelly  against  it.  The  war  and  its  aftermath  have 
sihe-tracked  the  scheme  and  rendered  the  hoped-for 
assistance  of  an  enlightened  Government  difficult  to 
attain.  In  the  meantime,  the  original  sum  subscribed 
has  swollen  considerably;  the  efforts  of  the  Executive 
Committee  are  as  keen  as  ever  and,  though  few  of  us 
may  live  to  see  the  consummation  of  our  hopes,  we 
believe  the  National  Theatre  will  materialise  and  we  shall 
once  more  possess  the  standard  which  Irving  visualised, 
and  for  which  his  glorious  reign  at  the  Lyceum  must 
always  be  an  inspiration. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

Small  Beer  Boy  Some 

To  descend  from  these  in 

S^de”:.  ‘’our  audmn  tour  of  ■905  --,,"^'^ 

had'in  ‘the  me2.S“s=n?  me  a  play  d^Urig  with 
Puritan  days  in  New  England.  Thrs  was  ca Ued  .Wari  / 
Mnrymomt.  The  dour  s“™undmgs  of  that  austere 

ottlf  o/mX-.  Sfn- 

V-l-  struck  rue  as  a  most  —g  — ^  com^  J. 
tSing  it  .0  *^l7“Lad“atSl“ 

‘ArM^a^^^Sr!“unMf  of  ^ 

r  New  A'eatrrut  "=  tim;.  Neither  of 
?s\ad  any  reason  to  congr^ula.e  oursehxs.  The  Press 

TcSsebras’  mLltic  drama  than  romanric 
farce.  I  revived  it  during  a  later  provincial  tour,  b 

A«u.„hip o', e””''-*""  “  “ 
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perhaps  audiences  were  puzzled  at  seeing  situations 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  take  seriously  treated 
in  this  instance  in  a  farcical  spirit;  for  it  was  never 
substantially  supported,  though  I  think  I  have  never 
heard  laughter  louder  or  more  spontaneous  than  at 
certain  situations  in  this  play.  My  wife  played  another 
horse-boy,  this  time  an  Irish  one,  and  had  a  speech 
which  rivalled  Biondello’s  in  The  Shrew  and  indeed 
was  inspired  by  it.  She  and  I  absolutely  revelled  in 
the  pure  nonsense  of  the  whole  thing,  and  so,  for  the 
moment,  did  the  audience.  Audiences,  however,  are 
apt  to  pigeon-hole  their  favourites.  This  one  is  a 
tragedian,  that  one  a  farcical  comedian,  another  romantic 
in  musical  comedy  and  so  on,  and  to  break  through 
those  prejudices  is  done  at  one’s  peril —however  refresh¬ 
ing  it  is  to  us,  as  artists,  to  try  fresh  fields.  In  the 
selection  of  plays,  I  am  afraid  I  have  never  allowed  for 
the  psychology  of  the  public.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain.  They  will  always  connect  the  actor  with  the 
man.  You  must  not  outrage  this  ideal  which  an  audience 
has  built  up  around  you — at  least,  you  must  not  do  so 
suddenly.  There  were  actors,  like  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  for 
instance,  who  accustomed  his  audience  in  each  new  play 
to  an  exhibition  of  versatility,  and  extraordinarily  skilful 
his  assumptions  were.  His  wily  old  Chief  of  Police  in 
The  Red  Lamp,  his  ‘  Macari  ’  in  Called  Back,  his  ‘  Fa^n,’ 
his  ‘  Syengali  ’  in  Trilby,  and  in  much  more  ambitious 
vein,  his  ‘  Herod,’  were  memorable  assumptions,  while 
his  ‘  Falstaff  ’  was  a  triumph  in  make-up.  There  was 
nothing  in  Irving’s  assumption  of  ‘  Mathias  ’  to  outrage 
their  sense  of  appropriateness  in  his  attempting  ‘  Hamlet.’ 
But  after  playing  the  self-sacrificing  Sydney  Carton  for 
so  long,  I  committed  a  flagrant  error  in  asking  an 
audience  to  accept  me  as  the  profligate  Don  Juan. 
Only  by  slow  degrees  can  an  actor  induce  an  audience 
to  tolerate  him  in  violently  contrasted  characters. 

Our  next  essay,  however,  was  much  more  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  taste  to  which  we  had  accustomed 
our  particular  audiences.  This  was  a  revival  of  The 
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Corsican  Brothers,  in  which  we  busied  ourselves  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  tour  of  1906,  wherein  we 
also  included  our  new  play  Boy  O' Carrol,  Hamlet, 
The  Only  Way,  A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance  and 
The  Breed  of  the  Treshams.  Upon  announcing  our 
next  production,  I  received  a  most  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  gift  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Kennedy.  This  was  the 
prompt  book  of  Charles  Kean’s  revival  of  the  play  at 
the  Princess’s  Theatre  made  by  old  Edmonds,  his 
prompter.  I  say  “old”  Edmonds,  because  there  was  a 
young  Edmonds  if  I  recollect  rightly,  who  acted  as 
prompter  with  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  at  the  Criterion. 
Our  own  acting  version  was  partly  taken  from  Charles 
Kean’s,  partly  from  the  version  published  by  Dicks  and 
worked  over  by  Miss  Violet  Langbridge — daughter  of 
my  old  friend,  the  Canon.  It  occurred  to  me  while  this 
work  was  going  on  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  read  the 
original  novel  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  Les  Freres  Corses, 
in  case  anything  of  romantic  value  had  been  overlooked 
in  the  old  versions.  I  made  a  most  valuable  discovery! 
It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  brothers,  Louis, 
loses  his  life  in  defending  the  good  name  of  the  lady 
with  whom  he  and  his  brother  Fabien  are  in  love,  and 
that  a  legend  existed  in  the  family  that^  the  heir  was 
always  warned  of  approaching  death  by  his  dead  father. 
This  fact  is  stated  in  the  old  versions  but  nothing  is 
made  of  it.  Now,  in  the  original  novel  Dumas  describes 
a  scene  in  which  Louis  is  actually  visited  by  the  spirit 
of  his  father,  who  warns  him  that  he  will  meet  his  end 
at  ten  minutes  past  nine  on  the  following  morning. 
Upon  reading  this  scene  I  found  it  profoundly  nioving, 
and  I  seldom  played  it  without  again  feeling  its  singular 
grace  and  pathos.  Of  course,  I  at  once  grafted  it  into 
our  play;  for  it  not  only  provided  a  moment^  which 
deeply  moved  our  audiences,  but  stimulated  their  curi¬ 
osity  as  to  how  Louis  would  meet  his  pre-destined  end. 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  work  of  Violet  Lang¬ 
bridge  upon  this  play.  She  succeeded  in  dovetailing 
the  scenes  of  the  various  versions  so  deftly  together  and 
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yet  preserving  the  elegant  primness  of  the  language 
of  the  period,  that  no  one  could  have  been  aware,  I 
think,  that  a  new  hand  had  worked  over  them.  We 
produced  the  revival  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham, 
on  October  loth  and  it  remained  in  our  repertoire  for 
many  years.  It  always  drew  very  large  ‘houses,’  and 
created  an  unexpected  success  when  we  played  it  in 
London  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  the  following  year — of 
which  more  anon.  On  November  5th,  we  arrived  in 
Dublin  for  a  three  weeks’  season.  This  was  a  momen¬ 
tous  one.  Our  audiences  in  that  rollicking  Capital  had 
been  growing  larger  year  by  year.  That  warm-hearted 
people  had  taken  us  into  their  affections  with  such 
demonstrative  kindness  and  hospitality  that  our  visits 
almost  had  become  a  succession  of  gala  performances. 
I  think  we  reached  the  peak  of  their  welcome  in  this 
year.  But  their  favour  had  been  so  constant,  so  memor¬ 
ably  affectionate  and  enthusiastic,  that  I  shall  give  my¬ 
self  the  great  pleasure  of  dwelling  upon  those  happy 
days  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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Retrospective.  Crowds  at  KingstovTi.  Beloved  consumptives.  _ Legends 
of  ‘  Stardom.’  Hospitality  at  the  Corinthian  Club.  Mr.  George  \\\-ndham. 
“The  Land  Act.”  Professor  Tyrrell’s  wit.  Lord  Dudley.  The  Marquess 
of  Aberdeen.  “A.  E.”  Strenuous  days.  Lecture  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Ragging  lecturers.  Mr.  Maxton,  M.P.  Dr.Mahaffy.  The  respond¬ 
ing^  “blighter.”  T.C.D.  port.  Dr.  Dowden.  Famous  guests  at  “The 
Gresham.”  A  fatal  production.  True  story  of  The  Spell.  A  riot.  ^  Hostile 
demonstrations.  A  changed  atmosphere.  Richard  III  “an  immoral 
play.”  Diminishing  audiences.  Recruiting  speech.  Another  riot. 
Appeal  to  Sinn  Fein.  Rebellion  and  the  aftermath. 


I  HAVE  put  my  pen  down  and  sat  back  in  reverie. 
Such  a  tide  of  warm  and  grateful  memories  has  risen 
round  those  joyous  days,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  set 
them  down.  No  ^ Irish  question’  then  seemed  to  darken 
and  chill  their  kindly  hearts— though  the  growl  of  dis¬ 
content  might  have  been  overheard  by  the  wise.  No 
hint .  of  rancour  marred  the  hearty  and  spontaneous 
greeting  which  welcomed  us  on  our  first  visit  in  99* 
We  were  strangers  within  their  gates,  but  they  took  us 
to  their  hearts  and  warmed  us  there  for  many  years. 

Old  pictures  come  before  our  eyes  again.  The  rickety 
four-wheelers,  in  which  we  drove  from  Amiens  ^Street 
to  the  old  Gresham  Hotel,  mouldy  with  antiquity, 
carrying  the  mind  back  to  those  London  ^growlers  ^of 
our  early  youth,  and  used  on  Sundays — stuffed  with 
callous  children  hanging  out  of  the  window^s  munching 
buns — for  the  interminable  funeral  processions  ^  which 
clattered  up  Sackville  Street  and  past  our  hotel  windows 
on  their  way  to  Glasnevin  Cemetery  for  burials.  ^The 
Gresham’  wus  to  see  bloody  days,  and  the  rooms 
which  we  used,  when  our  gallant  friend  Mr.  Lindsay 
Fitz-Patrick  didn’t,  furnished  in  faded  but  carefully 
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preserved  Victorian  style,  were  to  witness  foul  murder 
and  sudden  death.  Little  foreboding  of  the  dark  days 
to  come  was  foreshadowed  during  the  many  joyous  and 
memorable  weeks  when  we  occupied  them.  No  hint 
of  that  hate  for  the  Sassenach  which  was  being  so 
carefully  fostered  in  that  kindly  people  ever  reached 
us.  Exuberant  and  somewhat  hysterical  little  crowds 
used  to  wait  at  the  hotel  doors  to  watch  our  departure 
for  our  work  o’  nights  at  the  theatre,  and  assemble  out¬ 
side  the  stage  door  to  cheer  us  home.  If  at  times  we 
wondered  whether  or  not  this  somewhat  exaggerated 
adoration  had  in  it  the  substance  of  permanence  we 
were  content,  in  the  meantime,  to  enjoy  it  for  all  it 
was  worth.  There  came  a  time  when  increasing  enthu¬ 
siasm  urged  them  to  take  the  train  to  Kingstown  and 
meet  us  on  the  landing-stage.  And  it  was  not  without 
embarrassment  to  me  when  they  discovered  me  behind 
an  obscuring  carriage-blind  and  commented  upon  my 
appearance  and  my  chance  of  living  to  a  green  old  age. 

“That’s  him,  behind  the  blind!  Look  at  him!  he’s 
dying  of  consumption,  poor  lad!” 

“Ach,  he’s  well  enough;  he’s  not  dyin’  of  consump¬ 
tion.” 

“I  tell  you  he’s  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  can’t  last 
but  a  few  years.  It’s  the  truth  I’m  tellin’  ye.  Look  at 
the  hollow  cheeks  of  him!” 

“That’s  Mrs.  Harvey  beside’m.  They  tell  me  she 
guards  him  like  a  baby.  Come  on  now,  and  let’s  have 
a  look  at  the  others  of  the  ‘company.’” 

Consumption  is  the  doom  to  which  the  public  love 
to  imagine  the  actors  of  Romance  will  succumb.  M. 
Mounet  Sully  was  marked  down,  it  seems,  as  a  young 
man,  but  managed  to  defeat  this  enemy;  for  he  lived 
to  a  ripe  old  age!  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  a  suffering 
mass  of  pulmonary  troubles  in  the  days  of  her  early 
loveliness — but  evaded  the  fell  disease  till  she  was  over 
seventy  years  of  age!  Said  one  of  the  working  staff  at 
the  Princess’s  Theatre,  Birmingham,  of  me  in  the  hearing 
of  one  of  my  own  people ;  “  I  seen  him  thirty  years  ago 
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and  I  wouldn’t  have  given  him  five  years  of  life.  Now 
he’ll  be  acting  till  he’s  a  hundred  and  we’ll  all  be  dead 
and  buried !  ”  Strange  are  the  characteristics  with  which 
our  public  like  to  endow  us.  “Poor  fellow,”  said  a  lady 
in  a  Lyceum  stall  to  her  neighbour,  after  Irving  had 
responded  to  a  hurricane  of  applause,  “poor  fellow! 
all  this  marvellous  popularity  and  his  wife  in  a  lunatic 
asylum!  ”  “  In  a  Lunatic  Asylum!  ”  said  her  incredulous 
friend.  “Haven’t  you  heard,  my  dear?  His  wife  is  an 
incurable  maniac !  !  ” 

Fred  Terry  and  Harry  Irving,  of  course,  thrashed 
their  wives  periodically,  while  I  have  always  been 
credited  with  an  unquenchable  thirst!  The  following 
conversation  overheard  in  a  garage  is  typical  of  wide¬ 
spread  conviction:  “Your  guv’nor,”  said  a  chauffeur  in 
confidence  to  my  own  driver,  “lifts  the  little  finger 
pretty  often,  eh?  They  say  he  can’t  act  till  he’s  three 
parts  drunk !  ”  Occasionally  their  interest  betrays  some 
social  confusion.  My  man,  MacHugh,  was  defending 
the  die-hards  in  a  recent  controversy  with  some  work¬ 
men  in  an  hotel  in  which  I  was  staying.  “  Garn,”  said 
one  of  the  group,  “look  at  your  Guv’nor!  We  put  him 
where  he  is.  We  got  him  his  knighthood,  and  now — 
look  at  ’im — acting  only  to  the  stalls!” 

What  hospitality  those  dear  Dublin  people  lavished 
upon  us :  public  luncheons  given  by  the  members  of 
the  Corinthian  Club,  always  presided  over  by  their 
genial  President,  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  whose  enter¬ 
tainment  we  shared  with  Madame  Clara  Butt,  Mr. 
Edward  Terry,  or  whoever  was  the  city’s  distinguished 
visitor  at  the  moment.  One  such  occasion  I  particularly 
recall  because  I  happened  to  be  seated  next  to  the 
editor  of  a  famous  journal,  whose  policy  was  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  any  effort  to  promote  peace  in  Ireland. 
I  was  enlarging  upon  the  public  spirit  and  devotion  to 
their  cause  of  the  then  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
W’yndham.  “  Humph,”  commented  this  powerful  Press 
Magnate,  “Mr.  George  Wyndham  has  not  been  here 
long  enough  yet  to  have  learned  to  keep  quiet.”  I 
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think  it  was  at  this  luncheon  party  I  first  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  meeting  Professor  Tyrrell.  He  was  making  one  j 
of  his  charming  after  luncheon  speeches.  On  a  similar  | 
occasion  when  Miss  Ellen  Terry  had  been  entertained,  I 
a  question  had  been  put  to  him  whether  he  did  not ! 
think  the  air  of  that  city  was  enervating  and  relaxing/ 
to  its  visitors.  He  was  repeating  his  reply,  with  much! 
enjoyment  of  his  bon-mot — “  I  don’t  know  if  it’s  always 
the  case,  but  I  know  that  the  people  of  Dublin  them- ; 
selves  are  suffering  just  now  with  a  bad  attack  of  ^ 
‘  Ellenterric  fever.’  ”  ; 

Lord  Dudley  was  Viceroy  till  1906.'  He  seldom 
missed  a  performance  of  The  Only  Way,  and  attended 
in  his  official  capacity  at  the  first  performance  of 
Hamlet.  From  the  Marquess  of  Aberdeen  and  his 
Marchioness,  who  succeeded  Lord  Dudley,  we  always 
received  the  greatest  hospitality.  As  Viceroy  he  very 
frequently  honoured  us  with  his  presence  at  our  plays, 
and  always  graciously  placed  his  car  at  our  disposal 
to  motor  us  down  to  Kingstown  whenever  we  were 
taking  our  departure  from  Dublin.  My  wife  and 
Lady  Aberdeen  had  a  common  ground  of  interest 
in  their  love  of  Skye  terriers.  Lady  Aberdeen  had  a 
large  kennel  of  them  at  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge,  and 
there  "we  would  adjourn  after  luncheon  to  see  them 
let  loose  for  a  wild  rush  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Lodge:  afterwards  joining  her  kennel-man  and  his 
■wife  in  their  cottage  for  a  cup  of  tea.  I  think  it  was 
the  picture  of  His  Excellency  sitting  upon  a  stool  by 
the  fireside  of  his  old  servants,  balancing  a  cup  of 


^  June  30t]i,  1932.  We  have  just  heard  with  grief  of  his  death  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  early  age,  for  we  have  many  pleasant  recollections  of  him  and  of  his 
first  and  very  lovely  Countess,  who  used  to  sing  to  us  after  luncheon  vith 
her  perfectly  trained  voice.  We  saw  him  again  when  we  w^ent  to  Ireland, 
of  which  he  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  was  extremely  popular  during 
our  first  visits  there,  and  always  renewed  his  love  of  The  Only  Way  winch  he 
had  previously  seen  times  without  number  in  London.  He  had  an  almost 
boyish  love  of  a  w-eli-designed  carriage  and,  when  my  wife  and  I  w'ere  on  a 
visit  to  Welbeck,  he  insisted  upon  all  the  Duke’s  carriages  being  wLeeled  out 
into  the  stable  yRid  for  his  inspection.  His  owm  turn-out,  when  they  occupied 
the  Vice-Regal  Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park,  was  the  last  word  in  a  style  wLich  no 
mechanically-driven  motor  can  ever  approach. 
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tea  and  eating  his  bread  and  butter,  that  made  my  wife 
declare  that  Lord  Aberdeen  “is  one  of  the  greatest 
gentlemen  in  the  land.  I  have  seen  him,”  said  she, 
“  with  his  King  and  his  kennel-man  and  he  was  always 
the  same.”  Among  other  interesting  personalities  whom 
we  met  in  those  days  was  the  poet-painter,  George 
Russell  who  united  in  his  versatile  genius  not  only 
eminence  in  these  two  arts,  but  powers  of  administration 
on  the  Congested  Districts  Board  which  were  of  such 
immeasurable  benefit  to  his  people.  He  squandered 
upon  us  his  amazing  powers  of  eloquent  conversation. 
I  see  him  now,  his  leonine  head,  his  hair  growing  low 
and  thick  upon  his  brow,  making  him,  with  his  curly 
beard,  a  living  presentment  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  while 
he  poured  out  a  pauseless  stream  of  vivid  commentary, 
now  upon  the  incredible  mystical  experiences  which 
inspired  his  poetry  and  painting,  now  upon  his  invaluable 
work  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Horace  Plunket.  Other 
artists  we  met  there  were  Miss  Maud  Gonne,  one  of 
whose  desolate  paintings  of  “A  Windy  Hill  in  Galway  ” 
my  wife  possesses — and  the  Countess  Alarkieviecz, 
who  was  to  become  the  flaming  patriot  who  lay  out 
wounded  for  two  days  on  St.  Stephen’s  Green  during 
the  rebellion. 

Looking  back  upon  that  particular  season  at  Dublin, 
I  wonder  how  we  got  through  the  work.  In  addition 
to  our  repertoire  for  the  three  weeks,  which  included 
The  Corsican  Brothers,  The  Only  Way,  Hamlet,  A 
Cigarette  Maker's  Romaiice,  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams 
and  a  triple  bill,  consisting  of  Rouget  de  Ulsle,  Ib 
and  Little  Christina  and  The  Spell,  there  were  many 
public  functions  to  attend.  xAmong  these  were  a 
concert  organised  by  their  Excellencies  in  aid  of  the 
Funds  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  speeches 
at  meetings  of  the  Lifeboat  Fund  and  a  lecture  given 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College.  This  was  indeed  an  unique  occasion,  for  it 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  College  that  an 
actor  had  been  entertained  by  them  in  the  presence 
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of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  was  to  me  an  awesome 
occasion,  and  if  it  is  true  that  “the  lecture  was  listened 
to  with  the  greatest  interest  throughout,”  as  the  Press 
of  the  day  reported,  it  is  only  true  of  the  audience 
on  the  floor  of  the  Examination  Hall  where  it  was 
delivered  and,  I  hope,  of  the  Senior  Fellows  surround¬ 
ing  me  on  the  platform.  The  rest,  the  undergraduates 
in  the  gallery,  evidently  looked  upon  it  as  a  welcome 
occasion  for  ragging,  and  I  expounded  my  theories  on 
“  The  Art  of  Acting,”  to  a  fusillade  of  ironical  comment. 
At  times  it  was_  disconcerting,  and  I  was  tempted  to 
hit  back,  but  this  was  taken  in  such  a  sporting  spirit 
that  I  could  only  grin  and  continue.  My  chairman. 
Professor  Tyrrell,  was  better  accustomed  to  his  audience 
than  I,  for  he  spoke  through  an  even  more  continuous 
barrage  without  apparently  being  aware  of  it.  Since 
then,  I  have  spoken  to  many  a  crowd  of  college-boys 
and  have  found  their  interruptions  rather  stimulating. 
It  is  fatal  to  resent  them,  as  Mr.  Maxton,  M.P.,  did 
on  the  occasion  when  he  met  the  undergraduates  of 
Edinburgh.  Upon  his  appearance  on  the  platform, 
he  was  immediately  greeted  with  the  song  Get  your 
hair  cut”  He  gazed  wearily  at  the  gallery  and  remarked 
in  icy  tones,  “  I  thought  we  had  heard  the  last  of  that 
song  long  ago.”  “Yes,  but  do  have  your  hair  cut,” 
urged  a  boy  with  mock  concern.  Later  in  his  speech 
he  referred  to  the  two  millions  of  unemployed  in  the 
country.  “Mostly  barbers,”  remarked  his  persecutor. 

My  sponsors  did  not  always  treat  me  with  the  charm¬ 
ing  courtesy  of  Professor  Tyrrell.  On  another  occasion 
I  was  lecturing  at  the  Theatre  Royal  and  Dr.  J.  P. 
Mahaffy  was  persuaded  by  someone  to  take  the  chair. 
He  introduced  me  to  my  audience  with  an  unique 
economy  of  words.  He  said :  “  Mr.  Harvey  will  speak.” 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture,  it  is  customary  for  the 
chairman  to  say  with  as  great  an  appearance  of  pleased 
surprise  and  relish  as  he  can  counterfeit,  how  much  he 
is  sure  they  have  all  enjoyed  Mr.  ‘  so-and-so.’  On  this 
occasion,  however,  again  reducing  economy  of  effort  to 
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a  minimum,  he  simply  took  his  umbrella  and  silk  hat 
and  without  a  word  walked  out.  Dr.  MahafFy  was,  as 
is  well-known,  a  great  humorist;  but  I  think' the  only- 
member  of  the  audience  on  that  occasion  who  saw  the 
humorous  side  of  the  Professor’s  behaviour  was  mvself. 
The  others  were  indignant.  The  Doctor’s  procedure  at 
least  diminished  the  chance  of  such  an  anti-climax  as 
occurred  when  I  was  lecturing  to  a  hall-full  of  students 
at  Winnipeg  University.  The  conclusion  \vas  greeted 
by  most  kind  applause.  “Now%”  said  a  girl  student  to 
her  comparuon,  “  some  old  blighter  will  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  spoil  it  all.”  Forthwith  a  dignified  figure 
did  arise  from  the  audience  with  a  preliminary  cough, 
and,  “Why,  it’s  Dad!”  cried  the  girl.  The  dignified 
figure  w-as  Mr.  Defoe,  the  well-known  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

Is  the  following  story  of  Dr.  Mahaffy  too  well-known 
to  repeat?  He  was  once  travelling  by  railway  and  one 
of  the  occupants  in  the  compartment  w-as  improving  the 
occasion  by  a  gratuitous  examination  of  the  spiritual 
state  of  his  fellow  travellers.  Finally,  he  came  to  the 
Professor:  “And  you,  my  Christian  Brother,”  he 
enquired,  “have  you  found  grace?  are  you  saved?  ” 

“My  friend,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “I  am;  but,”  he 
added  with  a  terrified  whisper,  “it  was  a  damned  near 
squeak!” 

The  lecture  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  however, 
wound  up  in  truer  Irish  fashion.  I  tried  to  escape  by  a 
back  door  into  my  car,  but  the  boys  were  waiting  for 
me  and,  dragging  me  out  of  it,  hoisted  me  on  to  their 
shoulders,  concertina’d  my  hat,  grabbed  my  tie-pin  for 
a  souvenir  and  chaired  me  across  the  ‘quad’  to  the 
Senior  Fellows’  Common-Room.  Here  behind  a  con¬ 
venient  screen  I  espied  my  Hellenic  Professor,  slyly 
sampling  the  famous  T.C.D.  Common-Room  port,  in 
which  occupation  I  promptly  joined  him.  That 
w-onderful  port!  You  could  drink  a  bottle  of  it  and  feel 
nothing  more  than  the  beauty  and  blessing  of  mere  life. 
I  have  a  memory  of  doing  so  while  discussing  Hamlet 
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in  the  company  of  that  beloved  Shakespearean,  Dr. 
Dowden.  May  I  be  forgiven  for  quoting  a  compliment 
which  Dr.  Dowden  paid  me  after  seeing  Hamlet,  viz., 
“that  it  was,  as  he  recollected  Irving’s,  ‘luminous’?’ 
One  of  our  treasured  recollections  of  Dr.  Tyrrell  goes 
back  to  the  moment  after  a  luncheon-party  which  my 
wife  and  I  had  given  at  the  Gresham,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  courtly  speech  to  my  wife,  he  subsided  into 
a  chair  and  slept.  “  Ah,  take  no  notice  of  the  Professor, 
Mrs.  Harvey  darling,”  said  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  “he’s  just 
drunk.”  Will  Mrs.  Tyrrell  and  her  charming  daughter 
forgive  this  small  story?  If  it  could  be  held  by  others 
as  a  reproach  to  that  great  classical  scholar,  so  much 
the  worse  for  their  over-temperate  and  narrow  souls; 
for  he  was  the  most  courtly,  the  most  gallant,  the  most 
human  of  men  and  admittedly  the  first  Greek  scholar  of 
his  ^  day.  That  was  a  memorable  luncheon-party. 
Besides  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Tyrrell  there  were  present  the 
poet  W.  B.  Yeats,  Lady  Thornley  Stoker,  Lady  Gregory, 
Canon  Langbridge,  Dr.  Tulloch  (son  of  Principal 
Tulloch),  poor  J.  M.  Synge,  who  was  (alas!)  to  die  so 
soon  afterwards  in  a  Dublin  Hospital,  His  Honour 
Judge  Bodkin,  Jimmy  Lowry,  Mr.  Justice  John  Ross, 
later  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  and  the  Provost  of 
Trinity,  Dr.  Traill. 

I  am  afraid  scholarship  has  little  more  respect  for  the 
man  who  keeps  the  money  bags  than  the  average  actor 
has  for  the  Business-manager.  I  remember  asking  the 
Professor  how  the  Provost  was:  “Ach!  well  enough. 
Why  shouldn’t  he  be ?  Stupidity  and  a  good  digestion!  ” 

Our  opening  play  for  this  three  weeks’  season  was 
The  Corsican  Brothers,  at  which  Their  Excellencies 
The  Viceroy  and  Lady  Aberdeen  were  present.  This 
was  spoken  of  as  “an  overwhelming  success,”  and  the 
performance  of  Ha?nlet  was  memorable  to  me,  for  it 
earned  the  opinion  of  their  leading  critic  that  “no 
Ophelia  of  recent  years  has  called  forth  such  a 
chorus  of  enthusiastic  approval  as  that  of  Miss  de 
Silva.” 
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We  touched  the  high  water-mark  of  popularity  in 
Dublin  this  year.  It  is  true  that  we  continued  our  visits 
there  until  1917,  but  the  old  enthusiasm  gradually 
declined.  Why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Recalling  so 
many  enduring  friendships  made  there,  one  hesitates  even 
to  ask  whether  the  Southern  Irish  are  fundamentally 
fickle.  Other  trivial  reasons  have  been  assigned,  such  as 
the  discovery  that  I  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  or  that 
the  use  of  our  own  motor-car  instead  of  the  rollicking 
but  native  ‘  outside  ’  gave  offence.  The  truth  is  that  the 
growth  of  an  intense  and  narrow  Nationalism  was 
alienating  the  affections  of  our  audiences  from  any¬ 
thing  that  was  not  essentially  Irish.  But  whatever  the 
cause,  I  made  the  mistake  at  this  critical  moment  of 
producing  a  play  which  was  felt  to  be  a  reflection  upon 
a  people  sensitive  to  the  charge  of  superstition.  This 
was  a  one-act  play  called  The  Spell  by  Rosamund 
Langbridge,  a  daughter  of  the  Canon  and  well-known 
since  in  the  literary  world.  The  story  is  briefly  that  of  a 
Galway  peasant  girl,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  lad 
whose  superstitious  dread  of  her  red  hair  prevents  his 
returning  her  affection.  The  girl’s  old  mother  seeing 
her  little  daughter  pining  under  this  cruel  dread, 
determines  to  cast  a  spell  upon  the  youth  and  ‘  will  ’ 
him  to  return  her  love.  Whether  or  not  this  singular 
power  is  possessed  by  certain  people,  the  peasants  of 
Gahvay  believed  in  its  existence  and  the  authoress  of 
the  play,  who  was  born  in  the  wilds  of  Donegal,  vouches 
for  the  truth  of  the  tragedy  which  ensued.  The  spell 
cast  upon  the  youth  was  that,  so  long  as  the  girl  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  boy  the  fact  that  he  had  been  ‘  willed  ’ 
to  return  her  affection,  all  would  be  well;  but  if  she 
told  the  truth  he  would  cease  to  love  her.  The  little 
creature  for  a  time,  rejoicing  in  the  love  of  her  bemused 
boy,  observed  her  mother’s  injunction,  but  in  the  innate 
candour  of  her  nature,  upon  their  marriage  night 
confessed  to  what  her  mother  had  done ;  and  the_  boy, 
his  eyes  being  opened,  in  a  transport  of  superstitious 
terror,  killed  his  young  wife.  In  reality  the  boy  was 
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rescued  from  the  penalty  of  his  crime  by  the  parish 
priest  and  was  spirited  out  of  the  country.  In  the  play 
the  girl  confesses  to  the  truth  just  before  the  marriage 
and  is  stabbed  by  the  knife  which  had  been  left  upon 
the  table  to  cut  the  wedding  cake.  During  the  rehearsals 
of  this  play,  which  was  produced  at  Manchester  and  of 
which  The  Manchester  Guardian  wrote  in  the  most 
laudatory  terms,  I  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  tragic  consequences  to  which  a  dreadful  super¬ 
stition  can  bring  the  ignorant,  that  I  said,  “We  can 
never  produce  this  play  in  Ireland.”  My  wife,  however, 
and  Mr.  O’Neill,  himself  an  Irishman,  were  so  emphatic 
that  I  was  exaggerating  the  susceptibility  of  the  Irish, 
that  I  allowed  myself  to  be  over-ridden.  The  result  on 
the  night  of  its  production  was  a  riot.  All  went  well  for 
the  opening — the  scene  of  the  little  Galway  cabin  was 
a  small  masterpiece  of  painting  and  realism.  Mary 
Rorke  was  really  tremendously  impressive  as  she  sat 
over  the  peat  fire  and  exercised  her  weird  power 
of  ‘will,’  my  wife’s  appearance  and  acting  as  the 
truth-loving  little  peasant  were  very  touching,  and 
Norman  O’Neill’s  accompanying  music  was  as  mysti¬ 
cally  expressive  as  his  well-known  composition  for 
Barrie’s  Mary  Rose.  But  there  was  a  strange  and 
ominous  silence  as  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  first  scene. 
When  it  rose,  and  I  appeared  as  the  boy,  essaying  the 
difficult  Galway  dialect,  there  were  titters,  which, 
however,  I  managed  to  silence,  for  I  was  determined  by 
then  to  see  the  matter  through.  But  when  the  curtain 
fell  upon  the  culmination  of  the  tragedy,  the  house  was 
in  an  uproar.  There  was  indeed  a  disorderly  section 
in  the  gallery  who  were  so  incensed  and  who  waited  for 
us  at  the  stage-door,  that  we  were  advised  to  leave  by 
the  front,  which  we  did — to  my  extreme  shame.  How¬ 
ever,  I  had  a  chance  of  facing  them  a  few  nights  later, 
for  on  the  following  Saturday  we  brought  our  engage¬ 
ment  to  an  end  with  a  performance  of  The  Only  Way. 
On  this  occasion  Their  Excellencies  The  Viceroy  and 
Lady  Aberdeen  honoured  us  with  their  presence.  A 
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crowd  had  gathered  about  the  street  entrance  to  the 
Roval  Box  to  watch  the  departure  of  the  Vice-Regal 
party  and  to  await  our  appearance  at  the  stage-door 
which  is  in  the  same  thoroughfare.  A  large  body  of 
police  on  foot  and  mounted  were  on  duty  and  as  we  got 
into  our  car  we  were  greeted  with  an  exceedingly  hostile 
demonstration.  Some  men,  led  by  a  pallid,  wild-eyed 
fellow,  broke  through  the  cordon  and  climbed  upon  the 
steps  of  the  car.  I  think  there  would  have  been  a  nasty 
scuffle,  for  the  police  were  dragging  them  off  the 
footboard,  but  I  shouted  to  the  police  to  leave  them 

alone _ that  they  didn’t  mean  any  harm,  and  really  it 

brings  a  tightening  of  the  throat  to  recall  how  all  their 
ill-fe'eling  broke  at  once  and  we  drove  off  to  friendly 
cheers.  As  to  the  demonstration  after  The  Spell,  the 
Press  seemed  to  be  bewildered :  a  proof  that  the  resent¬ 
ment  was  not  general— for  the  expression  of  mass-spirit 
is  unmistakable. 

An  opinion  is  worth  recording.  It  was  that  of  a 
professional  masseur  who  had  me  in  his  clutch  the 
morning  after  the  incident,  and  who  had  witnessed  the 
incident  of  the  preceding  night.  “Ach!  an  insult  to 
Ireland  indeed!”  he  exploded  as  he  gave  a  pull  to  my 
sciatic  nerve.  “They  know  it’s  true._  There  isn’t  a 
man  w'ho  will  be  driving  his  cattle  into  the  market 
within  twelve  miles  of  Dublin  who  won  t  back  if 
he  meets  a  red-haired  woman  on  the  road! 

The  atmosphere  had  changed.  The  little  rift  in  the 
lute  which  we  refused  to  hear  had  broadened  out  to 
expel  a  hurricane,  and  Dublin  was  never  quite  the  saine 
again.  We  continued  our  visits  for  many  years,  and  in 
1910  w^e  fulfilled  an  old  promise  by  giving  our  first 
production  of  Richard  III  there,  but,  though  most  of 
our  old  and  tried  friends  were  present  to  welcome  us, 
the  support  on  the  whole  did  not  compare  with  that  of 
former  y'ears.  In  the  case  of  *  Richard  there  w'as  in  the 
ranks  of  the  rigidly  faithful  an  objection  to  the  play  itself, 
for  a  lady  well-known  in  Dublin  society,  with  rather  a 
belligerent  toss  of  the  head,  framed  a  sentiment  which 
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seemed,  to  our  astonishment,  fairly  general  when  she 
proclaimed  that  “  Dublin  had  no  wish  to  see  an  immoral 
play  loike  ‘Richard  the  T’ird!”’  and  her  husband  was 
observed  to  bless  himself  as  he  left  the  Theatre  before 
the  play  was  over. 

And  here  my  mind  wanders  away.  What  is  the 
element  which  feeds  this  eternal  “Irish  Question?” 
Canon  Langbridge  (a  Protestant)  used  to  say  that  only 
by  accommodating  the  element  of  superstition  to  his 
flock  could  religion  retain  its  hold  in  Ireland.  He  had 
a  comical  story,  told  him  by  an  Irish  priest,  who  in 
despair  at  his  inability  to  crush  the  passion  for  drink 
in  one  of  his  parishioners,  at  last  threatened  at  his  death 
to  turn  him  into  a  rat.  This  threat,  implicitly  believed 
by  the  poor  wretch,  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he 
took  to  his  bed,  and  his  final  command  to  his  wife  as  he 
breathed  his  last  was,  “  Mary,  keep  your  eye  on  the  cat!  ” 

We  did  not  easily  admit  defeat,  and  continued  our 
visits  to  Dublin  for  many  years  but  though  we  gave 
them  of  our  best,  (Edipus,  Richard  III,  Great  Posses¬ 
sions,  Garrick,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  indeed  all 
our  new  productions,  in  addition  to  old  established 
favourites,  the  receipts  diminished,  and  our  visits  came 
to  an  end  in  1916.  The  year  before  I  had  raised  another 
riot — ^this  time  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  where  we  were 
playing.  The  War  was  on,  and  we  were  shocked  upon 
arriving  in  Dublin  to  find  that  life  was  continuing 
apparently  unaffected  by  the  fact  that  England  was 
fighting  for  her  very  existence.  We,  who  had  been 
groping  in  a  darkened  world,  when  to  show  the  least 
glimmer  of  light  was  a  punishable  act,  and  the  only 
colour  visible  upon  the  streets  was  khaki,  arrived  in  the 
Irish  capital  to  find  Dublin  a  blaze  after  nightfall,  and 
the  streets  thronged  with  gay  and  heedless  youngsters. 
I  had  been  giving  recruiting  lectures  throughout  England 
and  Scotland,  and  though  warned  by  my  friends  that  it 
might  prove  perilous  in  Dublin,  I  determined  at  least 
to  carry  on  my  custom  of  using  the  applause  which 
followed  performances  of  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams, 
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which  I  had  found  a  capital  recruiting  play,  as  an  excuse 
for  planting  a  fiery  appeal  for  the  youngsters  present  to 
join  up.  This  I  did,  and  had  barely  spoken  the  word 
‘  recruit',’  before  there  was  babel.  Shouts,  cat-calls,^  a 
fusillade  of  yells  immediately  greeted  me,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  audience  seemed  to  be  quarrelling 
amon«^  themselves  with  brandished  arms,  as  well  zs 
tiAung’to  shout  me  down,  and  in  the  uproar  one  caught 
broken  phrases,  “We’re  not  going,  Harvey,”  “Ah,  let 
him  speak!”  “No  speech,  Harvey,”  ‘Wny  dont  he 
go  hiLelf?”  “Sit^own,”  “Get  off,”  “Lower  the 
curtain.”  It  was  useless.  That  eccentric  Irish  peer^ 
Lord  Ashbourne,  rushed  round  in  his  green  kilt  to  my 
dressing-room,  to  which  I  had  returned  _  vanqu^hed, 
and  wringing  my  hand  said:  “ That  s  right!  Do  it 
acrain  to-morrow.  They  want  the  truth  told  them. 

If  I  could  have  done  any  good  I  would  have  persisted, 
but  the  situation  was  impossible  when  the  members  or 
the  audience  quarrelled  among  themselves— an  epitome, 
after  all,  of  the  eternal  “Irish  Question!  The  bop 
daren’t  join  up,”  said  a  well-known  Padre  who  lingered 
last  in  my  dressing-room.  “I’ll  tell  ye.  There  was  a 
boy  in  my  own  parish  who  heard  the  recruiting  omcer, 
ani  he  quietly  signed  up.  He  was  to  Have  his  home 
the  next  morning,  and  he  said  to  the  officer:  Can  ye 
get  me  a  doss  in  the  Police  Station  to-night.  Foi  u  mj 
brothers  know  I’d  joined,  they’d  be  after  kilhng  me. 

Other  efforts  were  made — in  some  instances  by  tne 
poor  country  priests  themselves.  One,  swayed  ratner 
by  his  powers  of  eloquence  than  of  persuasion,  drew  a 
grisly  picture  which  put  an  effectual  lid  on  the  recruiting 
among  his  congregation,  when  he  said:  And_ out  there 
another  Irish  regiment  has  been  cut  up,  fighting  in  the 
name  of  Ireland,  and— and— (with  a  partially-remem¬ 
bered  line  of  Milton’s  “Thick  as  autumnal  leaves 
that  strow  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa”  humimng  in 

his  ears)  failin’  like  leaves  in  Valparaiso  !^_ 

And  yet,  I  asked  myself,  could  not  the  Sinn  Feiners, 
who  had  by  now  become  the  dominant  influence  in  the 
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country,  could  they  not  by  one  magnanimous  gesture 
win  for  ever  the  respect  and  affection  of  England 
wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  the  Union  Peers,  disarm 
the  treacherous  submarine  bases  on  their  shores  and 
heartily  throw  in  their  lot  with  us  who  were,  after 
all,  fighting  their  enemies  too  ?  And  so  in  a  last  effort 
to  strike  one  more  blow  for  the  cause,  I  approached 
the  Irish  Times  who  generously  allowed  me  to  insert 
in  the  centre  of  their  front  page  the  following  appeal: 

“TO  SINN  FEIN 
“Irishmen  and  Brothers, 

“Because  of  the  old  times  when  I  came  among  you 
with  my  plays  and  you  took  me  to  your  warm  hearts,  I  niust 
greatly  dare  and  say  to  you  what  is  in  me.  You  know  I  have 
no  axe  to  grind — I  am  no  politician,  and  I  ask  for  no  man’s 
good  word,  save  for  my  art.  Because  of  this,  you  will  let 
me  say  what  perhaps  no  other  than  a  humble  artist  whose 
work  you  have  loved,  and  one  outside  the  world  of  politics, 
can  say,  and  it  is  this:  the  most  splendid  destiny  that  ever 
was  offered  to  a  Nation  is  at  your  hand  to  grasp.  It  takes 
the  vision  of  an  Irishman  to  see  it.  By  one  stroke,  which  will 
illuminate  the  world  with  a  flash  of  the  old  Irish  genius, 
you  shall  wdn  the  trust  of  Ulster,  and  weld  Ireland  whole 
for  all  time.  The  old  philosopher  at  the  end  of  life  said — 
‘What  I  gave  I  have.’  Ireland  shall  gain  herself  by  giving 
herself.  If  you  don’t  want  to  fight  by  the  side  of  England, 
don’t.  Fight  by  the  side  of  your  own  old  stock  from  over¬ 
seas,  from  the  United  States,  from  Africa,  Australia,  Canada. 
Fight  because  it  is  a  good  fight — you  KNOW  it — and  where 
was  ever  a  good  fight  in  this  world  over  that  Irishmen  were 
not  in?  Remember,  too,  that 

“AMERICA  IS  WAITING  FOR  YOUR  DECISION 

“She  has  said  plainly — ‘Who  is  not  with  us  is  against 
us.’  If  this  were  England’s  War  alone,  I  should  not  dare  to 
say  what  I  do.  Perhaps  your  old  wrongs  justify  you  in  with¬ 
holding  your  hand  while  England  has  fought  for  her  life.  But 
you  cannot,  you  CAN  NOT  stand  aside  when  the  opposing 
forces  you  yourselves  are  leagued  against  are  the  forces  we 
are  fighting — ^the  forces  of  military  autocracy  and  brutality. 
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“On  my  honour,  I  declare  that  no  one  has  asked  me  to 
write  this.  I  am  much  too  humble  a  man  in  public  life  for 
any  politician  to  trouble  about.  I  have  paid  the  Irish  Times 
for  this  letter  to  you  as  I  would  pay  for  an  advertisement, 
because  I  wanted  to  reach  you.  I  have  sought  no  one’s  advice, 
and  have  done  it  ‘off  my  own  bat,’  because  it  is  sometimes 
given  to  children  and  fools  to  see  wisdom,  and  because  I 
believed  that  the  great  and  generous  Irish  Nation  would 
have  the  vision  to  see  it  too.  Throw  in  your  lot  %vith  the 
glorious  Allies  to-day— TO-DAY,  and  by  this  one  unex¬ 
pected  and  generous  act  you  will  win  the  love  and  admiration 
of  the  honourable  world,  and  the  unity  of  Ireland.” 


The  appeal  fell  upon  unheeding  ears. 

Our  next  visit  and  our  last  was  the  following  year 
after  the  rebellion.  Our  old  hotel  the  Gresham,  had 
been  stormed,  and  we  had  to  put  up  at  the  Shelbourne. 
Liberty  Hall,  which  had  been  bombarded  by  a  gun¬ 
boat,  was  wrecked,  the  old  Post  Office  was  gutted,  the 
remains  of  trenches  scarred  the  beauty  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Green,  where  the  Countess  Markieviecz  had  lain  out 
wounded  for  two  days ;  my  wife  \yas  asked  by  the  keeper 
to  see  that  our  inquisitive  dogs  did  not  scratch  the  earth 
too  deep!  and  poor  Mr.  Hyland,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  which  we  were  playing,  was  telling  us  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  of  his  son  lying  seven  days  dead  in 
the  house  because  there  were  no  coffins  to  be  had. 
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Production  of  Great  Possessions  and  its  distinguished  critics.  Significant 
receipts  in  London  v.  Provinces,  Pinero’s  tribute  to  The  Corsican  Brothers. 
Ainley  in  The  Tragedy  of  Truth.  A  Rule  against  late  comers  to  the  theatre 
and  bad  manners.  Detestable  habit  of  smoking — women  responsible. 
Stephen  Phillips  and  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  Des  aventiires.  His 
periodical  disappearances.  Stephen,  my  chauffeur  and  cold  meat.  My 
old  leather  coat.  Famous  wearers.  Production  of  The  Last  Heir  at 
Glasgow.  “Daddy’s”  revenge.  Revival  of  The  Corsican  Brothers  at  the 
Adelphi.  Production  there  of  The  Last  Heir:  its  reception.  The  Daily 
Mail’s  kindly  act.  The  Corsican  Brothers — His  Late  Majesty’s  favourite 
play  commanded  to  Windsor.  A  Royal  performance — its  anxieties,  its 
success  and  a  royal  gift.  King  Edward  VII  and  the  Corsican  trap. 
Dangers  of  the  machine.  Production  of  The  World  and  his  Wife  {El  ^an 
Galleoto)  at  Birmingham.  Second  production  of  Hamlet.  Adoption  of 
the  Greek  periaktoi.  Carpenters  and  their  ‘stars.’ 

During  the  spring  of  1907,  we  toured  through  the 
provinces  playing  our  old  favourites  with  the  addition 
of  The  Corsican  Brothers  and  Hamlet:  preparing  at  the 
same  time  for  a  short  season  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
London.  Here  we  opened  on  June  3rd  with  a  week  of 
The  Breed  of  the  Treshams,  followed  by  one  week  each 
of  a  new  play  Great  Possessions,  The  Corsican  Brothers, 
and  The  Only  Way.  Great  Possessions  was  the  title  we 
gave  to  the  translation  of  a  play  by  Karl  Rossler,  entitled 
Der  Reiche  Jungling,  and  was  written  round  the  story 
of  the  rich  young  man  who  was  told  by  Our  Saviour 
to  sell  all  he  had  and  give  it  to  the  poor  if  he  would 
have  salvation.  I  was  anxious  that  this  New  Testament 
story  should  be  treated  as  reverently  as  possible  and  to 
have  the  representation  accompanied  by  few  of  the 
usual  appurtenances  of  the  Theatre.  I  was  anxious  that 
the  audience  should  be  aware  of  a  different  atmosphere 
as  they^  entered  the  auditorium,  and  to  be  attuned 
uiiconsciously  to  the  sacred  subject  of  the  play.  To 
this  end,  I  had  the  theatre  censed  before  it  was  opened 
to  the  a.udience,  did  away  with  the  orchestra  and  had 
no  music.  I  replaced  the  familiar  drop  curtain  with 
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lar<^e  purple  draperies  upon  which  I  had  embroidered 
Christian  and  Pagan  symbols  from  designs  with  which 
Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  the  well-known  architect,  kindly 
helped  me.  He  sent  me  the  following  tribute  upon  the 

“The  grouping  of  the  figures  and  the  lighting  of  the 
last  scene  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  stage. 
Some  years  ago  Professor  Herkomer  organised  a  play 
at  Bushey,  in  which  he  recognised  that  the  lighting 
was,  after  all,  the  most  important  element  in  a  scene, 
and’ yours  is  the  first  occasion  I  have  seen  it  so  success¬ 
fully  managed  on  the  stage.  You  have  been  too  kind 
to  me  in  giving  me  credit  for  what  was  your  own  idea. 
The  simplicity  of  the  curtain  attracted  everyone  and 
it  varied  continually  in  colour  according  to  the  lights, 
being  sometimes  blue  and  sometimes  purple,  the  symbols 
taking  at  times  a  solid  gold  effect.” 

And  I  am  tempted  to  quote  from  a  letter  of  Sir  George 
Clausen’s  on  the  same  subject. 

“I  would  like  to  say  how  greatly  we  enjoyed  your 
acting— and  the  play,  no  matter  what  they  say !— last 
night.  I  think  it  was  splendid;  and  so  beautifully  put 
on.  The  scene,  the  dresses,  and  especially  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  groups  and  the  lighting  were  finer  than 
anyThing  I’ve  seen  on  the  stage.  There  were  pictures 
all  through — especially,  I  thought,  towards  the  end, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  Act,  where  a  large  group  were 
in  shadow  in  the  front.  It  was  like  a  Tmtoret  or  a 

Titian  1  v  j 

These  Christian  and  Pagan  designs  symbolised  the 
opposing  influences  in  the  person  of  Nathaniel,  the  rich 
voung  man,  as  the  author  had  conceived  him ,  that  ^is, 
an  impressionable  youth,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Jewish 
merchant  and  a  mother  more  than  suspected  of  irregular 
relations  wdth  a  Greek  visitor  at  her  husband  s  hou^. 
These  Hellenic  and  Jewish  tendencies  warring  in  the 
character  of  the  youth,  made  him  an  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  study.  In  an  effort  to  obey  Christ  s  injunction, 
he  gives  his  possessions  to  the  poor,  only  to  cause  a 
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riot  among  the  greedy  mob,  who  clamoured  for  more 
and  not  only  for  his  riches  but  for  his  raiment  and  even 
for  his  personal  beauty.  Ultimately,  determined  to  obey 
the  Master’s  behest  and  get  rid  of  his  wealth,  he  is 
proceeding  to  cast  his  treasure  into  the  sea  when  his 
father,  in  a  fury  at  his  son’s  monstrous  decision,  con¬ 
sents  to  his  murder.  Nathaniel  thus  becomes  the  first 
Christian  martyr. 

My  wife  and  I  had  a  joyous  time  getting  together 
material  for  the  staging  of  the  play.  Tissot’s  designs  for 
“The  Life  of  Christ”  helped  us,  as  did  also  our  old 
friend,  William  Hole,  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  who 
had  himself  just  brought  out  an  illustrated  Life  of 
Christ  and  had  made  a  collection  of  Eastern  costumes, 
little  changed  since  the  time  of  Our  Saviour,  which  he 
lent  us  to  duplicate.  Telbin  painted  one  of  his  loveliest 
scenes  for  the  play  and  for  the  lighting  effects  I  first 
made  use  of  top-lighting  from  a  platform  hung  across 
the  stage  immediately  behind  the  permanent  proscenium 
drapery.  Another  innovation  I  introduced  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  having  the  transparent  cloth  representing  the 
Eastern  sky  illuminated  from  behind  as  well  as  in  the 
front.  This  gave  us  an  absolutely  impalpable  surface 
upon  which  we  could  create  the  luminous  atmosphere 
of  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  These  innovations 
and  refinements  passed  without  comment  on  the  part 
of  the  Press. 1  but  we  were  fully  repaid  by  the  chorus 
of  approval  and  appreciation  we  received  from  our 
artistic  friends. 

Another  sweet  remembrance  is  the  effect  my  wife 
produced  in  the  strange  part  of  Simon — an  epileptic 
youth,  who  had  cast  himself  into  the  sea  and  who  had 
been  made  whole  by  Our  Saviour’s  miraculous  power. 
We  took  this  play  with  us  during  the  following  autumn 
and  I  always  recall  with  warm  gratitude  the  great 
encouragement  given  me  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Glasgow 

^  I  find  I  am  wrong.  ^  A  contributor  to  The  Lady  paid  generous  tribute  to 
the  beauty  of  the  mounting,  and  heartily  condemned  the  critics  for  their  failure 
to  appreciate  or  indeed  to  notice  it. 
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and  The  Isles.  “  God  bless  you  my  boy  for  producing 
that  wonderful  play,”  he  said,  when  he  came  round 
to  see  us  after  the  performance.  A  comparison  of  our 
average  nightly  receipts  for  this  play  in  London  and 
a  few  of  the  big  cities  may  amuse.  Glasgow  ^21$, 
New^castle  ^147,  Birmingham  £130,  Edinburgh 
Liverpool  London 

With  The  Corsican  Brothers  w'e  had  an  unexpected 
success.  Unexpected,  because  I  feared  that  London 
w^ould  consider  it  too  old-fashioned.  I  said  so  to  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero  and  Capt.  Marshall,  who  came  round 
after  the  first  performance  full  of  warm  congratulation. 
“Old-fashioned  it  is,”  Pinero  said,  “but,  my  boy, 
good  old-fashioned.”  We  played  The  Spell  in  front  of 
the  old  melodrama,  using  Miss  Langbridge’s  original 
title  of  The  Tragedy  of  Truth.  It  created  a  profound 
impression  and  drew  forth  ten  and  a  dozen  recalls 
after  each  performance. 

Henry  Ainley,  as  an  additional  attraction  to  our 
‘bill,’  took  up  my  part  of  Michael  Hennessy  for  auld 
sake’s  sake,  and  never  played  better.  _ 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  recording  the  fact  that 
during  the  run  of  this  play  I  ventured  to  make  a  rule 
that  no  late-comer  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat 
till  the  first  play  was  over.  The  nuisance  of  people 
arriving  after  a  play  like  The  Tragedy  of  Truth  has 
started,  disturbing  those  who  were  already  seated, 
distracting  the  actors  and  destroying  the  atmosphere 
which  Norman  O’Neill’s  music  was  creating  for  the 
full  appreciation  of  the  play,  I  felt  should  be  rernedied. 
The  rule  was  accepted  in  the  best  possible  spirit^  by 
late-comers  and  was  heartily  commended  at  a  tiixie 
when  people  were  beginning  to  protest  loudly  at  this 
indication  of  bad  manners  in  the  theatre.  Alas!  who 
would  have  thought  then  that  there  could  possibly 
come  a  time  when  smoking  in  the  theatre  would  be 
tolerated,  even  advertised  as  an  inducement  to  attend? 
My  gorge  rises  to  think  that  we  should  need  to  be 
taught  manners  by  our  cousins  in  the  States  and  in 
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Canada,  where  such  a  habit  is  unheard-of,  even  in 
music-halls  and  cinemas.  This  habit,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  has  spread  to  the  provinces,  where  it  is  not  at  all 
an  infrequent  thing.  I  have  always  fought  it  tooth 
and  nail  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  till  I  ring  down 
my  final  curtain.  The  respect  for  our  art,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  others  in  the  audience  who  may  object, 
the  distraction  of  the  sudden  lighting  of  matches  in  a 
darkened  auditorium,  totally  destroying  the  tension 
which  certain  moments  in  a  play  should  produce, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  this  detestable  breach 
of  good  manners  should  be  held  up  to  contempt.  In 
theatres  where  the  habit  is  tolerated  I  have  ventured 
to  throw  myself  upon  the  good-will  of  my  audience 
and  always  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  manager 
of  any  theatre  where  I  have  been  playing.  And  it 
has  never  failed.  Few,  indeed,  in  any  audience,  having 
been  asked  to  desist  from  this  practice,  have  failed 
to  comply  with  my  request.  And  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  manager  who  permits  sm.oking  is  lowering 
the  tone  of  his  theatre  disastrously.  No  really  smart 
audience  will  be  seen  there,  and  the  Theatre  inevitably 
loses  caste.  I  know  managers  are  having  a  desperate 
time  and  cinematograph  advertisements  thrown  upon  the 
curtain,  “  canned  music  ”  and  other  contrivances  for 
securing  economy,  are  destroying  all  the  old  dignity 
of  theatres,  but  the  last  retrograde  step  it  seems  to 
me  is  the  complacency  with  which  the  smoker  is 
tolerated  in  the  auditorium. 

Alas  I  the  bad  manners  in  this  case  originated  through 
women  smoking  in  public  places. 

During  the  last  week,  which  was  devoted  to  The 
Only  Way,  we  received  a  command  from  His  Majesty 
King  Edw'ard  VII  to  repeat  The  Corsican  Brothers. 
The  programme  was,  of  course,  immediately  changed 
for  the  night  and  we  had  the  honour  of  playing  before 
the  King  and  Queen  Alexandra,  who  were  accompanied 
by  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hesse,  and  Prince 
and  Princess  Andrew  of  Greece. 
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During  the  following  autumn,  we  toured  with  the 
plays  we  had  presented  at  the  Adelphi,  and  continued 
to  gw®  performances  of  Hamlet^  with  an  occasional 
one  of  Eugefie  Aram. 

We  were  already  busy  with  preparations  for  our 
next  production,  viz. :  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  of 
which  our  old  friend  Stephen  Phillips  had  undertaken 
to  prepare  a  version.  Very  happy,  very  quaint  and 
at  times  very  exasperating  were  our  experiences  with 
that  erratic  poet!  We  had  some  knowledge  of  his 
difficulty  in  concentrating  upon  his  work,  and  arranged 
that  he  should  accompany  us  on  our  travels,  partly 
that  he  should  not  slip  through  our  hands  before  we 
had  our  play,  and  partly  to  have  him  by  us  for  the 
continuous  consultations  which  were  necessary  during 
its  construction.  Idle  precautions!  We  would  leave 
him  after  breakfast,  and  the  room  had  been  cleared  for 
the  morning’s  work.  He  would  survey  with  gusto  the 
preparations  we  made  for  him  and  rubbing  his 
hands,  would  murmur:  “Ah!  I  feel  in  tune  for  a 
grand  morning’s  work,”  as  he  seated  himself  before 
his  pile  of  manuscript.  We  would  return  from  rehearsal 
only  to  find  his  pen  and  paper  undisturbed  and  our 
bird  flown:  sometimes  for  a  drive  in  our  car,  some¬ 
times  for  a  mysterious  destination,  which  might  only 
be  revealed  to  us  by  a  telegram  from  some  remote 
spot,  with  such  a  request  as  “  Kindly  wire  ^40  otherwise 
impossible  to  leave  here — ^will  explain  on  arrival”; 
or  “Please  forward  ^^150  in  advance  of  fees  to  relieve 
unexpected  necessity.”  These  requests  came  from 
various  places,  and  in  due  course  Stephen  himself 
would  appear  with  the  ravages  of  des  aventures—-2.% 
he  would  describe  these  plunges  into  the  pristine 
ferocities — only  too  plainly  visible. 

Sometimes,  when  our  children  joined  us  for  the 
holidays,  he  and  they  would  set  out  together  and 
scandalise  the  quiet  countryside  as  they  flew  past, 
roaring  the  choruses  of  comic  songs.  Sometimes  he 
would  go  out  alone  with  our  chauffeur,  whose  philosophy 
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of  life,  which  was  summed  up  in  the  laconic  phrase, 
“Take  no  notice,”  he  particularly  adored,  and  who 
would  point  out  to  the  poet  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  land  they  passed  through.  “Little  bit  of  orlright 
this  lane,  sir?”  “What  price  the  cloud  on  that  ’ill, 
sir  ?  ”  But  what  tickled  him  most  was  the  driver’s 
refusal  to  consider  cold  meat  as  a  possible  diet,  and 
he  presented  him  with  a  small  book  “  How  to  disguise 
cold  meat.”  He  had  a  particular  affection  for  a  leather 
coat  of  mine,  which  he  loved  to  struggle  into  and 
strain  across  his  chest.  Stephen  was  not  the  only 
celebrity  that  coat  has  kept  from  the  cold.  I  think  it 
was  last  worn  by  Harry  Irving.  We  had  met  on  Sir  Guy 
Laking’s  doorstep — enquiring  after  our  poor  friend 
who  alas!  was  dying — ^and  I  persuaded  Harry  to  come 
on  to  our  house,  which  was  only  a  few  doors  north 
of  Guy’s,  for  some  tea.  My  wife  and  I  often  recall 
his  visit  for  he,  too,  was  destined  to  pass  away  soon 
afterwards.  His  skin  was  curiously  wax-like,  he  seemed 
very  weary.  He  was  serving  the  country  in  some  secret 
department  at  the  Admiralty  and  had  let  his  theatre 
profitably.  With  a  grateful  wave  of  his  ancestral  hand, 
he  explained  whimsically,  “  I  am  tasting  the  sweets  of  the 
Profiteer.”  My  wife  shook  him  into  my  old  green  coat  and 
he  drove  off  with  me  to  Fortnum  and  Masons  to  buy 
some  Christmas  fare  for  poor  old  Rutland  Barrington, 
who  would  otherwise  be  passing  a  sad  Christmas 
Day. 

Stephen  Phillips  was  an  incorrigible  practical  joker. 
The  members  of  the  company  were  naturally  agog  to 
know  what  parts  they  were  to  play  in  the  new  production, 
and  how  those  parts  were  shaping.  This  curiosity 
Stephen  turned  to  humorous  account,  and  many  a 
pleasant  half-hour  did  he  spend  in  the  consumption 
of  liquid  refreshment  at  the  expense  of  the  actors, 
while  the  poet  allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled  into 
imparting  some  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
play  and  the  great  opportunities  he  saw  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  particular  part  interesting  the  man  who, 
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in  stark  words  was  “standing  him  his  drink.”  “You 
know,”  he  would  say  sympathetically  to  a  youngster, 

“  I  think  you  ought  to  be  playing  the  juvenile  part.  .  . 
Yes,  thank  you,  I  will.  .  .  .  You  ought  to  have 
crreater  opportunities,  you  know.  I  shall  be  talking 
with  ‘The  Chief’  this  evening — and  I’ll  mention  it 
to  him  .  .  .  thank  you,  just  one  more  then.  ...” 
To  another,  “You  know  you  ought  to  have  the  final 
moment  in  the  second  act.  .  .  .  Yes,  thanks  a  small 
one.  .  .  .  I’ll  sound  the  Chief  on  the  subject  when 
I  see  him  this  evening  ...  oh,  thanks,  perhaps 
one  more.”  He  staged  a  grand  finale  to  this  ‘humour’ 
on  the  Belfast  and  Liverpool  packet.  To  each  member 
of  the  cast  he  confided  his  desire  to  see  them  in  his 
cabin  at  2  a.m.  to  discuss  a  matter  of  great  importance 
touching  the  particular  part  he  was  to  play,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  regard  the  visit  as  purely  private. 
The  old  devil  had  the  delight  of  sitting  in  his  state¬ 
room,  hearing  the  various  cabin  doors  stealthily  opened 
and  hurriedly  closed  again  at  the  furtive  approach  of 
another  member,  and  of  hearing  the  muttered  apologies 
and  curses  of  those  who  collided  outside  his  door. 

The  periodical  disappearances  of  our  author  of  course 
continued,  and  bail  for  his  return  had  to  be  provided 
on  such  a  lavish  scale  that  before  the  play  had  been 
produced  the  amount  paid  in  fees  in  advance  was 
beyond  whatever  the  play  was  likely  to  earn.  However, 
in  spite  of  accidents,  absences  and  practical  jokes,  the 
play  was  produced  at  The  King’s  Theatre,  Glasgow, 
on  March  23  rd.  A  quaint  incident  occurred  on  the 
first  night.  Our  old  friend.  Daddy  Wright,  was  cast 
for  the  part  of  Mr.  Bide-the-Bent,  the  Presbyterian 
Minister,  who  asks  a  blessing  upon  Lucy  Ashton  and 
Bucklaw  at  the  betrothal  ceremony.  Daddy,  seta!  82, 
W'as  beginning  to  have  some  difficulty  in  learning  his 
words.  He  would  start  off  with  “  Dear  friends,  we  are 
assembled  to-day  to — ^to — ^to  ask  a  blessing  ^yes 
upon  the  betrothal  of — er — what’s  her  name?  Oh  yes 
.  .  .  Lucy  Ashton  and  .  ,  .  ah!  .  .  .  (prompter. 
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Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw)  .  .  .  Bucklaw,  of  course— 
I  know!”  Thus  the  dear  old  fellow  would  flounder 
on,  indignant  at  any  help.  The  day  of  production  was 
drawing  near,  and  the  chances  of  Daddy’s  being  perfect 
in  his  words  on  the  first  night  seemed  as  remote  as  at 
the  first  rehearsal.  His  speech  came  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  play  and  I  could  not  risk  any  failure 
there.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  suggested  to 
him  that  a  younger  man  should  play  his  part  for  the 
first  few  nights  in  order  that  he  might  have  more 
time  to  study  it.  This  he  bitterly  resented  as  a  reflection 
upon  his  age  and  his  professional  capacity.  But  I  had 
to  be  adamant.  After  the  first  performance  at  which 
Daddy  was  present,  I  met  him  coming  through  the 
door  leading  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  house. 
“Well,  Daddy,”  I  said,  “how  did  you  like  the  play?” 
I  am  afraid  Daddy  had  been  airing  his  grievance  in 
that  portion  of  the  house  which  is  frequently  used 
for  that  purpose,  for  he  looked  at  me  with  an  unsteady 
but  decidedly  belligerent  expression  and  said:  “Pretty 
well!  pretty  well!”  “Only  ‘pretty  well,’  Daddy?” 
“Humph,”  he  grunted,  “bit  dull  at  times.”  “Dull?” 
I  said,  “this  won’t  do — where  did  you  find  it  dull?” 
“Want  the  truth?”  he  enquired,  while  he  surveyed 
me  with  another  bellicose  glare,  “Of  course,”  I  said, 
“Well  then,  whenever  you  come  on!”  He  fired  his 
dart  at  me  and  departed  murmuring:  “Wanted  the 
truth,  got  it!”  The  dear  old  man’s  revenge  was  com¬ 
plete. 

The  success  of  our  short  season  at  the  Adelphi 
during  the  spring  had  encouraged  me  to  arrange  for  an 
autumn  season  there.  We  opened  with  a  revival  of  The 
Corsican  Brothers  as,  indeed,  I  had  promised.  This 
was  played  with  a  change  of  ‘first  piece’  every  week. 
Our  first  was  The  Conspiracy — a  dramatic  version  by 
Sidney  Lewis  Ransom  of  a  story  by  Morley  Roberts, 
entitled  Gentlemen,  the  King,  which  had  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  my  old  Chief.  Briefly,  this  is  the  story 
of  a  young  and  resourceful  king,  w’ho  bluffs  a  group 
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of  traitors,  met  to  conspire  against  his  life,  into  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  him.  For  the  second  week,  The  House 
of  Pierre,  by  Miss  Julie  Opp  and  Kate  Gordon,^  for 
the  third  a  revival  of  Ib  mid  Little  Christina,  and  finally 
The  Tragedy  of  Truth.  This  proved  a  very  popular 
arrangement,  and  I  may  mention  that  I  still  continued 
my  old  request  that  late-comers  should  not  take  their 
seats  till  after  the  first  play  v/as  over,  a  request  which 
was  always  most  courteously  observed. 

Then  came  our  presentation  of  The  Last  Heir,  under 
\vhich  title  we  presented  Stephen  Phillips’  version 
of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

The  title  was,  of  course,  taken  from  the  prediction  which 
foretold  the  end  of  the  house  of  Ravenswood: 

“When  the  last  heir  of  Ravenswood  to  Ravenswood  shall  ride, 
To  woo  a  dead  maiden  to  be  his  bride, 

He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie’s  Flow, 

And  his  name  shall  be  lost  for  evermoe!” 

These  words  were  spoken  by  the  three  weird  rvomen,  wKo 
watched  the  disappearance  of  Ravenswood  into  the  treacherous 
sands  of  the  Kelpie’s  Flow.  Telbin’s  closing  scene  for  the 
drama  I  thought  was  a  more  poetical  painting  than  that  of 
Hawses  Craven  for  the  Lyceum  production.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  a  conspicuous  object  in  this  scene  w^as  the 
bonnet  of  Edgar  Ravenswood  still  lying  upon  the  shining 
sands.  “Good  Heavens,”  said  a  lady  in  the  Lyceum  stalls 
on  the  first  night,  “what  is  that  thing  sticking  out  of  the 
sand?”  “Hush,”  said  her  abashed  companion  as  several 
indignant  heads  turned  upon  the  intruder,  that  s  the  head- 
gear  ’  of  Ravenswood !  ”  This  reminds  me  of  another  intrusion 
upon  the  last  moments  of  The  Only  Way  which  occurred  in 
Victoria,  B.C.  There  was  an  instant’s  silence  as  the  form  of 
Carton  is  discovered  mounting  the  steps  of  the  guillotine  to 

>  The  Home  of  Pierre  was  afterwards  secured  by  Madame  Rejane  for  pep 

formance  in  Paris.  Though  not  wholly  satisfactory  in  construction,  it  ga\e 
my  wife  a  fine  opportunity  for  emotional  expression,  and  earned  her  tne 
following  tribute  from  the  Press  of  the  day:  “Miss  de  Silva  acted  on  the  one 
hand  with  such  charm  and  on  the  other  with  such  passion  that  she  swep 
ail  reasoning  to  the  winds  and  all  philosophy  to  the  waters. 
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lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.  In  that  moment  a  well-know 
gourmand  bent  forward  to  a  friend  in  front  of  him  anS 
whispered  hoarsely  but  quite  distinctly:  “They  tell  me  id 
practically  impossible  to  get  crab-meat  in  London.”  ^ 

There  were  points  about  Phillips’  play  with  which 
we  were  not  quite  satisfied  and,  during  the  preliminary 
canter  we  had  given  it  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
we  thought  it  would  bear  a  little  more  comedy  relief 
Charles  Glenney  had  been  so  entirely  admirable  as 
Craigengelt— Scott’s  immortal  creation  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  that  I  longed  to  see  more  of  him,  and 
Phillips  ^  seemed  to  peculiarly  relish  this  character. 
But  to  tie  him  down  to  write  up  the  part  was,  I  knew 
from  old  experience,  a  problem.  Day  after  day  passed 
enthusiasm  for  the  task  blazed  in  our  poet’s  eye,  but 
devil_  a  bit  of  actual  work  could  we  get  from  him'.  At 
last  in  despair,  I  inveigled  him  into  the  green-room 
one  rnornmg,  and  turning  the  key  of  the  door,  I  locked 
iiiin  in.  The  ruse  was  a  triumph ;  he  wrote  a  most 
wonderful  interlude  for  the  bibulous  trooper  of  the 
Flemish  wars,  but  we  were,  alas !  never  able  to  include  it. 

We  produced  the  play  on  October  5th.  Its  reception 
on  the  first  night  was  ^enthusiastic— the  Press  almost 
unanimous  in  its  dispraise !  One  paper  alone  wrote  of 
It  with  whole-hearted  approval — The  Daily  Mail,  In  a 
desperate  effort  to  turn  the  tide  which  threatened  to 
engulf  us,  I  called  on  the  genial  editor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Marlow.^  He  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness. 
I  said,  “I  am  going  to  do  an  unheard-of  thing!’’  He 
smiled  expectantly.  ‘Ht  is  this.  Your  paper  was  the 
only  one  which  gave  a  good  notice  to  The  Last  Heir. 
ihe  fortunes  of  the  play  are  wobbling.  Will  you  give 
It  another?”  He  rang  for  his  critic  (I  think  it  was 
Jinmy  Waters)  and  asked  him  if  he  could  do  what  I 
wished.  Certainly,”  came  the  gracious  reply  and 
lorthwith  a  second  review  came  out  in  that  kindly 
journal.  It  had  no  effect  in  turning  the  tide,  but  the 
generous  act  I  have  never  forgotten.  I  was  to  be  its 
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debtor  for  another,  many  years  after — but  of  that  anon. 
In  the  meantime,  Phillips’  play,  on  wEich  so  much  care 
and  enthusiasm  had  been  spent,  languished  for  three 
weeks  and  then  had  to  make  room  for  The  Only  Way. 

On  November  i8th,  we  received  a  ‘command’  from 
His  Majesty  again  to  present  The  Corsican  Brothers — 
this  time  at  Windsor.  This  second  token  of  His 
Majesty’s  favour,  of  course,  made  us  all  very  proud. 
The  occasion  was  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Sweden.  The  Adelphi  Theatre  was  closed  for  the  night 
and  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  setting  wms  built  in 
order  to  fit  the  small  stage  to  be  erected  into  the  Water¬ 
loo  Chamber  at  Windsor.  We  had  many  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  to  overcome.  The  height  of  the  stage  above  the 
floor  of  the  Waterloo  Chamber  was  only  four  feet.  This 
made  it  impossible  to  secure  height  enough  for  the 
ghost  to  walk  beneath.  We,  therefore,  raised  the  stage 
eighteen  inches.  We  then  found  that  this  spoilt  the 
line  of  sight  for  the  audience !  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  raise  the  entire  floor  of  the  huge  room  a  similar 
height.  This  was  actually  done,  though  it  meant  the 
labour  for  several  nights  and  days  of  over  a  hundred 
workmen. 

‘The  two  hours  traffic  of  the  stage,’  is  a  literal  limit 
in  these  royal  performances.  The  necessary  observance 
of  this  point  of  etiquette  gave  us  considerable  anxiety, 
and  the  changes  from  one  set  to  another  which  I  had  to 
rehearse  with  a  watch  in  my  hand,  taxed  all  our  in¬ 
genuity  to  accomplish  in  such  a  way  that  our  Royal 
audience  should  not  be  kept  waiting,  and  that  His 
Majesty’s  favourite  play  should  please  him  as  much  in 
his  own  castle  as  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.^  All  went 
smoothly,  however,  and  the  performance  was  over  in 

^  Lady  Troubridge  in  her  Memories  and  Reflections  (Vvilliam  Heinemann, 
1925)  recounting  a  conversation  she  had  with  the  King  writes:  “You,  sir, 
must  have  seen  many  plays.  Can  your  Majesty  tell  me  which  is  your  favourite 
of  ail  you  have  seen?’’ 

“I  think,”  he  said  slowdy,  “that  the  play  wLich  impressed  me  most  w^s 
The  Corsican  Brothers,  When  I  got  back  to  London  later  on,  seeing  Martin- 
Harvey  was  reviving  the  old  drama,  I  wrote  and  told  King  Edward  so,  and 
I  believe  he  ordered  a  command  performance  of  it.” 
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the  prescribed  limit  of  time.  When  the  curtain  fell 
upon  the  final  scene  we  were  much  surprised  to  receive 
applause.  This,  be  it  understood,  is  never  bestowed  at 
such  Royal  functions.  We  were  dismayed  at  the 
compliment,  which  was  evidently  led  by  the  King 
himself,  and  were  uncertain  what  to  do.  At  length  Earl 
Beauchamp,  then  Master  of  the  Household,  came 
forward  and,  peeping  through  the  curtains,  said:  “The 
King  says  will  you  please — ah! — pull  up  the — ah!— 
thing.”  ‘  The  thing  ’  was  duly  pulled  up  and  we  received 
the  unheard  of  compliment  of  applause.  The  entire  com¬ 
pany  and  staff  were  afterwards  entertained  at  a  royal 
supper  in  the  Vandyke  room,  from  the  walls  of  which 
Charles  the  First’s  collection  of  portraits  looked  solemnly 
down  upon  us.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  Lancer 
clattered  up  to  our  house,  bringing  a  tortoiseshell 
cigarette-box  with  His  Majesty’s  monogram  and  crown 
in  diamonds  upon  the  lid  in  token  of  his  enjoyment  of 
this  performance. 

When  Sir  Henry  gave  the  play  at  the  Lyceum,  King 
Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  was  so  interested  in  the 
rising  of  the  ghost  of  the  dead  brother  through  the  floor 
that  he  came  round  after  the  performance  and  nothing 
would  content  him  but  to  go  beneath  the  stage  and  be 
drawn  up,  like  the  ghost.  The  ‘  Corsican  trap  ’  as  stage 
mechanics  call  it,  is  a  complicated  contrivance  requiring 
the  most  accurate  installation  and  handling.  The 
‘  ghost  ’  takes  his  stand,  underneath  the  stage,  on  a  small 
platform.  This  platform,  at  the  given  moment,  is  pulled 
up  gently  by  the  master  mechanic  by  means  of  a  rope 
passing  round  a  drum,  and  rises  on  a  slope  carefully 
black-leaded  so  that  there  should  be  no  creak  or  stagger. 
In  the  meantime  a  narrow  section  of  the  stage  has  been 
taken  up  and  rolled  over  to  one  side,  and  so  much  of  it 
cut  out  as  will  admit  the  substitution  of  a  solid  portion 
in  which  an  oval  hole  has  been  cut,  for  the  passage  of 
the  ‘  ghost.’  The  sides  of  this  hole  are  lined  with  long 
bristles  so  that  the  ghost  is  held  steady  and  his  body  cuts 
an  indefinable  line  across  the  stage  as  he  rises.  When 
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the  ghost  comes  up,  therefore,  his  ascending  platform 
must  work  in  exact  synchronisation  with  the  moving 
section  of  the  stage.  This  is  always  an  anxious  moment 
for  all  concerned.  I  have  known  the  ghost  rise  almost 
to  his  waist  and  then  stick,  and  in  order  to  clamber 
through  the  hole,  has  had  to  perform  an  acrobatic  feat 
such  as  we  do  not  associate  with  ghosts.  The  same 
effect  is  used  again  in  the  last  scene  when  the  dis¬ 
embodied  form  of  the  brother  Louis  rises  through  the 
snow.  On  one  occasion  the  sliding  stage  through  which 
my  body — Louis’  body — ^was  rising,  outran  the  as¬ 
cending  platform  upon  which  I  stood,  and  I  wms  in 
danger  of  being  slowly  decapitated.  I  had  just  time  to 
duck  down,  spring  from  my  little  platform,  tear  up  on 
to  the  stage  and  glide  with  such  ghostly  composure  as  I 
could  assume,  through  the  trees  at  the  back  of  the 
scene.  This  was  voted  such  an  improvement  upon  the 
old  effect  of  rising  through  the  snow,  that  I  adopted  it  in 
subsequent  performances.  After  all,  the  poor  ghost 
had  never  done  anything  to  warrant  his  being  consigned 
to  the  nether  regions  from  which  he  had  risen  hitherto  1 
At  the  conclusion  of  five  weeks’  run  of  The  Only 
Way,  we  revived  The  Corsican  Brothers  for  two  w'eeks 
and  brought  our  season  at  the  Adelphi  to  an  end  on 
December  5th.  Four  days  later,  we  produced  a  new 
play  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham!  This  was  a 
version  of  Echegeray’s  El  Gran  Galeoto,  by  C.  F. 
Nirdlinger,  of  New  York,  whereof  I  had  acquired  the 
English  rights  from  Mr.  William  Faversham,  who, 
with  his  wife.  Miss  Julie  Opp,  had  played  it  with  much 
success  in  the  United  States.  The  production  in 
Birmingham  was  by  way  of  a  preliminary  canter  with 
London  in  view.  This  trial  was  sufficiently  ^  en¬ 
couraging  for  me  to  give  the  play  at  a  series  of  matinees 
at  our  old  haunt,  the  Adelphi,  after  a  spring  tour  in 
1909,  during  which  we  had  visited  thirty  towns  with 
the  plays  we  had  done  during  our  previous  autumn  in 
London.  The  play,  under  the  title  of  The  World  and 
his  Wife  was  well  received  in  town  and  we  devoted  our 
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entire  autumn  tour  to  it,  giving  Hamlet,  however,  on 
every  Saturday  night. 

I  had  been  working  for  some  time  on  an  entirely 
new  method  of  presenting  the  tragedy.  An  inspiration 
came  one  day  when  I  was  rehearsing  it.  The  characters 
were,  of  course,  in  their  everyday  clothes.  The 
ghost  stalked  across  the  floor  of  the  empty  hall  where  we 
were  rehearsing,  in  his  ulster,  using  an  umbrella  for  his 
mace.  Bernardo  and  Marcellus  handled  their  walking- 
sticks  as  though  they  were  spears,  the  King  and  Queen 
were  royal  enough  seated  on  cane-bottomed  chairs, 
Laertes  and  I  used  our  canes  for  foils  and  I  forced  the 
poison  down  the  throat  of  the  King  out  of  a  glass 
rummer.  Watching  the  rehearsal  of  the  play  and  en¬ 
grossed  with  the  music  of  the  words  and  the  rhythm  of 
its  movement  as  one  scene  followed  another  without  the 
hateful  pauses  which  changes  of  scene  required,  I 
realised  how  unnecessary  and  distracting  was  all  the 
equipment  of  scenery,  heavy  properties  and  strange 
costume  with  which  we  always  encumber  it.  In  that 
moment,  my  elaborate  ‘archaeological’  production  on 
which  I  had  spent  fortune  and  labour  was  doomed,  and 
I  began  to  work  out  some  method  of  scenic  expression 
which  should  suggest  in  the  simplest  possible  terms  the 
locality  required  in  the  various  incidents  of  the  play. 
I  must  have  been  already  studying  Haigh’s  ‘Attic 
Theatre’  with  a  distant  eye  upon  (Edipus,  for  it  was  the 
Greek  periaktoi  which  seemed  to  afford  me  the  means 
of  pure  ‘suggestion’  in  scenic  design  after  which  I  was 
groping.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  huge 
prism-shaped  triangular  pillars,  which  were  placed  at 
each  end  of  the  stage,  and  which  being  decorated  with  a 
simple  design,  and  turned  upon  an  axis,  suggested 
various  localities.  The  localities  to  be  suggested  are 
few  in  Hamlet:  royal  interiors,  battlements  and  the 
graveyard  scene.  For  the  first,  I  had  the  side  of  the 
periaktoi  visible  to  the  audience,  covered  with  large 
squares  of  gold,  suggestive  of  barbaric  splendour,  for 
the  second,  ramparts  and  the  outline  perhaps  of  a  castle 
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wall,  for  the  third  a  neutral  expanse  of  grey.  Of  course, 
in  their  use  by  the  Greeks,  the  background  would  al¬ 
ways  be  the  same,  but  in  my  case,  I  had  to  carry  realism 
a  little  further  and  my  back-cloths  were  painted  to 
emphasise  the  character  of  the  locality;  in  the  case  of 
interiors  I  used  heavy  golden  curtains.  It  was  no  small 
difficulty  to  persuade  my  stage-carpenters  to  carry  out 
these  innovations.  Is  there  any  reactionary  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  stage-carpenter?  I  had  one  of  the  best 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing— Mr.  George—  whose 
father  had  also  been  with  me  before  him.^  The 
periaktoi,  which  had  become  in  the  more  intimate 
language  of  the  stage-staff  the  ‘perryactrums,’  were 
duly  constructed  and  placed  in  position  for  my  in¬ 
spection.  A  more  unpromising  sight  was  seldom  seen. 
George  and  his  staff,  their  distasteful  task  over,  leant 
upon  the  ‘perryactrums’  in  ill-disguised  contempt  and 
resignation  as  who  should  say  You  would  have  them, 
and  now  what  do  you  think  of  them?”  My  first 
feeling  was  of  a  disgust  almost  as  deep  as  George’s; 
but  I  assumed  complete  satisfaction  and  remarked  that 
only  the  lighting  was  required  to  give  perfect  effect  to 
the  new  method.  This  turned  out  to  be  true  enough. 
I  tried  this  staging  first  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Hull, 
used  it  throughout  the  tour,  as  also  at  the  special  per¬ 
formance  of  Hamlet  we  gave  at  the  Stratford-on-Avon 
Birthday  Festival  in  1910,  and  it  was  not  until  I  met 
Reinhardt  in  1911  that  I  embarked  upon  my  third  and 
even  more  simple  production. 


'  Stase-carpenters  take  a  vivid  but  impersonal  interest  m  their  ^ars. 
Thev  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  so  many  back-cloths  and  flats.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  was  playing  a  special  matinee  at  the  Theatre  I^yah 
during  one  of  my  engagements  there,  and  I  overheard  the  Georges,  fath 
and  son,  thus  express  themselves  upon  their  association  with  the  great  actress . 
Father  :  “  She  passed  through  my  hands  in  ’S6!  ,,  j  i,  ■„  >• 

Son  (with  moody  satisfaction):  “Yes,  father;  and  I  handled  her  in  9  . 
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Death  of  Harry  Loveday.  Tributes  to  his  memory.  Irving  plays 
‘utility’  for  25s.  per  week.  Acting  managers  and  ‘bad  business.*  The 
Shakespeare  Memorial  National  Theatre  standard  is  raised.  Hon.  Mrs, 
Alfred  Lyttelton’s  appeal  and  long  labours  in  the  cause.  Preparations  for 
production  of  Richard  III,  Help  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Dorling,  George  Kruger 
Gray  and  the  Carlton  Smith’s.  Shakespeare  v.  Colley  Cibber.  Keen 
delight  in  playing  the  Crook-back.  ‘Richard*  at  the  Lyceum.  Sir  George 
Frampton.  Strange  interruptions  during  performance.  Appeals  for  funds 
for  Shakespeare  Memorial  National  Theatre.  The  Cofispiracy  at  the 
Palladium.  Brock’s  statue  of  Irving  unveiled  by  Sir  John  Hare :  a  beautiful 
story  of  Irving.  Production  of  The  Lowland  Wolf  (Guimera’s  Terra  Baja) 
at  Leicester.  Grasso  in  Feudalismo,  Borras  as  ‘Manelich.’  Revival  of 
Pelleas  and  Melisande  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  at  Lyceum  with  my 
own  designs.  Professor  Courtney’s  and  Manchester’s  tributes. 

1910,  a  year  that  was  to  be  full  of  activity,  opened 
sadly  for  us  in  the  death  of  our  dear  old  friend,  Harry 
Loveday.  During  a  visit  to  Liverpool  the  previous 
autumn,  he  slipped  on  an  orange  peel,  falling  heavily, 
and  from  this  shock  he  never  recovered.  He  could  no 
longer  travel  with  us  and  retired  to  his  charming  little 
home  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Here  he  lingered  until  the 
day  of  his  death  on  March  29th.  He  had  joined  me 
as  Stage  Director  shortly  after  Irving’s  death  in  1905, 
and  had  thus  been  with  us  for  five  years.  My  wife 
and  I  always  thought  it  a  high  privilege  to  have  the 
mentor  of  our  early  youth  associated  with  us  in  this 
way.  She  expressed  in  an  interview  at  the  time  what 
we  both  felt: 

“Mr.  Loveday  gave  up  his  violin  and  his  beloved 
music  in  order  to  join  Sir  Henry,  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  and  in  all  my  life  I  have  never  known  so  strong 
and  sincere  a  tie  to  exist  between  two  men.^ 

^  Mrs.  Wyndham,  whose  father-in-law  managed  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  before  it  w'as  removed  to  make  room  for  the  present  Post  Office,  was 
telling  me  only  last  week  (November,  1932)  that  Irving  and  Loveday  were 
both  members  of  old  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Company  in  their  youth,  and  shared 
rooms.  Loveday  pla^^ed  in  the  orchestra  for  a  week,  and  Irving  played 
general  utility  for  25/-. 
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“  It  was  always  a  favourite  promise  of  Sir  Henry’s 
that  when  both  grew  old  they  should  each  take  a  cottage 
near  the  other.  Sir  Henry  laughingly  prophesied  that 
he  would  read  plays  while  Loveday  played  his  old 
violin.  That  wish  was  never  realised. 

“They  were  very,  very  dear  friends,”  said  Mrs. 
Harvey,  “and  I  think  that  Mr.  Loveday  was  the  only 
man  who  really  got  into  Sir  Henry’s  heart. 

“Toole  and  Sir  Henry,  Mr.  Loveday  and  his  brother 
George  (who  was  Mr.  Toole’s  stage-manager),  were 
inseparables.  Going  home  every  night  after  the  theatre, 
these  four  used  to  take  it  in  turns  to  buy  the  supper.”  ^ 

And  the  tribute  Sir  George  Alexander  paid  to  his 
memory  was  one  in  which  all  those  of  the  old  Lyceum 
days  would  have  shared: 

“He  was  a  wonderfully  kind  creature.  He  had  a 
genius  for  doing  the  pleasant  thing.  To  young  actors 
he  was  the  god  out  of  the  machine — giving  the  encourag- 
inof  word  and  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  moment  when 
the  beginner  was  most  in  need  of  help.  It  was  his  sheer 
lovableness  that  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  hirn. 
It  was  not  ‘tact.’  That  is  too  gross  a  word.  He  did 
the  kind  thing  and  said  the  kind  thing.  He  won  us 
all  by  his  simple  sweetness.”^ 

On  April  6th,  1910,  at  Lady  Dickson-Poynder’s  house 
in  Chesterfield  Gardens,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton 
and  I  launched  the  first  of  a  series  of  appeals  for  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  National  Theatre.  This  was 
followed  by  a  fancy  dress  ball  at  the  Albert  Hall  for 
the  same  cause  and  a  Shakespeare  Masque  later  in  the 
year  in  which  the  Hon.  Mary  Vesey,  as  ‘  Lady  Macbeth, 
my  own  daughter,  Muriel,  as  ‘Rosalind,’  Mrs.  Churchill 

^  A  good  story  is  told  of  George.  Toole  was  doing  very  indifferent 
■business  at  a  certain  city  during  one  of  his  tours.  As  is  quite  usual,  the 
Business -manager  was  summoned  to  account  for  the  mystery.  At  his  ® 
end  to  supply  his  chief  with  a  reason  for  such  a  poor  audience,^ Loveday  said: 
‘'Well  you  see,  Guv’nor,  it’s  Ascension  Day,  and  they  say  its  the  same  all 

over  the  country.”  •  r  t,  4 

®  One  of  my  most  cherished  possessions  is  a  coloured  engraving  oi  a  ea 
of  Edmund  Kean  as  Richard  III,  after  Hall’s  portrait  of  him  in  this  character, 
given  to  Loveday ’s  father  by  the  great  actor  himself,  and  which  i-ove  ay 
presented  to  me. 
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and  Miss  Elizabeth  Asquith  appeared  in  the  gardens 
of  St.  Dunstan’s.  No  one  has  worked  and  still  works 
more  diligently  and  more  pertinaciously  than  Mrs. 
Lyttelton  for  this  cause. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  been  preparing  Richard  Ill 
which,  according  to  promise,  I  had  arranged  to  produce 
in  Dublin.  The  decor  for  this  play,  of  course,  had  to 
be  on  entirely  different  lines  from  Hamlet.  Here  we 
had  to  deal  with  a  definite  period,  and  the  more  actual 
and  vivid  we  could  make  the  expression  of  it  the  better 
would  that  vividly  realistic  person,  ‘  Richard,’  fit  into  it. 
No  twilight  here  or,  if  so,  a  very  sinister  one;  a  twilight 
in  which  wicked  deeds  are  generated.  Decoratively, 
the  dominant  note  should  be  heraldry;  and  here  I  had 
the  expert  help  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Dorling  who,  with 
unique  versatility,  combines  with  his  holy  office  a  rare 
accomplishment  in  the  science  of  heraldry,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Epsom  race-course!  With  him  was  assoc¬ 
iated  another  expert  in  heraldry  and  Gothic  armour, 
Mr.  George  Kruger  Gray,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  designs  on  the  reverses  of  the  new  coinage  issued 
by  the  Mint  in  193 1-  Miss  Carlton- Smith,  of  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art,  designed  and  made  all  the 
costumes  while  her  sister.  Miss  Dorothy  Carlton- Smith 
of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  Needlework,  made  many 
of  the  small  decorative  objects  used  in  the  play.  Finally, 
the  cushions,  with  a  Sun  in  Glory — the  badge  of  Edward 
IV — and  the  White  Boars  of  ‘  Richard  ’  embroidered 
upon  them,  were  undertaken  by  the  Dublin  School  of 
Needlework.  My  old  friend.  Sir  Guy  Laking,  helped 
us  also  with  the  weapons  and  ‘  Richard’s  ’  mace  and 
great  axe  were  from  Sir  Guy’s  design.  The  Rev.  E.  E. 
Dorling  undertook  a  record  of  all  the  Knights  and 
Peers,  who  fought  at  Bosworth  and  designed  the 
coats  of  arms  and  helmet-crests  worn  by  them  on  that 
occasion — I  still  treasure  these  beautiful  and  careful 
drawings.  Mr.  Kruger  Gray  was  also  responsible  for 
the  heraldic  designs  of  the  horse-trappers,  pennons, 
standards,  tents,  weapons  and  armour.  It  all  made  a 
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brave  show  and  a  marvellously  accurate  picture  of 
fifteenth  century  warfare.  The  end  of  ‘  Richard’s  ’  mag¬ 
nificent  oration  to  his  troops,  and  the  sudden  dart 
forward  of  soldiers  and  horses  with  the  cry  of  ‘  St. 
George !  ’  Dorling  confessed  made  him  positively  shout 
from  his  stall. 

I  did  not  follow  too  closely  Shakespeare’s  description 
of  Richard  as  a  “bottled  spider,”  an  “elvish  marked, 
abortive,  rooting  hog,”  because  one  must  not  forget  that; 

1.  Shakespeare  was  writing  for  a  Tudor  Court. 

2.  Old  Lady  Desmond,  who  saw  him  at  a  dance,  maintained 

that  there  was  little  in  good  looks  to  choose  between 
him  and  his  brother,  Edward  IV,  who  was  notoriously 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  day. 

3.  Neither  Garrick  nor  Edmund  Kean  interpreted  Shakes¬ 

peare’s  description  of  his  appearance  too  literally,  if  we 
are  to  accept  Hall’s  picture  of  the  latter  and  Hogarth’s 
of  the  former  as  faithful  portraits. 

The  version  I  played  was,  of  course,  Shakespeare’s, 
not  Cibber’s.  It  is  amazing  how  long  the  bombastic 
fustian  of  Cibber  held  the  stage,  and  how  hard  his 
version  was  to  dislodge  from  it.  Edmund  Kean,  who 
made  his  great  success  in  Cibber’s  version,  revolted 
at  last  and  tried  to  force  Shakespeare,  pure  and  unadul¬ 
terated,  upon  the  public;  but  they  would  have  none 
of  it,  and  he  had  to  return  to  Cibber.  The  oft-quoted 
line  “  Off  with  his  head !  so  much  for  Buckingham !  ” 
which  according  to  tradition  never  failed  to  bring  down 
the  house  was  Cibber’s.^  I  think  Irving  was  the  first 
to  win  over  the  public  for  Shakespeare’s  unspoiled, 
original  version  ? 

Constructively,  however,  there  was  something  to  be 
said  for  Cibber.  There  is  evidence  of  a  certain  hastiness 
in  Shakespeare’s  construction  here  and  there,  which 

^  The  applause  which  followed  this  absurd  line  was  naturally  very  precious 
to  the  actor  w’ho  was  playing  ‘  Richard/  Harry  Loveday,  wiose  father  had 
played  with  Kean,  told  me  a  good  story.  One  night  a  small  part  player,  from 
sheer  nervousness,  rushed  on  to  the  stage  and  shouted  “My  Lord,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  is  taken  and  we’ve  cut  off  his  head.”  Kean,  absolutely  non¬ 
plussed  could  only  murmur :  “  Oh !  .  .  »  then  there’s  nothing  more  to  be  said,” 
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hinders  a  full  understanding  of  the  play.  Probably  the 
majority  of  audiences  take  the  King’s  corpse,  over  which 
‘  Lady  Anne  ’  laments,  to  be  that  of  her  husband,  and  only 
a  very  close  attention  to  the  dialogue  reveals  the  fact 
that  it  is  her  father-in-law.  Nor  can  audiences  be 
expected  to  know  that  when  ‘  Richard  ’  talks  of  marrying 
“  Warwick’s  youngest  daughter,”  he  is  referring  to  the 
‘  Lady  Anne  ’  ?  To  the  man  in  the  street,  the  plaints  of 
‘Queen  Margaret’  are  almost  unintelligible.  These 
obvious  faults  would  never  have  been  allowed  in 
Shakespeare’s  more  mature  work;  when,  as  he  himself 
said  later  in  his  career,  the  scenes  would  have  been 
“well-digested.” 

Of  my  own  performance,  I  can  only  say  that  I  revelled 
in  every  shade  of  Richard’s  diabolical  villainy.  There 
must  be  a  depth  of  evil  dormant  in  my  nature,  for  the 
expression  of  the  worst  aspects  of  that  bloody  ruffian 
seemed  to  leap  unstudied  and  with  complete  assurance 
and  understanding  from  my  own  person!  The  delight 
in  playing  with  fire,  as  in  the  opening  scene,  in  which 
he  is  recklessly  treasonable,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
the  embarrassment  of  Brackenbury;  the  wit  which  plays 
like  forked  lightning  over  his  words;  the  shameless 
dissimulation  which  only  contempt  for  his  gulls  could 
stimulate;  the  airy  defiance  of  conscience  (to  which  he 
falls  at  last  so  profoundly  a  victim);  his  pride  of  birth, 
his  arrogant  scorn  for  the  upstart  Woodville  faction, 
the  superstitious  fear  which  the  prophecy  of  the  ‘Bard 
of  Ireland’  left  to  rankle  in  his  heart  when  the  latter 
foretold  that  Richard  would  not  live  long  after  he  saw 
Richmond;  his  kite-like  drop  upon  his  enemies;  his 
superb  courage  when  he  fights  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  deserted  by  his  friends  and  haunted  by  the  avenging 
visions  which  have  filled  his  dreams  the  night  before; 
all  these  elements  make  up  a  character  of  unique 
fascination  which  fired  my  ambition  to  embody  them. 

The  tragedy  was  produced  on  Wednesday,  April  13th, 
1910,  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Dublin,  which  had  been 
closed  for  two  nights  previously  for  dress-rehearsals. 
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Their  Excellencies  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lady 
Aberdeen  and  a  large  party  from  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge 
were  present.  Many  enthusiasts  did  us  the  honour  of 
crossing  to  Ireland  for  the  first  performance  there, 
among  them  our  old  friends  of  many  years,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gumming  of  Edinburgh. 

Two  memorable  events  occurred  that  Spring.  The 
first  was  a  special  performance  of  Hamlet  we  gave  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Council  in  the  Memorial  Theatre, 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  on  April  27th,  the  other,  sad 
and  grievous  to  us  all,  was  the  death  of  our  beloved 
Sovereign,  Edward  VII  on  May  7th. 

Richard  III  was  taken  to  the  Lyceum  shortly  after 
its  production  in  Dublin,  and  we  opened  with  it  there 
on  May  28th,  1910. 

During  that  run  of  Richard  III  at  the  Lyceum,^  1  seem 
to  have  had  a  busy  time, — ^taking  the  chair  at  the  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund,  at  Actors’ 
Church  Union  Meetings,  opening  bazaars  and  taking 
part  in  a  matinee  at  the  Criterion  for  King  Edward’s 
National  Blind  Relief  Society  so  I  was  ready,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  which  included  another  revival  of 
The  Breed  of  the  Treshams  at  the  Lyceum,  to  throw 
myself  into  the  car  with  my  life-long  friend.  Sir  George 
Fraixiptoiij  and  dash  to  the  remote  highlands  of  Scotland. 

A  strange  interruption  happened  on  the  first  night 
of  Richufd  in  Dublin,  which  was  very  disconcerting, 
and  I  mention  it  because  it  was  a  lesson  to  me  to  gang 
warily  until  one  knows  the  cause  of  such  disturbance . 
At  the  culmination  of  the  nightmare^  on  tl^  night 
before  Bosworth,  Richard  leaps  from  his  couch  und^ 
the  impression  that  he  is  in  the  thick  of  b^tie 
and  pauses  for  a  moment,  trying  to  realise  where 
he  is.  In  the  midst  of  that  pause,  when  all  the  house 
was  still,  a  loud  and  scornful  laugh  rang  out  from  11^ 
stalls.  The  remarkable  fact  was  that  no  one  else  laughed, 


^  It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  receipts 
its  production  in  town  averaged  £17^  ^  night,  in  London,  £  .  Y 

Martin-Harvey  spend  so  much  time  in  the  proirTHces,. 
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nor  did  anyone  give  vent  to  the  usual  indignant  ‘Hush’ 
at  being  disturbed.  The  next  night  precisely  the  same 
thing  happened  at  the  sanae  moment  in  the  play. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it:  Some  one  had  come 
into  the  stalls  in  order  to  deride  my  ‘efforts!’  I  sent 
for  O’Neill  and  demanded  an  explanation  from  the 
management.  Back  he  came  in  a  few  moments.  “It’s 
all  right,”  he  said,  “the  man  is  insane — he’s  well-known 
— ^no  one  takes  any  notice  of  him.”  Much  the  same 
thing  once  occurred  at  Blackpool.  I  was  playing  the 
Breed  of  the  Treshams  and  was  exceedingly  annoyed  by 
the  behaviour  of  a  man  in  one  of  the  boxes,  who  hid 
behind  the  curtains,  peeping  out  furtively  now  and  then 
and  quickly  drawing  the  curtain  again  before  his  face. 
He  had  two  boys  with  him  who  were  obviously  engrossed. 
Thought  I,  “The  man  is  obviously  ashamed  of  being 
seen  in  a  theatre,  and — ‘  quel  crime  abominable  1  ’ — he  is 
not  thrilled  by  the  play!  If  he  is  ashamed  and  unin¬ 
terested,  I  shall  tell  him  politely  to  go.”  I  imparted 
this  much  to  O’Neill,  who  returned  in  great  trepidation. 
“For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  do  anything,  the  man  is  mad; 
if  you  take  any  notice,  he  will  probably  make  a  scene 
in  the  Theatre  1  ” 

The  autumn  tour  which  ensued,  was  largely  given  up 
to  performances  of  Richard  III  and  a  continuation  of 
those  appeals  for  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  National 
Theatre,  which  I  made  it  a  rule  to  deliver  at  each  of  the 
cities  we  then  visited,  viz:  Harrogate,  Nottingham, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Hull, 
Newcastle,  Leeds,  Belfast,  Dublin  and  Cardiff.  Of  the 
result  of  these  appeals  I  have  already  written  in  the 
Chapter  on  Irving.  The  funds  collected  are  now  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee — of  whom 
I  am  one — meet,  at  which  the  difficult  outlook  is  discussed ; 
an  outlook  which  appears  likely  to  remain  as  difficult  as 
that  of  the^  Smoke  Abatement  Committee  which  held 
its  first  sittings  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second! 

A  gap  of  some  weeks  between  the  conclusion  of  our 
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autumn  tour  and  another  which  was  to  follow  in  the 
spring  of  1911,  left  me  free  to  accept  an  offer  from  Mr. 
Walter  Gibbons,  manager  of  the  newly-erected  Pal¬ 
ladium,  in  Argyle  Street,  to  appear  in  a  ‘sketch.’  There 
was  a  considerable  outcry  at  the  time  about  the  right  of 
the  Music-Hall  to  steal  in  upon  the  Tom-Tiddler’s- 
ground  of  drama,  and  the  propriety  of  my  appearance 
in  such  a  place  was  seriously  questioned.  When 
frequently  interviewed  I  said  I  thought  the  Music-Hall 
a  fitting  place  for  the  production  of  one-act  plays,  which 
were  becoming  more  difficult  to  produce  in  the  theatre 
proper.  As  to  the  question  of  ‘dignity,’  I  held  that  if  a 
vurk  was  good  there  could  be  no  loss  of  dignity  in  doing 
it  in  such  a  building,  and  pointed  out_  that  as  Sarah 
Bernhardt  had  lately  appeared  in  a  Music-Hall  I  could 
not  see  why  I,  a  much  humbler  individual,  should  not 
follow  so  illustrious  an  exemplar.  So  I  had  the  honour 
of  playing  with  my  company  in  The  Conspiracy  at  the 
opening  of  that  vast  theatre,  and  appeared  for  a  month 
before  a  nightly  audience  of  5,000  people.^ 

On  December  6th,  Brock’s  statue  of  our  great 
‘chief’  was  at  last  unveiled  in  Charing  Cross  Road.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  gathering  subscriptions  for  the 
statue  and  base,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  to  be  about 
£2,000.  I  flung  myself  into  this  grateful  cause  with  a 
determination  that  it  should  succeed.  My  plan  was  to 
send  a  reply-paid  wire  to  all  likely  people,  as  follows : 

“Everyone  subscribing  fifty  pounds  towards  statue  of 
Irving,  will  you  ?  ” 

The  statement  obviously  could  not  be  a  fact,  but  this 
was  a  case  where,  as  Lord  Milner  w’^ould  have  said,  one 
could  only  “  Damn  the  consequences,”  or  bless  them! 

'  During  the  run  of  (Edipus,  at  Covert  Garden,  my  wife,  who  had  no  part 
in  it,  also  appeared  in  a  number  of  ‘Halls’  both  in  London  and  the  provinces. 

She  selected  the  late  Tom  Gallon’s  play  Aurora's  Captive,  and  was  recene^^ 
ever;5^^here ,  even  in  halls  w'here  she  was  warned  that  audiences  migiit 
her,  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  even  affection.  There  is  no  warmer  audience 
than  that  of  a  Music-Hall, 'but  it  is  acutely  sensitive  to  the  least  shadow  ot 
patronage  on  the  part  of  artists.  The  taint  of  this  has  led  to  uisastrous 

failures  when  Tegitimate’  artists  have  ‘condescended  to  the  nails. 
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For  the  response  was  splendid,  and  we  secured  the 
necessary  sum  in  no  time.  I  fought  hard  with  others 
on  the  Committee  to  get  the  commission  for  my  old 
friend,  Sir  George  Frampton,  but  we  were  just  out¬ 
voted,  and  Brock  got  it.  The  unveiling  ceremony  was 
very  impressive  and  Sir  John  Hare  made  quite  an 
inspired,  oration.  Harry  Irving  replied  on  behalf  of 
the  family  and  complimented  Brock  on  the  pose  he  had 
adopted  for  our  great  old  Chief,  shewing  him  as  the 
fearless  and  resolute  master  of  his  fate;  “for,”  said 
Harry,  “if  ever  a  man  was  captain  of  his  soul  it  was  my 
father.”  What  gave  us  all  especial  pride,  as  it  would 
have  given  Irving  himself,  was  that  the  statue  was  the 
gift  of  his  own  profession — the  expression  of  “praise 
from  the  men  of  a  man’s  own  craft.” 

Sir  John  Hare  told  a  beautiful  story  of  Irving’s  warm 
heart,  a  story  which  will  bear  repeating:  “Once,  not 
long  before  his  death,  while  playing  a  three  nights’ 
engagement  in  an  unpretentious  midland  town,  his 
habit  was  to  drive  nightly  to  the  theatre  (a  very  short 
distance  from  his  hotel)  in  the  same  dilapidated  ‘fly.’ 
The  fare  was  is.  The  conveyance  was  shabby,  the 
driver  old,  poor  and  worn  out.  At  the  conclusion  of 
that  engagement,  on  entering  his  hotel,  Irving  said  to  the 
landlord:  “Have  you  paid  the  cabman?”  “Yes,  Sir 
Henry.”  “What  did  you  give  him  for  himself?” 
“  I  gave  him  half  a  crown.  Sir  Henry.”  “  Give  him  a 
sovereign,”  was  the  rejoinder.  “He  drives  very  well, 
and  he  does  not  drive  often.” 

On  February  15th  of  the  following  Spring,  1911,  we 
produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Opera  House,  Leicester, 
a  version  by  two  American  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Marburg 
and  Gillpatrick),  of  the  Spanish  adaptation  by  Echegeray 
of  Angel  Guimera’s  Catalonian  play,  Terra  Baja.  We 
called  it  The  Lowland  Wolf.  This  was  most  successful 
in  the  provinces  and  later  on  in  Canada.  Grasso,  the 
Sicilian  actor,  had  lately  played  a  strange  version  of  it  in 
London,  under  the  title  of  Feudalismo.  It  had  also 
been  turned  into  the  opera  Tiefland.  Briefly  it  is  the 
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story  of  a  young  shepherd,  half  child,  half  barbarian, 
who"^  is  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  where  he 
tends  his  flocks  alone  with  nature,  to  marry  his  master’s 
mistress,  who  had  been  taken  from  a  travelling  band  of 
dancers,  and  of  whom  he  now  wishes  to  rid  himself. 
The  girl  and  the  shepherd  fall  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  the  latter,  discovering  the  wrong  that  had  been  done 
to  the  girl,  kills  his  master  (Grasso  bit  out  his  throat!). 
The  girl,  naive  and  unsullied  in  mind,  w^as  a  very 
pathetic  and  tender  study  of  Guimera’s,  and  was 
curiously  suitable  to  my  wife,  while  the  shepherd  with 
his  alternating  gusts  of  primitive  ferocity  and  infantile 
innocence,  gave  me  fascinating  opportunities.  My 
experience  of  this  type  of  play  in  London  did  not  en¬ 
courage  me  to  play  it  there.  The  play  had  so  great  a 
success  when  produced  in  Barcelona  in  the  original 
Catalan,  and  the  actor  Borras  who  played  the  Shepherd 
‘Manelich’  made  such  an  outstanding  impression  that 
a  statue  representing  him  in  his  role  wms  erected  in  the 
public  park  there  by  grateful  Catalonians!  _ 

Is  there  a  statue  in  England  of  any  actor  in  a  character 
which  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen? 

We  returned  to  the  Lyceum  with  a  revival  of  The 
Only  Way  on  May  24th.  This  ran  till  the  end  of  July. 
What  gave  the  season  its  especial  interest  was  the  fact 
that  it  provided  me  with  the  opportunity  _  of  another 
‘adventure  of  the  soul  among  masterpieces.’  For 
I  w^as  at  last  able  to  carry  out  a  cherished  ambition,  viz ; 
to  give  an  entirely  new  production  of  Pelleas  and 
Melisande.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  was  once  more  able 
to  give  us  her  beautiful  performance  of  Melisande,  and 
Arthur  Wontner  joined  us  to  play  Golaud.  Maeterlinck’s 
tragedy  had  always  presented  itself  to  my  mind  pictorially 
in  a  way  entirely  different  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
production,  and  even  from  that  of  Mrs.  Campbell  s 
at  the  Royalty,  although  the  latter  w'as  much  better 
because  some  of  the  scenes  were  the  w'ork  of  Burne- 
Jones.  I  saw  the  wood,  in  which  Melisande  is  dis¬ 
covered  weeping  by  a  pool,  as  a  dense,  illimitable 
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forest  of  columnar  pines,  mysterious,  filmy,  silent 
in  which  a  voice  might  echo  among  the  overhead 
canopy  of  branches  which  darken  the  daylight.  I  saw 
the  castle  of  old  Arkel  as  a  monstrous  keep,  frownino- 
and  pitiless,  like  that  cruel  Chateau  of  the  Dukes  of 
Flanders  in  Ghent — which  I  am  sure  infected  the 
imagination  of  the  youthful  Maeterlinck;  such  a  for¬ 
bidding  and  crumbling  pile  as  might  contain  in  its 
depths  the  unexplored  vaults  filled  with  the  odour  of 
death  into  which  his  jealous  brother  inveigled  Pelleas  with 
the  intention  of  pushing  him  into  one  of  the  unfathomed 
pools  of  stagnant  water  which  lay  in  its  subterranes. 
This  terrible  scene — cut  out  in  the  previous  productions 
— I  was  able  to  restore ;  also  the  amazingly  subtle  scene 
between  Golaud  and  his  young  brother,  in  which  Pelleas 
rattles  on  with  small  talk  to  cover  the  remorseful  pre¬ 
occupation  of  Golaud  after  his  fratricidal  temptation. 
I  also  wished  to  include  that  strange  prologue  in 
which  the  servants  in  a  scared  body  at  last  force  open 
the  door  of  the  castle,  which  has  remained  closed,  grown 
over  with  tangled  briars,  since  the  body  of  Pelleas  had 
been  discovered  prone  upon  the  door-step.  ‘Strange,’ 
because  Maeterlinck  has  introduced  this  scene  to  open 
the  tragedy  rather  than  to  close  it.  Mrs.  Campbell, 
however,  considered  it  ‘eccentric’  and  in  deference  to 
her  feeling,  I  cut  it  out.  But  I  restored  it  when  we  took 
the  production  on  tour  the  following  autumn! 

No  one  wrote  of  the  revival  with  such  understanding 
as  Professor  W.  L.  Courtney.  As  I  shall  not  have 
another  opportunity  of  speaking  about  this  beloved 
work,  the  performance  and  production  of  which  have 
left  such  an  indelible  impression,  such  an  emotional 
mark  on  my  life,  I  should  not  like  to  leave  the  subject 
without  quoting  a  few  words  from  Professor  Courtney’s 
review,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  concerning  that  last 
production  in  London  of  Professor  MacKail’s  translation. 

“As  a  procession  of  dream  pictures,  it  was  a  beautiful 
thing.  The  scenery,  the  costumes,  face  and  gesture 
took  you  now  to  a  fairyland  world  of  Psyche  or  Cinderella, 
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now  to  the  dark  woods  and  magic  towers  of  the  Morte 
d’ Arthur,  now  to  the  pictures  of  the  Italian  primitives. 
Golaud  might  have  marched  out  of  Malory  with  the 
King  of  Allemayne.  Pelleas  was  surely  one  of  Car¬ 
paccio’s  knights.  Melisande,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell’s 
Melisande,  conjured  up  many  a  world  of  fancy.  Now 
while  you  watched  her  you  thought  of  the  strange  tales 
of  the  dying  classic  races,  a  page  out  of  the  strangest 
Apuleius,  now  one  of  Botticelli’s  wistful  women.  .  .  . 
When  it  was  first  heard  in  London  some  dozen  years 
ago,  there  were  those  who,  without  much  understanding 
of  the  translator’s  art,  cavilled  at  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
worth  while  to  say  what  must  be  plain  enough  to  any  who 
have  ever  studied  great  translations  of  great  works — 
that  it  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind.  M.  Maeterlinck 
has  not  always  been  well  served,  but  with.  Pelleas  and 
Melisande  the  English  is  at  least  as  fine  and  subtle  as  the 
French.  Perhaps,  because  to  an  English  mind  English 
seems  a  better  medium  for  the  mystic  dream-tragedy 
than  the  French,  some  of  us  will  prefer  the  translation  to 
the  original.  .  .  The  ethereal  passion  of  the  scene  at  the 
Tower  window,  when  Melisande,  like  the  girl  in  the 
fairy-tale,  but  with  a  far  different  end,  lets  down  her 
hair  to  her  lover,  holds  the  memory  as  one  of  the 
delights  of  the  theatre  without  rival  or  likeness.  The 
moment  in  the  dark  room,  when  the  child  holds  a  light 
to  the  lover’s  eyes,  came  like  a  sudden  glimpse  into  the 
far  mysteries  of  life.  The  death  of  Melisande  caught  at 
the  pulse  as  one  of  the  great  tragic  things  in  Art.  It 
may  not  be  that,  but  such  acting  made  it  seem  for  a 
little  while  to  rank  with  the  greatest.  .  .  It  should  not  be 
missed  by  any  who  care  for  the  best  the  theatre  can  give. 

The  autumn  tour  of  19 n  was  a  joyous  time.  In 
addition  to  The  Lowland  Wolf,  and  some  of  our  old 
favourites,  we  played  Hamlet  frequently,  always  to  fine 
houses,  and  gave  special  performances  of  our  beautifiu 
production  of  Pelleas  and  Me'lisande  on  Friday  nights  and 
Saturday  matinees.  Here  too,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
new  Melisande  in  my  wife.  Though  comparisons  are 
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odious  and  useless  I  may  say  that  the  essential  quality 
of  innocence  in  that  strange  and  elusive  character  was 
never  brought  out  more  convincingly  than  in  my  wife’s 
performance.  In  the  supreme  test — the  death  scene — 
easily,  I  venture  to  say,  the  most  touching  death  scene  in 
all  literature,  a  certain  fey  quality — which  my  wife 
possessed — raised  it,  I  think,  if  possible  a  little  higher 
even  than  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell’s.  If  I  may  say  so, 
the  critics  of  the  important  provincial  journals  touched  a 
high  level  of  understanding  when  writing  of  this  play 
and  were  most  generous  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
acting,  as  well  as  the  staging.  The  leading  paper  in 
Manchester,  for  instance,  wrote : — 

“The  characters  are  shadows — impalpable  simulacra, 
creatures  born  and  bred  in  an  ultimate  dim  Thule — a 
troop  of  echoes.  In  this  shadowland  of  woods  and 
towers,  vaults  and  terraces,  galleries  and  fountains,  the 
deeds  of  the  inhabitants  are  swathed  in  symbol.  Their 
talk  mystifies  and  befogs  when  it  does  not  overwhelm  us 
with  wisdom  and  profundity.  .  .  .  Last  night’s  perform¬ 
ance  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande  was  thoroughly  beautiful 
and  noble.  For  the  scenery  of  Mr.  George  J.  Dodson, 
one  has  scarcely  the  vocabulary  from  which  to  choose 
adequate  words  of  praise.  The  wood  where  Golaud 
finds  Melisande  weeping,  with  its  impenetrable  gloom, 
suggesting  the  land  which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  speaks  of 
as  ‘  haunted  by  ill  angels  only ;  ’  the  ghostly  vaults 
wEere  death  itself  breathes  out  contagion;  the  beautiful 
interiors  through  whose  windows  and  casementts  filters 
the  light  of  sapphire  skies.  Our  experience  of  the 
theatre  cannot  recall  anything  so  effective  as  these 
sixteen  scenes  of  Mr.  Dodson’s  .  .  .  Pelleas  and 
Melisande  were  playful  and  loving  like  two  children 
in  an  idyll,  fluttering  their  little  hour  in  the  sun  till 
overwhelming  catastrophe  overtakes  them.  Throughout 
the  play,  and  especially  in  the  dying  scene  in  the  last 
act.  Miss  de  Silva  acted  with  grace  and  charm  and 
innocent  sweetness,  a  dream-child,  helpless  as  a  gem¬ 
winged  fly  enmeshed  in  the  web  of  inevitability.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


CEDIPUS 

Carriere’s  bust,  an  inspiration.  The  Censor  refuses  to  license  the  tragedy! 

The  rise  of  Reinhardt.  His  previous  work  in  London:  The  Miracle, 
Sumurun,  Venetian  Nights.  "The  Great  Lafayette’s’  interest.  Courtney’s 
version  laid  aside  in  favour  of  Gilbert  Murray’s.  Ban  raised!  Protracted 
negotiations  for  Reinhardt’s  production  in  London.  I  visit  Frankfurt  to 
see  it.  Rival  aspirants.  Lafayette’s  negotiations  ended  by  his  tragic  deatn. 

I  take  over  his  contract  for  the  ‘  CEdipus  ’  production  and  lepe  Co  vent  Gar¬ 
den  Opera  House  for  its  performance.  Strange  story  of  ‘The  Great  La¬ 
fayette.’  Studying  ‘CEdipus.’  His  Humanity.  Predecessors  in  the  part: 
Betterton,  Nero,  Polus  of  iEgina,  Mounet  Sully.  Difficult^"  of  housing  the 
production.  Covent  Garden  Opera  House  selected;  the  floor  raised. 
Millionaire  or  madman?  A  cast  of  old  friends.  Reception  to  Professor 
Reinhardt.  The  Honorary  Committee.  A  squall  with  a  member  ot  the 
German  Embassy.  The  supers  strike.  The  first  night  and  those  present. 

My  sensations  on  that  occasion.  The  construction  of  CEdipus  compared 
with  the  work  of  Liszt,  Maeterlinck,  and  the  Parthenon. 

And  over  these  pleasant  days  the  greatest  undertaking 
to  which  I  had  ever  put  my  hand  was  locming  ever 
nearer — the  production  of  the  (Ediptis-  Rex  of  bophocles. 
Many  years  ago  I  had  come  across  a  terrifying  picture 
in  an  illustrated  journal.  It  was  ^  a  reproduction  of 
Carriere^s  bust  of  Mounet  Sully  in  the  character  of 
'CEdipus’  after  he  had  put  his  eyes  out.  Destiny  at 
that  moment  called  to  me :  Y  ou  rnust  play  that  part. 
Forthwith,  I  bought  all  the  translations  I  could  find, ^  for 
I  knew  no  Greek.  When  I  say  that  they  were  Victorian, 
I  wish  to  cast  no  slur  upon  an  age  which  produced  so 
many  giants — I  use  the  w^ord  in  what  I  can  only  call  a 
‘  man-in-the-street  ’  sense.  Dryden’s  version  as  played 
by  Betterton,  it  seemed  to  me,  smelt  too  much  of  the 
pseudo-classical  aroma  of  the  Restoration.  Ultimate!), 
I  approached  my  old  friend,  Professor  W.  L.  C^urtne) 
who  agreed  to  prepare  a  version  of  the  whole  CEdipus^ 
legend,  including  all  the  events,  such  as  (Edipus 
quarrel  with  King  Polybus  at  Corinth  and  his  meeting 
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with  Laius,  which  are  only  related  in  Sophocles.  Then 
came  an  unexpected  difficulty.  The  Censor '  refused 
to  license  a  play  on  the  subject.  This  tragedy  used 
as  a  textbook  by  every  school-boy  in  the  ‘Classical 
Remove’  was  branded  as  unfit  for  exhibition!  Could 
Bumbledom  go  further?  Years  passed.  The  star 
of  Reinhardt  began  to  shed  light  on  our  shores.  His 
most  original  and  charming  masque  Sumurun  was 
hailed  with  delight  in  London.  That  far-seeing,  greatly 
daring  and  impressionable  impresario,  C.  B.  Cochran 
had  commissioned  him  to  produce  a  wordless  play 
in  ^  London  and  the  iconoclastic  success  of  The 
Miracle  was  the  result.  I  use  this  adjective  because  its 
method  of  presentation  knocked  down  so  many  of  our 
cherished  idols  of  dramatic  production.  Anon  followed 
Venetian  Nights,  which  was  banned  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  on  the  eve  of  production,  and  no  wonder! 
A  modified  version  was  prepared  and  performed  at  the 
Palace  Theatre  and  Reinhardt,  with  his  singular  origin¬ 
ality  and  exotic  gift  of  imagination,  scored  another 
success.  By  this  time,  a  pronounced  Reinhardt  ‘boom’ 
was  in  the  air  and,  at  a  frieridly  dinner  with  John  Kurkamp 
and  that  strange  and  tragic  creature  who  called  himself 
The  Great  Lafayette,”  I  heard  that  Reinhardt  had 
produced  Hugo  von  Hoffmanstahl’s  version  of  (Edipiis 
in  Berlin  with  overwhelming  success,  that  Lafayette 
had  seen  it  and  was  ready  to  finance  a  production  of  it  in 
London  with  myself  in  the  leading  part.  I  told  him  I 
already  had  the  Courtney  version  for  which  a  license  had 
been  refused.  Lafayette  pointed  out  that  I  could  do  it 
in  Dublin,  as  the  Censor  had  no  jurisdiction  in  Ireland, 
but  that  his  interest  in  the  matter  was  centred  in  the 
Reinhardt  method  of  production  and  Hoffmanstahl’s 
version.^  About  this  time.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray’s 
translation  appeared.  It  did  not  fail  to  meet  with 
criticism  from  an  older  section  of  classical  scholars. 
My  old  friend  Professor  Tyrrell  was  among  them.^ 

After  seeing  it  in  Dublin  the  following  April,  he  said  to  me :  ‘  Me  bhoy, 
Ui  take  back  aj  I  said  about  Murray’s  translation.  It  was  subloime !  ’ 
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Though  I  read  it  with  some  fear  that  his  rhymed  verse 
might  have  a  monotonous  effect  upon  the  audience, 
further  study  of  the  verse  banished  this  fear;  for 
Murray  has  used  his  rhymes  with  such  skill  that 
this  possibility  is  counteracted. 

Courtney  also  read  it,  and  he  was  generous  enough  to 
declare  that  if  (Edipus  was  to  be  done  it  would  have  to  be 
Murray’s  version.  His  own  was  forthwith  laid  aside. 
The  varied  interests  and  complexities  of  the  situation 
were  beginning  to  crystallise.  The  possibility  of  London 
being  deprived  of  the  great  w'ork  because  of  the  Censor’s 
farcical  attitude  was  indignantly  commented  upon  in  the 
Press.  Extreme  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  and  finally,  after  endless  parleys  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  some  mysterious  “advisory  committee,”  the  ban 
was  lifted  and  Murray’s  translation  was  freed.  So  far 
was  the  ground  cleared,  but  much  negotiation  was 
before  us.  Professor  Ordynski  wms  despatched  to 
London  by  Professor  Reinhardt  with  a  watching  brief 
on  the  progress  of  the  matter.^ 

Tree  was  nibbling  at  it,  and  had  some  agent  in  Berlin 
who  was  supposed  to  be  forwarding  his  interests. 
Lewis  Waller,  I  heard,  was  also  in  the  running.  I 
went  over  to  Frankfurt  to  see  the  Reinhardt  production 
at  the  Circus  Schumann  there.  I  was  simply  over¬ 
whelmed.  Moissi  was  the  ‘  OEdipus.  ’  The  approach 
of  the  populace,  terrified  by  the  ravages  of  the  plague, 
and  their  wild  appeal  to  ‘  King  CEdipus  ’  to  save  them, 
though  probably  beyond  an)rthing  w'hich  Sophocles 
himself  visualised  for  the  opening  of  his  play,  was  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  coups  de  theatre  I  have  ever  seen. 
Another  appalling  effect  was  the  headlong  flight  of  the 
Thebans  when  they  suddenly  behold  the  King  self- 
blinded  and  rendered  unclean  by  his  monstrous  crime. 

^  This  professional  atmosphere,  which  perv'aded  the  German  contingent  at 
last  infected  the  working  staff  during  the  play’s  production  on  the  stage,  where 
anyone  in  authority  w^'as  by  this  time  taken  to  be  a  *  Professor.’  An  electrician 
at  the  dress  rehearsal  met  me,  carrying  an  electric  arc.  He  said,  witha^twii^e 
in  his  cockney  eye,  for  he  knew  very  well  that  I  w'as  not  a  ‘professor’:  “Can 
you  tell  me  where  this  light  is  to  go,  Professor?”  I  said,  “All lighting  is  from 
the  front,  my  boy.”  He  said:  “Thank  you.  Professor.” 
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The  management  of  the  chorus,  I  thought,  was  quaint 
and  gruesome  rather  than  impressive.  It  failed  to  give 
that  relief  to  the  almost  unbearable  tension  which  a 
spectator  has  to  endure  in  seeing  the  play,  and  which, 
when  the  choric  odes  are  chanted,  gives  such  refreshment 
to  the  ear. 

When  later  on  I  got  the  production  more  into  my  own 
hands,  my  son  and  I  worked  incessantly  at  the  chorus.  My 
musical  director,  William  Hudson,  wrote  some  superb  music 
in  the  Phrygian  Mode  which  Sophocles  himself  introduced 
for  its  passionate  and  enthusiastic  character.  The  members 
of  the  chorus  were  chosen  from  my  own  company,  and  were 
drilled  to  sing  the  odes  in  unison  (as  in  the  Greek  method, 
of  course),  by  the  Choirmaster  of  Westminster  Abbey.  My 
son,  who  had  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Greek  Vases 
in  the  British  Museum,  instructed  them  in  the  rhythmic 
movements,  which  accompanied  the  singing.  The  result  was 
to  give  to  the  mind  relief  and  refreshment  in  which  the  odes 
are  so  valuable.  This  was  greatly  welcomed  by  Ordynski. 
He  said,  “  Reinhardt  would  have  had  tears  in  his  eyes  if  he 
could  have  seen  this.  It  was  what  we  were  all  trying  to  do, 
but  failed.” 

I  received  fresh  inspiration,  however,  from  the 
wonderful  spectacle  and  wired  from  Frankfurt  to  my 
people  at  home  that  I  felt  equal  to  ‘  OEdipus.’  Reinhardt 
was  then  in  Berlin  and  we  found  him  very  difficult  to 
nail  down  to  any  definite  action.  Lafayette  was  also 
there,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  losing  faith  in  my  ability 
to  play  the  part.  I  despatched  John  Kurkamp  to 
Berlin  and  felt  convinced  tliat  he  would  never  leave  the 
matter  till  he  had  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue  on  my 
behalf.  It  meant,  however,  hours  of  skilful  handling. 
Lafayette  was  beginning  to  speak  of  Waller  for  the  part; 
Tree’s  agent  was  still  nibbling.  John,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  speaking  Reinhardt’s  language  (for 
hardt  knew  no  English)  never  let  him  out  of  his  sight  and 
pushed  my  claim  with  patient  pertinacity.^  What 

*  It  is  certain  that  without  his  loyal  persistency  I  should  never  have  achieved 

one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  in  my  life. 
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helped  negotiations  in  my  favour  was  the  fact  that  I  had 
already  acquired  the  rights  of  representation  in  Murray’s 
version.  Ultimately  John  extorted  a  promise  of  con¬ 
currence  from  Reinhardt;  but  Lafayette,  who  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  contract  with  Reinhardt  for  the  rights  in  his 
production,  wms  still  undecided  as  to  who  should  play  the 
leading  role.  He  returned  to  England,  wmnt  on  _  his 
usual  autumn  tour  and,  during  these  negotiations 
w'as  burnt  alive  in  the  terrible  fire  at  the  Hippqdrom.e 
Music  Hail  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  giving  his 
entertainment.  _ 

Upon  the  death  of  Lafayette  I  received  a  cable  from 
Ordvnski  asking  if  I  would  take  up  his  contract  with 
Reiiihardt.  I  replied:  “  Yes,”  and  the  matter  was  at  last 
clenched. 

“The  Great  Lafayette”  was  a  strange  creature.  His  real 
name  was  Neuberger,  a  Jew  of  German-American  origin. 
In  the  Music-Hall  entertainment  which  he  presented  up  and 
dowm  the  country  he  called  himself  an  “Illusionist.  This 
entertainment  was  a  mixture  of  conjuring  and  performing 
animals.  He  had  a  pet  dog  called  “Beauty”  to  whom  he  was 
almost  maniacally  attached.  This  dog  of  almost  human 
intelligence  always  occupied  a  chair  at  table  beside  his  master, 
ate  off  a  plate  seated  upon  his  haunches  and  waited  in  that 
position  while  the  various  courses  of  the  meal  went  on.  His 
master  had  a  portrait  of  Beauty  painted  in  a  medallion,  wHch 
decorated  the  front  of  his  house  in  Tavistock  Square.  The 
dog  was  taken  ill  in  Edinburgh,  and  died  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel.  His  master  was  almost  demented  whh  sorrow,  and 
when  John  visited  him,  he  found  the  body  of  Beauty  lying 
upon  the  coverlet  in  his  master’s  bedroom,  bedecked  with 
flowers,  and  Lafayette  himself  prone  in  a  sort  of  stupor 
upon  the  hearthrug  in  his  sitting-room.  He  had  long  ago 
given  orders  that  Beauty  and  he  should  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave.  This  led  to  a  clash  wbth  the  authorities,  who 
refused  to  allow  a  dog  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  grounh 
Their  scruples,  however,  were  evidently  overcome  and 
Beauty  was  buried  in  the  corner  of  a  burying-ground  near 
Holyrood.  The  dog  was  embalmed,  and,  to  the  pious  horror 
of  Edinburgh,  an  elaborate  funeral  was  arranged  for  him. 
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His  body  was  borne  upon  a  hearse  and  followed  by  Lafayette's 
own  band  of  negroes  playing  a  lament  on  the  brass  instru¬ 
ments  used  in  the  entertainment.  That  night  he  gave  his 
usual  show  in  the  Hippodrome.  In  one  of  the  acts  he  was 
wont  to  enter  the  cage  of  a  lion.  There  was  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  double  bars,  which  gave  the  impression  that 
he  was  inside  the  cage,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
only  between  them.  In  order  that  the  wretched  lion  should 
appear  ferocious,  there  was  a  metal  floor  to  this  cage  which 
was  charged  with  electricity  at  will  by  flexible  wires  attached 
to  the  electric  border  over  the  stage.  This  inhuman  device 
made  the  lion  roar  and  plunge  about  and  impressed  the 
audience  with  the  appearance  of  terrible  ferocity.  On  this 
night,  there  must  have  been  a  shortage  in  the  ‘flex,’  for  some 
flimsy  hangings,  pendant  from  the  flies,  suddenly  ignited, 
portions  of  the  blazing  material  fluttered  down  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  whole  stage  was  in  flames.  Lafayette  at  once 
dashed  to  the  loose-box  in  which  a  favourite  horse  waited 
for  his  appearance  in  the  entertainment,  released  him  and 
drove  him  into  the  street  in  charge  of  one  of  his  attendants. 
He  then  returned  to  the  stage,  which  was  by  this  time  a 
furnace.  The  iron  curtain,  which  had  jammed  in  its  descent, 
stuck  half-way  down,  and  thus  provided  a  draught  which 
added  to  the  fury  of  the  fire.  Here  he  stood  in  a  kind  of 
trance  while  his  coloured  servant  waited  in  the  stalls  mechan¬ 
ically  repeating  the  words  “Come  along  now,  Sah!  Come 
along  now,  Massah  Lafayette !”  He  did  not  move.  The  stage 
fell  in,  and  he  disappeared  into  the  blazing  ruin,  with  the 
screaming  lion  in  his  cage.  A  few  days  afterwards  what  was 
taken  to  be  his  body,  with  some  remains  of  his  theatrial 
costume  attached,  was  found,  and  he  was  decently  buried 
by  the  side  of  Beauty.  It  was  not  Lafayette  at  all !  but  a  man 
who  was  used  as  a  “double”  for  one  of  his  conjuring  tricks, 
and  who  wore  a  similar  costume.  Some  time  later,  whp 
the  foundations  of  the  hall  were  being  cleared  of  the  debris, 
the  charred  remains  of  a  human  being  were  discovered  and 
upon  the  finger  of  one  of  his  hands,  a  large  and  valuable 
diamond  ring  was  found,  which  Lafayette  was  known  to 
have  worn. 


Very  pleasant  recollections  are  the  hours  of  study  which 
I  devoted  to  Gilbert  Murray's  lines.  The  rhymed  verse 
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no  longer  bothered  me  and  I  loved  the  large  use  he 
made  of  monosyllabic  words,  which  gave  the  language 
such  strength  and  such  simplicity.  At  times  his  rolling 
periods  sounded  to  me  like  the  original  Greek  itself  and 
proved  of  what  nobility  the  English  language  is  capable. 
I  found  the  endless  stretches  of  wind-swept  sand  at 
Southport  a  splendid  environment  for  study  and  it  was 
here,  one  morning,  that  the  large  and  simple  method  of 
speaking  Murray’s  lines  seemed  to  dawn  upon  me. 
Later  on  I  went  down  to  Winchelsea,  where  the  wintry 
seas,  rolling  up  and  down  that  broken  coast,  seemed  to 
blend  with  the  story  of  the  storm-tossed  CEdipus  and 
the  wind,  howling  round  gables  and  down  chimneys  in 
the  old  inn  where  I  stayed,  seemed  to  emphasise  the 
doom  he  was  bringing  upon  himself.  Here  I  made  little 
illustrations  of  what  my  actions  should  be  in  the  margin 
of  the  copy  I  was  ‘cutting,’  for  the  approval  of  Gilbert 
Murray.  When  he  returned  the  book,  my  sketches 
apparently  inspired  him  to  say  that  I  had  evidently  got 
into  the  skin  of  ‘CEdipus’ — a  remark  which,  of  course, 
gave  me  tremendous  encouragement.  I  think  the  quality 
which  appealed  to  me  most  in  the  character  of  CEdipus  was 
his  humanity.  This  is  the  element  in  him,  which  makes 
the  appeal  of  the  play  eternal.  If  he  had  been  merely 
the  victim  of  the  gods,  he  could  not  move  us  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Our  perennial  interest  in  him  is  that 
his  disaster  is  largely  the  result  of  his  own  weaknesses. 
Too  sensitive;  too  quick  to  resent  an  imagined  slight; 
impetuous,  childishly  unreasonable  in  quarrel — as  in 
his  scene  with  Creon  — self-conscious  and  sensible  of  his 
own  importance.  All  this,  even  the  counter-balancing 
quality  of  his  honest  search  for  truth,  has  in  it  that 
element  of  of  which  not  only  the  Greeks  but 

humanity  at  large,  has  a  dread.  Granted  all  these 
human  failings,  however,  there  is  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
punished  beyond  his  desert — a  spectacle  w'hich  gives  us, 
as  in  Lear,  that  feeling  of  horror  and  pity  which  is  the 
province  and  the  chastening  effect  of  tragedy  as 
Aristotle  has  shown. 

DD 
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The  date  for  its  production  was  ultimately  fixed  for 

January  iSth,  igiz.  ,  r  t 

Much  had  to  be  done,  before  1  was  to  appear  m  a 
play  which  had  not  been  acted  in  England  since  the  days 
of  Betterton,  and  in  whose  wake  I  was  to  follow  some 
strangely  assorted  predecessors,  including  Nero,  Mounet 
Sully,  and  the  man  in  whom  perhaps  I  took  the  greatest 
interest.  Bolus  of  ^gina.  That  wonderful  actor  at  the 
age  of ’seventy,  was  able  to  play  eight  tragedies  in 
four  days,  and,  in  his  performance  of  Electra,  carried 
before  him  an  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  his  only  son 
in  order  to  inspire  the  emotion  he  wished  to  express  in 

the  name  part  of  that  tragedy.  _  .  ,  ,  . 

It  was  hoped  that  the  production  might  be  given  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  but  we  found  to  our  surprise  that, 
thou<jh  prize  fights  and  operettas  were  welcome,  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  ancient  Greece  was  barred  by  the 
terms  of  the  Hall’s  charter!  This  was  in  harmony  with 
the  Censor’s  enlightened  action  when  refusing  to  license 
Sophocles,  but  we  had  to  bow  before  the  superior  pre- 
iudices  of  the  Albert  Hall  pundits.^  After  much  search 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House  was  at  last  decided  upon. 
The  horse-shoe  curve  of  this  beautiful  theatre,  which 
provided  us  with  the  wide  expanse  of  floor  needed  for 
the  movement  of  the  chorus ;  the  line  of  sight  from  the 
galleries,  permitting  those  seated  in  them  to  command 
a  view  of  the  floor,  and  the  blessed  existence  of  the 
wide,  concealed  corridor  which  surrounds  it,  so 
providential  for  the  assembling  of  the  huge  crowd 
of  300  Thebans  who  have  to  swarm  down  th^e  aisle 
through  the  seated  audience  at  the  opening  of  the  play 
secured  to  us  the  nearest  approach  to  the  conditions 
required.  Finally,  the  broad  centre  aisle  through  the  stalls 

» This  statement  must  now  (December  ’32.)  be  qualified.  I  f 
iir»  the  subject  tvith  Mr.  C.  B.  Cochran.  He  wrote ;  Soon  after  I  was  appointed 
manager  (of  the  Albert  Hall)  in  1927,  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Corporation  ^as 
successful  in  getting  a  Supplementary  Charter,  which  ^ 

produce  stage  plays.  My  recollection  of  our  negotiations  th^ 
did  not  consider  that  the  revival  of  CEdipm  could  ®  ij  Ky  the 
proposition  at  the  Albert  Hall  because  of  the  1,340  seats  held  by  tiie 

permanent  seat-holders.” 
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was  ideal  for  the  last  ‘  exit’  of  ‘  CEdipus  ’  when  he  gropes 
his  way,  self-blinded — ^into  the  wilds.  One  difficulty, 
however,  had  to  be  overcome.  The  floor  slopes  sharply 
from  the  back  of  the  stalls  to  the  orchestra.  Now,  as 
the  one  scene  representing  the  exterior  of  the  Palace 
of  ‘  CEdipus  is  built  upon  a  series  of  steps,  upon  w^hich 
‘  CEdipus  ’  himself  has  to  stand  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  action,  his  figure  would  have  been  placed  at  too 
low  a  station  to  give  the  necessary  effect.  Again,  the 
movement  of  the  chorus  had  to  be  on  the  level  and  not 
on  a  slope.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to 
raise  the  whole  floor  of  the  house.  This  took  a  small 
army  of  men,  working  night  and  day  to  accomplish. 
I  remember  at  this  time  that  there  was  some  curiosity 
expressed  as  to  who  was  bearing  the  cost  of  all 
this.  We  were  dining  one  night  as  the  guests  of  our 
friends.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Dickens,  and  Dr.  Owen 
Lankaster,  who  was  present  enquired  of  my  wife, 
sitting  next  to  him,  who  the  Croesus  was.  When  he 
heard  that  it  was  my  humble  self,  he  said:  “Your 
husband  must  be  either  a  millionaire  or  a  madman.” 
He  was  wrong  in  both  cases.  It  was  only  another 
instance  of  fools  rushing  in,  and  again  ‘damning  the 
consequences.’ 

In  the  cast  I  had  dreamed  of  drawing  together 
once  more  my  old  comrades  of  the  Vacation  Tours, 
and  though  I  was  able  to  rope  in  Louis  Calvert  for 
‘  Creon,’  my  poor  friend  Haviland,  was,  to  my  great 
regret,  too  ill  to  join  us.  Reinhardt  had  expressed  a 
particular  wish  that  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy  should 
play  ‘Jocasta.’  I  had  Franklin  Dyall,  who  had  been 
playing  the  ‘King’  in  Hamlet  with  me  during  the 
preceding  tour,  for  the  ‘  Messenger,’  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cast  was  ‘  Teiresias,’  H.  A.  Saintsbury ;  ‘  Corinthian 
Messenger,’  Herbert  Dansy;  ‘The  Herdsman,’  Philip 
Hewland ;  and  the  ‘  Leader  of  the  Chorus,’  Hubert 
Carter. 

While  these  practical  details  were  being  settled, 
the  social  side  was  not  overlooked.  An  Honorary 
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Committee  was  formed  to  add  lustre  to  the  occasion.^ 
My  wife  gave  a  reception  to  Professor  and  Madame 
Reinhardt  at  the  Prince’s  Galleries  to  which  ‘  all 
London’  came,  and  a  luncheon-party  of  the  Albert 
Committee  of  the  Anglo- German  Friendship  Society, 
presided  over  by  its  President,  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
was  assembled  in  his  honour,  at  which  Count  Schwerin, 
Baron  von  Gersdorf,  Comyns  Carr,  Sir  Robert 
Donald,  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  myself  and  others  were 
present. 

The  great  day  drew  near,  not  without  some  squalls 
intervening.  One  storm  which  indicated  little  of  that 
Anglo-German  Friendship  which  the  above-named 
Albert  Society  was  laboriously  fostering,  blew  up 
between  John  Kurkamp  and  a  member  of  the  German 
Embassy  who  was  permitted,  at  Reinhardt’s  request, 
to  watch  a  rehearsal.  The  great  flight  of  steps,  up  which 
the  Theban  mob  were  to  swarm,  was  only  half-built 
and  great  gaps  yawned,  which  were  danger-traps  to  the 
crowd.  A  discussion  arose  between  the  German  staff 
and  John  Kurkamp  as  to  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
proceed  with  the  rehearsal.  The  Germans  were  for 
extending  the  disciplinary  methods,  applied  later  to 
their  army,  and  for  disregarding  the  danger.  John 
Kurkamp  objected.  All  might  have  been  amicably 
settled  if  the  gentleman  from  the  German  Embassy 


^  This  consisted  of: 

The  Prime  Minister  (The  Rt.  Hon. 

H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.). 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston  (Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University). 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  F.R.S. 
(Chancellor  of  Cambridge  Univer- 

sity). 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
F.R.S.  (Chancellor  of  Edinburgh 
University). 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  and  Mid¬ 
lothian,  K,G.,  K.T.,  F.R.S. 

(Chancellor  of  London  University). 
The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 


The  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  ... 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.  (Principal 
of  Birmingham  University). 

Sir  William  J.  Collins,  F.R.C.S., 
M.P.  (Vice-Chancellor  of  London 
University). 

The  Duchess  of  Rutland. 

The  Marchioness  of  Ripon, 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lytton. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe,  K.G. 

Lady  Cunard. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree. 

Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema,  O.M.,  R.A., 
Litt.D.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  George  Frampton,  R.A.,  Li-p- 

R.  y.  Tyrrell,  Litt.D.,  Ll.D., 
D.C.L.,  S.F.T.C.D. 
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had  not  loudly  and  rather  rudely  supported  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  John  politely  enquired  who  he  was, 
and  was  told  by  the  haughty  personage,  with  Teutonic 
blood-and-iron  directness,  that  he  came  from  the 
German  Embassy.  “  Go  back,  then,”  said  John,  “where 
you  belong.”  This  was  heartily  applauded  by  “Bill” 
Courtney  (if  his  Professorial  shade  will  allow  me  to 
use  the  name  by  which  he  was  so  affectionately  known 
to  his  intimates)  who  was  also  present  at  the  rehearsal. 
That  settled  the  matter;  the  rehearsal  was  dismissed 
and  the  member  of  the  German  Embassy  did  not 
appear  again.  The  other  squall  caught  my  three  hundred 
supers.  It  was  a  question  of  some  privilege  which  they 
demanded — for  the  moment  I  cannot  remember  what — 
and,  being  denied,  they  marched  out  in  a  body  led  by  a 
peace-destroyer  who  had  already  given  me  much 
trouble.  Something  was  done — again  my  memory  is  a 
blank — and  they  all  (like  the  Duke  of  York’s  famous 
army)  marched  in  again. 

The  first  night,  according  to  the  papers  next  day, 
was  seldom  equalled  in  brilliance.  Among  those  present 
were  the  Prime  Minister  (then  Mr.  Asquith)  and  his 
lady,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Violet 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  the  Marchioness  of  Ripon,  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Lytton,  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  Sir 
Lawrence  Alma  Tadema,  Sir  George  and  Lady  Framp- 
ton,  Lady  Cunard,  Lord  Cromer,  Ellen  Terry,  Prince 
Hatzfeldt,  my  wife,  Mrs.  Langtry  and  a  host  of  other 
celebrities. 

I  am  often  asked  how  I  feel  on  such  occasions. 
I  am  never  able  to  say.  I  suppose  I  am  another 
person  and  can  only  tell  you  what  ‘  QEdipus  ’  felt. 
1  have  no  recollections  of  what  I  myself  felt  on  any 
first  nights — least  of  all  in  such  parts  as  *  CEdipus,’ 
‘  Hamlet,’  ‘  Richard  III.’  Even  the  critical  sense  with 
which  I  ought  to  be  watching  my  alter  ego  is  inactive 
for  the  first  few  nights  and  only  awakens  when  I  have 
settled  down  to  an  interpretation — ^then  begins  growth, 
let  us  hope! 
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We  played  the  Sophoclean  tragedy  for  three  weeks, 
giving  three  matinees  the  first  and  two  for  the  remaining 
weeks.  My  original  intention  was  a  season  of  a  fortnight 
only,  hut  the  demand  for  seats  was  so  great  that  we 
gave  an  extra  week.  In  spite  of  the  very  heavy  expenses, 

I  was  relieved  from  all  financial  anxiety  during  the 
performances  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
season  was  paid  for  by  the  advance  booking  before  the 
first  night.  Of  course,  I  caught  my  usual  production- 
chill  and  had  to  spend  some  days  in  bed  immediately 
preceding  the  opening  night;  but  details  of  the  work 
were  in  the  safe  hands  of  John  Kurkamp  and  the 
Reinhardt  staff,  and  I  got  through  the  nine  performances 
of  the  first  week  without  fatigue.  It  is  a  gigantic  part, 
for,  except  when  the  chorus  is  chanting  the  odes, 

‘  (Edipus  ’  never  leaves  the  stage.  How  the  original 
representative  of  the  character  stood  the  strain  in  the 
Dionysian  Theatre  at  Athens,  crowded  with  an  audience 
of  19,000,  is  a  mystery.  That  he  did  so,  however,  is 
certain;  for  Sophocles  took  the  first  prize  there  after 
performance  of  this  tragedy. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons,  apart  from  personal  fitness, 
which  enabled  me  to  stand  the  tension  is  that  the  strain 
comes  so  gradually.  What  I  may  call  the  strain-curve 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  play’s  construction.  Hamlet 
is  much  more  fatiguing.  Here  the  hero  is  plunged  almost 
immediately  into  a  state  of  high  tension  with  the  news 
about  the  appearance  of  his  father’s  spirit,  a  tension 
which  increases  almost  to  snapping  point  after  his  inter¬ 
view  with  the  ghost ;  all  this,  remember,  is  only  the  first 
act.  Afterwards,  the  strain  comes  and  goes  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  waves,  more  or  less  intense.  In  (Edipxis  Rex 
the  tension  increases  with  almost  imperceptible  accelera¬ 
tion.  The  curve  is  a  perfect  and  unbroken  sweep  up  to 
the  moment  when  his  children  are  brought  in.  It  then 
declines  from  an  almost  unbearable  horror  to  the  pathos 
of  the  play’s  conclusion.  The  strain  is  thus  made 
possible  to  bear.  The  curve  of  its  hero’s  suffering  is  the 
curve  of  the  play’s  own  construction.  This  gradual 
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rise  to  the  climax  I  would  venture  to  compare  with  the 
same  feeling  for  construction  noticeable  in  some  of 
Liszt’s  compositions,  and  in  the  “wonderfully  delayed 
climax  ”  in  Maeterlinck’s  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde"  It 
is  this  mastery  of  constructive  genius  which  warrants 
the  assertion  that  Sophocles  w-as  the  greatest  artist 
in  dramatic  literature  as  compared  with  Shakespeare 
as  the  greater  man.  And,  be  it  noted,  this  mastery  of 
construction  is  not  only  unique  in  his  structure  of  the 
play  itself  but  is  also  studiously  wrought  into  every 
scene  of  the  play  and  even  into  every  speech  contained 
in  that  scene.  In  this  tragedy,  Sophocles  expresses 
such  profound  knowledge  of  form  and  proportion  as  can 
only  be  compared,  perhaps,  with  the  architectural  per¬ 
fection  of  the  Parthenon. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
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The  joys  of  independence.  CEdipus,  Hamlet,  PelUas  and  Melkande, 
Fitting  CEdipus  into  pro\incial  theatres.  Five  unconscious  in  the  bar. 
Reality  and  the  picture  stage.  Artists  passing  through  audience.  Henry 
James's  predicament.  His  wordlessness  and  Sir  James  Barrie's  patience. 
CEdipus  in  Canada.  Flying  matinees  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande.  CEdipus  in 
Cardiff.  Preparing  for  a  third  production  of  Hamlet  and  a  new  way  of 
staging  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 


The  tour  which  immediately  followed  our  season  at 
Covent  Garden  was  a  happy  one  and  brought  home  to 

us  the  joys  of  complete  independence.  With  no  syndi¬ 
cate,  no  requisitions,  no  prejudices  to  hamper  our 
steering,  with  health,  the  certainty  of  audiences  in  city 
after  city  waiting  to  welcome  us  with  confidence  in  our 
selection  of  plays  to  please  them,  there  came  the  golden 
opportunity  of  being  able  to  present  the  work  which 
gave  us  both  the  joy  of  living — CEdipus,  Hamlet, 
Pelldas  and  Me'Ksande  and — ever-green — The  Only  Way. 
We  were  invited  by  the  Governors  of  the  Stratford-on- 
Avon  Memorial  Theatre  to  present  our  production  of 
Pelldas  and  Mdlisande  as  an  item  in  the  Birthday  Festival. 

The  problem  of  fitting  the  huge  Covent  Garden  pro¬ 
duction  of  CEdipus  into  the  various  theatres  we  visited 
was  one  which,  in  every  case,  took  a  different  form. 
This  theatre  had  no  central  gangway  for  the  entrance 
of  the  crowd,  that  one  had  no  corridors  for  assembling 
the  chorus ;  here  private  boxes  had  to  be  draped  so  that 
the  chorus  could  await  entrance  within  without  being 
seen  by  the  audience,  there  no  passages  existed  by  which 
I  could  return  to  the  stage  after  making  my  final  exit  into 
the  audience.  Sometimes  the  bars  were  the  only  places 
available  for  the  Theban  populace  to  wait  in  before 
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making  their  way  through  the  audience  seated  in  the 
stalls,  a  venue  very  popular  with  the  thirsty  Thebans, 
but  from  which  equally  thirsty  members  of  the  audience 
had  to  be  excluded,  to  their  high  disgust.  At  the  King’s 
Theatre,  Glasgow,  there  was  no  possible  return  to  the 
stage  for  poor  ‘  CEdipus  ’  after  his  blind  exit,  save  by  a 
passage  outside  the  Theatre,  which  had  to  be  roofed 
with  an  awning  to  protect  him  from  the  customary  rain 
in  that  city.  At  one  theatre,  I  had  to  pass  through  the 
bar  before  reaching  a  passage  which  led  me  back  to  the 
stage,  and  here  I  found  no  fewer  than  five  people  laid 
out,  who  had  fainted  at  the  spectacle  of  the  blinded 
King! 

A  question  arises  about  this  exit  of  CEdipus.  There 
is  something  very  effective  and  moving  in  this  voluntary 
self-exile  groping  his  blind  way  into  the  wild,  far  from  the 
scene  of  his  glory  and  his  shame,  with  no  such  necessity 
for  return  into  the  Palace,  as  there  is  when  the  CEdipus 
Coloneus  is  played  as  a  sequel.  The  propriety  of 
his  departure  through  the  audience  opens  up  a  large 
question  of  the  advisability  of  associating  the  audience 
with  the  action  of  a  play.  There  has  been  a  great 
clamour  lately  against  what  is  known  as  the  ‘picture 
stage,’  where  the  action  progresses  behind  a  frame 
when  a  curtain  is  raised.  This,  it  is  argued,  takes 
from  the  vivid  reality  of  the  play.  Does  it?  And, 
if  it  does,  why  should  it  not?  What  we  see  on 
a  stage,  whether  there  is  a  frame  and  a  curtain  ^  or 
not,  is  not  real  and  we  know  it  is  not.  It  is  creating 
the  semblance  of  reality  which  is  the  aim  of  our  art 
and  this  is  within  the  scope  of  the  actor  to  achieve 
according  to  his  power  of  self-identification  with  his 
part.  Is  this  sense  of  reality  increased  or  diminished 
by  close  contact  with  the  actor?  I  have  seen  some 
members  of  the  audience  who,  in  terror,  have  hidden 
their  eyes  as  I  groped  my  way  past  them  in  the  final  exit 
of  ‘  CEdipus.’  These  have  evidently  felt  overpowering 
reality.  Others  have  said  that  my  proximity  broke  the 
spell  of  illusion.  Personally,  I  have  felt  nothing  more 
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than  a  momentary  interest  in  the  passage  through  the 
audience  of  characters  in  a  play,  and  distinct  relief 
when  they  are  back  upon  the  stage.  Moreover,  the 
innovation  was  quickly  seized  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  a  ‘tang’  to  the  proximity  of  chorus-girls  by 
bringing  them  through  the  audience,  an  abuse  which 
has  merely  vulgarised  the  expedient.  It  is  one,  on  the 
whole,  which  should  only  be  used  with  great  discretion. 
We  must  remember  that  Reinhardt’s  use  of  this  practice 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  a  make-shift.  His 
production  was  originally  performed  in  a  Circus. 
Both  the  chorus  and  the  populace  were  confined  to  the 
space  used  by  the  performing  animals,  and  were  thus 
removed  sufficiently  from  the  spectators  to  obviate  the 
total  destruction  of  imaginative  reality.  But  we  had  no 
circus  in  London.  The  Albert  Hall,  though  somewhat 
large,  would  have  been  the  ideal  building,  and  the 
Hippodrome  in  Charing  Cross  Road  would  have  been 
quite  suitable,  for  it  has  still  the  level  floor  surrounded 
by  its  raised  circle,  used  when  it  was  a  circus.  Neither 
of  these  buildings,  however,  was  available,  and  we  had 
to  do  the  best  we  could  in  the  possible  theatres — hence 
the  bringing  in  of  the  characters  through  an  audience 
which,  if  the  circus  form  had  been  available,  would 
thereby  have  been  removed  from  an  embarrassing 
proximity. 

This  mingling  of  audience  and  actors,  a  compromise 
which  we  had  to  accept,  led  to  some  amusing  incidents 
while  we  were  playing  (Edipus  at  Covent  Garden  Opera- 
House.  Mr.  Hazelden  had  a  comic  drawing  in  Punch 
representing  the  “terrible  predicament”  of  a  stall¬ 
holder  who,  arriving  late,  was  overtaken  by  the  on- 
rushing  crowd  of  Theban  suppliants  as  they  poured 
down  the  centre  aisle  of  the  stalls.  John  Masefield 
gave  me  a  humorous  description  of  Henry  James  caught 
in  the  same  way,  while  he  struggled  and  fought  for 
words  by  which  to  express  himself!^ 

^  But  the  best  story  I  have  heard  about  Henry  James  and  his  painful  insisten<x 
upon  finding  the  exact  word,  was  told  me  by  L.  F.  Austin.  Sir  James  Barrie 
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Fitting  the  monstrous  columns,  used  for  the  Palace 
of  ‘  CEdipus  ’  at  Covent  Garden,  into  some  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  theatres  was  a  difficult  problem,  especially  as 
the  platforms  and  steps  which  led  up  to  the  Palace  gates 
had  to  be  built  over  the  orchestra  and  often  over  a 
portion  of  the  stalls.  This  work,  when  on  the  night 
preceding,  we  may  have  been  staging  such  elaborate 
productions  as  Pelleas  and  Melisande  or  The  Only  M^ay, 
invariably  meant  that  the  working  staff  would  have  to 
be  at  it  all  night.  But  my  head  Stage  Carpenter  of  many 
years — Sam  Loft — not  only  bore  the  strain  heroically 
but  never  failed  in  the  ingenuity  required  to  fit  his 
elaborate  architectural  erections  into  theatres  no  two 
of  which  were  ever  alike.  Later  experience  proved  to 
me  that  much  time  was  wasted  (and  money,  too)  over 
this  costly  procedure.  Years  after  I  took  the  production 
to  Canada.  I  had  intended  to  give  it  only  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto,  but  such  disappointment  at  this  decision 
was  expressed  by  playgoers  in  the  West,  that  I  deter¬ 
mined  they  should  see  it.  A  compromise  had  to  be 
arrived  at,  for  the  transport  of  those  gigantic  columns 
over  some  2,000  to  3,000  miles  was  impossible.  I  called 
to  mind  the  excellent  effect  of  solid  arches  which  Mr. 
Symes  produced  in  his  decoration  of  Maeterlinck’s 
Bltie  Bird  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  by  a  skilful  playing 
of  lights  which,  by  casting  shadows,  gave  to  cut  cloth 
the  appearance  of  solidity.  This  I  tried  for  CEdipus. 
I  hung  wide  strips  of  burlap  from  above,  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  back  cloth,  lighted  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  cast  a  deep  shadow  upon  it,  and  no  one  could 
tell  that  they  were  not  solid  columns.  _  CEdipus  remained 
in  our  repertoire  till  April,  1913  >  not  till  long 


had  met  James  in  the  haU  of  the  Reform  Club  where,  in  recounting  a  recent 

experience  to  Barrie,  he  w’as  brought  up  abruptly  by  this  failure  to  .find  the 
precise  word  wanted.  There  the  two  friends  stood  whiie  James  serened 
his  vocabulary.  Moving  down  the  steps  into  Pali  B^Iall,  the  patient  Barrie 
waited  whilst  James  struggled  wordless.  .A  shower  of  rain  c^e  on  and  J^es 
mechanically  hailed  a  four-wheeler  and.  got  .into  it,  still  .in  law}' ur,  U|»ii 
the  kerb  the  sympathetic  Barrie  stood,  till  a  policeman  bade^the  four-whc.e.Ier 
move  on.  This,  apparently,  liberated  the  Hterary  spring  m  James  head; 
he  found  the  word,  uttered  it  in  satisfaction,  and  bade  the  growler  drive  on. 
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after  the  War  that  I  was  able  to  carry  out  a  cherished 
ambition  to  take  it  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

Meantime,  we  were  at  work  on  the  chanting  of  the 
choruses,  eliminating  certain  moments  in  the  Covent 
Garden  production  which  were  merely  spectacular 
acquiring  more  steadiness  in  the  acting,  cutting  out 
the  “shrieking  chambermaids,”  as  Gilbert  Murray 
called  them,  who  announce  the  death  of  the  Queen  and 
whom  Reinhardt  had  introduced  much  to  Murray’s 
horror,  and  generally  aiming  at  more  of  that  “religious 
decorum  ”  in  the  representation  of  the  play  for  which 
Andrew  Lang  had  pleaded.  In  the  meantime  work  and 
experiments  were  going  on  with  our  third  production 
of  Hamlet,  while,  in  the  June  of  that  year,  we  took 
our  production  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande  for  a  series  of 
‘flying  matinees’  and  single  evening  performances  to 
some  of  the  loveliest  places  in  England — Cheltenham, 
Leamington,  Malvern,  Bath,  and  many  of  the  South 
Coast  watering-places. 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  our  lives ;  and 
perhaps  we  were  never  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
“this  England”  as  when  we  motored  through  the 
garden  lands  of  Warwickshire,  Somerset,  Worcester¬ 
shire  and  the  Southern  counties.  To  play  Maeterlinck’s 
mystical  faery  play  before  an  enraptured  audience  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  to  drive  through  the  sweet¬ 
smelling  country  upon  which  the  dew  and  the  twilight 
were  falling,  to  some  quaint  or  Victorian  hotel  (where 
we  would  put  up  for  the  night)  and  continue  our  journey 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  through  lanes  and  past 
cottage  gardens  where  there  were  ‘roses,  roses  all  the 
way,’  to  our  next  halt,  was  a  fragrant  memory  which 
has  never  faded. 

In  the  autumn  we  resumed  our  wanderings  with  the 
same  plays,  occasionally  adding  The  Corsican  Brothers 
and  The  Lowland  Wolf.  While  maturing  our  new 
Hamlet  production,  we  were  at  work  on  an  entirely 
new  staging  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  But  of  this 
I  will  write  anon. 
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The  year  1913  opened  with  a  bold  experiment  in 
Cardiff.  Mr.  Retford,  a  brother  of  the  Censor  who  had 
refused  to  license  OSdipus,  objected  to  the  performance 
of  this  play  in  his  theatre.  We  were  advised  that  Cardiff 
wished  to  see  it;  so  after  an  inspection  by  John  Kurkamp, 
who  reported  the  building  possible,  we  took  over  the 
large  Park  Hall  in  that  city  for  a  production  of  the 
tragedy.  In  this  Hall  was  installed  a  very  fine  organ 
which  we  used  in  place  of  our  usual  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments  and  which  gave  great  dignity  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  choric  odes.  The  structure  of  CEdipus’ 
Palace,  erected  on  the  platform  upon  which  the  choristers 
usually  stand,  screened  this  organ  from  the  view  of  the 
audience.  Existing  openings  below  the  platform  gave 
most  convenient  entrances  to  the  chorus,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  a  level  floor  for  their  movements.  Per¬ 
formances  of  the  tragedy  were  given  afterwards  in 
Sheffield,  Leicester,  Dundee  and  Bradford.  Then,  on 
March  4th,  we  brought  out  our  production  of  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  but  this  deserves  a  chapter  to 
itself. 
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“the  taming  of  the  shrew” 

Anew  way  of  staging  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  declared  “  The  Only  Way.’* 

W.  Poei’s  assistance.  Growth  and  inspiration  of  my  plan  for  the  produc¬ 
tion.  ‘  Sly  ’  restored  as  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  My  wife’s  original  con¬ 
ception  of  Katherine.  That  maddening  whip?  The  method  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  analysed.  The  Fawn,  The  i,6oo  performance  of  The  Only  Way, 

No  work  ever  gave  us  greater  pleasure  in  its  preparing 
and  acting  than  this  delightful  comedy  of  Shakespeare. 
I  had  only  seen  Augustin  Daly’s  production  many  years 
ago,  and  it  had  left  very  little  impression  on  me,  though, 
of  course,  my  wife  and  I  used  to  play  Garrick’s  bowd¬ 
lerized  version  during  our  Lyceum  Vacation  Tours,  so 
I  was  able  to  approach  its  interpretation  with  a  mind 
clear  of  any  traditions,  admirations  and  unconscious 
cerebrations.  This  may  not  have  been  an  advantage, 
but  at  least  it  gave  me  freedom  of  invention.  My 
conception  for  the  staging  of  this  play  was  described  in 
an  address  at  the  Exhibition  of  Scenic  Designs,  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  opening  at  the  Municipal  Art 
Galleries  in  Manchester.  I  said: 

“  The  main  points  of  difference  between  this  produc¬ 
tion  and  those  that  have  been  staged  since  Shakespeare’s 
time  are  two.  First,  the  action  of  the  play  is  continuous, 
with  the  exception  of  one  break  in  the  middle  to  give 
breathing-time  to  the  actors  as  well  as  to  the  audience: 
for  perhaps  two  and  a  half  hours  would  be  too  long  to 
expect  an  audience  to  remain  seated.  Second:  the 
drunken  tinker,  ‘  Christopher  Sly  ’,  remains  present,  not 
only  through  the  early  part  of  the  play  (as  in  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  version)  but  throughout  the  entire  per¬ 
formance.  The  play  is  acted  indeed,  as  Shakespeare 
clearly  indicated,  for  his  amusement.” 
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You  remember  the  story,  of  course.  A  sporting 
“  Lord  ”  comes  upon  a  drunken  tinker  (‘Christopher  Sly’) 
asleep  under  a  hedge  and,  with  the  help  of  his  servants, 
makes  him  believe  that  he  is  in  reality  “a  mighty  lord” 
himself  who  “  has  slept  and  dreamed  these  fifteen 
years.”  Then,  for  his  amusement,  an  entertainment  is 
arranged  by  a  troupe  of  strolling  players  who  by  chance 
have  just  arrived  at  the  “Lord’s”  countr}^  house.  This 
entertainment  is  the  play,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  as 
we  know  it. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  performed  for  the  amusement  of 
the  drunken  tinker;  but,  for  reasons  which  I  perhaps 
can  indicate,  ‘  Sly  ’,  in  the  generally  accepted  version  of 
the  play,  disappears  from  the  scene  shortly  after  the  play 
begins,  i.e.,  after  what  is  known  as  “The  Induction.” 
Now,  before  this  well-known  play  of  Shakespeare’s 
there  was  an  earlier  one  on  the  same  subject  called  The 
Taming  of  A  Shrew,  in  which  some  commentators  dis¬ 
cover  the  hand  of  Shakespeare  in  certain  passages.  In 
this  earlier  play,  ‘  Sly  ’  remains  on  the  stage  throughout 
the  entire  performance,  and  at  the  end  is  carried  out 
by  the  ‘  Lord’s  ’  servants  and  deposited  near  the  alehouse 
where  he  had  been  originally  discovered.  _ 

For  what  my  opinion  is  worth,  I  think^  that  the 
reason  why  Shakespeare,  in  the  second  version  of  the 
play,  cut  ‘  Sly  ’  out  after  the  Induction  is  that  the  low 
comedian,  to  whom  the  part  of  ‘Sly’  would  be  given, 
took  too  many  liberties  with  his  part — in  fact,  that  he 
‘  gagged  ’  shamefully — and  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
audience  from  the  play  proper.  This  he  could  easily 
do,  for  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  he  probably  occupied 
the  gallery  which  ran  across  the  back  the  stage- 
direction  in  the  printed  play  reads^  “enter  Sly  aloft. 
From  this  position  he  could  dominate  the  play  and 
attract  more  than  a  legitimate  amount  of  attention  to 
himself  to  the  hurt  of  the  play  proper,  and  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so. 
He  was  almost  certainly  an  owner  of  shares  in  the 
Theatre,  and  could  not  be  dismissed,  as  he  would  be 
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if — ^well,  if  he  were  a  member  of  my  company!  Shakes¬ 
peare  would,  therefore,  have  the  annoyance  of  seeing 
attention  diverted  from  his  play,  which  was  proceeding 
on  the  stage,  by  the  “gags”  and  interpolations  of  the 
comedian  playing  ‘  Sly  ’ ;  so  in  his  new  version  of  the  play 
‘ Sly’  is  cut  out  altogether  after  the  Induction.  But  this 
course  leads  to  certain  dilemmas,  because,  after  all, 
the  play  is  performed  for  the  special  amusement  of 
‘  Sly  So  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  restoring  him  to  his 
old  prominence;  but,  instead  of  having  him  seated  in 
a  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  I  have  put  him  in  the 
front  of  the  theatre — ^where  the  musical  director  usually 
sits — practically  as  one  of  the  audience.  Here  he  sits, 
therefore,  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  you  see;  and 
his  comments  upon  the  ‘  taming  ’  process  seem  to  afford 
as  much  delight  to  the  audience  to-day  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

Before  designing  the  setting  for  the  play  I  had  sought 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  William  Poel,  founder  of  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  whose  Shakespearean  pro¬ 
ductions  upon  a  platform  stage  and  without  scenery, 
are  famous.  I  had  watched  my  own  children  give  scenes 
from  Shakespeare  in  the  drawing-room,  and  had  seen 
how  little  scenery  was  missed.  I  wanted  Poel  to  advise 
me  as  to  how  far  he  had  found  his  own  audiences  would 
accept  a  Shakespearean  play  without  scenery.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  come  down  several  times  to  Birmingham 
for  this  purpose,  but  his  interest  in  the  matter  seemed 
confined  to  the  necessary  ‘  cuts  ’  to  be  made  in  the  play 
rather  than  the  decoration  of  it.  The  result  was  that 
I  carried  on  my  own  growing  conception  of  the  decor. 

My  final  arrangement  was  that  the  entire  action  of 
the  play  was  carried  through  in  one  scene.  This  scene 
was  a  stylized  representation  of  a  gorgeous  summer¬ 
house  in  the  architecture  of  the  early  fifteenth  century. 
The  back  of  this  scene  was  open  to  the  illimitable 
gardens  of  the  Lord’s  mansion  and  in  this  summer¬ 
house  the  players  presented  their  comedy  to  the  bemused 
‘  Sly  ’,  who  sat,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  orchestra  from  which 
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the  musicians  had  been  banished.  Any  change  of 
scene  was  suggested  by  the  actors  themselves,  who  moved 
into  this  Hall  either  such  screens  as  could  be  found  in 
the  house  of  their  Princely  host  crudely  to  represent  a 
street,  or  else  some  trellis-work  covered  with  leaves  cut 
from  the  neighbouring  garden  to  represent  a  leafy  lane ; 
or  again,  some  of  the  Lord’s  own  hangings  were  let 
down  from  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  for  interior  scenes. 
Furniture  was  deliberately  placed  in  position  in  front 
of  the  audience  by  the  members  of  the  troupe,  and  ‘  Sly,  ’ 
in  the  unforgettable  person  of  Charles  Glenny,  made 
humorous  comment  on  the  entertainment  provided  for 
him.  Some  of  these  comments  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Shakespeare!  but  Glenny’s  ‘gags’  were  so  absolutely 
irresistible  that  I  believe  Shakespeare  himself  would 
have  roared  with  delight  at  them.  This  keeping  of 
‘  Sly  ’  in  front  of  the  house  with  his  back  to  the  audience 
not  only  prevented  him  from  attracting  too  much 
attention,  but  gave  the  actors  unsuspected  opportunities 
for  legitimate  comedy  which  they  could  introduce  with 
propriety  when  the  play  was  at  last  performed  for  its 
original  purpose,  viz. :  for  the  amusement  of  ‘  Sly.  ’ 

The  costumes  designed  by  George  Kruger  Gray  and 
inspired  by  the  designs  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  for  the 
frescoes  in  the  Riccardi  Palace,  in  Florence,  were  the 
most  striking  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  stage,  and  their 
brilliant  colouring  emphasized  the  joyous  festivity  of 
the  whole  entertainment.  After  a  few  performances  in 
Hull,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  we  took  the  play  to  my 
old  home,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  in  London, 
where  it  was  received  by  the  Press  with  a  unanimous 
chorus  of  approval.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  wnote  : — “  I  am  sure 
you  catch  the  spirit  of  the  work  to  a  degree  quite 
impossible  in  the  older  elaborate  style.  It  was  an 
artistic  feast  all  through.”  Edmund  Gosse  said  — “  It  w'as 
a  most  brilliant  and  successful  performance,  far  exceed¬ 
ing  in  merit  any  others — ^and  I  have  seen  several — ^which 
have  been  attempted  in  recent  years.”  Professor  Oliver 
Elton: — “I  shall  read  it  now  (The  Shrew)  with  a  mind 
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relieved— sure  that  William  Shakespeare  meant  it  to 
be  taken  lightly  and  brilliantly  in  your  way,  and  not 
in  the  brutal  traditional  way.  If  he  (William  Shakes¬ 
peare)  did  not  mean  the  lady  to  see  the  jest,  so  much 
the  worse  for  him!”  Professor  Elton’s  comment  refers 
to  the  reading  my  wife  and  I  gave  of  our  respective 
parts.  She  played  Katherine  as  a  ‘  Shrew,’  yes,  but  her 
surrender  was  the  whimsical  surrender  of  one  who 
should  say:  “Let  the  man  have  his  way,  it  saves  a  lot 
of  trouble  and  seems  to  keep  him  happy,”  while  being 
in  love  with  him  all  the  while.  As  for  my  own  concep¬ 
tion  of  Petruchio,  I  see  in  him  one  of  the  greatest 
gentlemen  Shakespeare  ever  drew.  He  had  the  almost 
unique  distinction  of  being  a  man  who  did  not  mind  a 
“scene.”  How  the  “brutal  traditional  way”  of  which 
Professor  Elton  wrote,  could  ever  have  been  accepted  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  care  that  the  author  takes  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  motive  and  method  of  Petruchio’s  ‘taming’ 
is  a  mystery.  Who  first  introduced  that  maddening  whip¬ 
cracking  ?  As  if  any  woman  of  breeding  and  spirit  could 
be  “tamed”  like  a  circus  beast!  This  method  of 
reducing  a  woman  to  obedience  by  such  means  is  to 
degrade  a  high-spirited  comedy  to  the  receptiveness  of 
the  audience  of  a  penny  gaff.  Shakespeare  gives  no 
shadow  of  excuse  for  it;  on  the  contrary,  Petruchio 
declares  that  “all  is  done  in  reverent  care  of  her 
(‘Katherine’)  and  that  his  taming  process  is  “the  way 
to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness” 

The  opinions  of  the  Press— so  unusually  unanimous— 
were  boiled  down  by  my  Secretary  at  this  time.^  I  was 
so  proud  of  this  general  approval  that  I  venture  to  quote 
it  in  its  entirety. 

“A  win  all  along  the  line  for  what  was  described  on  the 
programme  as  the  New  Way  of  producing  Shakespeare,  but 
is  really  the  only  true  way.’-  The  New  Way  is  the  Only  Way.* 

» Oswald  Dawson,  who  came  to  me  from  the  Shakespeare  JVfctnorial 
National  Theatre  Committee.  He  joined  the  Buckinghamshire  and  Uxtora- 
shire  Light  Infantry  for  the  War,  was  sent  to  France,  and  was  killed  almost 
immediately. 
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The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  New  Way  is  the  old 
original  way  for  which  Shakespeare  designed  his  plays.® 
There  was  nothing  merely  eccentricj  nothing  odd  for  the 
sake  ^of  oddity.  IV-Ir.  Tvlartin-Harv^ey  has  devised  a  scheme 
of  things  rich  in  colour  and  of  ample  variety.®  Above  ail  the 
spirit  of  jollity  ran  through  the  performance;  there  ivas  red 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  old  farce.^  To  have  a  place  in  the 
stalls  on  Saturday  was  to  have  tasted  a  surelv  Elizabethan 
flavour.  We  found  the  presence  of  Christopher  Siv  in  the 
audience  a  great  help."  Mr.  Harvey  has  exalted  the  bibulous 
tinker  into^  a  most  important  and  conspicuous  personage. 
Having  finished  his  own  special  contribution  to  the  stage 
picture,  Sly  descends  to  the  level  of  the  stalls,  and  from  the 
seat  that  ordinarily  might  be  the  conductor’s  chair,  sits  first 
with  his  ^  page  ^  wife and  later  with  the  nobleman  who  has 
gulled  him  out  of  his  senses,  and  drinks,  and  reflects  the 
humour  of  the  play.®  Mr.  Charles  Glenny’s  Sly  was  a  notable 
perfoTMancef  rolling  and  bibulous  and  rustic,  a  very  model 
of  a  Shakespearean  clown.® 

‘'The  comedy  is  thus  given  with  only  one  break,  which 
comes  naturally  enough  at  the  point  where  Petruchio  carried 
Katherine  off  after  their  mad  marriage.^  Even  more  original, 
how^ever,  was  the  way  in  which  the  comedy  was  acted.  What 
we  saw  was  manifestly  a  performance  by  actors  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bemused  Sly,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  purse  of  the 
young  Lord.^®  We  had  seen  the  troupe  of  players  arrive  in 
their  gaudy  clothes  of  red  and  yellow.®  More  than  once  the 
players  looked  to  the  tinker  for  their  applause,  and  after  one 
of  the  scenes  he  mounted  on  the  stage  and  insisted  on  an 
introduction  to  Katherina.^®  We  knew  they  were  only  players. 
It  left  us  free  to  enjoy  this  ‘pleasant  conceited  historic*  as 
a  piece  of  hearty  fun^  without  bothering  about  its  ethics  or 
calculating  its  probability  or  its  likeness  to  life.®  To  this  end 
Mr.  Martin-Harvey’s  Petruchio  is  absolutely  the  best  we  have 
ever  had.  Among  other  things  he  can  move  about  this  open 
stage  and  do  just  what  he  wants  with  a  grace  and  command 
and  free  spirit  that  no  other  actor  can  quite  show.^  The  old 
incessant  artillery^  like  cracking  the  cart-horse  whip,  is  not  the 
conqueror  of  ‘Kate  the  Curst*  at  the  Prince  of  Wales*.  It 
is  an  intellectual  conquest.  Mr.  Martin-Harvey’s  Petruchio 
hypnotises  Katherina  into  reasonableness.^^  His  PetrucMo 
was  a  delight  from  beginning  to  end/  a  gentleman  and  man 
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of  humour  throughout.’’  Miss  N.  de  Silva  gave  us  such  a 
charming  Katherine  that  we  fell  in  love  with  her  from  the 
very  first.”  It  had  great  moments.”  She  took  her  taming 
with  a  kind  of  half-smile  at  the  wild  wilfulness  of  the  delightful 
Termagant  who  had  rushed  her  into  marriage.”  She  sug¬ 
gested  very  pleasantly  the  lady’s  sense  of  humour  and  her 
enjoyment  of  Petruchio’s  whims.”  The  lines: 

‘  Pardon  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  by  the  sun - ’ 

could  not  have  been  more  brilliantly  given,  delivered  as  it 
was  with  a  mute  appeal  to  Petruchio  as  to  whether  it  was 
sun  or  moon.”  The  play  ended  with  a  gay  chain  dance  of 
all  the  performers  across  the  stage  and  back  again — in  which 
Christopher  Sly  joined— and  after  a  generous  offering  of 
applause  everybody  went  away  delighted.”  Mr.  George  J. 
Dodson,  the  painter  of  the  decorations  and  Mr.  George 
Kruger  Gray,  the  designer  of  the  costumes,  must  be  praised 
for  their  tasteful  work.*  This  is  the  summit  of  good  stage¬ 
craft  where  Shakespeare  is  concerned.”  Anyone  who  failed 
to  enjoy  Saturday’s  presentation  of  the  ‘pleasant  conceited 
historic’  must  have  been  a  jaundiced  critic.  We  shall  be 
surprised  if  all  London  is  not  presently  flocking  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales’  to  show  its  appreciation  of  ‘  The  New  Way.’”” 
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While  the  audiences  were  equally  enthusiastic,  the  old 
cloud  descended  upon  us.  Shouts  of  joyous  laughtw, 
an  unexceptionable  Press,  the  emphatic  praise  of  the 
scholarly,  and — an  average  nightly  return  of  ;£4^‘  ^ 
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said:  “We’ll  run  it  for  four  weeks  no  matter  what  it 
plays  to;  for  this  is  a  good  thing.”  The  average 
nightly  receipts  before  we  produced  it  in  London  were, 
Glasgow  ^148,  Edinburgh  even  poor  little  Hull 

£100!^  Res  ipsa  Loquitur! 

This  revival  w^as  succeeded  by  Knoblock’s  The 
Faun,  a  charming  play  with  which  William  Faversham 
had  made  a  great  success,  I  believe,  in  the  U.S.A.  In 
London  it  failed  to  attract  and  was  succeeded  by  a  short 
revival  of  The  Only  Way,  which  reached  its  i, 600th 
performance  on  July  12th. 

The  season  closed  on  July  25th,  and  we  lost  no  time  in 
returning  to  our  faithful  country  audiences  with  The 
Faun,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  Hamlet. 

^  “  WHY  ON  EARTH  does  Sir  Jolin  spend  so  mucii  of  Ms  time  away 
from  London?*^ 
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The  lure  of  Canada.  We  blaze  the  trail  across  the  Dominion.  William 
Holies’  grandiose  scheme.  Laurence  Irving  and  the  poisoned  cup.  The 
elder  Irving  to  the  rescue.  An  Empire  Tour.  The  British  Theatre 
Organisation  Co.  H.  V,  Esmond  and  Eva  Moore:  Laurence  Irving  and 
Mabel  Hackney  tour  the  Dominion.  The  trans-Canada  Co.  a  patriotic 
ideal.  Mystery  of  Ambrose  Small.  The  “  Empress  of  Ireland  ” :  the  tragic 
end  of  the  Laurence  Irvings.  Professor  Stewart’s  stories.  Arrival  at 
Halifax,  N.S.  The  picturesque  in  street-crowds.  Innumerable  clubs, 
all  clamour  for  talks:  The  question  of  Secession  and  my  blunder. 
Canada  and  the  British  ‘  husk.  ’  ‘  The  good  mixer.  ’  The  loyalty  of  Canadians. 
Stories  of  the  heroic  ‘Mo unties.’  Dickens’  seven  years  without  beer. 
Playing  in  the  ‘smalls.’  Organisation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Co. 
Typical  travelling.  Ministering  to  vast  parishes.  Tragedies  of  the 
Prairie.  ‘The  Section  Man.’  Racing  the  Canadian  National  Railway. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  heard  an  old  French 
Canadian  Voyageur’s  boat-song.  I  thought  I  ‘would 
like  to  go  to  the  country  that  song  comes  from.’  This 
desire  never  left  me.  It  is  true  that  I  had  been  with 
Irving  several  times  to  Montreal,  Toronto  and,  I  think, 
Hamilton  and  London  (Ontario) ;  but  these  visits  lacked 
the  adventure  of  a  tour  right  across  the  Dominions 
solely  on  Canadian  territory.  This  was  the  trail  I  was 
asked  to  blaze  by  my  enterprising  friend,  William  Holies, 
Holies  had  been  the  business-manager  for  a  tour 
which  Laurence  Irving  had  lately  taken  with  his  own 
dramatization  of  Le  Fanu’s  Uncle  Silas — recently  pro¬ 
duced  for  matinees  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  in  which 
Haviland,  Seymour  Hicks  and  Irene  Vanbrugh  had  taken 
part.  Laurence,  in  the  thrills  of  his  first  production, 
had  directed  the  rehearsals  from  the  stalls.  I  happened 
to  wander  in  while  Haviland  was  in  the  act  of  ending  his 
wicked  life  by  taking  a  draught  from  a  poisoned  cup. 
“Ah — Haviland!”  shouted  Laurence,  “wouldn’t  it  be 
rather  good  if,  as  you  swallow  the  poison,  you  were  to 
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bite  a  piece  out  of  the  cup? — in  your  convulsions,  you 
know.”  The  tour  had  been  successful  only  ‘  in  spots  ’  and 
frequent  visits  had  to  be  made  by  Holies  to  the  eider 
Irving  for  the  necessary  means  of  cariydng  on.  Holies 
was  expatiating  upon  the  wonder  and  power  of 
Laurence’s  own  performance,  to  that  actor’s  grim  and 
sardonic  father.  “You  know,  sir,  your  son  is  simply 
marvellous  in  the  part.  He  is  so  strong,”  he  continued 
innocently,  “that  the  audiences  can’t  stand  it;  they  just 
get  up  and  walk  out!  ” 

In  1914  Holies  was  working  in  the  interest  of  a  new 
organisation  sponsored  by  Mr.  Francis  Pryor  and  Carl 
Leyel,  called  “The  British  Canadian  Theatrical  Or¬ 
ganisation  Company.”  It  was  their  aim  to  establish  a 
chain  of  theatres  across  the  Dominion,  to  encourage  the 
visits  of  English  companies  and  to  relieve  Canadians  of 
their  dependence  upon  indifferent  companies  from  the 
United  States.  It  had  been  felt  that  the  Dominion  was 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  States  for 
dramatic  fare.  This  was  not  at  all  to  Canada’s  taste,  nor 
did  it  make  for  the  preservation  of  the  British  tradition 
to  which  the  Dominion  is  deeply  attached.  The  move¬ 
ment  was,  therefore,  largely  patriotic,  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  this  syndicate  to  enlarge  its  scope  by  making 
it  possible  to  extend  the  visits  of  British  theatrical 
companies  to  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
thus  completing  what  they  proposed  to  call  an  ‘  all  red  ’ 
tour  of  the  British  Empire.  This  idea  has  not  yet  been 
realised.  The  difficulty  is  that  conditions  required  from 
visiting  companies  by  resident  managers  in  the  various 
dominions  vary  so  much  that  travelling  companies  have 
not  been  able  to  comply  with  them.  For  instance, — the 
numbers  in  a  company  visiting  Canada  would  have  to  be 
far  in  excess  of  those  allow-ed  by  Australian  and  African 
entrepreneurs;  the  travelling  manager,  therefore,  would 
have  to  carry  his  company  to  Vancouver  and  then  send 
half  of  them  home  some  6,000  miles. 

Holies’  syndicate,  which  had  arranged  tours  for 
Laurence  Irving,  H.  V.  Esmond  and  Eva  Moore  at 
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the  same  time  as  my  own,  was  so  far  successful  that  a 
group  of  very  influential  men  in  Canada  afterwards 
combined  to  form  a  company — the  Trans-Canada 
Company — for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  a  chain  of 
theatres  across  the  Continent.  Patriotism  again  played 
a  large  and  genuine  part  in  this  design,  the  sponsors  of 
which  included  Lord  Shaughnessy,  Henry  Joseph,  Mr. 
Henry  Beauclerk,  and  many  other  wealthy  Canadians. 
Their  intentions,  however,  were  in  fact  more  admirable 
than  business-like;  for  there  were  not  enough  British 
companies  to  keep  these  theatres  open  for  a  profitable 
period  of  the  year,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  was  lost 
in  this  scheme.  A  grim  tragedy  was  connected  with  it 
too.  A  man  named  Ambrose  Small  was  the  possessor 
of  a  number  of  minor  theatres  in  the  Eastern  Provinces. 
These  were  purchased  from  him  for  a  million  dollars  by 
the  Trans-Canada  Company.  The  money  was  paid  to 
Small,  who  lodged  it  in  his  bank.  From  that  moment  he 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  strange 
thing  was  that  this  fortune  was  not  drawn  upon  by  him; 
he  vanished  and  no  trace  of  him  has  ever  been  found. 
The  most  searching  enquiries  were  made,  innumerable 
possible  clues  were  followed,  but  the  mystery  has  never 
been  cleared  up.^ 

We  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  ill-fated  Empress  of 
Ireland^  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  1913,  and  the 
writing  of  these  words  brings  a  pang  to  my  heart.  We 
had  such  a  happy  and  comfortable  voyage  by  the  Ireland 
that  I  advised  Laurence  Irving,  who  had  booked  a 
return  passage  by  the  Corsican  to  transfer  to  the  former 
liner.  He  did  so  with  the  terrible  result  which  everyone 
knows.  The  Ireland  was  rammed  by  a  Norwegian 
tramp  off  Ramouski  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Laurence,  with  his  wife  Mabel  Hackney,  was  among  the 
many  victims  as  she  sank.  The  loss  of  Laurence  was 
a  serious  one  for  the  English  stage.  He  was,  if  I  do 
not  mistake,  a  more  highly  gifted  artist  than  Harry, 

*  His  namesake,  Ambrose  Bierce,  prince  of  short  story- writers,  vanished 
in  somewhat  similar  fashion,  but  not  in  Canada  nor  at  the  same  time. 
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although  the  steadier  qualities  of  the  latter  might  have 
taken  him  further.  Laurence  had  the  more  original 
mind,  the  more  adventurous  and  courageous  spirit,  and 
was  especially  sensitive  to  modern  movements  in  the 
world  of  art.  His  career  promised  to  be  brilliant.  The 
Godefroi  and  Yolande  of  his  youth  was  a  remarkable 
achievement;  and  his  performance  in  Typhoon  and  in  his 
own  version  of  Dostoievski’s  Crime  and  Pimishment  were 
memorable.  He  had  the  quality  of  perfect  candour,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  wonderful  letter  of  appreciation 
he  sent  me  upon  my  performance  in  The  Breed  of  the 
Treshams,  the  more  precious  and  noble  because  of  his 
frank  admission  that  his  “tribute  of  admiration  was  the 
more  sincere  because  it  was  begrudged.”  We  shall 
meet  and  talk  over  these  things  in  the  next  world,  unless 
by  the  time  of  my  crossing  he  will  have  reached  a  region 
far  above  me. 

No  premonition  of  coming  disaster  to  the  Empress 
shadowed  our  owm  pleasant  passage.  Professor  Stewart 
was  among  the  passengers.  He  w’as  going  out  to  take 
up  his  duties  as  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  was  a 
jovial  companion.  Two  of  his  stories  told  at  the 
usual  concert  given  during  the  voyage  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Liverpool  Seamen’s  Hospital  I  must  repeat, 
for  I  have  not  heard  them  elsew'here.  To  the  famous 
Doctor  Jowett  report  was  brought  that  a  certain  under¬ 
graduate  ignored  Chapel.  His  excuse  was  that  he 
failed  to  find  God  there.  Indeed,  he  declared  that  he 
had  failed  to  find  the  solace  of  the  Deity  w’herever  he 

had  sought  Him — in  the  winds,  the  skies,  the  seas - 

“Young  man,”  interrupted  the  Doctor,  “you  will  find 
God  in  the  Chapel  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o’clock  or 
you  will  go  down.”  Another  undergraduate  pleaded  the 
excuse  that  he  was  a  Sun- worshipper,  and  was  therefore 
not  called  upon  to  go  to  Chapel.  Obeying  the  in¬ 
junction  of  the  Doctor,  his  scout  w'ent  to  the  under¬ 
graduate’s  door  at  an  early  hour  and  pommelled  it  with 
all  his  might.  “What  is  it?  W'hat’s  the  matter?” 
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growled  the  slumberous  youth.  “  Time  to  get  up,  sir,” 
shouted  the  scout,  “4.30  and  the  sun  is  just  rising!” 

We  landed  at  Halifax  a  few  days  after  the  New  Year 
and  we  began  our  first  tour  of  what  was  to  become  a 
beloved  land.  I  have  often  thought  that  if  by  any  chance 
I  was  exiled  from  my  own  country  I  should  be  happiest 
in  Canada,  and  for  choice  in  Montreal.  In  this  part  of 
the  Dominion  one  has  a  summer  which  is  a  summer, 
and  a  winter  which  is  a  winter;  and  its  housing  is  so 
intelligently  arranged  as  to  make  life  in  both  seasons  a 
joy.  In  our  own  sweet  old  land  we  are  prepared  neither 
for  excessive  heat  nor  excessive  cold,  though  we  fre¬ 
quently  get  both,  and  life  becomes  either  a  burden 
stifling  our  energies  or  a  gelid  endurance  of  chills  and 
catarrh.  Those  sunny  days  in  Montreal  when  the 
surface  of  Sherbrooke  Street  is  high  with  the  ice  of 
weeks  and  the  cars  tear  by  with  broken  ice-chains 
rattling  on  their  mud-guards  and  the  Burlots  plod  past 
with  drivers  and  passengers  furred  to  the  eyes  in  their 
buffalo  robes,  the  bells  upon  their  shafts  musical  in  the 
frosty  air !  Those  walks  out  upon  the  prairie  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta,  when  the  thermometer  registers 
20  degrees  below  zero ;  the  very  air  you  breathe  dances 
and  scintillates  in  the  sun  with  particles  of  frozen 
atmosphere,  like  sparkling  motes  of  diamond;  when 
the  moisture  in  one’s  nostrils  freezes  into  crystals  of  ice 
as  you  set  foot  outside,  and  yet  with  a  sun  that  dazzles 
your  eyes  and  burns  your  cheeks!  These  are  the 
delights  on  this  side  of  the  Rockies.  Westward  the 
climate  changes — as  you  get  out  of  the  train  at  Van¬ 
couver  you  sniff  the  old  familiar  smell  of  London,  sea, 
smoke  and  moisture. 

But  to  go  back.  The  Press-men  who  met  the  boat  at 
Halifax  were  queer  figures  with  fur  caps  pulled  over 
their  ears  and  great  skin  coats  with  the  fur  worn  outside 
— like  the  wise  animals.  The  uniforms  of  the  Canadian 
regiments  and  the  winter  kit  of  the  Mounted  Police 
with  their  short  fur  coats  heavily  frogged,  their  dark 
blue  and  yellow  striped  overalls  and  high  leather  boots, 
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give  the  street  crowd  a  picturesque  touch.  But  the 
most  attractive  to  me  is  the  young  lumber  man.  His 
ear-flapped  fur  cap,  his  short  leather  sheep-skin-lined 
coat,  with  its  deep  fur  collar  and  frogs  of  leather  thongs, 
his  well-cut  breeches  tucked  into  calf-tall  boots  which 
he  wears  over  a  thick  pair  of  boot-hose,  the  edges  of 
which  he  turns  over  the  boot-tops,  give  him  all  the 
romantic  swagger  of  a  seventeenth  century-  cavalier. 

We  have  no  time  for  the  moment,  however,  to  observe 
these  things;  for  hardly  are  we  cleared  from  the 
landing-stage  before  I  am  snatched  away  to  address  the 
Halifax  Canadian  Club,  whose  members  are  giving  a 
luncheon  in  my  honour.  And  from  that  moment  begins 
an  unending  series  of  similar  hospitable  functions  given 
by  Canadian  Clubs,  Rotary  Clubs,  ELiwanis,  Lions, 
Press  Clubs,  Luncheon  Clubs — their  name  is  Legion — 
and,  for  my  wife,  receptions  by  Ladies’  Canadian  Clubs, 
Daughters  of  the  Empire,  Normal  Schools,  Women’s 
Press  Clubs,— all  of  them  omnivorous  for  “Talks.”  I 
fell  a-chatting  with  Judge  Barron,  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  on  a  train  journey,  about  some  question 
of  education.  He  said,  “  Come  up  to  the  School  at 
Stratford  and  tell  them  all  this.”  My  wife  and  I  were 
whirled  up,  school  lessons  w^ere  hastily  adjourned,  and 
I  found  myself — breathless — on  a  rostrum  addressing 
about  600  girls  and  boys.  Such  “talks”  must  not  be 
lightly  ^  thrown  olf,  for  these  youngsters  are  often 
better  informed  than  those  of  similar  age  in  our  owm 
country.  The  members  are  athirst  for  knowdedge, 
and  I  have  heard  some  very  learned  disquisitions  at 
them.  Politics  are  best  left  alone  or  you  may  find 
yourself  in  a  pickle.  There  was  a  time  when  secession 
from  the  British  Empire  was  seriously  considered  in 
certain  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  I  ventured  to  say 
at  a  Canadian  Club  luncheon  at  Woodstock,  Ontario, 
that  the  Empire  would  not  forget  their  loyal  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  decision  to  remain  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  I  was  embarrassed 
and  the  President,  on  his  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks, 
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explained  that  Woodstock  had  been  a  very  hot-bed  of 
Secessionism! 

During  our  early  tours  in  Canada  some  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  were  still  “dry,”  and  a  rhyme  safe  to  bring  long 
and  wistful  applause  was : 

“Yes!  water  is  the  best  of  gifts  that  man  to  man  can  brmg, 
But  who  am  I  that  I  should  have  the  best  of  everything? 
Let  princes  revel  at  the  pumps;  peers  to  the  ponds  go  free, 
For  whisky,  beer,  and  even  wine,  are  good  enough  for  me.” 

To  which  two  grateful  Americans,  who  had  come  over 
the  border  for  a  ‘binge,’  and  who  had  heard  this  jingle, 
took  me  aside  and  whispered  their  reply  in  my  ear: 

“A  bunch  of  little  Yankees,  feeling  very  dry. 

Came  across  the  border  to  have  a  little  Rye; 

When  the  Rye  was  finished,  they  all  began  to  sing, 

‘  To  Hell  with  President  Coolidge, — God  Save  the  King!’” 

Of  course,  these  talks  became  at  last  a  serious  drag 
upon  one’s  energies.  In  Winnipeg,  for  instance,  I 
addressed  no  less  than  four  of  these  gatherings  in  a 
week  of  eight  performances  at  the  Theatre,  while  my 
wife  was  entertained  by  the  Women’s  Press  Club  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  Empire. 

Laurence  Irving  who,  during  his  tour,  was  working 
hard  at  a  new  play,  resented  such  constant  demands 
upon  his  leisure  and  considered  them  an  intrusion  upon 
his  privacy.  Whatever  may  be  one’s  excuse,  this  is 
fatal.  There  is  nothing  the  Canadian  hates  so  inuch  as 
what  he  suspects  is  a  British  husk  of  exclusiveness. 
You  must  be,  in  their  own  language,  “a  good  mixer” 
or  you  will  just  be  ignored  and,  difficult  as  it  some¬ 
times  is  to  comply  with  these  unending  demands  for 
“talks,”  I  have  never  left  without  bringing  away  the 
memory  of  half  a  dozen  splendid  fellows,  whom  it  is 
a  privilege  to  know.  One  recalls,  with  a  warm  feeling 
about  the  heart,  their  square,  simple,  manly  outlook, 
the  cordial  grip  of  their  handshake,  their  cheery  “  Hullo 
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Bob,”  “Hullo  Bill,”  as  they  greet  their  friends,  the 
absurd  choruses  which  they  shout  over  their  food: 

“The  old  grey  mare  she  ain’t  what  she  used  to  be, 

Ain’t  what  she  used  to  be, 

Ain’t  what  she  used  to  be, 

Many  long  years  ago.” 

The  Union  Jack  is  always  draped  behind  the  President’s 
chair  and  with  lusty  loyalty  they  always  close  their 
proceedings  with  “God  Save  the  King.”  One  can 
scarcely  know  what  full  expression  of  loyalty  to  the 
Throne  can  mean  until  one  has  been  to  Canada.  No 
talk  of  secession  now,  my  friends,  since  that  first  convoy 
of  50,000  Canadian  soldiers  crossed  the  ocean  and 
fought  with  us  in  the  trenches!  And,  if  he  can  fight, 
so,  too,  there  is  no  better  workman  in  the  world.  I  met 
a  youngster  in  Victoria,  B.C.  He  was  a  Wellington 
College  boy,  a  protege  of  Lord  Roberts.  His  people 
lost  their  money,  and  he  came  out  to  seek  his  fortune. 
He  said,  “  Give  me  a  Canadian  workman  ever}"  time,” 
and  he  had  worked  in  lumber-camps,  on  railroads  and 
scrubbed  the  floor  of  dives.  After  such  a  day’s  -work, 
he  would  change  into  his  evening  clothes  and  perhaps 
go  out  to  a  dance.  On  one  evening  his  partner  remarked 
upon  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  dancing  floor. 
“Thanks  awfully,”  he  said,  “/  scrubbed  it!”  It  w’^as 
pleasant  to  hear  the  famous  Commissioner  Perry  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police — ^the  ‘Mounties’ — 
disclose  that  the  best  men  in  his  ranks  were  almost 
invariably  English  public  school  boys. 

And  now  that  I  have  strayed  from  a  chronological 
path  with  my  old  digressive  fault,  let  me  linger  awhile 
over  one  of  the  greatest  services  in  the  w^orld,  ‘the 
Mounties.’  That  famous  Red-coat,  whom  no  delin¬ 
quent  has  ever  escaped,  and  who  gives  such  comfort  to 
the  law-abiding,  such  terror  to  the  guilty!  Alonths 
may  elapse  in  the  distant,  wellnigh  inaccessible  region 
of  the  North,  where  the  criminal  may  be  in  hi^ng, 
before  the  two  specks  of  red  appear  on  the  horizon. 
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“Take  him  alive”  is  the  Mounties’  order— generally 
obeyed,  sometimes  impossible.  There  was  that  case 
of  the  young  Indian,  of  whom  I  heard  in  Moose- 
Jaw,"  who  had  persuaded  a  young  English  girl  to 
elope  with  him.  Away  into  the  North  they  fled 
followed  by  Nemesis  in  a  red-coat — often  at  fault— for 
the  Indian  knew  his  terrain,  and  left  his  avenging  agents 
groping  in  the  snowy  fastnesses  for  months  together. 
At  an  unexpected  moment  the  red-coats  found  him! 
He  showed  fight  and  had  to  be  shot.  The  girl  was 
carrying  her  baby.  With  the  resourcefulness  and  tender 
care  of  women,  the  ‘  Mounties  ’  contrived  a  sleigh  which 
would  hold  the  mother  and  child,  and,  drawn  by  a  team 
of  ‘huskies,’  conveyed  their  charges  some  1,000  miles 
back  to  the  safety  of  the  girl’s  home.  Such  an  adventure 
is  but  one  in  their  records.  Another,  requiring  no  less 
courage,  immortalises  two  men  of  the  force  who  so 
befooled  a  dangerous  gang  of  communists,  who  were 
responsible  for  a  rising  some  years  ago  in  Winnipeg, 
that  they  were  welcomed  into  the  most  secret  councils 
and  even  shared  in  the  concoction  of  their  revolutionary 
plans.^  Night  after  night  these  two  men,  carrying  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  attended  the  secret  meetings  of 
those  ruffians,  learnt  their  plans  and  so  contrived  that, 
by  the  time  the  signal  for  the  rising  was  given,  every 
loyal  citizen  was  in  his  appointed  place,  guarding  the 
electric  power  stations,  manning  the  street  cars,  and 
controlling  all  the  essential  services  of  the  city.  Many 
a  famous  name  is  on  the  roll-call  of  those  ‘Mounties.’ 
One  was  that  of  “  Dickens,”  a  son  of  the  great  novelist, 
who^  earned  his  own  small  literary  immortality  by 
writing  a  book  with  a  touch  of  his  great  father’s  humour 
entitled.  Seven  Years  Without  Beer.  He  made  up  for 
this  deprivation,  it  seems,  in  other  ways;  for  upon  his 
death  and  the  overhauling  of  his  quarters,  the  boards 
of  his  hut  were  found  to  conceal  unnumbered  empty 
whisky-bottles! 

^  ^  Abbreviation  for  ‘‘  the  place  where  the  man  mended  the  axle  of  his  wagon 
with  the  jaw  of  a  Moose.” 
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Another,  whose  name  I  must  not  di\'u!ge,  was  the 
Duke  of  M— ,  a  name  little  removed  from  Italian 
royalty.  Not  that  he  minded  divulging  it  himself;  for 
we  travelled  up  to  Edmonton  together,  and  the  only 
remark  I  could  get  from  him  as  he  gazed,  smiling 
vaguely  out  of  the  window,  was  what  apparently 
seemed  to  him  so  incredible  a  fact,  “Yes,  I  am  the  Duke 
ofM - !” 

These  notes  must  be  more  consecutive  ! 

After  Halifax  we  visited  New  Glasgow,  where  I  saw 
a  name  on  a  shop  window  which  I  had  alwavs  thought 
the  invention  of  a  wag,  “  Macisaacs.”  The  transport 
of  our  impedimenta  from  the  station  to  the  theatre 
looked  something  like  the  picture  opposite.  The  stage 
of  the  theatre  being  often  too  small  to  accommodate 
our  furniture,  it  had  to  be  stacked  up  outside  in  the 
snow.  (See  the  other  illustration.) 

Playing  “  the  smalls  ”  in  Canada  needs  some  heroism. 
The  accommodation  for  artists  in  the  theatres  of  these 
small  towns  is  often  a  grave  reproach  to  their  citizens. 
The  dressing-rooms  are  usually  below  the  stage, 
separated  from  each  other  by  flimsy  wooden  partitions, 
in  dose  proximity  to  the  furnace  which  heats  the  entire 
building  (sometimes  the  neighbouring  buildings  too). 
There  is  little  or  no  ventilation  and  frequently  nothing 
but  a  basin  on  a  stool  for  washing.  I  have  known  cases 
where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  expected  to  %vash 
at  the  sink.  The  first  case  of  this  kind  I  met  with  raised 
my  ire,  and  I  told  the  manager  (alas,  an  Englishman!), 
that,  until  basins  and  jugs  were  provided  for  each 
dressing-room,  the  curtain  would  not  go  up.  They 
were  provided  inside  fifteen  minutes,  and  upon  our 
departure  these  unlooked-for  luxuries  were  locked  away 
in  a  cupboard  only  to  be  brought  out  when  the  pampered 
‘ Martin-Harvey  Company’  returned  to  the  town!  To 
cover  the  long  distances  between  the  larger  towns  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  at  these  small  places,  and  it  is  such 
discomfort  and  unhealthy  conditions  which  often  deter 
good  companies  from  visiting  the  Dominion.  There  is 
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a  conviction  throughout  Canada  that  the  visits  of 
English  companies  are  essential  to  the  upholding  of 
British  traditions,  upon  the  ^  preservation  of  which 
Canada  sets  great  store.  I  pointed  out  in  an  address 
I  gave  at  Moose-Jaw  during  this  year  (1923)  how 
essential  also  it  was  that  if  they  desired  visits  from  good 
English  companies  the  reproach  which  I  have  empha¬ 
sized  should  be  removed,  not  only  for  their  credit 
as  citizens  and  in  their  interests  as  members  of  the 
Empire,  but  out  of  consideration  for  the  artists  who, 
in  every  other  way,  were  beholden  to  them  for  their 
hospitality  and  warm  welcome. 

I  have  finished  complaining.  All  other  conditions  in 
that  blessed  country  are  rose-coloured.  From  the 
moment  we  leave  English  shores  we  are  usually  taken 
in  charge  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company,  and  this 
wonderful  organisation  takes  one  from  its  steamships 
to  its  hotels,  from  its  hotels  by  its  railroad  and  its 
packet-boats  across  the  Dominion  and  home  again! 
The  tour  is  so  perfectly  organised  that  during  our  first 
visit  we  played  in  forty-one  towns,  gave  140  perform¬ 
ances  and  travelled  some  fifteen  thousand  miles  with  a 
minimum  of  fatigue.  We  always  found  this  travelling 
a  delight,  and  welcomed  the  long  thirty  hours’  journeys, 
for  these  were  frequently  our  only  intervals  of  peace. 
To  be  sure  the  longitudinal  berths  in  double  tiers  in 
the  ‘  sleepers  ’  are  not  equal  to  the  smart  little  compart¬ 
ments  one  meets  with  in  the  best  German  trains,  or 
even  in  our  own,  but  the  little  ‘drawing-rooms,’  one  of 
which  falls  to  my  share,  and  another  (in  the  car  adjoin¬ 
ing)  to  my  wife,  are  the  last  word  in  convenience. 

May  I  draw  you  a  typical  picture  of  our  travel-days 
in  Canada?  The  play  is  over,  we  have  returned  to  our 
hotel,  gathered  up  our  suit-cases,  which  hold  the 
necessities  for  a  night  journey,  and  motor  to  the  railway 
Depot.  Our  departure  will  be  often  delayed  to  enable 
the  working  staff  to  catch  it.  They  will  arrive  at  any 
time  between  i  a.m.  and  3 :  it  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  scenery  which  has  to  be  taken  down  and  transported 
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to  the  depot.  The  monstrous  locomotive,  waiting  upon 
the  track,  looms  up,  a  black  mass  against  the  purple 
night,  and  the  sky  sparkles  with  stars.  The  outline  of 
two  sleeping  cars  guides  us  to  our  quarters  for  the  night. 
Great  clouds  of  steam  belch  and  hiss  from  the  pipes 
which  will  warin  our  car  far  too  much  for  the  average 
full-blooded  Briton.  The  black  porters  with  their 
collars  turned  up,  are  waiting  on  the  track  to  help 
the  ladies  into  the  coaches.  These  porters  are  mostly 
drawn  from  Jamaica,  where  our  coloured  friends  are 
considered  the  best  mannered. 

One  of  these  was  Rutledge — a  little  story  of  him 
before  we  proceed.  A  fellow  passenger  had  procured  a 
bottle  of  whisky  which  was  suspiciously  inflammable 
when  tested  with  a  lighted  match!  A  friend  said  to 
him,  “This  will  kill  you.  Give  it  to  Rutledge.”  Later 
on,  Rutledge,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  whisky.  “  Jes’  right,  sah,” 
he  replied.  “Just  right — how?”  “Well,  sah,  ef  it  had 
been  any  better,  you  wouldn’t  have  parted  with  it.  Ef 
it  had  been  any  worse,  sah,  it  would  have  killed  me.” 

You  get  glimpses  of  other  passengers  furred  to  the 
eyes  in  shaggy  racoon  or  beaver  coats,  hurrying  across  the 
snowy  tracks  to  get  into  the  w’-armth  of  their  sleeping  cars. 
You  hurry,  like  them,  into  the  comfortable  interiors; 
your  berth,  with  snowy  sheets  and  rugs  of  old  Indian 
pattern,  looks  very  inviting.  At  least  six  pillows  w'edge 
you  in  from  any  possible  draught,  and  storm  rugs 
hung  across  the  window-s  will  keep  you  w^arm;  if  too 
warm  there  is  an  electric  fan  which  you  can  start  from 
your  bed,  and  in  the  darkness,  for  the  ‘push’  is  a  tiny 
electric  spark.  Adjoining  your  berth  is  a  small  toilet- 
room  with  every  imaginable  convenience,  even  to  a 
gadget  for  prizing  the  top  off  a  bottle  of  ginger  ale.  The 
green  curtains  concealing  the  berths  in  the  sleeper  make 
a  long  green  corridor  down  the  coach.  The  boots  of 
the  occupants  protrude  beneath.  They  may  have  feet 
in  them,  so  tread  cautiously !  These  belong  to  the  ladies 
wEo  are  performing  elaborate  acrobatic  feats  in  trying 
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to  undress  in  a  sitting  position.  At  the  end  of  the  coach 
there  is  a  large  smoking  conapartment  where  the  men 
of  the  Company  will  be  smoking  a  last  pipe,  or  perhaps 
they  will  be  in  the  observation  car  at  the  end  of  the  train 
while  their  berths  are  being  made  up.  The  observation 
car  is  a  long  coach  with  deep  leather  chairs,  where  you 
can  read  the  last  Punch  or  Graphic,  as  well  as  the 
Canadian,  French,  or  American  illustrated  journals, 
write  a  letter  or  telegram,  open  the  glass  doors  of  a 
library  and  get  a  book,  or  clip  ear-phones  on  your 
head  and  “listen  in.”  Outside  is  a  small  platform  on 
which  you  can  sit  in  the  daytime  and  enjoy  the  scenery. 
In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  there  will  be  some 
nasty  jars  as  the  covered  trucks  holding  our  scenery, 
etc.,  are  coupled  up  with  our  coaches.  The  locomotive 
will  give  out  a  low,  hoarse  but  musical  whistle,  which 
floats  across  the  illimitable  sea  of  snow;  a  bell  will  sing 
out  its  warning  as  the  train  moves  out  of  the  depot, 
and  we  are  off.  The  train  bearing  the  snoring  company, 
the  dog-weary  staff,  the  scenery,  the  furniture,  the 
electrical  apparatus,  and  the  costumes  in  their  hundred 
baskets,  will  wend  its  way  across  the  moonlit,  endless 
prairies,  through  the  indescribable  Rocky  Mountains, 
or  sway  round  the  jagged  corners  of  Lake  Superior.  In 
the  morning,  refreshed  or  shattered,  according  to  luck, 
your  temperament,  and  the  conditions  of  the  permanent 
way — you  traverse  the  chain  of  sleepers  till  you  reach 
the  dining  car.  Here,  if  you  have  been  shattered,  the 
sight  will  refresh  you.  A  line  of  stewards  in  spotless 
white,  drawn  up  with  military  precision,  awaits  you. 
The  Captain  will  bow  you  to  your  table,  always,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  country,  shamefully  reckless  in  its 
dazzling  napery,  and  then,  after  a  hungry  wait,  you  will 
have  the  best  cooked  breakfast  in  the  world.  Meantime, 
you  can  enjoy  views  of  the  country  through  which  you 
are  speeding. 

You  will  pass  tiny  townships  where  to  the  honour  of 
God  the  R.C.  Church  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
Church  of  England.  These  often  will  be  little  more 
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than  shacks  to  hold  a  congregation  of  a  dozen  or  so — 
with  lancet-shaped  windows  however,  to  give  a  loving 
ecclesiastical  touch;  sometimes  the  churches  are  too 
diminutive  to  bear  the  weight  of  their  own  church  bell, 
which  will  then  be  hung  from  a  trestle  on  the  ground. 
The  faithful  must  attend  their  services — week-dav  or 
Sunday — w'hen  the  priest  or  clergA'man  can  visit  them 
on  his  rounds,  for  his  parish  will  often  measure  hundreds 
of  miles  in  area.  The  parish  of  my  friend  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  Haseii,  in  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Kindersly,  is 
1,746  miles  in  extent.  To  visit  his  flock  he  will  drive 
his  own  little  car,  sleep  in  it  at  night,  and  make  his  own 
breakfast  in  it  in  the  morning.  God  will  surely  bless 
those  selfless  fellows — often  from  the  Universities, — who 
will  perhaps  be  called,  after  tw-enty  years  of  such  sendee, 
to  tend  a  flock  in  Whitechapel,  and  will  leave  their 
wide  and  sky-roofed  parishes  with  a  pang.  I  heard  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  had  devoted  so  many  years 
of  his  life  to  the  Indians,  that  he  had  forgotten  his  own 
language.  The  remoteness  and  loneliness  of  the  small 
farms  dotted  about  these  prairie  lands  have  caused 
some  grim  tragedies.  A  story  was  told  me  some  years 
ago  of  a  strange  spectacle  which  w^as  view'ed  through 
the  windows  of  a  lonely  shack,  w-here  dwelt  a  young 
English  settler,  who  had  become  well-nigh  insane  with 
the  months  of  winter  solitude.  He  had  put  on  his 
evening  clothes  and  approached  a  large  bolster  he  had 
set  up  on  a  chair.  Gravely  he  asked  the  bolster  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  dance,  and  then  clasping  it  in  his  arms,  he 
waltzed  about  the  floor. 

Happily  the  motor  and  the  wireless  have  now-  robbed 
the  loneliness  of  such  terrors. 

Your  omelet  having  arrived,  you  will  divide  your 
attention  betw-een  it  and  the  sights  out  of  window. 
Here  are  some  notes  I  made  on  the  back  of  my  break¬ 
fast  menu.  “A  trapper  voith  his  team,  of  huskies  isaz-es 
to  us.  A  little  settlejneut  of  shacks,  log-built;  a  group 
struggling  up  the  rise  in  their  snow-shoes  ;  a  man  with  his 
snow-shoes  slung  over  one  shoulder  and  a  gun  over  the 
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Other  ;  the  foot-prints  of  animals  prowling  over  the  pure 
snow  ;  the  little  hut  of  the  section-man  half  buried  in  it.” 
These  “section-men”  have  your  lives  in  their  hands. 
Over  the  whole  railway  system  there  are  two  every 
seven  miles  (two  for  company).  They  are  men  picked 
for  intelligence  and  sobriety.  Their  duty  is  to  patrol 
their  seven  miles,  see  that  the  line  is  repaired  where 
necessary,  and  report  by  telephone  landslides,  snow- 
slides,  damaged  bridge  foundations,  swollen  or  con¬ 
tracted  rails — all  the  causes  of  danger.  You  may  snooze 
in  your  cosy  berth  in  safety  while  you  cross  bridges 
over  chasms  which  would  make  your  scalp  creep  if  you 
looked  down  upon  them,  swing  round  curves  with  the 
roaring  Frazer  River  below,  strain  up  gradients  which 
have  conquered  the  Rockies  and  skim  along  a  perilous 
ledge  of  rubble  with  the  desolate  Thompson  River  below 
your  foot-board — for  the  section-man  has  you  in  his 
care ! 

There  is  one  stretch  of  line  where  the  C.P.R.  runs 
side  by  side  with  the  Canadian  National  Railway.  Here 
the  temptation  to  race — strictly  prohibited — is  irresist¬ 
ible.  The  late  President  of  the  C.P.R.,  Lord  Shaughnessy, 
warned  an  old  and  trusted  driver  against  yielding  to 
the  temptation.  Said  he :  “  Duffy,  you  know  racing  is 
absolutely  forbidden.  If  you  race.  I’ll  sack  you,  but  I’ll 
give  you  a  hundred  dollars  every  time  you  beat  the 
C.N.R.” 

After  breakfast,  I  pay  a  visit  to  my  wife  in  her  drawing¬ 
room  and  discuss  future  plays  and  plans,  sometimes 
even  rehearse  a  scene,  or,  putting  on  our  fur  coats,  we 
will  sit  outside  on  the  platform  of  the  observation-car 
and  enjoy  the  scenery. 

Thus  we  make  our  way  towards  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver. 
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British  Columbia  and  the  Chinaman.  Flotsam  and  Jetsam  on  the  Pacific 
verge.  Russian  Refugees.  The  late  Tsar’s  Colonel-in- Chief.  His  Chaplain. 
Andreyev’s  S.O'.S.  His  niece.  Prince  Volkonski:  his  incredible  escape. 
Story  of  his  diamond  ‘The  Northern  Stark  The  Sarcees.  Brother  Big 
Plume.  Sarcee  Braves  and  CEdiptis.  Am  made  a  Chief  of  the  Tribe.  Visit 
to  the  Reservation.  Chief  Big  Plume’s  letter  to  His  hfajesty.  Other 
famous  Sarcee  Chiefs.  Large  receipts.  Canada  and  England.  Late  Prime 
Minister’s  tribute.  Stephen  Leacock.  Operation  in  Toronto.  The 
Hon.  Dr.  Herbert  Bruce. 

What  a  change!  We  have  passed  the  ocean- wide 
prairies  in  their  shroud  of  snow  and  here  we  drop  down 
into  a  new  world.  The  wall-flowers  and  all  the  old 
English  blossoms  will  be  opening.  It  will  probably  be 
raining,  the  grass  will  be  verdant,  the  air  will  be  as 
languorous  as  at  Maidenhead — ^}’et  we  shall  be  aware 
of  the  proximity  of  the  Far  East!  The  suburban  villas 
have  often  a  touch  of  Chinese  architecture.  There  will 
be  a  Chinaman  in  the  garden,  another  waiting  at  table — 
sometimes  the  same  one,  for  these  Chinese  servants 
are  incomparably  versatile ;  one  man  will  sometimes  run 
the  entire  house,  and  produce  perfect  vegetables  as  if 
by  magic  from  the  garden.  They  are  mysterious  crea¬ 
tures.  They  are  organised  in  a  furtive  but  perfectly 
efficient  manner  by  some  strange  and  secret  society. 
Your  trusted  servant  may  suddenly  disappear  without 
leave  or  warning  but  his  place  will  be  taken  by  another 
who,  in  some  mysterious  way,  will  know  all  your 
requirements!  The  first  may  have  gone  for  a  visit  to 
his  native  land.  He  may  come  back  again  and  carry  on; 
or  he  may  not.  They  do  not  bring  their  wives  to  the 
land  of  the  Foreign  Devil,  and  continence  must  be  a 
problem. 
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The  servant  of  a  Vancouver  friend  announced  to  his 
master  one  morning  with  great  glee  that  he  was  now 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  baby-boy  in  far-away  China. 
“But,”  said  his  master,  “let  me  see,  Charlie,  it’s  four 
years  since  you  were  home!”  “Es,  sir,”  he  replied, 
“but  I  have  good  brother^  there.” 

What  sad  flotsam  and  jetsam  have  collected  on  this 
far  Pacific  verge :  always  following  that  will  o’  the  wisp 
which  beckons  them  Westward  and  ever  Westward  till 
they  can  go  no  further  and  then  drift  in  and  out  with 
the  tide  of  fortune. 

On  one  of  our  tours  it  was  necessary  to  sign  on 
additional  actors  for  the  plays  we  should  present  on 
our  return  journey  East.  I  was  assured  I  should  find 
recruits  in  Vancouver,  and  so  I  did.  One  was  discovered 
to  be  a  waiter  in  a  city  restaurant,  and  another  was 
washing  the  dishes  in  a  small  eating-house,  a  third,  a 
very  gallant  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  everything 
everywhere  under  the  sun  and  had  even  supported 
Forbes-Robertson  in  his  day,  was  just  marking  time 
till  something  turned  up.  He  was  a  charming  and 
delightful  companion  and  might  have  rivalled  Trader 
Horne  with  his  yarns.  He  stayed  with  me  till  we  reached 
Montreal.  Then  the  West  whispered,  the  old  wander¬ 
lust  overcame  him,  and  he  drifted  back — ^this  time,  I 
think,  to  a  lumber-camp. 

The  dish-washer  was  the  son  of  a  well-known 
physician  in  Manchester.  He  was  required  to  play  one 
of  the  swash-bucklers  in  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams. 
We  rehearsed  in  the  wonderful  Indian  saloon  at  the 
Vancouver  Hotel;  a  room  decorated  in  the  style  of  the 
Blackfoot  Indians  and  hung  round  with  magnificent 
hunting  trophies  from  Vancouver  Island.  I  could  make 
nothing  of  my  recruit.  His  incapacity  held  us  up  for 
weary  hours.  At  last  I  exploded  and  from  that  moment 
he  was  inarticulate.  One  of  my  company  whispered  to 
me:  “Be  as  gentle  as  you  can,  guv’nor.  He  was  blown 
up  by  a  mine  in  the  War,  and  was  buried  for  four 

^  He  will  pronounce  it  “blother.” 
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days!”  “Good  God,”  I  said,  “why  didn’t  someone 
tell  me  ?  Poor  devil  i  ”  I  left  him  alone  after  this,  and 
he  sank  into  his  part  with  a  quaint  humour,  which  was 
all  his  own  and  quite  ridiculous,  quite  ill-placed  and 
useless  but  so  arresting  that  I  was  sometimes  in  danger 
of  breaking  down  with  laughter  at  him.  But  with  me 
he  never  recovered  his  speech.  He  was  quite  a  garrulous 
fellow  among  his  friends  in  the  dressing-room  or  waiting 
at  rehearsal,  but,  if  I  spoke  to  him;  his  eyes  became 
round  and  fixed,  his  mouth  fell  open  and  his  tongue 
lolled  inarticulate.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the 
Dominion,  he  turned  up,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a 
clerk  in  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  1  ^  His  old  hankering 
after  the  footlights  was  apparently  irresistible,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  sit  on  as  one  of  the  Jury-  in  the  Tribunal 
scene  of  The  Only  Way.  Here  he  had  to  shout  with 
the  rest,  but  if,  during  the  pleadings  of  Carton  to  the 
Jury,  I  dared  to  look  at  him,  his  old  terror  returned, 
every  sound  vanished  from  his  lips,  and  the  super¬ 
master,  convinced  at  last  of  his  total  incapacity,  degraded 
him  to  the  back  seats  of  the  jury-box. 

Of  course,  after  the  Russian  revolution,  the  w’hole 
Pacific  coast  w'as  littered  with  desolate  refugees  from 
that  unhappy  country.  Vancouver  w'as  full  of  them. 
The  Colonel  of  the  Tsar’s  bodyguard  was  merely  a 
workman  helping  in  the  demolition  of  the  old  Hudson’s 
Bay  Store  on  Granville  Street.  His  Imperial  Majesty’s 
own  chaplain  was  administering  the  sacraments  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  an  empty  room  not  far  off 
and  was  grateful  for  some  humble  occupation  in  the 
city.  The  niece  of  Andreyev — of  Andreyev!  that  great 
genius  who,  in  his  “S.O.S.  to  Europe”  addressed 
his  heartbreaking  and  despairing  ciy^  for  succour  as  all 
the  glory  that  w'as  Russia  fell  in  a  shattering  mass 
of  torture  and  massacre, — ^yes,  his  niece,  on  her  knees 
in  gratitude  for  her  escape  from  the  horrors  of  the 
revolution,  was  working  in  an  obscure  restaurant. 
And  Prince  Volkonski,  of  whom  we  w-ere  to  see  a 
great  deal  aftenvards,  was  haunting  afternoon  tea- 
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parties  for  the  bread  and  butter  he  could  unnoticed 
consume. 

The  story  of  his  escape  from  Russia  in  company  with 
Prince  Murat  and  the  Vicomte  de  Lori,  his  wanderings 
in  Mongolia,  Tibet,  Siam,  China  and  India,  Burmah 
and  Australia,  before  he  reached  Canada,  would  rival 
the  adventures  of  Count  Luckner  (whose  tragic  death 
has  just  reached  our  ears — ^August,  1932).  He  had  been 
in  turn  insurance  agent,  bill  poster,  waiter  and  actor. 
When  my  wife  and  I  met  him  he  was  trying  to  teach 
the  youngsters  of  Vancouver  the  elegant  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  fencing— with  scant  encouragement.  He  thought 
that  if  I  would  visit  his  salle  d’armes  and  allow  myself 
to  be  photographed  for  a  picture-paper  in  the  midst 
of  a  bout  with  him,  it  might  help.  This  I  was  delighted 
to  do,  and  found  myself  credited  by  the  newspaper 
with  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  swordsman  in 
Europe!  The  youth  of  the  city,  however,  were  unim¬ 
pressed,  and  the  school  was  shortly  afterwards  closed. 

A  faithful  servant — at  the  peril  of  his  life — had 
managed  to  extract  a  diamond  collar  from  the  store  of 
jewels  his  parents  had  had  the  forethought  to  bury  in 
the  grounds  of  their  estate.  The  necklace  or  collar  in 
question  had  been  presented  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Russia  to  the  Princess  of  Wurtemburg.  This  lady 
was  so  violent  an  opponent  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  that 
she  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Black  Wurtemburg 
Hussars.  On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  with  Napoleon 
she  was  married  to  Admiral  Prince  Volkonski,  a  great, 
great  grandfather  of  our  friend  and,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  Victory  celebration  held  at  the  Imperial  Court,  the 
Empress  presented  her  with  this  jewel  in  recognition 
of  her  valour,  and  as  a  wedding  gift.  On  the  proceeds 
of  it  Prince  Volkonski  had  hoped  to  live;  but  no  one 
could  be  found  to  buy  it;  the  less  so  as  the  centre 
diamond  was  a  well-known  gem  called  the  “Northern 
Star,”  and  no  purchaser  was  wealthy  enough  nor  even 
adventurous  enough  to  acquire  such  a  notorious  jewel 
at  a  nominal  price.  My  wife  exerted  all  her  influence 
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to  help  him  find  an  honest  purchaser:  I  believe  he 
ultimately  sold  it  for  some  absurdly  small  sum.  A  pear- 
shaped  pearl  originally  hung  from  the  centre  of  the 
collar.  This  Prince  Volkonski  detached  and  begged  my 
wife  to  accept  as  a  souvenir  of  his  gratitude  for  her  help. 

Of  course,  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  Canada  alone. 
What  am  I  to  do?  I  am  limited  to  a  beggarly  150,000 
W'ords.  My  publisher,  pulling  a  long  face,  %vill  be 
crying:  “What!  will  the  words  stretch  out  till  the  crack 
of  doom!”  But  I  must  insist  upon  some  extension! 
I  have  not  written  a  word  about  our  plays  or  our 
audiences.  And  before  I  do  so,  I  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  my  brother  chief.  Big  Plume,  and  his  Sarcee 
Indians.  When  I  was  playing  CEdipus  in  Calgar}-,_  I  be¬ 
thought  me  of  that  Sarcee  reservation  about  sixteen 
miles  away,  and  wondered  whether  we  could  have  the 
chief  and  the  leaders  of  the  tribe  over  to  see  the  great 
Greek  tragedy.^ 

All  was  spe’edily  arranged  with  their  pperintendent, 
Dr.  Murray,  and’it  was  a  memorable  sight  to  see  Big 
Plume  and  his  chiefs  in  their  great  blankets,  sitting 
immovable  in  the  boxes  of  the  theatre.  Never  a  muscle 
moved.  Never  a  word  escaped  their  lips.  Who  can 
tell  what  they  thought?  But  the  oratory  had  impressed 
them,  it  seems,  for  Big  Plume  forthwith  announced 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  his  people  that  I  should  be 
made  a  Chief  of  the  Tribe  with  the  title  of  ‘  Ta-dicaszi.’ 
The  name  is  quite  beyond  any  European  tongue  to 


^Inducing  some  of  the  local  managers  to  accept  CEdJpiLS  as  part  of^my 
programme  was  not  always  an  easy  task.  One,  who  must  De  nameless,  desired 
some  particulars  from  a  lady-agent  in  advance ,  who  had  seen  ^  the  iii 

Toronto,  before  he  would  book  it.  “  Tell  me/’  he  said, what  is  this  ‘  O-de-i-pus 
that  fellow  Harwy  wants  to  bring  along?”  The  lady  explained  that  it  was 
the  story  of  a  man  who  had  killed  his  father  and  married  his  mother.  “That 
w^on’t  suit  our  people,”  he  said.  “The  Watch  Committee  will  close  me  up!” 
The  lady  tried  to  explain  this  aw^ay,  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved.  “Well, 
look  here,”  she  said,  “you  know  Mutt  and  Jeff?  Well,  it’s  just  Mutt  and 
Jeff  in  Greek.”  “Mutt  and  Jeff  will  suit  our  audierxes,”  he  said.  “Let  him 
bring  it  along.”  Which  remands  me  of  a  little  story  Cochran  told  me  of  our 
friend  Shubert,  w'ho  saw^  (Edipus  at  Co  vent  Garden.  He  was  standing  with 
Cochran  in  the  lobby  of  the  Opera  House  discussing  the  play  s  chance  of 
success  in  Isew  York.  “W'ell,”  he  finaliy  said,  IMartin-Harvey  to  cpme 

along  to  supper  at  the  Savoy,  and  tell  Mm  to  bring  the  author  with  him. 
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pronounce.  So  I  hasten  to  add  that  being  interpreted 
it  means  “Red  Feather.”  The  title  had  been  borne  by 
a  celebrated  orator  of  the  tribe  and  it  was  revived  in 
my  favour.  I  believe  that,  at  that  time,  I  was  the  only 
actor  who  had  had  the  honour  of  being  made  the  Chief  of 
a  Red  Indian  Tribe,  since  Edmund  Kean  was  created  a 
Huron  Chief.  Among  other  distinguished  men  whom 
the  Sarcees  have  honoured  in  this  way  are  the  Chief 
Scout,  Lord  Baden-Powell  (whose  gift  of  a  spear  to 
Chief  Big  Plume  hangs  in  his  quarters  side  by  side  with 
the  sword  of  ‘  (Edipus  ’  which  I  presented  to  him).  Lord 
Burnham  and,  of  course,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
whose  ranch  is  only  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Sarcee 
Reservation.  Since  that  (Edipus  night  we  have  always 
received  a  visit  from  Big  Plume  and  a  group  of  his  people 
to  see  our  plays  at  Calgary.  At  our  last  visit  there,  the 
Chief  handed  me  a  letter,  which  he  begged  might  be 
offered  to  His  Majesty,  bearing  the  assurance  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  the  expression  of  their  pride 
in  the  fact  that,  though  they,  in  common  with  others  of 
his  subjects,  were  feeling  the  depression,  they  had  borne 
their  own  difficulties  without  seeking  any  help.  This 
“rather  touching  message”  as  Sir  Clive  Wigram  des¬ 
cribed  it,  I  am  happy  to  say  reached  His  Majesty 
through  the  appropriate  hands  of  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  Lord  Bessborough. 

Our  audiences?  What  shall  I  say  that  I  have  not 
said  to  them  a  thousand  times?  For  a  speech  is 
demanded  after  every  performance  and  though  the 
matter  of  it  is  always  much  the  same,  circumstances 
help  me  to  vary  the  form.  They  have  always  encour¬ 
aged  us,  by  their  discriminating  support,  to  give  them 
of  our  best.  With  the  exception  of  Henry  V,  all  our 
Shakespearean  plays  we  have  taken  there,  Hamlet, 
Richard  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  We  have  taken 
them  (Edipus,  Via  Crucis,  The  Burgomaster  of  Stile- 
monde,  Scaramouche,  The  King’s  Messenger,  Rosemary, 
The  Lyons  Mail  and  The  Bells,  besides  most  of  our  old 
popular  pieces.  The  Only  Way,  A  Cigarette  Maker’s 
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at  being  interpreted 
:  had  been  borne  by 
.d  it  was  revived  in 
lime,  I  was  the  only 
ng  made  the  Chief  of 
Kean  was  created  a 
iguished  men  whom 
s  way  are  the  Chief 
:  gift  of  a  spear  to 
ers  side  by  side  with 
sented  to  him),  Lord 
'he  Prince  of  Wales, 
iles  from  the  Sarcee 
ight  we  have  always 
a  group  of  his  people 
r  last  visit  there,  the 
he  begged  might  he 
le  assurance  of  their 
ession  of  their  pride 
umon  with  others  of 
ssion,  they  had  borne 
dng  any  help.  This 
Clive  Wigram  des- 
eached  His  Majesty 
le  Governor-General 

say  that  I  have  not 
?  For  a  speech  is 
Lce  and  though  the 
same,  circumstances 
have  always  encour- 
upport,  to  give  them 
of  Henry  V,  all  our 
iken  there,  Hamlet, 
irew.  We  have  taken 
burgomaster  of  Stile- 
Messenger,  Rosemary, 
sides  most  of  our  old 
A  Cigarette  Maker's 
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Romance  and  David  Garrick.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
to  New  York  with  CEdipus,  we  took  no  less  than  seven 
other  productions,  which  we  staged  with  precisely  the 
same  completeness  as  in  London.  This  was  in  1924. 
Economic  conditions  for  the  moment  make  such  extra¬ 
vagance  impossible.  Even  then  I  doubt  whether  one 
out  of  a  hundred  in  the  audience  realised  the  organisa¬ 
tion  necessar}'  to  set  before  them  such  elaborate  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  average  mental  attitude  was  probably  that 
expressed  by  a  well-known  man  I  met  at  a  club  luncheon 
in  Winnipeg,  who  had  seen  Richard  III  the  night  before. 
He  had  been  mildly  interested  in  the  armour,  weapons 
and  ceremonial  costumes  and  said;  “I  suppose  you 
pick  up  these  things  in  the  towns  you  go  to  ?  ”  !  !  It  was 
some  time  before  I  could  put  m^r  thoughts,  quite  para¬ 
lysed  for  the  moment,  into  words.  I  then  tried  to  make 
him  understand  the  months  of  patient  expert  research, 
not  to  mention  capital,  which  had  been  expended  on 
the  effects  which  he  so  lightly  accounted  for.  I  found 
the  other  men  present  quite  astonished  at  my  revela¬ 
tions.  One  of  them,  the  proprietor  of  their  leading  paper, 
said:  “This  ought  to  be  understood.  Why  don’t  you 
write  an  article  embodying  what  you  have  told  us,  and 
I’ll  publish  it.”  After  all,  one  goes  to  these  lengths 
in  production  xtrj  largely  for  one’s  own  satisfaction — 
ahvays  striving  after  perfection — and  one  can  scarcely 
blame  the  man  in  the  street  if  he  fails  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  Mayor  in  Richard  III,  for 
instance,  is  carrying  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  cr}'stai 
mace  used  by  him  at  important  functions! 

The  final  result  in  those  days  was  wonderful.  The 
Only  Way  played  to  its  record  house  at  Edmonton, 
with  $2,943.  Cigarette  Maker’s  Romance  at 

Vancouver,  with  $2,970;  The  Burgomaster,  $2,939, 
and  Hamlet,  at  the  same  theatre,  $2,503, — probably 
the  largest  house  Hamlet  had  ever  attracted.  Those 
days  are  gone.  Financial  stringency  compels  people 
to  content  themselves  for  the  time  being  with  the 
achievements  of  the  can.  Canned  acting,  canned 
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sustenance,  canned  music.  For  the  average  man 
this  suffices — productive  though  it  be  of  a  C3  race 
mentally  and  physically.  I  should  philosophise,  but  i 
know  my  publisher  will  have  a  fit !  We  cannot  wonder 
if  the  great  public  who,  like  myself,  can  be  stirred 
emotionally  by  a  fine  “talkie”  and  can  have  their 
ears  and  eyes  gratified  for  a  shilling  will  hesitate  before 
spending  five  in  a  theatre.  All  the  same,  we  still  have 
our  faithful  public  in  the  Dominion.  Never  has  their 
affection  been  more  emphatically  expressed  than  on  our 
last  visit  with  The  King’s  Messenger  in  1932.  Of  the 
deep-seated  loyalty  of  Canada  to  the  Mother  Country 
I  have  already  written.  This  loyalty,  however,  must 
be  reciprocated  if  it  is  to  function ;  and  we  are  still  too 
insular.  England  knows  too  little  of  her  daughters. 
We  do  not  visit  them  enough  and  in  consequence  do 
not  send  our  money  to  them  for  their  industries. 
Canada,  like  the  practical-minded  daughter  of  a  prac¬ 
tical-minded  mother,  wants  the  sentiment  which  exists 
translated  into  acts.  In  a  word,  I  think  Canada  would 
be  happier  if  she  saw  a  few  more  keen  Englishmen 
pushing  their  wares  in  the  Dominion,  and  not  leaving 
her  territory  to  the  altogether  praiseworthy,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  welcome,  enterprise  of  the  pushing  Yankee. 
Canada  opens  her  arms  wide  to  England,  and  keeps 
them  open  for  us.  She  wants  her  ancient  British  tra¬ 
ditions  (for  which  their  forbears,  as  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  sacrificed  so  much)  kept  alive  by  art,  by 
journalism  and  by  the  ties  which  clean-run  industry  can 
forge.  The  help  that  our  own  visits  to  the  Dominion 
have  given  in  this  direction  were  so  handsomely  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  when  he 
was  Prime  Minister,  that  I  quote  his  words  with  pride. 
“  I  really  would  like  you  to  feel  that  Canada  is  conscious 
of  her  great  debt  to  you,  and  that  our  people  will  long 
remember  your  different  tours  of  the  Dominion  and 
what  they  have  meant  in  the  way  of  larger  outlook 
and  inspiration.” 

This,  in  his  own  courteous  phrases,  puts  into  words 
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what  my  wife  and  I  and  all  our  company  have  always 
felt  in  Canada.  We  look  back  with  an  affectionate 
emotion  which  nothing  will  change,  to  the  many  friend¬ 
ships  we  have  made  there.  We  recall  their  boundless 
hospitality,  that  peculiar  gift  of  cordiality  which  places 
you  at  once  upon  a  footing  of  frank  friendliness;  the 
open,  unself-conscious  charm  of  their  women.  What 
memorable  luncheon  parties,  enlivened  by  the  wit  of 
Chief  Justice  Greenshields,  have  we  not  enjoyed  at  the 
house  of  Lady  Drummond,  whose  work  for  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  we  all  remember,  and  whose  husband.  Sir 
George,  gathered  around  him  such  a  fine  collection  of 
pictures  by  Turner,  Franz  Hals,  Matthew  Maris, 
Rousseau,  and  Mauve!  Can  we  forget  that  humorist 
of  the  world  Stephen  Leacock?  I  see  him  again  as  he 
rushed  up  on  to  the  stage  after  the  first  act  of  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,  his  tousled  hair  awr}', 
striding  up  and  down  the  boards  with  his  countryman’s 
gait,  shouting:  “My  boy,  this  is  great!”  Again  I  see 
him,  so  often  as  our  host,  rattling  on  with  his  own 
infectious  laughter  from  one  humorous  description  to 
another,  and  in  the  same  mood  of  contagious  and  effort¬ 
less  merriment  which  leads  us  on  in  his  ‘Nonsense 
Novels.’  How  can  we  repay  the  affectionate  welcome 
w'e  have  ahvays  received  from  that  tender  surgeon 
and  dear  friend.  Dr.  Arthur  Lynch,  of  Saskatoon?  In 
every  city  of  the  Dominion  you  will  find  one  of  his 
lovely  Irish  sisters. 

The  thought  of  Toronto  brings  with  it  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  two  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  m3"  life. 
The  first,  when  I  lay  in  Wellesley  Hospital  with  blood 
poisoning  and  my  wife  w"as  w"aiting  on  the  telephone  to 
know  if  I  should  have  to  lose  my  leg ;  and  seven  years  after- 
W'ards  w"hen  adhesions,  w"hich  had  formed  after  an  old 
operation,  caught  hold  of  and  strangled  m3"  ‘  innards  ’  and 
only  the  skill  of  Dr.  Herbert  Bruce*  snatched  me  from 
a  comparativeh"  early  grave. 

*  Now  installed  in  Government  House  as  the  Lieutenant-Go vemor  of  the 
Pro\ince  of  Ontario. 
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We  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  the  Dominion  so 
frequently — ^fourteen  times  in  all — that  now  we  can 
number  among  our  friends  the  officers  and  the  stewards 
of  the  liners,  the  crews  of  the  ‘  diners  ’  and  the  managers 
and  chamber-maids  of  the  hotels,  thinking  no  more  of 
our  six  or  seven  thousand  miles’  travelling  than  as  of  a 
pleasant  winter  pilgrimage,  and  of  the  Atlantic  no  more 
than  as  of  a  ferry. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

war! 


June  and  July:  visit  to  IMimich  to  view  Hoffmannstanl’s  j€denns?tn. 
Arrangements  to  transport  the  production  to  Lcncon.  Covent  Garden 
Opera  House  approached.  Dr.  Ethel  Smynh’s  mysterious  wuming. 
Flight  of  Germans  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  British  Xa\y’s  disappearar.ee 
into  the  unknown.  Is  it  Der  Tag?  The  Sarajevo  ^pretext.  “The  Scrap 
of  Paperd’  “To  fight  or  not  to  fight.’*  Humiliating  procrastmaticn. 
“We  are  in.”  Ominous  phenomena  over  French  coast.  August  4th:  War 
and  a  marriage.  “To  act  or  not  to  act.”  Loyal  support  from^Company. 
Kitchener’s  fost  hundred  thousand.  War  Lectures,  Honours  for  recruit¬ 
ing.  The  Legion  of  Frontiersmen.  The  Kaiser  as  a  youth,  and  his 
gardener.  The  Prince  Imperiars  “wovmdes”.  hly  wife’s  w’ork^  for 
Lord  Roberts’  Workshops  and  motor  ambulances  for  the  Front.  Touching 
gifts  of  the  humble,  “hirs,  hlartin-Harvey”  kept  busy  in  the  streets  o* 
nights.  ‘  Bunty  ’  gives  her  life  for  her  country.  !vly  wife’s  '  Seaside  Cottage 
for  Nurses*  opened  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice:  visited  by  Her  IMajesty 
The  Queen.  “Bunny!”  Erskine  House  Hospital  inaugurated  ov  my 
wife.  She  visits  the  front  and  receives  1914  Star,  Overseas,  Red^  Cross, 
1918  and  Victor}^  Medals,  the  latter  with  Palm,  for  services  during  the 
War  and  is  ‘Mentioned  in  Despatches.’  Concerts  at  hospitals  and  work 
for  the  Y.M.C.A.  Rutland  Barrington  and  the  wounded  Tommies.  John 
Kurkamp  is  suspected  of  sp}dng:  awkward  rei’elations.  Shadowed  by 
police  during  illness.  His  death.  His  devotion  to  my  interests.  Food 
difficulty.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton’s  help.  *  Grace  ’  before  meals  by  Bishop 
Dunn.  Alotoring  prohibited.  Stephen  Phillips  and  Armageddon.  Sir 
Charles  Wymdham’s  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph :  my  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

We  closed  our  first  Canadian  tour  at  Quebec  on  IMay 
20th,  1914.  Events  seemed  to  crowd  upon  each  other 
in  the  next  three  months.  We  were  all  rushing  blindly 
towards  the  great  catastrophe. 

My  wife,  in  charge  of  my  company,  sailed  for 
home  by  the  newly-commissioned  Allan  Liner 
Calgarian. 

I  went  down  to  New  York  with  John  to  inspect 
theatres  possible  for  staging  CEdipus,  which  I  hoped  to 
take  over  the  following  autumn. 

The  Empress  of  Ireland,  which  sailed  from  Canada 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Calgarian,  was  sunk 
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in  collision  during  a  fog  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Rive 
and  dear,  gifted  Laurence  Irving  with  his  wife,  wen 
down. 

No  knowledge  of  the  disaster  was  allowed  to  reach  th 
passengers  of  the  Calgarian,  and  their  first  news  c 
that  tragic  event  was  learned  as  they  landed  at  Liver 
pool.  Our  little  daughter,  who  came  down  to  meet  he 
mother,  had  had  a  terrible  shock  when  she  read,  upo 
a  newspaper  placard,  the  grim  caption,  “Atlantic  line 
lost.  Famous  actor  and  his  wife  among  the  missing.” 

On  my  return  I  started  almost  immediately^' fo 
Germany  to  see  a  production  of  Hoffmanstahl’ 
Jedermann  (Everyman).  My  old  musical  director,  Baroi 
Clemens  von  Franckenstein  (brother  of  His  Excellenc 
the  present  Austrian  Minister)  who  had  arranged  th 
music  for  my  production  of  The  Corsican  Brothers  an( 
had  now  become  General  Intendant  of  the  Imperia 
Theatres  in  Munich,  was  anxious  that  I  should  see  thi 
Mystery  Play  with  a  view  to  production  in  London,  ani 
was  kind  enough  to  have  it  specially  staged  for  one  nigh 
in  the  Bavarian  Capital  so  that  I  might  see  it.  I  thei 
suggested  to  von  Franckenstein  that  if  the  King  o 
Bavaria  would  consent,  I  would  take  the  whole  pro 
duction  as  it  stood,  to  London.  Von  Franckensteii 
kindly  presented  my  proposal  to  His  Majesty,  to  whicl 
the  latter  very  graciously  consented,  and  I  at  onci 
approached  my  old  friend,  Rendell,  the  lessee  o: 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House,  with  regard  to  its  prO' 
duction  there  in  the  new  year.  Within  eight  weeks,  thf 
Bavarians,  with  whom  we  had  no  shadow  of  a  quarrel 
and  ourselves,  were  cutting  each  other’s  throats! 

We  had  met  with  nothing  but  kindness  in  Munich 
though  the  behaviour  of  the  military  ‘junkers’  in  Berlir 
had  created  an  itching  in  the  toe,  and  one  felt  in  the 
air  an  hostility  which  no-one  troubled  to  disguise.  But 
in  Bavaria,  only  one  little  cloud  appeared  on  the  happj 
occasion  when  John  Kurkamp  and  I  were  dining  wit! 
Von  Franckenstein,  his  very  pretty  Scotch  wife  (whore 
he  had  married  while  a  member  of  my  company)  and 
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Dr.  Ethel  Smythe,  who  was  also  of  the  party.  The 
Doctor  certainly  had  not  spared  the  expression  of  her 
scorn  for  English  music  and  musicians.  I  was  pricked 
to  their  defence,  and  the  atmosphere  at  the  table  became 
somewhat  electric.  There  seemed  something  more 
behind  it  than  the  Doctor’s  scorn  of  our  music.  We 
separated  at  the  door  of  the  restaurant  and  proceeded 
to  our  respective  taxis,  but  the  Doctor  could  not  resist 
a  parting  shot.  She  ran  after  me  and  said:  “Yes — and 

I’ll  tell  you  another  thing - ”  The  presence  of  von 

Franckenstein,  who  had  followed  her,  seemed  to  have  a 
restraining  effect,  for  she  turned  back  suddenly  and 
never  concluded  her  sentence. 

What  was  the  prediction  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  do 
you  think? 


Towards  the  end  of  July,  there  is  a  sudden  and 
unaccountable  exodus  of  Germans  from  our  country. 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  we  are  spending  the  summer 
in  the  little  cottage  which  I  have  given  to  mv  wife, 
school  girls,  families,  tourists,  holiday-makers  crowd 
vociferously  aw'av,  as  if  moved  bv  a  common  inspiration. 

Strange ! 

About  the  same  time,  we  see  such  a  sight  as  we  shall 
never  in  our  lives  see  again.  The  w'hole  British  Na\-y 
comes  out  from  Spithead,  after  the  manoeuvres,  passes 
before  our  cottage  in  endless,  majestic,  unforgettable 
procession,  and  disappears  for  regions  unknown. 

An  Austrian  Archduke  is  assassinated  at  Sarajevo. 
The  Austrians  demand  such  abject  terms  of  apolog}' 
and  submission  from  Servia  as  no  nation  could  accept. 
Germany  backs  up  Austria. 

Can  it  be  that  “Der  Tag,”  which  Germany  has  been 
secretly  pledging  for  years  past,  is  upon  us?  Is  this 
assassination  merely  a  spark  which  the  Central  Powers 
have  deliberately  applied  to  the  whole  of  combustible 
Europe  ? 

Germany  wants  to  know  what  we  shall  do  if  she 
attacks  France  by  way  of  Belgium,  whom  we  (as  they) 
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have  an  agreement  to  protect.  Our  answer  is  cleai 
enough  to  make  the  German  Chancellor  furious  witl 
scorn  that  we  are  mad  enough  to  fight  for  a  merf 
“scrap  of  paper!”  Germany  had  not  counted  upoi 
this,  and  pauses.  France  sends  us  a  last  request  to  stati 
categorically  whether  or  not,  if  she  is  attacked,  we  shal 
fight.  She  points  out  that  if  the  answer  is  “yes,”  ther 
will  probably  be  no  war.  She  does  not  get  that  answe 
and  Prussia  strikes.  Disputes  have  sprung  up  in  th 
Cabinet — ^to  fight  or  not  to  fight.  England  holds  it 
breath  at  the  delay  and  counts  the  hours  while  thi 
pusillanimity  shames  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
Honour  at  last  prevails,  the  dogs  of  war  are  unleashei 
and  I  meet  a  friend  tearing  down  the  road  to  Bonchurcl 
yelling:  “We  are  ini” 

Away  went  my  production  of  Jedermann  for  many 
long  day;  though  such  a  thought  was  one  of  the  leas 
which  possessed  us  in  those  days. 

Now  we  understood  the  sudden  flight  of  the  Germans 
and  their  partiality  for  the  Isle  of  Wight;  now  w 
could  shrewdly  guess  why  in  front  of  an  obscure  vill 
on  the  coast  near  St.  Lawrence  an  enormous  concret 
landing-stage  had  been  built,  which  must  have  cost  ten 
of  thousands  of  pounds!  Its  remains  still  stain  tha 
part  of  the  coast,  for  the  tide  rose  in  our  defence  on 
night  and  swept  it  away. 

On  the  evening  of  August  ^th  there  settled  down  upo: 
that  south  horizon  where  lay  the  pleasant  land  of  France 
the  strangest  and  most  foreboding  cloud  I  have  eve 
seen.  I  could  paint  it  now,  so  lividly  does  it  still  lowe 
and  frown  in  my  mind’s  eye,  blotting  out  the  peacefi 
heaven  above.  It  lay  dark,  thick,  impenetrable  acros 
the  sky-line,  a  dull  red  mass,  like  the  reflection  from 
world  in  conflagration. 

•  •  e  •  • 

On  the  same  day,  our  daughter,  Muriel,  was  marrie 
at  Ventnor,  to  Ronald  Squire. 
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With  unnecessary  precipitancy,  manv  theatrical 
managers  cancelled  their  contracts.  I  could  not  see 
eye-to-eye  with  these  waverers  and  determined,  if  mv 
company  would  help  me,  to  ‘carry  on.’ 

My  proposal  was  that  they  should  ‘  stand  in  ’  with  me 
over  the  profits  and  losses.  'If  the  latter  were  too  great, 
we  should  have  to  close;  if  there  were  profits,  they 
would  share  in  proportion  to  their  usual  salaries. 

I  made  this  suggestion  to  the  senior  member  of  the 
company,  Charles  Glenny.  He  said:  “Well,  I  don’t 
quite  understand;  I  will  put  it  to  the  others,  and  we 
must  trust  to  you.”  All  agreed.  For  the  first  few  weeks 
of  our  tour,  the  result  looked  rather  black  and  the 
working  staff  said  they  would  like  to  take  their  usual 
wages  and  retire  from  the  scheme.  To  this  I  agreed. 
The  tide  soon  afterwards  turned  and  the  result  was 
happy  for  the  more  adventurous  ones.  Each  received  at 
the  end  of  that  tour  fifty-per-cent,  more  than  his  or  her 
ordinar}'  salary.  In  their  joy  they  gave  me  a  large  silver 
salver  engraved  with  all  their  autographs.  Manv  vears 
later  an  enterprising  burglar  relieved  me  of  this,  biit  the 
dear  people  were  not  to  be  outdone;  they  have  since 
fified  its  vacant  place  with  another  which  I  hope  Bill 
Sikes  will  spare! 

It  was  not  long  before  England  realised  that  her  army 
was  childishly  small  for  the  enormity  of  the  task  which 
lay  before  her.  The  All  Highest  uttered  his  sneer  about 
our  “contemptible  little  army” — a  phrase  which 
England  has  taken  care  shall  be  immortal — and  the  old 
Lion  sat  up  and  began  to  take  notice.  Lord  Kitchener 
called  for  his  first  hundred  thousand  men.  The  response 
was  so  instantaneous,  so  overwhelming,  that  the  mere 
housing  of  his  recruits  was  impossible.  We  ourselves 
at  Newcastle,  wEere  sleeping  accommodation  for  them 
was  unprocurable,  saw'  hundreds  of  men  stretched  out  on 
the  floor,  on  the  benches  and  on  the  tables  of  the  Town 
Hall,  their  coats  rolled  up  for  pillows,  wEen  w^e  w'ent  over 
after  our  performance  to  entertain  them  with  son^  and 
recitations.  The  boys  in  my  owm  company  soon  felt 
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the  call,  and  the  maddest,  most  temperamental  ai 
nervous  of  them  all,  David  Bain,  was  the  first  to  go. 
was  beyond  the  prescribed  age,  but  there  was  plenty 
do.  After  the  opening  weeks  of  our  tour,  I  started  eve 
Sunday  night  to  deliver  War  Lectures.  We  coated  t 
pill  with  musical  selections  and  whatever  local  or  travi 
ling  talent  we  could  capture.  The  civic  dignitaries 
the  military  authorities  in  the  cities  we  visited  support 
me  upon  the  platform,  and  the  National  Anthems  oft 
Allies  always  ended  our  proceedings.  The  theatres  W£ 
everywhere  crowded  to  the  ceiling  for  these 
Lectures,  and  Lord  Oxford — Mr.  Asquith  as  he  th 
was — helped  me  immensely  by  bestowing  his  blessi 
upon  them.  We  continued  them  for  two  years,  throu 
the  days  of  Kitchener’s  first  hundred  thousand  a: 
the  Derby  Scheme  of  ‘  enrolment,  until  compulse 
service  was  introduced  in  ’16.  Our  first  meeting  v 
at  Middlesbrough,  where  the  youngsters  filed  up 
the  stage  to  join  the  ranks  there  and  then.  Newcas 
and  other  cities  followed.  At  Liverpool,  the  Color 
Commanding,  at  the  hands  of  Captain  Finch,  Ch: 
Recruiting  Officer  there,  gave  me  the  badge  of 
recruiting  sergeant  I  He  also  expresssd  the  depot’s  “  ve 
deep  gratitude  for  valuable  assistance,  etc.,”  and  r 
old  comrades,  the  Legion  of  Frontiersmen,  throu 
Colonel  Driscoll,  made  me  an  Honorary  Lieutena 
for  “services  in  recruiting.” 

I  used  to  tell  a  good  story  about  the  Legion  at  0 
War  Lectures.  There  was  a  troop  of  them  at  Moos 
Jaw,  in  Canada.  They  offered  themselves  to  t 
War  Office.  They  were  not  accepted.  They  sai 
“We  will  provide  our  own  horses,  our  own  uniforrr 
and,  if  need  be,  we  will  pay  our  own  transpc 
to  the  point  of  embarkation.”  The  War  Office  w 
unresponsive,  but  the  Legion  men  were  not  to  ] 
chilled.  They  heard  that  a  regiment  of  the  ‘  Prince 
Pat’s’  were  passing  through  Moose- Jaw  on  a  certa 
date  from  the  West.  They  somehow  squared  t] 
railway  officials,  packed  themselves  and  their  hors 
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into  coaches  on  a  siding  and  when  the  ‘Princess  Pat’s’ 
arrived,  coupled  themselves  up  to  the  train  and  departed, 
cheering,  to  the  East.  They  managed  to  get  to  South¬ 
ampton,  but  here  they  were  held  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
Legion.  Their  valiant  leader,  Colonel  Driscoll,  had 
dreamed  of  their  going  under  their  old  title  of  “  Driscoll’s 
Scouts.”  This,  how'ever,  w^as  inadmissible,  and  they 
were  ultimately  enrolled  as  the  51st  Service  Battalion 
Royal  Fusiliers. 

Whenever  possible  we  had  veterans  of  the  Boer  W’’ar 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  of  the  Crimea,  at  our  W’’ar  Lectures 
to  strengthen  our  platform.  One  of  these  men  made  a 
memorable  impression  on  our  audience  at  Manchester 
by  recounting  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  South 
Africa  and  describing  the  eighteen  ‘wwvndes’  (as  he 
called  them)  that  were  found  on  his  body  and  “ail  in 
front!”  Another  had  once  been  a  gardener  in  the 
service  of  the  old  German  Emperor  and  told  how'  the 
All  Highest  as  a  youth  (and  a  poor,  weakly  youth  at 
that)  would  ‘  vapour  ’  and  pose  before  the  workmen  on 
his  father’s  estate  and  say:  “  I  suppose  you  don’t  know 
who  I  am  ?  I  am  the  Crown  Prince,  and  shall  be  Kaiser 
some  day.” 

No  opportunity  was  lost  for  raising  recruits,  and  one 
of  the  most  memorable  occasions  was  when  I  addressed 
a  huge  crowd  during  luncheon  hour  from  a  cart  in 
front  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Every^ 
performance  of  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams  provided 
good  opportunities  for  a  call  to  arms,  and  I  made  the 
most  of  them  during  the  speeches  for  which  I  wns 
invariably  called  upon  after  the  play. 

In  the  meantime,  my  wife  was  organising  and  address¬ 
ing  meetings  in  aid  of  the  ‘  Lord  Roberts’  W’orkshops  for 
the  Wmunded,’  started  by  that  beloved  Field  Alarshal 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  W^ar.  She 
raised  from  first  to  last  some  ,030,000  for  this  magnificent 
Institution,  w'here  even  the  limbless  were  taught  a  trade; 
special  machinery  being  often  invented  enabling  them 
to  w^ork.  Then,  every  evening,  she  would  appeal  to 
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the  theatre  audience  to  provide  ambulances  for  the 
front.  Here  are  her  own  notes  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 

“These  ambulances  were  mainly  driven  by  volunteer 
drivers  who  used  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands,  often 
nassing  through  a  barrage  of  fire  near  the  front  line  in  order 
to  pick  up  the  wounded  lying  out  either  m  extreme  heat  or 
extreme  cold.  By  means  of  these  ambulances  hundreds  of 
lives  were  saved;  for  very  often  double  amputations  were 
performed  within  a  few  hours  and  before  blood-poisoning 
had  set  in.  The  public  responded  in  the  most  marvellous 
wav  to  these  appeals  as  soon  as  they  realised  what  the 
ambulances  were  doing.  Far  more  eloquent  than  actual 
money  was  the  number  of  personal  trinkets  that  used 
to  come  back  on  the  collecting  plates,  such  as  a  shabby 
nurse  containing  the  ’bus-fare  home,  little  brooches,  and 
other’ cherished  trinkets.  One  especially,  I  remember,  came 
via  the  gallery  from  a  girl  who  had  lost  her  young  husband. 
She  had  given  every  penny  she  had  in  her  pocket,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  the  most  precious  thing  she  had— her  weding 
rina'  This  came  to  my  knowledge  through  a  friend  of  hers 
writing  to  tell  me,  so  I  offered  to  give  it  back,  but  she 

“  I  used  to  auction  these  gifts,  for  I  often  received  very 
valuable  jewellery  as  well  as  these  poor  little  things. 

“Sometimes  I  would  have  a  great  quantity:  bracelets, 
watches,  brooches,  gold  and  silver  cigarette-cases,  card-cases, 
even  a  pair  of  opera-glasses,  and  (twice)  the  most  embar¬ 
rassing  gift  of  a  grand  piano  I  One  of  these  I  ^o  a 
Y  M.C.A.  hut  in  France  and  the  other  was  auctioned,  i  also 
had  a  valuable  talking  parrot,  two  prize  Angora  rabbits, 
books  and  prints,  in  fact,  anything  that  the  owners  felt  could 
be  turned  into  money.” 


In  this  way  a  small  army  of  ambulances  was  provided 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  wounded.  There  was  also  a 
crying  need  for  such  in  the  towns  themselves— tor 
carrying  the  wounded  from  the  trains  to  the  hospitals. 
One  of  these,  provided  for  the  Glasgow  centre,  was 
named  after  her  and  its  doings  would  be  referred  to  in 
the  newspapers  with  such  embarrassing  details  as 
“  Mrs.  Martin-Harvey  was  kept  unusually  busy  in  tne 
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streets  last  night!”  My  wife  even  pressed  Mr.  O’Neill’s 
wire-haired  terrier,  ‘  Bunty,’  into  this  service.  She  had 
a  box  made  which  w^as  saddled  upon  her  back,  and 
it  was  the  dog’s  duty  to  thread  a  way  through  the 
audience  during  certain  intervals  of  the  play.  This 
spectacle  always  captured  the  ladies.  But  alas!  the 
weight  of  ‘  Bunty’s  ’  collections  brought  on  an  internal 
trouble,  and  one  more  life  was  given  in  the  cause  of 
King  and  Country. 

Contributions  were  so  generous  that  at  the  end  of 
the  War  there  was  a  large  surplus  in  her  hands.  This 
my  wife  applied  to  help  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  villa, 
adjoining  our  own  cottage  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the 
use  of  nurses  broken  in  the  W’ar.  Gradually,  of  course, 
this  need  ceased  to  exist  and  the  little  villa  has  no\v 
developed  into  the  “  Seaside  Cottage  Home  for  Nurses.” 
There  nurses  can  come  at  a  nominal  charge  for  a  couple 
of  weeks’  rest— longer  if  necessary ._  Roughly  speaking, 
it  is  used  in  the  summer  for  those  in  need  of  a  holiday, 
in  winter  for  those  who  are  ill.  The  home  has  only  one 
rule,  viz :  every  nurse  is  compelled  to  have  her  breakfast 
in  bed.  Since  its  purchase  it  has  been  enlarged  and 
can  now'  accommodate  thirteen  nurses.  The  institution 
gradually  became  too  serious  an  undertaking  for  my 
wife  to  conduct  alone.  It  w'as  taken  over  by  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing,  and 
is  adininistered  by  a  Committee  of  w'hich  my  wife  is 
chairman.  She  w’as  honoured  by  the  Princess  Beatrice, 
Governor  of  the  Island,  who  formally  opened  it  as  a 
Home  for  Nurses  in  1920,  and  the  Home  and  our  own 
cottage  adjoining  received  a  visit  from  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  in  1926.  The  Alatron  is  Miss  Burgess,  R.R.C., 
who  was  head  of  Lady  Brassey’s  Hospital  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  during  the  W^ar,  and  is  an  angel  if  ever  there  w^as 
one — a  veiy'  human  angel,  too.  One  of  the  wounded 
officers  at  Grosvenor  Street  nicknamed  her  ‘Bunny,’ 
and  ‘  Bunny’  she  has  been  to  us  ever  since. 

One  of  the  works  of  which  my  wife  was  most  proud 
w'as  the  starting  of  the  Princess  Louise’s  Scottish  Hospital 
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for  Limbless  Sailors  and  Soldiers  at  Erskine  House,  in, 
which  she  had  the  immediate  interest  and  help  of  the 
late  Sir  William  MacEwen,  the  famous  brain  specialist. 
The  first  money  subscribed  for  this  institution  was  the 
result  of  an  appeal  she  made  to  our  audience  at  the 
King’s  Theatre,  Glasgow,  on  March  12th,  1916.  As  a 
memento  of  this  occasion,  the  first  sovereign  collected 
was  afterwards  framed  in  a  tablet,  which  our  dear  friend. 
Sir  George  Frampton,  designed  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  now  hangs  in  the  vestibule  of  the  King’s  Theatre, 
with  an  inscription  recording  the  event. 

During  our  vacations  in  the  early  days  of  the  War, 
she  received  a  special  permission  from  the  Red  Cross  to 
go  to  France  and  inspect  the  hospitals,  where  the  cry 
from  the  wounded  was  always:  “There  ain’t  enough 
of  us,  lidy.”  For  these  various  services  she  received 
the  Royal  Red  Cross  Medal,  and  was  “  mentioned  in 
despatches.” 

But  two  of  her  most  prized  possessions,  I  think,  are  a 
Red  Cross  flag  which  was  presented  to  her  after  the 
War,  and  which  had  flown  over  an  advanced  dressing 
station  on  the  Somme  during  the  whole  campaign,  and 
a  reproduction  of  the  Red  Cross  badge  in  rubies  and 
diamonds,  sent  to  her  anonymously  and  engraved:  “To 
Mrs.  Martin-Harvey  with  love  and  respect  from  some 
of  the  boys  she  helped  to  save  in  the  Great  War.” 
When  one  considers  that  all  this  work  was  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  Theatre,  and  the  giving 
of  concerts  for  the  wounded — sometimes  several  in  the 
week — it  is  not  surprising  that,  twice  during  the  War, 
she  had  a  nervous  breakdown! 

Those  concerts,  frequently  organised  by  the  Y.M.C.A., 
went  on  practically  the  whole  four  years  of  the  War. 
All  the  members  of  our  company  assisted  in  this  service, 
and  that  incomparable  Savoyard,  Rutland  Barrington, 
wEo  joined  the  company  after  our  season  at  His  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  was  for  long  the  most  popular  ‘turn.’  A  slow 
paralysis,  however,  was  creeping  upon  the  old  fellow. 
He  gradually  lost  his  voice  and  became  inarticulate; 
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and  when  at  last  the  Tommies  ‘  guyed him  in  their 
own  frank  good-humoured  way,  he  smilingly  accepted 
the  end  of  his  long  and  pleasant  service  to  his  generation 
and  retired,  always  affectionately  remembered,  to  a  peace¬ 
ful  country"  cottage  which  a  brother  had  provided  for  him. 

We  were  to  suffer  another  personal  loss  during  the 
second  year  of  the  War  in  the  death  of  John  Kurkamp. 
This  was  a  grievous  shock  to  us  ail,  and  it  is^  sad  to 
remember  how  the  affliction  which  took  him  from  us 
w'as  rendered  so  much  more  difficult  to  bear  because  of 
certain  suspicions  wfflich  his  German  name  and  entirely 
innocent  amusements  aroused  among  the  authorities. 
He  was  very  fond  of  flying  kites  and,  during  the  summer 
of  1915  w'hen  we  were  all  at  Bonchurch,  he  sent  up  one 
from  the  breakwater  opposite  our  cottage  and,  for  the 
pure  amusement  of  the  thing,  attached  a  small  balloon 
to  the  string,  wfflich  slowly  mounted  aloft.  This  was 
construed  by  the  suspicious  as  being  a  preconcerted 
signal  to  the  enemy,  and  the  suspicion  was  deepened  b\ 
his  sending  up  a  lighted  lantern  that  same  night,  for  the 
amusement  of  my  son.  After  this,  his  every  mcvement 
was  watched ;  he  was  marked  down  as  suspect,  and 
the  discovery  at  our  house  in  Avenue  Road  of  a  wireless 
installation  which  he  had  rigged  up  before  the  ar,  in 
order  that  our  children  should  be  able  to  talk  with  us  at 
sea  during  our  crossing  to  Canada  in  19 14,  gave  _  a 
further  handle  to  the  police.  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
preventing  him  from  being  interned,  and  his  last 
were  harassed  by  the  surveillance  of  officials  at  Sheffield 
w’here  he  lav  dving.  In  the  delirium  which  preceded 
the  poor  fellow’s  death  he  imagined  his  bedroom 
peopled  with  officers  of  the  law  who  were  crowding 
upon  him  to  take  him  away.  We  all  felt  for  long  the 
loss  of  his  faithful  services ;  he  was  always  heart  and  soul 
devoted  to  my  ambitions  and  experiments,  and  full  of 
initiative  and  daring  when  we  planned  new  methods  of 

stage  production.  r  t,  • 

The  w'eary  years  dragged  on.  All  the  men  of  fighting 
age  had  left'nie.  War  had  made  the  streets  ‘one  khaki.’ 
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Food  was  scarce.  For  travellers  like  ourselves  the 
‘Rationing’  system  was  a  problem.  Provisions  were 
naturally  supplied  by  the  tradespeople  to  their  local 
customers  and  our  people  often  went  hungry.  My 
stage-manager  was  the  envied  of  all  when  he  received  a 
leg  of  mutton  as  a  reward  for  defending  a  butcher  with 
a  German  name  from  the  assaults  of  an  infuriated  mob. 
My  own  dresser  of  that  day,  a  handsome  Irishman,  was 
the  only  person  who  could  ogle  any  provender  from  the 
shop-girls,  and  my  wife  and  I  were  often  beholden  to 
him  for  half  a  pound  of  butter  to  add  to  the  homoeopathic 
ration  allowed  us  at  the  hotels.  At  last  I  had  to  represent 
the  case  of  my  company  to  my  old  friend.  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  who  immediately  issued  an  order  to  his  branch 
shops  that  my  people  were  always  to  be  served.  The 
spectacle  which  usually  confronted  us  as  an  evening 
meal  before  our  nightly  work,  was  three  thin  slices  of 
War  bread  scraped  over  with  margarine,  the  sort  of 
spectacle  which  drew  from  the  late  Monsignor  (after¬ 
wards  Bishop)  Dunn  of  Nottingham’^  the  following 
plaintive  grace  before  meals :  ^ 

“Lord,  who  didst  multiply  the  loaves  and  fishes,  { 
Vouchsafe  to  do  the  same  with  these  ’ere  dishes:  » 

For  if  they  can  our  bellies  fill,  ! 

’Twill  be  a  blessed  miracle.” 

Petrol  was  rationed  and,  during  our  tours  we  were  often 
beholden  to  friends  for  a  few  gallons  to  reach  our  next 
pitch.  One  Sunday  morning  at  Cardiff  we  were  absolutely 
brought  to  a  standstill.  The  voice  of  our  despair  ringing 
through  the  garage  was  overheard  by  a  lady  who  had 
been  to  our  play  the  night  before  and  she  insisted  upon 
making  us  a  present  of  her  allowance.  A  new  rule  shortly 
afterwards  forbade  the  use  of  motors  altogether,  but  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  in  reward  for  all  the  work  we  were  doing 
for  their  Society,  provided  us  with  their  blessed  triangle 
to  stick  on  our  wind-screen  and  again  we  were  able  to 

^  Mgr.  Dunn  was  as  witty  as  he  was  saintly.  I  am  told  that  when  consecrated 
Bishop  he  took  for  his  episcopal  crest  the  words  Fiat  Voluntas  Tua  ! 
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get  on.  At  last  our  consciences  prohibited  the  use  of 
&iis,  and  we  had  to  travel  by  train,  which  _  generally 
meant  standing  in  the  corridors  of  khaki-crowded 
coaches  or,  as  a  great  favour,  a  seat  on  our  own  trunks 
in  the  guard’s  van. 

Our  repertoire  through  the  autumn  of  1914  was 
exceptionally  hea-vy.  The  Only  Hay,  The  Breed 
of  the  Treshains,  The  Faun,  A  Cigarette  Maker  s 
Romance,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  pie  Corsican 
Brothers.  Much  the  same  plays  were  done  in  the  foilow- 

^^sSdSiv  Stephen  Phillips  rolled  in  upon  us  with  the 
MS.  of  a  War  play— —which,  after  hearing, 
we  were  aflame  with  desire  to  produce.  The  summer 
season  was  available  at  the  New  Theatre.^  Me  had 
three  weeks  only  for  its  production.  Could  it  be  done 
in  the  time?  'Mv  wife  said:  “Jack,  put  your  back 
into  it  and  do  it.”  Scenically  it  was  a  _heaw  uiMer- 
taking.  It  began  and  ended  with  a  vision  01  xleiL 
There  were  scenes  in  an  English  orchard,  a  French 
chateau,  an  interior  in  Cologne  and  also  a  scene 
representing  the  German  Press-Bureau.  By  this  time 
I  had  accumulated  such  a  great  stock  of  sceneiy 
that  I  was  able  to  stage  the  play  without  the  delay  caused 
by  designing  and  painting  anything  new.  Moreover, 
my  Hamlet  “drum”  was  exactly  right  for  vast 
background  of  Hell.  My  old  supporting  rock,  Charles 
Glennv,  was  at  hand,  while  Fisher  Mhde,  FranMin 
Dvall,' Herbert  Dancey,  Mar\^  Rorke  and  Edward  bass 
had  important  parts  in  the  six  scenes  in  which  the  action 
passed.  I  was  cast  for  Satan,  a  French  Abbe  and  the 
English  General  Murdoch,  while  my  wife  had  very 
beautiful  parts,  first  as  the  spirit  of  Joan  of  Me  and 
afterwards  as  a  bereaved  girl  who  hears  of  the  deam  or 
her  sweetheart  at  the  Front.  Some  of  Phillips  noblest 
language  was  in  this  play,  and  he  showed  himself  agam, 
as  in  The  Last  Heir,  capable  of  a  grim  humour. 

The  play  failed — as  was  almost  inevitable  in  London, 
and  poor  Phillips  was  heartbroken.  I  had  no  leisure  to 
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read  the  Press  criticisms  at  the  time,  for  it  was  necessary 
at  once  to  change  the  bill,  but  a  perusal  of  them  now 
raises  my  gorge  for  the  savagery  or  ignorance  of  many 
of  them.  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  who  was  present  on 
the  first  night,  came  out  gallantly  in  defence  of  Phillips 
and  of  my  humble  share  in  its  production.  I  quote 
Wyndham’ s  letter  and  my  reply, 

“‘ARMAGEDDON.’ 

“SIR  C.  WYNDHAM’S  APPRECIATION 
“To  the  Editor  of  The  Daily  Telegraph. 

“Sir, 

“There  are  many  to  whom  any  artistic  presentation 
or  treatment  of  horrors  which  enter  into  our  actual  daily 
life  is  repulsive,  who  are  unmoved  by  any  pale  reflex  or 
faint  echo  on  the  boards,  of  an  upheaval,  which  is  sh airing 
the  very  foundations  of  the  earth,  to  whom,  in  such  matters, 
mimicry  is  mockery.  This  is  a  very  natural  and  human 
sentiment,  which  we  must  all  respect. 

“Many  there  are,  however,  to  whom,  even  under  existing 
conditions,  the  drama  still  makes  the  old  appeals,  for  whom 
tragedy  still  exercises  the  function  assigned  to  it  by  olden 
philosophy,  of  ‘  purging  and  purifying  the  emotions  of  terror 
and  compassion.’  All  such  persons  will,  I  venture  to  tbinlr, 
find  abundant  satisfaction  of  their  artistic  needs  and  impulses 
in  the  noble  production  by  Mr.  Martin-Harvey  of  Stephen 
Phillips’s  play,  Armageddon.  What  I  now,  however,  especially 
desire  to  express  is  my  firm  belief  that,  not  only  the  limited 
class  referred  to,  but  the  public  in  general,  is  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Martin-Harvey  in  this  matter, 

“Without  thought  or  hope  of  tangible  gain — taking  all  risks, 
and  at  the  cost  of  much  time,  thought,  labour  and  money — he 
has  offered  to  the  public  a  production  which  uplifts  our  hearts 
and  imaginations  into  altitudes  worthy  of  its  tremendous  theme, 
with  a  rarefied  atmosphere  in  which  only  pure  conceptions 
and  choice  spirits  and  great  ideals  can  breathe  and  live. 

“Through  the  medium  of  The  Daily  Telegraph— 2.  ioumA 
to  which  on  many  previous  occasions  of  public  interest  I 
have  appealed,  and  never  in  vain — I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  place  on  record  this  personal  appreciation  of  Mr.  Martin- 
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Harv'ev’s  high  public  spirit  by  one  who  is  now,  I  suppose, 
the  doven  of  English  theatre  managers.  In  so  doing,  whdst 
proposing  to  speak  for  myself  alone,  I  am.  in  fact,  expressing 
views  with  which  I  feel  sure  the  general  public  also  will 

find  themselves  in  hearty  sympathy. 

“Yours  truly, 

“  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  S.W.”  ‘ ‘  Chas.  WYN-DH.t.M. 


“PLAY’S  PATRIOTIC  PURPOSE 

“  To  the  Editor  of  The  Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Sir 

“Will  you  allow  me  a  little  space  to  express  my 
profound  gratitude  to  Sir  Charles  Wyndharn  for  his  generous 
appreciation  of  my  effort  in  producmg  Stephen  Phillips 
Armageddon?  In  presenting  it,  qua  ma.n3.ger  or  actor,  1 
looked  for  little— and  certainly  got  less!  but  Sir  Charles 
Wvndham’s  spontaneous  words  of  encouragement  have  taken 
me  completely  by  surprise,  and  will  soften  any  little  bitterness 
-and  there  wiU’be  very  little-I  may  feel  if  the  g«at  public 
of  London  fail  to  hear  the  noble  message  Stephen  Phillips 
sends  forth  in  his  play.  I  looked  for  one  good  the 

first,  and  I  am  happy  to  think  the  splendid  charity,  th^_  of 
the  Wounded  Allies’  Relief  Fund  (the  Committee  of  which 
worked  so  hard  to  make  the  ‘house’  a  good  one),  to  whom 
I  have  handed  over  the  receipts  of  that  night,  will  benefit 

^^“For  the  rest,  I  thought  when  the  play  w^as  submitted  to 
me  that  it  was  the  noblest  expression  which  the  drama  had 
contributed  to  the  all-absorbing  question  of  the  hour;_  that 
in  producing  it,  the  theatre  would  be  justifying  its  continued 
activities  at  a  time  when  the  country  should  be  concen¬ 
trating  its  whole  energies  to  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  of 
civilisation,  that  the  messages  it  could  not  fail  _  to  carry 
were  those  of  pity  and  mercy  in  the  hour  of  our  inevitable 
triumph,  and  that  its  presentation  would  be  a  refreshment 
to  our  ideals  during  this  hour  of  national  tnal.  _  ^ 
“When  the  country  is  so  plainly  and  rightly  reminded 
that  it  does  not  yet  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  here  was  an  object  lesson,  which  it 
would  be  a  patriotic  duty  to  present,  and  a  means,  by  another 
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vehicle,  of  carrying  on  the  recruiting  campaign,  which  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  continue  during  the  last  six  months. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  play  in  London,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  profound  appeal  its  high  message 
will  make  to  the  country  generally,  and  my  pride  in  having 
been  enabled,  with  the  splendid  and  loyal  assistance  of  my 
distinguished  associates,  to  give  voice  to  Stephen  Phillips’ 
nobly  conceived  work,  is  enhanced  a  thousand-fold  by  the 
deeply  gratifying  approval  of  ‘the  doyen  of  English  managers  ’ 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham.  ’ 

“Yours  faithfully, 

“J.  Martin  Harvey. 
“New  Theatre,  W.C.,  June  4th,  1915.” 

After  brief  revivals  of  The  Corsican  Brothers  and  The 
Only  Way  and  the  organising  of  performances  at  the 
London  Opera  House,  in  aid  of  funds  for  the  wounded 
of  nine  London  Regiments,  recruiting  lectures  at 
Brixton  and  the  Old  Vic,  we  shook  the  dust  of  London 
from  our  feet  and  were  off  again  to  our  faithful  provinces 
with  a  huge  repertoire  which  included  now  (Autumn 
1915)  Hamlet  and,  of  course,  Armageddon. 


CHAPTER  XLII 


Repertoire  now  impossible.  Extended  war  Shall  theatres  close  t 

Snowden’s  scorn.  Scheme  to  celebrate  Shakespeare  Ter- 
centenaiT.-,  aid  Red  Cross  and  demonstrate  possibilnses 
Theatre  coldly  received.  Preparations  to  do  so  alone.  Henry  V  to  be  added 
Io  hZS  The  Tennins  ojtl  and  Rir  W 

Season  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre.  H.M.  The  King  and^M.  Th  C  : 
as  patrons;  distinguished  names  of  Honorary'  Co^-^we  D 
Figgis’s  theories  re  Shakespearean  stagmg.  Each  play  ^ 

dvferent  method.  Arthur  Machen’s  Essay  on  my  third  Hamlet  production 
and  Henry  V.  Sir  Nigel  Playfair’s  tribute.  Strenuous  work  over  produc¬ 
tion  of  Henry  P'.  At  our  last  gasp.  Distinguished  fellow  workers.  P.  K. 
little  wood’s*' summary  of  season. 


The  “  huge  repertoire  ”  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter 
was  the  last  we  carried  for  many  a  long  day.  Transport 
for  the  cartage  of  our  ‘  impedimenta,  when  e\  Qxy 
available  truck  was  needed  for  war  purposes,  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  procure.  _ 

I  still  continued  my  War  ‘  Lectures,’  wmch  were  now 
a  last  prayer  for  voluntary  service  in  order  to  avoid 
the  threatened  conscription.  Entertainments  for  the 
wounded,  now  overflowing  every  available  hospital, 
filled  all  our  spare  days.  In  these  we  were  always 
assisted  by  our  Company  and  that  famous  old  bayoyara, 
Rutland  Barrington,  was  a  prime  favourite  with  the 
‘Tommies.’  These  lectures  and  entertainments,  howy 
ever,  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  which  my  wife 
and  I  undertook  in  helping  to  supply  the  needs  ot  the 
moment.  There  were  special  performances  at  ^  ork  ior 
the  stranded  soldiers  and  sailors;  for  a  A.M.C.A.  hut 
required  at  Newcastle;  for  King  George’s  Fund  lor 
Sailors  (X280  was  contributed  through  one  performance 
alone  at  Bristol);  another  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  tor 
Lord  Roberts’  Workshops  for  the  disabled;  many  tor 
Lord  SwaMhling’s  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  our  W  ounded 
Allies  and'  for  the  accommodation  of  convalescent  anh 
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wounded  Belgian  soldiers,  while  my  wife  was  voicing 
endless  appeals  for  the  funds  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  for  the 
Women’s  War  Hospital  and  for  more  Church  Army 
huts.  In  addition  to  these  activities  I  continued  my 
appeals  for  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  and  lent 
a  hand  in  various  entertainments,  as  at  Norfolk  House 
for  the  Beyond-the-Seas-Ladies,  etc.  etc.  ’ 

A  suggestion  was  made  about  this  time  that  all 
Theatres  should  be  closed.  This  was  vigorously  opposed 
and  the  opinions  of  various  people  were  canvassed.  I 
ventured  to  say:  “If  the  authorities  can  completely 
organise  the  labour  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  con¬ 
centrate  its  energy  wholly  and  without  distinction  towards 
bringing  this  war  to  a  speedy  and  victorious  conclusion, 
then  close  the  Theatres  by  all  means;  and  let  us  all 
help  to  make  shells,  or  do  such  other  work  as  will  be 
directly  useful  to  the  only  end  worth  considering,  viz. 
Victory.  Britain  and  the  British  cause  before  everything.” 
Mr.  Philip  Snowden — as  he  then  was — declared  even 
more  emphatically  against  the  proposal,  and  said :  “  To 
talk  about  closing  the  Theatres  during  war  is  silly,  from 
every  point  of  view.  There  is  enough  of  sadness  to-day 
without  making  life  more  dismal  and,  if  the  step  be 
advocated  on  the  ground  of  National  economy,  the 
result  of  such  a  course  would  be  to  make  things  worse 
economically.” 

A  luncheon  at  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
entertained  by  the  City  Livery  Club  to  commemorate 
the  approaching  Tercentenary  of  Shakespeare’s  birth, 
and  at  which  I  begged  once  more  for  support  to  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  National  Theatre,  set  me  think¬ 
ing.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  public  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  have  a  practical  example  of  what  might  be 
done  by  staging  a  continuous  series  of  Shakespearean 
plays  the  nation  might  be  brought  to  look  upon  our 
scheme  of  a  proposed  National  Theatre  more  favourably. 
I  thought,  too,  that  if  these  productions  could  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  they  would  serve  a 
double  purpose.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  ventured  to 
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lav  before  mv  brother  managers,  assembled  at  the  St. 
James’s  Thekre,  a  proposal  that  those  who  already 
possessed  Shakespearean  productions  should  undertake 
to  o-ive  these  productions  for  one  week  each  at  some 
Theatre  to  be  selected:  e.g.,  Sir  George  Alexander  could 
give  his  production  of  'Y’oii  Like  It  and  IMucIi  JLdo 
About  Nothing,  Mr.  Granville-Barker  might  contribute 
The  Winter's  Tale,  Twelfth  Night  and  .4  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  I  would  give  Hamlet,  Richaid  III,  and 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  while  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  Mr. 
Matheson  Lang,  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  and  Air.  Bourchier 
might  present  whatever  Shakespearean  productions 
they  possessed.  Each  manager  would  _  be  responsible 
for  the  expenses  of  running  his  contribution  for  one 
week — all  profits  given  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  scheme 
met  with  little  response,  so  I  determined  to  go  ahead 
with  my  owm  contributions.  Sir  Herbert  Tree  ■was  at 
that  time  in  the  United  States,  and  His  Alajesty’s 
Theatre  being  available,  I  concluded  arrangements  for 
a  season  of  five  weeks,  to  start  on  Alay  8th.  Their  most 
gracious  Alajesties  the  King  and  Queen  allow’ed  their 
names  to  be  associated  with  the  season  as  Patrons,  and 
I  w'as  supported  by  a  most  distinguished  Honorary 
Committee  drawn  from  the  diplomatic,  scholastic,  social 
and  artistic  w^orlds.  I  undertook  to  do  my^  three  existing 
‘productions’  and  to  add  Henry  TMvhose  w^arlike  and 
patriotic  character  mirrored,  at  the  moment,  the  nation  s 
mood.  During  a  short  provincial  tour,  therefore,  we 
concentrated  upon  preparations  for  this  play.  I  had. 
been  studying  Darrell  Figgis's  wwk  on  the  method  of 
stage  production  during  Shakespeare’s  time  and  had 
been  looking  for  an  opportunity^  of  putting  his  theories 
into  practice.  Henry  V  seemed  to  lend  itself  readily  to 
the  view’s  he  had  expressed.  _  . 

Before  dealing  with  this  production,  how’ever,  I  wish 
to  refer  at  some  length  to  the  staging  of  out  opening 
plav  Hamlet. 

Reference  may  be  recalled  in  a  previous  chapter  to  a 
third  production  of  the  tragedy  wEich  I  had  begun  to 
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work  Upon,  after  the  not  quite  satisfactory  experiinent 
with  the  great  periaktoi.  That  second  production, 
although  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  I  felt  was  not 
a  full  realisation  of  the  simplification  for  which  I 
was  still  striving.  The  huge  columns  restricted  our 
movements  when  it  came  to  handling  the  crowded 
Court  at  Elsinore.  I  could  not  get  that  breadth  of  space 
for  the  battlement  scenes,  which  I  felt  was  necessary. 

I  had  met  Reinhardt  in  Paris  in  1911,  and  over  dinner 
he  showed  me  how  he  staged  the  play  at  the  Deutsches 
Theater  m  Berlin.  I  still  have  the  sketch  he  made  on 
the  back  of  his  menu  card. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  staging  Hamlet  with  a  view 
to  speed  in  scene-changing  has  always  been  the  open 
grave  of  Ophelia.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unhappy 
efforts  to  solve  the  problem  was  in  a  production  staged 
at  the  Haymarket  when  Mr.  John  Barrymore  played 
‘Hamlet’  which,  in  consequence  of  a  long  flight  of 
steps  which  dominated  all  the  scenes,  gave  the  effect  of 
Ophelia  having  been  buried  in  a  cellar.  Reinhardt  told 
me  that  he  had  solved  the  problem  by  erecting  a  per¬ 
manent  platform  three  to  four  feet  high  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  in  which  the  grave  trap  was  cut.  This  did 
away  with  the  necessity  of  cutting  a  hole  in  the  stage: 
for  when  Laertes  leapt  into  the  grave,  though  apparently 
in  the  deep  earth,  he  was  actually  standing  on  the 
stage  itself.  The  effect  of  a  wide  sky,  so  necessary  in 
the  battlement  and  graveyard  scenes,  Reinhardt  secured 
by  the  use  of  the  ‘  horizon,’  I  think  he  called  it,  in  other 
words,  a  huge  semi-circular  concave  erection  of  white 
plaster  which  stood  in  the  theatre  permanently,  and 
upon  which  the  various  lights  were  operated  from  a 
cage  which  hung  high  above  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
These  two  innovations  I  immediately  adopted  (for  I 
always  held,  with  Granville-Barker,  that  Reinhardt  was 
a  man  whose  brains  I  could  pick!)  although  I  did  not 
like  the  revolving  stage,  which  he  also  used  for  changes 
from  one  part  of  the  battlements  to  another,  because  of 
the  noise  it  made  at  a  moment  when  all  should  be  ‘as 
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hush  as  death.’  The  permanent  ‘horizon’  was  imposs¬ 
ible  for  us  when  travelling,  but  we  secured  a  similar 
effect  with  one  of  white  canvas,  which  was  suspended 
from  a  semi-circular  iron  tube.  Into  this  concave 
erection,  which  went  up  into  the  flies  some  60  feet  in 
height,  we  dropped,  with  practically  no  waste  of  time, 
various  curtains  to  represent  the  barbaric  splendours  of 
a  castle  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  could  at  last  speak 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  text  in  a  minimum  of  time. 
Thus  we  could  give  a  longer  version  of  the  play  than 
I  think  had  ever  before  been  achieved  in  from  three  to 
three-and-a-quarter  hours.  All  this  sounds  simple 
enough,  but  even  a  moderately  satisfactory  result  was 
not  secured  without  the  shedding  of  tears  of  blood.  The 
method  was  opposed  to  anything  the  stage  staffs  had 
previously  handled  and,  in  travelling  from  place  to 
place,  we  were  met  each  week  with  new  and  utterly 
bewildered  workmen.  More  than  once  we  were  tempted 
to  abandon  the  effort  and  it  was  not  until  we  staged  it 
at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre  that  we  were  able,  with  the 
well  disciplined  staff  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  fully  to 
realise  our  aims.  The  joy  of  seeing  our  long  and 
laborious  efforts  crowned  with  success  was  worth  ail 
the  care  we  had  spent  on  it  and  I  am  going  to 
some  of  the  notes  which  Mr.  Arthur  Machen  published 

on  the  subject.  . 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Martin-Harvey  s  production 
at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre  has  solved  a  very  difficu^lt 
problem  of  the  stage.  I  mean  the  problem  of  the 
scenery  of  the  poetic  drama.  ...  _ 

“  The  house  was  full,  and  the  audience  w'aited, 
expecting  the  usual  introductory  music  from  the 
orchestra.  All  the  lights  went  out  and  a  deep  bell 
suddenly  began  to  toll  solemn  stroke  upon  stroke,  and 
as  the  sound  smote  through  the  house  the  black  square 
of  the  proscenium  began  to  glimmer.  It  only  brightened 
so  far  as  midnight  may  be  said  to  brighten;  there  ivere 
no  ‘  blue  limes,’  as  in  the  old  language  of  the  stage.  VVe 
looked  at  a  dim  and  misty  space,  and  beyond  it  the  vast 
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dim  circle  of  the  sky,  and  vague  shapes  like  battlements 
showed  black  against  it.  But  so,  one  was  persuaded 
that  one  looked  at  some  place  high  above  the  earth, 
since  nothing  but  the  black,  vague  outline  of  the  battle¬ 
ments  against  the  sky  was  visiWe.  And_  one  thought  of 
the  sea,  far,  far  below,  beating  against  the  rocky 
foundations  of  Elsinore.  Everything  was  suggested, 
nothing  was  declared.  The  mind  could  not  be  distracted 
by  detail,  since  no  detail  was  visible.  The  stage  picture 
was  just  the  sufficient  background  and  atmosphere  for 
the  great  action  which  now  began.  .  .  . 

“  But  the  best  scene  of  all,  I  think,  was  the  graveyard. 
Again  the  great  dim  circle  of  the  sky,  but  now  against  it 
in  black  vagueness  rose  very  old  tombs  and  ancient 
crosses;  these  marked  the  sepulchres  of  kings  and 
warriors  who  had  died  so  long  ago  that  their  monuments 
had  sunken  and  were  bending  to  the  earth.  And 
against  the  sky  rose  black,  twisted  trees,  contorted  by 
the  great  winds  of  the  sea  into  grim  misshapen  shapes. 
The  air  was  all  twilight;  and  indeed  the  action  of  this 
Hamlet  seemed  to  me  to  proceed  at  twilight  and  dawn 
and  midnight,  at  hours  which  have  more  of  mystery 
than  of  earthliness  about  them,  hours  which  are  con¬ 
sonant  with  doom. 

“With  such  a  scenic  apparatus,  poor  Ophelia  was 
borne  to  her  grave  in  that  high  churchyard  that  over¬ 
looked — I  am  sure — ^wild  and  perilous  and  tormented 
seas.” 

Another  tribute  came  from  a  brother  manager.  Sir 
Nigel  Playfair,  and  being,  on  this  account,  peculiarly 
welcome,  I  venture  to  repeat  it. 


“  Lyric  Theatre, 
“Hammersmith. 
“January  21st. 

“Dear  Harvey, 

“My  wife  and  I  had  the  honour  of  being  present 
last  night  at  the  performance  of  Hamlet  and  I  cannot  help 
writing  and  trying  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it. 
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“I  think  it  is  without  doubt  the  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ment  made  in  our  English  Theatre  this  century — dignified, 
impressive,  beautiful. 

“What  delighted  me  especially  was  to  find  that  you,  with 
all  your  inherited  traditions,  have  yet  obviously  a  deep 
sympathy  with  the  ideas  that  the  younger  generation  is  trying 
to  express  and  that  you  have  allowed  what  is  best  in  those 
ideas  to  influence  you. 

“It  seems  to  me  a  degradation  to  the  Press  of  London  that 
they  have  not  recognised  with  any  adequacy  what  you  have 
done. 

“  Sincerely  yours, 

“Nigel  Playfair.” 

All  A.B.W.  of  The  Times  could  see  in  it  was  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  silhouettes  of  Caran  d'Ache! 

There  was  a  rush  for  seats  at  once  to  see  this  Hamlet 
production  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  we  had  can¬ 
celled  our  programme  and  continued  Hamlet  we  should 
have  had  a  highly  profitable  season.  But  there  is  always 
the  possibility  (from  a  manager’s  point  of  view)  that 
the  ‘rush’  is  because  “only  one  week”  is  announced. 
So  we  decided  to  carry  out  the  plans  already  arranged 
and,  on  the  following  Monday,  we  staged  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  which  had  been  so  wonderfully  received 
in  1913  St  the  Prince  of  Wales’s, — and  so  inadequately 
supported!  On  this  occasion  the  attendance  was  much 
better  (again,  the  restriction  of  performances  to  one 
week  may  have  had  a  favourable  effect).  Rutland 
Barrington  w^'as  the  ‘  Sly,’  but  he  lacked  the  breadth 
and  succulence  of  Glenny  in  the  part.  Meantime,^ in 
spite  of  eight  performances  a  week,  we  were  rehearsing 
Richard  IIL  How  we  did  it  all  and  lived,  is  a  mystery  ; 
for  most  of  the  artists  were  new  to  their  parts.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that,  after  a  scene-rehearsal  lasting  about  four  hours 
on  the  day  of  our  production  of  ^  Richard^  I  felt  I  must 
harbour  my  strength  a  little  for  the  strenuous  part  I 
had  to  play  at  night.  So  I  left  the  lighting  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  to  my  stage-manager,  Alfred  Rivers,  and  to 
the  skill  of  Mr.  Digby,  the  electrical  expert.  1  Ms 
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Richard  III  production,  described  in  my  circulars  as 
presented  in  the  ‘old-fashioned  style,’  had  had  some 
hard  wear  and  much  travelling;  so  I  bade  my  lieutenants 
“keep  the  lights  off  the  scenery  and  concentrate  it  on 
the  centre  of  the  stage”  and  left  them  to  it,  with  my 
blessing.  To  our  amused  amazement,  the  staging  called 
forth  a  chorus  of  wonder  at  its  beauty — ^which  shows 
how  much  may  safely  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  an 
audience ! 

And  almost  immediately  we  were  face  to  face  with 
our  next  commitment,  Henry  V.  Here  we  had  prac¬ 
tically  a  brand-new  cast  of  thirty-eight  characters,  not 
to  mention  troops  of  ‘Lords,  ladies,  officers,  soldiers, 
citizens,  messengers,  and  attendants,’  and  a  method  of 
production  which  was  an  experiment.  In  this  flight  we 
almost  crashed.  I  had  intended  to  double  the  parts  of 
‘King  HaT  and  ‘Pistol.’  This  last  immortal  creation — 
I  like  to  think  that  Shakespeare  knew  him  as  a  crusty 
‘super’  or  ‘hireling  player’  at  the  Globe — I  am  afraid 
captured  my  ardour  even  more  keenly  than  ‘King 
Henry’  himself.  Many  a  night  had  I  lain  in  bed 
chuckling  over  the  ‘ancient’s’  incomparable  phrases. 
Has  his  scene  with  the  French  prisoner  been  approached 
for  humour,  or  his  whimpers  of  cowardice  under  the 
taunts  of  the  fiery  little  Welshman,  who  compels  him 
to  eat  the  leek  he  has  vilified  ?  I  had  designed  a  make-up 
for  Pistol  which  could  be  instantly  adjusted  over  the 
face  of  the  King  (my  old  experience  of  doubling  ‘the 
Fat  Boy  ’  and  ‘  Sam  Weller  ’  was  a  great  help  in  devising 
such  rapid  changes)  but  as  the  temperature  of  the 
season  rose  to  blood  heat  I  found  it  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  ‘embody’  the  King  alone,  and  at  the  last  moment 
I  had  to  ask  my  old  Lyceum  friend,  Sidney  Valentine, 
to  play  ‘Pistol’ — and  superb  he  was.  One  of  those 
incomprehensible  turns  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
business  side  of  our  profession  occurred  over  Henry  V. 
Before  the  season  opened  most  of  the  ‘advance  booking’ 
was  for  this  play.  Were  we  not  justified  in  concluding 
that  this  was  the  one  the  public,  in  those  warlike  days, 
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most  wished  to  see?  So  I  said,  “Announce  it  for  two 
weeks  instead  of  the  one  we  planned.”  From  that  hour 
the  bookings  stopped,  and  it  was  the  only  play  which 
failed  to  show  a  profit!  The  rehearsals  for  this  pro¬ 
duction  almost  broke  us.  We  had  ended  the  previous 
week  with  Richard  III.  The  stage  staff  worked  all  night 
clearing  that  monarch  out  of  the  Theatre  and  getting 
in  the  fitments,  etc.,  for  Henry  V.  We  started  the  dress- 
rehearsal  on  Sunday  at  10.30  a.m. ;  we  did  not  finish 
till  12.30  on  the  Monday  morning!  By  this  time  the 
stage  staff  were  dropping  about  the  stage  with  fatigue 
and  some  were  fast  asleep  in  any  dark  corner  they  could 
find;  so  we  had  to  call  a  halt.  At  10.30  the  following 
Monday  morning  we  continued  and  rehearsed  without 
a  break  until  7.30  p.m.,  by  which  time  the  audience 
were  coming  into  the  Pit  for  the  evening  performance ! 

I  summoned  O’Neill  and  Henry  Dana,  Sir  Herbert 
Tree’s  manager,  and  told  them  the  thing  would  have 
to  be  postponed  till  the  following  night,  for  all  of  us, 
myself  and  my  wife  included,  were  “  done  in.”  “  Go 
to  it,  old  warrior!”  cried  the  cheery  Dana;  “Oh,  don't 
postpone,”  wailed  Tommy,  “you  know  you’re  always 
at  your  best  when  you’re  ‘done  in’.”  “All  right,”  I 
said,  “carry  on.”  All  went  well,  and  none  of  us  were 
any  the  worse.  _  .  .  , 

I  have  referred  on  a  previous  page  to  Darrell  Figgis  s 
Shakespeare.  In  this  work  he  examines  conditions 
probably  existing  on  the  stage  of  Shakespeare’s  day 
and  develops  a  theory  as  to  the  methods  of  production. 
His  theories  struck  me  as  so  reasonable,  sensible,  and 
practical  that  I  determined,  as  I  have  said,  to  use  them 
in  staging  Henry  V.  The  method  is  quite  simple.  The 
stage  is  divided  into  two  areas — front  and  back.  The 
front  consisted,  in  Shakespeare’s  day,  of  that  portion 
of  the  stage  which  ran  out  into  the  Pit,  about  a  half 
to  a  third  of  the  stage  proper.  Of  course,  we  could  not 
sacrifice  so  many  of  the  stalls  as  would  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  stage  as  far  forward  as  in  the  Elizabethan 
playhouse,  but  we  secured  much  the  same  result  by 
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erecting  a  false  proscenium — i.e.,  we  set  up  deep  wings, 
each  having  an  entrance,  joined  together  by  a  border 
about  half-way  up  and  over  the  stage  proper.  This 
structure  was  permanent.  Behind  this  false  proscenium 
we  hung  a  variety  of  curtains — decorative,  neutral,  of 
homely  material,  and  of  gold  tissue.  When  these  cur¬ 
tains  were  closed  the  front  area  of  the  stage  suggested 
either  an  exterior  or  an  interior.  For  instance,  land¬ 
scape  tapestry  or  neutral  cloths  serve  for  an  exterior; 
for  a  rich  interior  use  gold  tissue;  for  a  simple  one,  a 
homely  material — perhaps  burlap  or  felt,  and  so  on. 
While  the  action  is  proceeding  in  front  of  these  closed 
curtains,  stage-hands  can  be  setting  a  scene  behind 
them.  This  may  represent  any  locality  which  the  situa¬ 
tion  demands — a  tent,  a  bed-chamber,  a  ship  floating 
by  the  quay-side,  anything  you  require.  The  curtains 
which  have  concealed  this  scene  are  drawn  apart  as 
the  change  of  locality  demands,  and  immediately  the 
entire  area  of  the  stage  becomes  part  of  this  locality — 
suggested  by  the  small  set  at  the  back — ^which  thus 
serves  as  a  key-note  to  the  whole.  This  is  the  theory 
of  Darrell  Figgis.  The  method  worked  smoothly  and 
convincingly  at  His  Majesty’s  for  Henry  V  and  can 
be  applied  to  any  Elizabethan  play.’^  Of  course 
Elizabethan  production  was  not  a  stationary  art.  It 
had  developed  from  very  crude  beginnings,  but  had 
advanced  sufficiently  during  Shakespeare’s  day  to  in¬ 
clude  the  use  of  painted  cloths— the  igniting  of  one  of 
them,  as  we  all  know,  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
Globe  Theatre.  The  supreme  advantages  of  this 
method  are  that  you  can  act  a  play  without  pauses 
between  the  scenes  and  that  the  necessarily  slight 
scenes  built  at  the  back  of  the  curtains  are  so  simple 
that  no  noise  is  made  in  setting  them.  We  had  only 
two  intervals  in  our  production  of  Henry  V — not  that 
these  were  necessary;  they  were  merely  a  concession 
to  the  popular  prejudice  in  the  matter  of  cigarettes, 
whisky  and  soda,  and  the  stretching  of  legs. 

^  Figgis  took  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  the  description  of  his  theory. 
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Again  that  kindly  and  accomplished  essayist,  Arthur 
Machen,  gladdened  us  with  his  understanding  approval. 
He  wrote,  “The  old  history  comes  to  us  splendidly 
arrayed.  It  glances  with  noble  and  golden  banners 
with  the  blazonry  of  leopards  and  lilies  and  all  the 
tinctured  lettering  of  the  heralds.  Wherever  King  Harry 
goes,  the  square  stiff  banner  of  England  follows  him, 
his  knights  are  surcoated  in  strange  devices,  armoured 
with  glittering  splendours.  There  are,  from  the  picture 
point  of  view,  mighty  moments  in  the  presentation  at 
His  Majesty’s.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  when 
the  curtain  falls  apart  at  Southampton,  and  the 
King’s  Ship  is  disclosed  by  the  quays,  all  golden 
and  scarlet  and  glorious,  hung  about  with  emblazoned 
armoury.  There  is  another  when  the  portcullis  at 
Harfleur  falls  to  the  sound  of  booming  cannon  and 
trumpet  peals;  and  the  summons  of  the  might  of 
England ;  and  Agincourt  is  fine,  though  I  would  have 
liked  to  see  one  flight  of  bitter  arrows  through  the 

darkened  east.”^  ,  •  j  • 

In  the  arrangement  of  these  changes  and  in  designing 
of  scenery  I  again  had  the  help  of  Kruger  Gray.  He 
was  responsible,  too,  for  all  the  furniture,  weapons, 
armour,  coats  of  arms,  heraldry,  cannon,  tents,  costumes, 
even  for  the  toilet  articles  on  the  dressing  table  _  of 
Princess  Katherine,  (played  so  charmingly  by  my  wife) 
and  for  the  ‘tun’  filled  with  tennis-balls  which  the 
French  King  sent  in  derision  to  King  ‘  Hal.’ 

The  play  was  continued  for  two  w^eeks,  and  an 
additional  week  of  Hamlet,  in  view  of  its  great  success 
at  our  opening,  brought  the  season  to  a  close. 

There  remains  the  pleasure  of  placing  on  record 
the  names  of  some  of  the  many_  distinguished  fellow^- 
workers  who  w^ere  with  me  during  this^  Shak^peare 
Tercentenary’  Season— Genevieve  W^fd,  Sidney 
Valentine,  Miriam  Lewes,  Harcourt  Williams,  E.  M. 


>  So  should  I  but  they  have  a  nasty  way  of  faOing  upn  the  stage  with  a 
very  unmedisval  clatteJ,  and  half  the  scene-shifters  m  the  wings  would 

probably  have  got  them  in  the  eye ! 
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Robson,  Franklin  Dyall,  Rutland  Barrington,  Nancy 
Price,  and,  of  course,  my  wife. 

On  the  final  effect  of  these  various  Shakespearean 
productions  I  will  quote  Mr.  S.  R.  Littlewood,  who 
wrote  at  the  conclusion  of  the  season: 

“In  this  memorable  festival,  then,  Mr.  Martin-Harvey 
has  done  just  the  right  thing  by  trying  both  methods.  In 
the  last  of  his  efforts— namely,  Henry  V,  he  has  combined 
the  two.  The  result  has  more  than  justified  him.  There  is 
no  possible  reason  why,  now  and  then,  we  should  not  see 
a  well-painted  landscape  on  the  stage  so  long  as  its  presenting 
does  not  interfere  with  the  action  or  result  in  long  intervals. 
As  it  happens,  the  Agincourt  Battlefield  by  moonlight  is 
beautifully  done  at  His  Majesty’s.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
little  comedy  episodes  and  the  like,  there  is  seldom  any  need 
for  a  picture  at  all.  A  pair  of  curtains  or  screens  run  across 
do  quite  well  enough  and  they  save  time  and  quicken  the 
action  amazingly.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  Henry  V  method 
of  alternating  curtains  for  front  scenes,  with  an  occasional 
picture  on  a  backcloth,  without  any  worry  about  cumbrous 
and  supposedly  realistic  wings  and  sky  borders,  is,  failing 
a  revolving  stage  or  what  are  called  ‘  wagon  ’  scenes,  the  last 
word  in  Shakespeare  production.  Itjust  shows  what  modernity 
can  do,  without  hindering  the  play.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
other  little  things,  too,  that  have  made  Mr.  Martin-Harvey’s 
productions  especially  worth  studying.  Among  these,  for 
instance,  is  the  use  of  coloured  light,  in  which  the  Germans 
had  been  experimenting  so  fruitfully  upon  their  Shakes¬ 
peare  stages  just  before  the  War,  and  of  the  jutting  ‘apron’ 
stage  for  occasional  confiding  with  the  audience,  as  the 
Elizabethan  actor  did  all  the  time — anticipating  the  modern 
revue  comedian. 

“But  perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  of  any  that  Mr.  Martin- 
Harvey  has  taught  us  has  been  how  little  scenery  really 
matters  either  one  way  or  the  other.  So  long  as  it  is  easily 
arranged,  and  not  too  aggressively  out  of  keeping  with  the 
purpose  of  the  play,  almost  anything  will  do.  That  is  to  say, 
if  the  acting  is  all  right.  He  has  undoubtedly  brought  us 
nearer  to  the  ideal  tradition  we  are  looking  for  in  production. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 


North  Sea  mine -sweepers.  Blood  lust.  “Awake  up,  England. 

Marchese  MarconL^The  Ail  Highest’s  tender  care  for  Highciu.e  CaSde. 
Stories  of  three  Kings. 


The  War  dragged  on.  The  flower  of  British  youth 
vas  mowed  down  upon  the  fields  or  sank  into  the  mua 
)f  Flanders,  and  perished  on  the  Eastern  front.  All 
hat  was  worst  and  all  that  was  noblest  m  poor  humanip 
irose  out  of  this  welter  of  destruction.  The  d^ly 
uartyrdom  was  faced  with  the  saving  grace  of  humour 
3y  the  British,  while  the  Teuton,  still  true  f  type  as 
.n  Cesar’s  time,  pursued  a  course  of  calculated  ho 
Fulness.  The  German  Crown  Prince,  in  his  haste  to  be 
first  into  Paris,  outdistanced  his  supplies  and  lost,  or 
helped  to  lose,  the  War  for  his  dynasty,  ^^(^nmnghame 
GrLam  remarked  to  me  at  the  time,  God  has  not 
been  good  to  the  Germans.  He  gave  them  fine,  dry 
weather  to  get  their  siege  guns  down  to  Pans,  and 
then  sent  the  rain  when  they_  had  to  drag  _  them 
back  to  Germany.”  But  the  giaut 

Sgemd^S^tetot?  tS‘o"  nature  skehed/ 
The  lusts  which  »|«de«d  ^ 

in  strange  ways,  ihe  mine-sweepers  ui 
Seas  had  sung: 


Sound  the  bloody  Tocsin 
Beat  the  bloody  drums 
Get  the  bloody  swords  out, 

....  _  J _ 
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If  a  foreign  bloody  army 
Invades  this  bloody  shore 
You’ll  see  some  bloody  swimming 
In  some  bloody  gore. 

Whack  the  bloody  Germans 
With  bloody  shot  and  shell, 

Blow  their  bloody  troopers 
Down  to  bloody  Hell. 

Take  no  bloody  cod,  boys. 

Make  a  bloody  start. 

On  the  bloody  foe,  boys, 

Like  a  bloody  dart. 

Get  the  bloody  guns  out. 

Have  some  bloody  sense. 

Prepare  for  bloody  war,  boys, 

And  de-bloody-fence.^ 

Poets  in  the  trenches  were  inspired  _  with  a  new 
afflatus;  musicians  (like  my  own  Musical  Director, 
William  Hudson,  who  was  told  off  to  spray  Germans 
in  their  dug-outs  with  a  deadly  chemica^  were  con¬ 
fessing  that  musical  themes  came  to  them  in  unwonted 
abundance.  Tragedy  and  comedy  arose  out  of  the 
unexampled  carnage.  A  strange  laxity  overcame  even 
our  brave  ‘padres.’  One,  grumbling  to  a  friend 
about  the  sudden  stopping  of  his  long-deferred  leave, 
was  heard  to  complain:  “Here  have  I  been  sticking 
it  for  fifteen  months,  and  just  when  I  was  counting 
upon  one  day  of  silent  prayer  and  communion  with 

my  Maker,  along  comes  this  b - -r  and  spoils  it. 

Another,  wishing  to  gain  a  hint  as  to  the  atmosphere 
of  war  time  before  departing  to  the  front,  came  upon 
a  Company  being  rehearsed  by  an  exasperated  Non- 
Com.  for  attendance  at  a  military  funeral.  The  men 

'  From  the  rhyme  an  ancient  Yorkshire  mariner  gave  me  when  I  was  doing 
my  War  Lecture  at  Huli  entitled: 

**  Awake  Up  England.” 

“An  Aid  to  Recruiting.  One  to  stir  the  blood  up. 
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could  not  be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion.  At  last  he  bawled:  “Well,  look  ’ere!  The 
’orse  is  there!  the  ’earse  is  ’ere,  and  the  corpse  inside. 
So,  for  Gawd’s  sake  look  miserable.” 

General  Sir  Hunter  Weston,  judging  by  a  story  which 
was  current  at  the  front,  saw  the  War  from  a  Surrey-side- 
melodramatic  point  of  viewL  A  Non-Com.  who  had 
been  sent  up  the  line  with  the  unit’s  allowance  of  rum 
was  tempted  and  fell  before  he  reached  his  destination. 
His  condition  was  so  extreme  that  he  had  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  back  to  his  quarters  by  stretcher-bearers.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  met  the  C.O.  (Gen.  Sir  Hunter  Weston) 
on  the  way  and  hurriedly  threw  a  blanket  over  the 
inebriated  Sergeant-Major.  The  C.O.,  however,  drew 
himself  up  and  gravely  saluted  the  cavalcade,  saying, 
“  The  Corps  Commander  salutes  the  brave  dead.”  The 
figure  emerged  from  his  blanket  for  a  moment,  failed 
torealise  the  situation  and  sank  down  again,  hiccoughing, 
“What  the  b - y  h— 11  is  the  blankety  blighter 


I 

School  kids,  not  out  of  their  teens,  rushed  off  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  ranks — in  some  cases  had  risen  to  be 
Sergeant-Majors  by  the  age  of  15  (like  William  Holies’ 
son)  or  to  be  detected  sometimes  and  sent  back  to 
school.  One  such,  returned  to  school  after  a  ghastly 
slaughter  at  Gallipoli,  and  was  questioned  by  his  master 
about  his  experiences.  But  the  youngster  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  impressed  with  an}Thing.  Can  t 
YOU  remember  any  of  your  sensations  wlmn  you  ^were 
in  the  trenches  ?  ”  pressed  his  Master.  ‘  Oh,  the 

boy  did  recall  a  curious  thing  that  happened.  iommy 
Poole  ”  he  said,  “was  next  to  me  when  the  Turks  fired 
at  us  and  a  splinter  from  a  shell  cut  his  head  off,  and 
I  rernember  the  blood  spurted  up  about  five  feet  into 

^^Mv^’own  son— before  his  time  was  complete  at 
Westminster— joined  the  Second  Fifth  London  Field 
Ambulance  and  was  sent  in  turn  to  the  vmous  frontsjn 
France,  Salonica,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  In  fact,  on  a 
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Cook’s  tour  at  the  country’s  expense,”  as  he  expressed 
it.  An  incident  occurred,  on  the  last  named  front,  of 
which  I  was  quite  ignorant  (for  my  son,  like  rnany 
others  who  went  through  it,  has  always  been  reticent 
upon  anything  touching  the  War)  till  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  following  letter  contributed  to  The  Daily  Mail 
by  a  man  of  the  Second  Fifth. 


“They  Knew  One  Another 

“Your  account  of  the  reconciliation  of  a  German  ex-officer 
and  an  English  ex-soldier  at  St.  Anne’s,  recalls  an  incident 
I  witnessed  during  the  Palestine  campaign. 

“When  the  Midland  Yeomanry  swept  over  the  hills  of 
Hui  and  captured  a  battery  of  guns,  the  field  ambulance  to 
which  I  was  attached  had  the  job  of  picking  up  the  wounded 

left  behind  in  the  slaughter.  t  i  tt  / 

“The  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene  were  Jack  Harvey  (son 
of  Sir  Martin-Harvey)  and  myself.  Suddenly  a  German 
youth  stood  up  out  of  a  mangled  mass  of  humanity  and 
hailed  young  Harvey  with,  'Hello,  Jack;  fancy  meeting  you 
here.’  After  which  they  both  shook  hands  in  silent  amaze¬ 


ment. 

“The  whole  stupidity  of  war 
solitary  event. 


was  epitomised  in  that 
“V.  W.  Garratt. 


1917  Club.” 


The  ‘  German  youth’  was  an  old  Westminster  school¬ 
fellow.  .  ,  , 

By  the  time  we  were  ‘  on  the  road  again  the  whole 
land  was  in  darkness,  and  we  had  to  feel  our  way  from 
the  Theatre  to  our  hotel  after  the  performances,  by 
touching  brick  walls  or  garden  gates  and  counting  the 
turnings.  Outside  the  doors  of  our  sea-side  cottage  a 
small  and  quite  useless  block-house  had  been  built 
in  a  maze  of  barbed  wire,  and  woe  betided  us  if  there 
was  a  chink  in  the  blinds  at  night ;  for  the  smallest 
glimmer  of  light  could  be  spotted  by  the  Patrol-boats 
which  lay  off  the  Coast.  One  fine  afternoon  we  watched 
a  destroyer  making  strange  manoeuvres  outside  V entnor, 
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not  unlike  the  gyrations  of  a  ‘wire-hair’  when  he 
circles  round  a  hedgehog,  uncertain  where  to  attack  the 
prickly  ball.  Thunderous  concussions  proceeded  at 
intervals  from  the  destroyer  as  she  turned  and  turned 
about,  followed  by  great  columns  of  black  w'ater  rising 
into  the  air.  At  last  all  was  still,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towm  were  almost  choked  by  the  smell  of  the  petrol 
w'hich  rose  and  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  A 
German  submarine  had  been  sunk.  The  poor  devils  of 
occupants  did  not  have  such  a  comfortable  time  as  one 
of  our  own  submarine  petty  officers,  who  after  recounting 
his  own  exploits,  added,  “Yes;  we  did  very  well  that 
day,  we  fired  a  torpedo  into  the  blighter  and  then  dived 
three  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.”  “  Yes ;  and 
what  did  you  do  then  ?  ”  said  a  friend.  “  Oh,  I  did  very 
well  then;  I  won  3^.  6d.  at  poker.”  These  pests  were 
then  infesting  even  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  passage  from 
Belfast  to  Fleetwood,  which  we  had  to  make  that 
Autumn,  was  not  without  peril.  In  her  care  for  my 
West  Highlander,  Dandy,  and  her  own  Skye  terrier, 
Danny,  my  wife  bought  two  india-rubber  swimming 
collars  which  she  inflated  and  fastened  round  the  necks 
of  the  two  little  chaps,  and  sat  with  them  in  the  com¬ 
panion  way  of  the  packet,  to  be  ready  for  a  dive  with 
them  should  we  be  torpedoed!  This  was  the  night  the 
Lusitania  was  sunk  off  Queenstown.  ^ 

Precautions  of  this  kind  sometimes  took  an  un¬ 
consciously  humorous  turn.  I  remember,  when  the 
bombing  raids  were  at  their  height,  a  notice  in  our 
sitting-room  at  the  Station  Hotel,  Newcastle,  which 
read:  “  Will  visitors  wishing  to  be  informed  of  the 
approach  of  hostile  aircraft,  please  inform  the  chamber¬ 
maid,  or  place  a  cross  opposite  their  number  on  the 
‘call  board’  in  the  Hall.”  The  cool  and  pompous 
nonchalance  of  this  was  followed  by  the  further  cour¬ 
teously  grave  notice :  “  The  night  staff  will  dir^t 

visitors  who  wish  to  make  use  of  the  basement  until  the 
danger  is  over.” 

The  air-raids  however  were  no  joke.  Both  the 
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Lyceum  and  Aldwych  Theatres  suffered  badly  and 
whole  ’bus  loads  of  humanity  were  wiped  out  near 
Piccadilly  Circus.  In  the  midst  of  one  such  raid  my 
daughter  gave  birth  to  her  little  boy.  She  was  staying 
at  our  house  in  Avenue  Road  at  this  period  of  the  War. 
She  had  been  out  to  the  United  States  with  Cyril  Maude 
as  his  leading  lady  and  at  Los  Angeles  had  met  Charlie 
Chaplin,  who  it  appeared  had  been  in  his  young  days 
a  devotee  of  our  plays  and  who  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
remain  and  take  up  film  work.  She  had  returned  to  New 
York  and  there  received  an  offer  from  Lee  Shubert  of  a 
starring  contract  for  three  years.  But  her  boy,  Charles, 
was  ‘on  the  way,’  so  she  started  for  England  by  the 
St.  Paul.  America  had  by  this  time  come  into  the  War 
and  the  St.  Paul  was  being  used  as  a  troopship.  No 
women  were  allowed  to  cross  on  troopships  save  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  But  a  friend  and  legal 
adviser,  William  Grossman,  procured  permission  for 
her  on  the  plea  that  she  was  returning  to  her  husband 
(Ronald  Squire)  who  was  then  an  English  officer.  Only 
two  other  women  were  aboard — one  a  nurse  and  the 
other  an  American  lady  who  was  joining  her  officer- 
husband  in  Europe.  The  submarine  menace  was  then, 
of  course,  at  its  worst  and  a  troopship  would  naturally 
be  the  richest  of  prizes  to  the  enemy.  The  ship  took 
fifteen  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  steaming  cautiously 
with  all  lights  out  at  night.  It  ought  to  have  been  a 
terrifying  experience  for  a  woman;  but  I  don’t  think 
my  daughter  has  ever  realised  danger  or  known  fear. 
All  the  same,  it  was  a  great  surprise  and  joy  to  her  when 
after  a  few  days  afloat,  who  should  appear  on  deck  but 
the  Marchese  Marconi!  He  was  an  old  friend,  whom 
she  had  known  in  the  early  days  when  he  was  experi¬ 
menting  with  his  faithful  lieutenant,  Mr.  Kemp,  at  his 
station  at  Sandbanks,  where  we  had  spent  a  summer 
holiday.  However,  she  escaped  the  danger  of  sub¬ 
marines  only  to  confront  the  bombing  raids  over 
London.  Our  district  of  St.  John’s  Wood  was  partic¬ 
ularly  favoured  by  the  German  bombing  planes.  One 
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fell  in  a  street  neighbouring  Avenue  Road,  causing  great 
havoc,  and  an  aerial  torpedo  buried  itself  in  the  garden 
of  a  house  opposite  our  own —mercifully  failing  to 
explode.  The  little  boy  was  born  on  March  3rd,  1918, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  his  mother  had  to  be 
carried  down  into  our  wine-cellar  during  another  raid! 
Our  old  friend  Mr.  Gordon  Selfridge  most  kindly  came 
to  the  rescue  and  invited  her  down  to  Highcliffe  Castle, 
where  he  was  then  living.  Here  she  was  safe;  for  the 
Kaiser  had  given  orders  that  General  Stuart  Wortley’s 
beautiful  house  was  on  no  account  to  be  bombed, 
because  it  was  here  that  the  All-Highest  himself  in¬ 
tended  to  reside  after  the  subjugation  of  Britain  and  its 
‘  contemptible  little  army.’  This  reminds  me  of  a  stoiy^ 
Mrs.  Cornwallis  W^est  told  us.  She  was  staying  at 
Windsor  on  an  occasion  when  the  Kaiser  and  the  King 
of  Spain  were  the  guests  of  His  late  Majesty  Edward 
VH.  She  had  asked  William  H  what  in  the  world  he 
would  soonest  wish  to  be,  and  he  had  promptly  relied, 
“An  English  country  gentleman!”  (“Humph!  '  God¬ 
frey  Elton’s  father  grunted,  when  I  told  him  the  story, 
“  he’ll  never  be  that.”)  Pursuing  her  desire  for  confes¬ 
sions  ’  Mrs.  West  had  asked  King  Alfonso  his  feeling  in 
the  matter.  His  Majesty  had  replied  that  he  didn  t  like 
being  a  King,  because  he  had  to  be  one  every  day  and 
no  time  was  left  for  his  beloved  sport;  but  on  venturing 
to  ask  King  Edward  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  had 
replied  with  characteristic  heartiness,  Well,  i  Like 
being  a  King!” 


II 


CHAPTER  XLIV 


Change  of  policy.  I  acquire  David  Garrick.  The  Shakespeare  Exhibition 
opened  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Marie  Louise  for  Red  Cross  funds:  unique 
collection  of  Shakespeareana.  Appealing  for  subscriptions  towards  Victory 
Loan  from  gun-carriage  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Continued  war  work.  I  go 
to  the  Front  as  a  ‘  Christian  Soldier.  ’  Quartered  outside  Poperinghe.  My 
readings  to  the  troops.  “Shakespeare  under  Shell  Fire.” 

_  By  the  end  of  our  season  at  His  Majesty’s  conscrip¬ 
tion  was  in  full  swing  and  my  war  lectures  were 
unnecessary,  but  a  total  change  of  policy  in  my  own 
affairs  became  exigent.  To  procure  transport  for  our 
scenery,  etc.,  was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult. 
All  my  Company  and  staff  of  fighting  age  had  joined 
the  forces,  and  no  one  remained  but  the  elders  and  a 
stray  ‘C.  3.’  Touring  my  recent  Shakespearean  pro¬ 
ductions  was  therefore  out  of  the  question  and  it  was 
obvious  that  I  must  have  a  play  with  a  small  cast  and 
very  little  scenery.  As  usual,  my  wife  was  ready  with  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  This  was  to  acquire  the  rights, 
if  possible,  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham’s  version  of  David 
Garrick.  Sir  Charles’  health  by  this  time  was  failing, 
and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  transact  business,  but 
Lady  Wyndham  very  kindly  gave  her  consent  to  our 
proposal,  and  for  the  Autumn  of  that  year  (1916)  we 
played  this  piece  continuously  throughout  the  country. 

While  visiting  Manchester  during  that  tour,  I  dropped 
in  at  our  old  haunt,  the  galleries  of  the  Whitworth 
Institute.  On  this  occasion  I  found,  organised  by  the 
then  Curator,  Mr.  Robert  Bateman,  an  absorbingly 
interesting  Exhibition  of  Shakespeareana.  The  collec¬ 
tion,  judging  by  the  few  belated  stragglers  who  shuffled 
round  the  priceless  mementoes  of  our  greatest  English¬ 
man,  was  proving  about  as  attractive  as  the  performance 
of  one  of  his  plays  in  Cottonopolis — the  place  which 
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“thinks  to-day  what  the  world  will  be  thinking  to¬ 
morrow,”  a  phrase  used  to  tickle  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  worthy  inhabitants  by  Lord  Balfour  when  seeking 
their  suffrages,  and  which  they  have  (very  naturally) 
never  ceased  to  repeat.  (Straying  again!  but  I  can 
never  refrain  from  a  ‘  dig’  at  Manchester,  whose  citizens 
are  too  kindly  and  secure  to  resent  my  impudence!) 
Well,  poor  Bateman  felt  it  was  a  great  pity  that  this 
collection  of  Shakespeareana,  assembled  with  such 
affectionate  care,  should  so  soon  be  dispersed,  and  that 
London  would  have  no  chance  of  seeing  it.  I  thought 
so  too  and,  as  the  task  of  transporting  it  to  London, 
with  the  permission  of  the  owners  of  the  exhibits, 
seemed  an  obstacle  of  not  insuperable  difficulty,  and  the 
provision  of  a  guarantee  to  cover  expenses  was  not 
Lyond  my  means,  I  told  him  that,  if  he  could  undertake 
the  details  of  transport  and  exhibition,  I  w'ould  willin^y 
become  guarantor  against  _  any  loss  which  rnight  be 
incurred.  Bateman  put  his  back  into  the  thing  w  ith 
all  the  fury  of  his  enthusiastic  soul,  and  the  Exhibition, 
enlarged  beyond  our  dreams,  was  opened  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries  on  January  20th,  1917,  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Marie  Louise.  All  profits  were  to  go  to  the 
funds  of  the  Red  Cross.  We  had  all  the  great  ones  of 
that  day  associated  with  the  Exhibition  as  an  Honorary 
Committee.  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  who  had  thrown  himself 
whole-heartedly  into  the  idea,  spoke  the  opening 
address,  as  the  leading  Shakespearean  of  his  time. 
Contributions  were  sent  by  the  London  , 

bv  Sir  Archibald  Flower,  on  behalf  ^^^\Stratford 
Birthplace  Trustees  and  the  Memorial  Theatre,  ihe 
Garrick  Club,  for  the  only  time  m  its  histo^,  1  believe, 
at  my  earnest  request,  lent  a  number  of  their  precious 
portraits  of  the  old  actors  in  Shakespearean  characters, 
while,  among  contemporary  work.  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson’s  portraits  of  Phelps  as  Wolsey  ^nd  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  and  Buchel’s  portrait  of  my  ^  . 
‘ Ophelia’  were  secured.  There  were  many  actual 
costumes  used  by  famous  actors,  such  as  e 
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worn  by  Irving  as  ‘  Shylock,’  the  suit  of  armour  worn  by 
Lewis  Waller  as  ‘Henry  V,’  and  priceless  personal 
mementoes  of  the  poet  himself,  such  as  his  brooch 
(never  before  exhibited),  his  gloves,  and  a  facsimile  of 
his  signet  ring.  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  also  con¬ 
tributed  his  famous  collection  of  medals  and  tokens 
associated  with  the  great  dramatist.  The  Exhibition 
was  chronologically  arranged,  under  the  direction  of 
Bateman  and  his  Secretary,  R.  H.  Chisman,  and  sought 
to  illustrate  the  life  and  works  of  the  poet  himself, 
of  the  players  associated  with  him  and  his  plays, 
their  portraits,  a  unique  collection  of  play-bills, 
designs,  models  of  early  playhouses,  and  so  on.  A 
delightful  touch  of  humour  was  added  to  the  opening 
ceremony  by  the  delivery  of  a  message  from  the  ghost 
of  Shakespeare  himself,  who  declared  that  Germany’s 
claim  to  his  parentage  had  been  ‘  greatly  exaggerated.’ 
The  Exhibition  remained  open  a  month,  and  during 
that  time  lectures  upon  the  exhibits  were  delivered 
daily  to  visitors  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee  himself,  Mr. 
Spielmann,  Mr.  Harold  Child,  and  other  Shakespearean 
scholars.  One  cannot  help  wishing  that  such  an 
Exhibition  could  be  made  a  permanent  institution,  a 
shrine  for  the  world’s  worshippers  of  so  rare  a  fellow  as 
our  Shakespeare. 

After  the  unexpected  notoriety  which  the  Exhibition 
brought  us,  and  another  novel  experience  on  top  of  a 
German  ^n-carriage  in  Trafalgar  Square,  reciting  a 
reply  to  Lissauer’s  ‘  Hymn  of  Hate  ’  and  appealing  to  the 
assembled  crowds  for  subscriptions  to  the  newly  issued 
‘Victory’  Loan,  we  started  off  into  the  country  again, 
playing  Garrick,  and  giving  concerts  and  recitals  to  the 
wounded,  delivering  lectures — my  wife  meanwhile 
continuing  her  campaign  for  funds  towards  the  building 
of  more  motor-ambulances,  and  raising  money  for 
Lord  Roberts’  Workshops.  In  the  intervals  which 
such  work  entailed  we  were  rehearsing  Rosemary, 
which,  again  with  Lady  Wyndham’s  concurrence, 
we  added  to  our  repertoire,  giving  our  first  perfor- 
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mance  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  on  Alarch 
7th,  1917. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  tour  I  was  at  last  able 
to  realise  a  wish  to  visit  the  French  front  and  give 
recitals  to  the  troops.  My  friend  of  Lyceum  days, 
Lena  Ashwell  (Lady  Simson),  who  had  been  for  some 
time  sending  out  concert-parties  to  the  various  ‘  fronts,’ 
gallantly  came  to  my  aid  and,  with  the  kind  assistance 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  was  able  to  arrange  permission  for  me 
to  visit  the  bases  in  France  as  a  Y.M.C.A.  helper. 

I  had  had  an  experience  which  left  me  with  an 
indelible  impression  of  pain,  of  wonder  and  of  humili¬ 
ation.  I  was  travelling  one  night  in  the  tube  when 
twenty  or  thirty  Tommies  tumbled  into  the  carriage. 
They  were  in  full  marching  ‘kit’  and  were  evidently- 
returning  to  the  Front,  Their  utter  and  complete 
detachment  from  their  surroundings  was  strange  and 
rather  eerie.  Some  sat  where  there  were  seats,  others 
on  their  packs  upon  the  floor.  They  had  no  eyes  for  us 
wretched  civilians.  There  was  no  contempt ;  we  simply 
did  not  exist!  They  almost  at  once  started  singing 
soldier  choruses  which  were  unknown  to  me — not  rowdy 
ones,  but  plaintive,  almost  ghostly,  and  very  quietly— 
without  looking  at  each  other,  or  at  us ;  their_  eyes  far 
away  on  a  world  of  which  we  who  sat  by  their  side  knew 
nothing.  They  seemed  ‘  fey  ’ ;  they  seemed  the  wraiths 
of  men.  A  great  longing  came  over  me  to  be  one  of 
them  in  a  world  which  had  removed  them  from  every'- 
thing  which  we  on  our  side  of  the  water  counted  as  real 

and  worth-while.  .  ,  i  1,1 

So,  arrayed — and  very  proudly — in  the  honourable 
kbaki  of  a  member  of  the  Young  Men  s  Christian 
Association,  I  started  from  Waterloo  Station  one  day  ui 
July,  1917  to  join  in  the  great  adventure,  my  wife 
waving  adieu  to  her  “  Christian  soldier  as  she  called 
me — with  dear  George  Frampton  by  her  side,  little 
dreaming,  any  of  us,  that  before  l  saw  them  again  ! 
should  have  shouted  Shakespeare  in  the  midst  of  a  ram 
of  German  shells. 
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I  made  daily  notes  during  the  wonderful  month 
which  followed.  I  would  have  liked  to  include  them, 
but  my  publisher  will  be  adamant  and  is  already 
appalled  at  the  “  inordinate  length  ”  of  this  book,  so  I 
must  content  myself  with  a  reprint  of  an  article  written 
for  The  Daily  Mail  when  I  returned.  My  old  friend, 
Thomas  Marlowe,  the  late  editor,  cut  it  down  inhumanly 
before  it  appeared,  for  I  evidently  run  overmuch  to 
‘words,  words,  words.’  The  magnates  at  Northcliffe 
House  have  kindly  permitted  me  to  quote  from  it.  (I 
shall  add  a  few  further  recollections  to  the  bald  story 
as  they  recur  to  me — and  defy  Messrs.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd!) 


“SHAKESPEARE  UNDER  SHELL  FIRE” 

A  muffled  figure  recognised  me  in  the  packet-boat  as 
a  fellow-worker  in  the  uniform  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
was  curious  as  to  my  job. 

“  I  am  going  to  lecture  to  the  men  at  the  Front.” 

“  About  what  ?  ” 

“Can’t  you  imagine  that  they  are  rather  ‘fed  up’ 
with  it  all?  Dog-sick  and  war- weary?  Perhaps  by 
reciting  to  them  what  the  poets  of  old,  and  the  soldier 
poets  of  to-day,  have  written,  I  may  bring  back  to  them 
the  tremendous  worth-while-ness  of  still  ‘carrying  on’.” 

He  said,  “Isn’t  it  rather  like  a  parson  lecturing  his 
congregation  on  the  need  of  coming  to  church  ?  But  I 
wish  you  luck.” 


On  my  first  night  at  Havre  I  was  recognised  and  rushed 
for  a  recitation.  I  found  the  finest  things  ‘went’  best, 
but  doubts  arose  in  my  mind  about  my  “lecture.” 

Next  day  I  was  motored  up  country  by  a  pretty  girl. 
Down  the  hill  on  which  a  camp  was  pitched  streamed 
into  the  Y.M.C.A.  hut  a  great  crowd  of  men  with  the 
broad-brimmed  hats  of  the  Australian  troops. 
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These  men  don’t  know  me,  I  think,  and  I  shall  get 
an  impartial  judgment  on  my  “lecture.”  As  the  head  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  introduces  me  I  am  ensured  a  respectful 
hearing.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  but  respect,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  I  think  of  my  “lecture”  less  than  ever. 
There  is  no  unity  of  mind  between  my  audience  and  me, 
and  I  believe  it  is  my  fault.  My  remarks  about  war- 
weariness,  about  the  worth- while-ness  of  their  sacrifice, 
fall  fiat.  I  am  only  on  safe  ground  with  Shakespeare’s 
stirring  speeches  in  Henry  V.  What  is  the  matter?  I 

will  give  the  d - d  lecture  (for  I  begin  to  feel  like  that) 

one  more  chance.  I  do — before  another  Australian 
contingent,  poor  beggars!  The  audience  is  immense, 
and  so  is  their  silence.  I  am  half  inclined  to  say,  “  Boys, 
let  us  stop  this  and  get  out  into  the  sunshine.” 

“Pearls  before  swine,  sir,”  says  a  sympathetic 
Tommy,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  address. 

“Not  at  all,”  I  say;  “I  see  the  truth  now.  There  is 
no  war-weariness.  There  is  no  dog-sickness.  They  are 
not  ‘fed  up’  and  they  don't  need  to  be  told  by  a  living 
man  of  the  worth-while-ness  of  it  all.” 

After  which  I  pitch  my  lecture  into  some  bushes  and 
a  load  is  off  my  mind. 


Luckily,  acting  on  my  wife’s  advice,  !  had  brought 
another  string  with  my  bow.  I  had  tried  that  lecture 
on  her  before  I  started  with  results  that  raised  my  first 
doubt  of  it.  She  said,  “  Be  prepared  with  something 
else;  take  something  of  Dickens;  and,  mark  my  words, 
they  will  want  The  Only  Way.” 

Thereafter  all  went  well.  J  gave  them  Henry  Vs 
speech  to  his  soldiers  at  the  siege  of  Harfieur  (near  that 
very  spot)  and  a  few  days  later  the  ‘  Crispin  spee^  from 
the  same  play  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Agincourt,  Hamlet, 
their  beloved  Only  Way — ^for  which  they  always  called 
—and  one  of  the  Christmas  stories  of  Charles  Dickens 
After  much  ‘  wangling  ’  and  with  the  help  of  my  friend 
Lieut.-Col.  Noel  Campbell,  who  was  quartered  at 
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Poperinghe,  I  managed  to  get  right  up  into  the  danger 
zone.  How  I  felt  when  I  got  there  is  perhaps  best 
indicated  by  an  extract  from  rough  notes  I  made  at  the 
time: 

“July  29. 

“Absolutely  the  greatest  day  of  my  life.  As  I  write,  the 
British  guns  are  belching  forth  in  one  continuous  rumble; 
this  has  been  going  on  for  twelve  days  without  ceasing,  and 
the  sky  is  illuminated  with  their  brilliant  flashes.  I  am  in 
Noel’s  hut,  and  have  just  had  the  luxury  of  a  hot  bath  in  a 
collapsible  india-rubber  thing.  Pictures  of  my  dearest  are 
all  around  me,  and  Buchel’s  most  beautiful  drawing  of  my 
wife  hangs  on  the  wall — the  best  thing  ever  done  of  her— 
MurieP  and  ‘Buster’^  are  there  too.  Noel  is  clearing  up  his 
papers  for  the  night — 11.30.  In  the  Huts,  Intelligence 
Officers  are  hard  at  work — telephones  are  going  and  clerks 
are  hard  at  work.  On  the  walls  of  the  offices  are  maps  of 
the  Front,  and  charts  showing  the  disposition  of  the  German 
troops.  This  is  the  eve  of  the  most  tremendous  assault  that 
has  so  far  been  made  by  the  British,  and  all  are  in  a  spirit  of 
greatest  confidence  as  to  the  result.  Just  outside  is  a  cage  of 
German  prisoners,  walking  about  listlessly,  poor  devils. 
Their  shoulder-straps  were  cut  off  and  some  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  me.  An  Intelligence  Officer  was  examining  one  as 
I  walked  into  Noel’s  office — a  tall  good-looking  fellow.  He  was 
then  marched  back  to  his  cage,  but  brought  up  again  to  be 
asked  further  questions.  They  generally  answer  satisfactorily 
and  force  is  seldom  used,  though  once  recently  a  man  was 
asked  a  question  which  he  refused  to  answer  and  was  taken 
out  to  a  firing  party.  He  still  refused  and  was  blindfolded. 
The  officer  said  he  would  say,  i,  2,  3,  and  on  the  3rd  he  would 
be  shot.  1 ,  2,  was  said,  but  he  then  gave  in  and  said  he  would 
divulge,  which  he  did. 

“  I  have  seen  so  much  and  such  amazing  things  that  it  is 
difficult  to  marshal  them  all  before  me;  but  one  of  the  most 
memorable  was  the  ‘  strafing  ’  of  the  Boche  as  I  did  my  recital 
at  the  Church  Army  Hut.  The  German  shells  were  dropping 
persistently  and  continually  on  Poperinghe  only  a  few  fields 
away.  One  does  not  drive  through  ‘Pop’  on  that  account. 
One  goes  round  to  the  Camp  by  a  switch  road  to  avoid  the 
^  My  daughter.  ‘  Col.  Campbell’s  daughter. 
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‘unhealthy  spot.’  You  hear  the  distant  thud,  then  the 
scream,  and  then  the  explosion.  No  sooner  had  I  arrived 
than  I  was  hurried  off  to  give  my  recital.  I  mounted  the  rickety 
improvised  platform,  and  the  bronzed  and  cheerful  mass  of 
the  greatest  infantry  in  the  world  settled  down  as  if  the 
‘unhealthy  spot’  were  500  miles  away. 

“  I  start  with  Henry  V’s  speech  to  the  troops  at  Harfleur. 

‘Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more - ’ 

A  thud!  A  sharp  musical  scream  in  the  air !  A  crash!  I  paused. 
The  men  watched  me  with  a  mysterious  grin.  ‘Is  that  a 
German  shell  ?  ’  I  asked.  There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  and 
‘  Yes  ’  from  a  hundred  throats.  There  didn’t  seem  much  else 
for  me  to  say  but,  ‘Oh,  well,  I’d  better  begin  again!’ 

“  ‘  Once  more  unto  the - ’  Thud !  scream !  crash !  (much 

nearer).  I  paused  again  and  said,  ‘It’s  all  very  well  for  you 
fellows,  but,  you  know,  these  are  the  first  German  shells  I’ve 
heard.’  Another  delighted  shout  arose  from  my  audience, 
who  were  evidently  interested  in  watching  my  baptism  of  fire. 
For  some  little  time  I  could  not  resist  pausing  in  my  recitation 
while  I  waited  for  the  crash.  The  fascination  of  that  moment 
was  irresistible  and  at  each  pause  the  audience  rocked  with 
laughter.  At  last  I  got  so  used  to  the  experience  that  I  could 
listen  for  the  thud  and  scream,  and  after  a  little  practice  and 
careful  ‘timing’  I  could  raise  my  voice  with  a  shout  on  the 
very  word  when  I  judged  the  crash  would  come.  Long 
practice  at  the  theatre  in  dodging  a  cough  in  the  audience 
had  helped  me  at  this  exciting  game  and,  to  the  imniense 
delight  of  my  hearers,  we  at  last  overcame  this  ill-timed 
intrusion  of  German  shells. 

“After  the  recital  I  dined  with  General  Watts  and  his  stall. 
All  through  dinner  the  shells  continued  to  fall.  Conversation 
ceased  sometimes  and  they  all  confessed  that  they  had  not 
had  such  a  persistent  bombing  before.  The  shells  dropped 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  one  moment  there  was  a  sudden 
exodus  of  clerks  and  men  from  a  neighbouring  hut  which 
they  evacuated  with  as  little  show  of  concern  as  they  could 
muster,  but  with  a  rather  stupid  grin  of  self-consciousness. 
No  wonder  they  moved  out  hurriedly— a  few  days  ago  fo^r  ot 
such  men  were  blown  to  pieces  in  a  hut  which  a  chance  Boche 
bomb  caught.  As  the  explosions  got 

dinner  Captain  Eustace  Smith  (General  Watts  A.D.C.)  got 
up  to  see  where  the  shell  had  exploded— it  was  only  two  fields 
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away.  I  was  interested  to  see  if  the  explosions,  still  getting 
nearer  and  nearer,  affected  General  Watts;  but  they  did  not 
in  the  least.  He  continued  his  conversation  without  a  break, 
and  I  narrowly  watched  to  see  if  it  became  in  the  least  dis¬ 
connected,  or  even  if  he  repeated  himself,  but  no,  he  went 
on  quite  imperturbably!^  Dear  old  Noel  caught  his  breath 
now  and  then,  and  the  silence  which  occasionally  fell  on  the 
party  was  eloquent.  It  was  a  relief  when  the  shells  seemed  to 
lose  their  range  and  gradually  die  down.  I  went  with  Noel 
to  his  office  while  he  attacked  a  mass  of  papers,  and  was 
presented  with  more  German  prisoners  ^  shoulder-straps. 
Then  retired  to  his  Hut,  where  I  am  writing  this^  under  an 
army  blanket  and  ^Boy’s^  (my  son’s)  old  fleece-lined  coat, 
with  a  couple  of  Burberry’s  for  a  pillow.  Later.  I  have 
iust  heard  that  one  of  the  shells  exploded  in  a  field  adjoining 
the  Church  Army  Hut  in  which  I  recited  not  thirty  yards 
away.” 


CHAPTER  XLV 


Continued  war  work.  Revival  of  Rosemary.  Bradford  Theatre  a  house 
of  prayer.  Bulgaria  ‘rats.’  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde.  A  rare 
opportunity.  I  have  stage-fright.  Homage  to  Maeterlinck’s  constructive 
skill  and  amazing  impartiality.  Zangwill  and  the  ‘eternal  boycott’  of 
Germany  Maeterlinck’s  symbolism.  Help  from  the  Government.  Cam- 
maerts  and  the  Comte  D’Avignon.  My  wife’s  ‘Isabelle,’  Dame 
Madge  Kendal’s  ‘Eider  Miss  Blossom’  and  Clara  Morris.  Anriistice 
signed.  Unaccountable  depression.  War  work  carried  on.  Growing 
Rokhevism  Mv  wife  in  conflict  with  Extremists  in  Glasgow.  She 
exposes  the  menace  of  Proletarian  schools  in  the  “Daily  Telegraph.” 
Lord  Burnham’s  National  Shilling  Fund  for  Nurses.  Her  Seaside 
Cottage  Flome  for  Nurses,  with  Sir  Arthur  Stanley’s  help  and  a  generous 
donation  of  £4,000  is  bought,  equipped  and  endowed.  Reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  Nation’s  bill  for  the  War. 


Throughout  the  Autumn  of  T7  and  the  Spring 
following,  we  toured  what  we  called  “  the  little  plays  ” 

—Rosemary  and  Garrick,  continuing,  of  course,  our 
constant  entertainments  to  the  wounded,  my  wife  s 
appeals  for  funds  to  provide  ambulances  for  the  front 
and  for  Lord  Roberts’  Workshops  for  the  Disabled,  and 
an  occasional  lecture,  as  at  Birmingham,  when  I  see,  b}- 
reference  to  the  newscutting  books,  I  was  again  speaking 
on  my  chosen  mission — the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  National  Theatre.  I  remember 
about  this  time  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  gift  oi 
£1,000  towards  the  funds  if  ninety-nine  other  people 
would  do  the  same.  Not  a  whisper  of  response.  ^ 

An  incident  of  that  period  which  stands  out  m  my 
remembrance  is  the  transformation  of  the  Iheatre 
Royal,  Bradford,  into  a  House  of  Prayer.  This  was 
in  April,  1918.  Things  were  looking /oery  desperate 
for  the  Allies  around  Amiens  at  that  time— our  backs 
were,  as  Haig  pointed  out  to  his  troops,  against  tlie 
wall.  It  was  ‘touch  and  go,’  and  I  was  conscious  that  a 
feeling  of  panic  was  taking  possession  of  many  people. 
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I  remember  a  Padre  in  France  telling  me  that  every 
fluctuation  of  war  sentiment  at  home  was  instantly 
reflected  uf)on  the  troops.  I  thought  how  fatal  it  might 
be  if  any  feeling  of  wavering  confidence  should  drift 
across  to  the  French  Front.  I  ventured  to  express  this 
in  a  letter  to  my  friend,  William  Paxton,  then  Minister 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Florton  Lane,  and  to 
ask  him  if  he  would  come  round  after  the  performance 
and  offer  up  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  to  keep  us  all  from 
panic.  He  at  once  assented,  and  when  the  curtain  fell 
upon  David  Garrick,  which  we  had  played  that  night, 
he  stepped  forward  and  besought  the  audience  to  join 
him  in  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  our  boys  at  the  front. 
The  audience  stood  up  instantly.  “  The  effect,”  declared 
one  who  was  present,  “was  wonderful.  The  great 
audience  was  deeply  moved  and  when  they  left  the 
Theatre  they  went  as  quietly  and  solemnly  as  if  from 
a  place  of  worship.”^ 

A  curious  sequel!  ‘The  next  morning’s  papers 
announced  in  large  head-lines  that  Bulgaria  had 
‘ratted’!  The  rot  of  the  Central  Powers  had  set  in! 

To  the  above  ‘little  plays’  we  added  A  Cigarette 
Maker’s  Romance  and  Boy  O’Carroll — -re-christened 
The  Rapparee  Trooper — plays  which  could  be  performed 
with  the  small  casts  available  at  that  time;  and  then, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Flarley  Granville-Barker, 
I  approached  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  my 
life — Maeterlinck’s  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde. 
What  inspired  my  greatly-gifted  friend,  Granville- 
Barker,  to  ‘see’  me  in  the  part  of  the  heroic  Burgo¬ 
master  I  have  never  understood.  I  had  not  played  an 
old  man  since  the  far  away  days  with  Sir  Henry  when 
I  went  on  for  the  small  part  of  ‘  Dr.  Zimmer  ’  in  The 
Bells.  However,  ‘see’  me  in  it  he  did  and  also  sent 
me  the  play  with  an  urgent  recommendation  to  do  it, 
and  do  it  at  once,  for  it  was  of  the  nature  of  ‘propa¬ 
ganda,’  and  he  hinted  that  the  Government  would  be 
interested  in  its  production.  I  read  the  noble  work  and 

^  Yorkshire  Evening  Post,  April  27th,  1918. 
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hesitated.  I  saw  the  Burgomaster  in  my  mind’s  eye  as 
such  a  very  different  personality  from  any  I  could 
represent,  and  expressed  to  Maeterlinck  my  doubts  as 
to  my  ability  to  realise  his  creation.  He  replied  that 
the  question  of  the  Burgomaster’s  physique  was  negli¬ 
gible;  what  mattered  was  the  ‘soul’  of  the  man,  and 
this  he  was  sure  I  could  understand  and  express.  That, 

I  ventured  to  feel,  was  true.  Nevertheless,  within  three 
days  of  the  date  set  down  for  its  production,  I  had  an 
attack  of  stage  fright  for  the  first  time  in  my  life!  I 
tried  to  account  for  it.  I  tried  to  argue  it  away.  Even 
now  I  cannot  assign  a  reason  for  it.  Although  we  had 
been  rehearsing  recent  additions  to  our  repertoire  in 
the  early  days  of  our  tour  which  had  started  on  August 
1 2th,  we  still  had  the  better  part  of  seven  weeks  in  which 
to  rehearse  The  Burgomaster.  I  ought  to  have  got  fairly 
well  ‘into  the  skin’  by  this  time.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  three  days  before  the  production  was 
due  I  went  to  my  wife,  confessed  I  wms  afraid  and 
that  I  would  have  to  postpone  it.  She  gave  me  the 
utterly  sane  advice  to  stop  rehearsing  my  part  for  a 
couple  of  days,  to  take  walks  by  the  sea  and  to  potter 
round  the  antiquity  shops — in  fact,  to  give  my  mind 
some  new  occupation  and  return  to  nature  for  a  few 
calm  hours.  I  followed  her  advice.  By  the  Thursday 
of  the  week  I  was  ready,  and  we  produced  the  play 
on  October  4th,  1918.  It  was  some  little  time,  how¬ 
ever,  before  I  felt  I  could  get  my  part  through  the  beard 
which  I  insisted  upon  wearing.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
scrubby  hedge  between  the  personality  of  the  Burgo¬ 
master  and  his  audience — just  as  Lucien  Guitry  told 
me  the  feathers  of  ‘  Chantecler  ’  in  Rostand  s  play 
hampered  the  expression  of  his  personality. 

The  heroic  old  Burgomaster,  however,  became  one 
of  the  greatest  joys  of  my  acting  life;  and  I  can  never 
sufficiently  thank  Granville-Barker  for  insisting  upon 
my  doing  it.  It  was  one  of  those  great  and  ble^ed 
opportunities  which  so  seldom  come  to  an  actor.  The 
play  itself  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  period  of  Greek 
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drama.  Its  simple  but  direct  story,  the  suppression  of 
all  side-issues  or  sub-plots,  its  steady,  inevitable  pro¬ 
gress  towards  the  “skilfully  delayed  climax”  (as  Lord 
Russell  of  Liverpool  so  well  expressed  it),  the  large  and 
simple  lines  of  the  portraiture,  the  unflinching  logic  of 
the  Burgomaster’s  every  word  and  thought,  the  slow 
but  sure  tightening  of  the  grip,  the  absence  of  a  super¬ 
fluous  word,  are  elements,  it  seems  to  me,  of  dramatic 
art  only  comparable  with  those  of  Sophocles.  It 
is  amazing  that  the  inhabitant  of  a  country  which 
endured  so  agonizing  and  protracted  a  martyrdom 
as  Belgium,  could  have  drawn  Belgian  and  German 
alike  with  such  detached  impartiality.  Each  harps  upon 
the  impossibility  of  either  understanding  the  other. 
What  an  almost  magical  perception  of  the  fundamental 
difficulty  of  ‘internationalism’;  for  it  is  true— if  we 
do  not  understand  our  neighbours,  how  can  we 
obliterate  war? 

I  remember  a  contention  of  that  ardent  Zionist, 
Israel  Zangwill,  that  Maeterlinck  was  wrong  to  insist 
upon  the  eternal  boycott  of  Germany  indicated  by  the 
Burgomaster’s  daughter  ostracising  her  husband  for  the 
part  he  has  taken  in  the  shooting  of  her  father.  But 
Zangwill  evidently  failed  to  notice  the  philosophy  of 
mercy  symbolised  in  the  Burgomaster’s  insistence  that 
his  daughter  must  forgive  her  German  husband,  and 
points  out  that  their  child,  who  is  soon  to  be  born,  must 
not  be  the  most  sorrowful  “victim  of  this  tragedy!” 
“  Life  is  always  right.  It  is  full  of  indulgence  and  good 
will,  and  very  soon  forgets  what  should  be  forgotten.” 
Maeterlinck’s  strict  impartiality  in  this  case,  his  hope 
and  his  belief  in  the  future,  and  the  injustice  to 
succeeding  generations  of  continued  hate  and  conflict, 
are  astounding  in  the  face  of  the  martyrdom  which  his 
country  was  then  suffering  at  the  hands  of  Germany. 
Surely  the  symbolism  which  he  permits  himself  to  use 
for  the  only  time  in  this  play,  is  clear — that  we  must 
forgive:  hate  must  not  be  bound  about  the  neck  of  the 
next  generation. 
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Cannot  those  who  framed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
be  brought  to  realise  this? 

The  Government  of  the  day  took  an  active  interest 
in  our  performances  and  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Gerard 
Fiennes,  who  was  at  that  time  head  of  the  War  Aims 
Committee,  I  went  with  my  old  friend,  S.  R.  Littlewood, 
to  give  him  particulars  of  the  play.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  M.  Emile  Cammaerts,  the  Comte 
D’Avignon  and  other  distinguished  Belgian  literary 
men  to  contribute  articles  on  the  subject  for  publication 
in  the  leading  papers  of  the  towns  I  was  visiting.  We 
always  played  it  to  crowded  and  hushed  audiences, 
and  one  of  the  gratifying  features  of  the  production  was 
that  it  gave  my  wife  one  of  the  most  searchingly  pathetic 
parts  she  has  ever  had — that  of  the  Burgomaster’s 
daughter,  which  she  played  at  the  express  wish  of 
Maeterlinck  himself.  Here  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
so  long  a  scene  of  sustained  grief  I  have  never  seen 
before — save  that  of  The  Elder  Miss  Blossom,  by  Dame 
Madge  Kendal,  and  that  of  the  American  actress, 
Clara  Morris  in  The  New  Magdalen. 

Later  on  we  produced  the  play  at  the  Scala  Theatre 
for  the  benefit  of  Belgian  wounded,  again  at  the  Lyceum 
for  special  matinees  during  our  season  there  in  1920, 
and  for  a  “run”  at  the  Ambassador’s  Theatre  in  1925. 
It  is  still,  of  course,  in  our  repertoire. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  1918,  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  We  were  playing  in  Cardiff  at  the  time. 
The  town  went  quite  mad  and,  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  that  rollicking  city,  not  a  single  case  of  drunkenness 
was  noted.  A  great  load  was  lifted  from  our  hearts 
and  then — how  can  one  account  for  it  or  analyse  the 
cause? — a  profound  depression  took  possession  of  me. 
That  the  enemy  would  be  conquered  had  been  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  since  Haig  had  told  us  that  our  backs 
were  against  the  wall,  and  the  last  and  mightiest  effort 
had  sent  the  giant  scuttling  and  reefing  back  to  his 
fatherland.  There  was  cause  for  relief,  yes,  but  I  have 
to  confess  with  much  bewilderment  that  the  depression 
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persisted.  Was  it  the  thought  that  the  great  effort 
was  spent  which  had  welded  all  Britain  at  home  and 
beyond  the  seas  into  one  glorious  fellowship  ?  Was  the 
cloud  which  descended  upon  us  in  1914  falling  again 
with  some  premonition  that  the  ‘War  to  end  War’  was 
but  the  preliminary  of  a  Peace  which  would  kill  peace? 

I  cannot  analyse  the  sensation— perhaps  it  was  merely 
the  incurable  melancholy  of  the  Celt  in  me;  for  far  into 
the  night  the  good  Welsh,  in  a  great  throng  below  the 
windows  of  our  hotel,  sang  their  Cymric  songs,  in 
beautiful  but  unutterably  sad  waves  of  harmony,  long 
after  John  Chapman,  who  had  been  pushed  all  day 
through  the  surging  crowds  by  a  hospital  nurse,  wildly 
clanging  a  bell  which  he  had  demanded  for  the  occasion, 
had  been  put  to  bed  and  the  clothes  tenderly  tucked 
round  his  legless  body. 

Much,  very  much,  remained  to  be  done.  Lord 
Roberts’  Workshops  for  the  disabled  were  more  than 
ever  a  crying  need,  and  care  for  the  nurses  broken  in  the 
War  was  a  work  into  which  my  wife  threw  herself  heart 
and  soul.  ‘  The  People’s  League,’  banded  together  in 
a  ‘fighting  the  apathy  campaign’  to  combat  the  growing 
Bolshevism  of  the  days  following  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  was  another  work  which  aroused  her  elo¬ 
quence  and  brought  her  into  conflict  with  extremists 
in  Glasgow.  Indeed,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  she  was  the  first  person  to  direct  public  attention, 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Burnham  and  his  Daily 
Telegraph,  to  the  growth  of  Proletarian  Schools  in 
our  midst.  For  the  furtherance  of  a  movement— also 
due  to  the  public  spirit  of  Lord  Burnham,  who 
inaugurated  a  Nation’s  Shilling  Fund  for  Nurses  her 
experience  among  the  hospitals  in  France  was  very 
useful,  and  her  stories  of  the  Nurses’  heroism  on  the 
various  fronts,  especially  of  the  heroic*  martyrdom  of 
Dame  Elsie  Inglis  and  the  noble  band  of  nurses  under 
her,  published  by  The  Daily  Telegraph,  did  much  to 
encourage  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  public  for 
Lord  Burnham’s  magnificent  scheme.  Her  personal 
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appeals  for  funds  to  endow  her  own  little  ‘  Home  ’  at 
Bonchurch  were  still  carried  on  indeed,  until  the  end  of 
our  second  Canadian  Tour  in  ’21  and  ’22,  by  which 
time,  with  the  help  of  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  who  was 
presented  with  a  generous  donation  from  the  Farmers’ 
Union  of  £4,000,  the  Home  was  bought,  equipped  and 
endowed. 

In  the  meantime,  pending  the  return  of  this  country 
to  a  more  normal  state,  we  were  touring  the  ‘ little  plays’ 
—The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,  A  Cigarette  Maker's 
Bomance,  Rosemary ,  and  David  Garrick,  After  Beace 
was  signed  we  were  able  to  return  to  our  heavier  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  during  the  Autumn  of  ’19  we  were 
plaving  The  Only  Way  and  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams 
again,  to  which  we  now  added  The  Burgomaster  of 
Stilemonde  and  Pelleas  and  Melisande.  The  receipts  for 
this  tour  were  the  largest  in  my  experience.  We  were 
all,  of  course,  on  the  brink  of  our  present  pauperism, 
but  we  did  not  realise  it.  In  the  re-action  from  the 
strain  of  war  we  were  entirely  reckless,  never  reflecting 
that  our  bill  of  some  seven  millions  a  day  for  four  years 
would  have  to  be  met  sooner  or  later. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 


Ambition  to  produce  a  great  British  play.  Laurence  Binyon  enthusiastically 
embraces  the  project.  Arthur.  (Sir  George  Frampton’s  dinners  at  the 
Garrick  and  Athenaeum.  Famous  guests).  Robert  Loraine  cast  for 
‘  Launcelot’  is  ordered  a  long  rest.  Play  laid  aside.  £i,6oo  spent  on  cos¬ 
tumes  for  Arthur — the  Old  Vic.  produces  entire  play  for  £15.  Hamlet 
at  Covent  Garden  Opera  Plouse.  Twenty-first  Anniversary  of  The  Only 
Way.  Second  Tour  in  Canada.  Knighthood.  Result  of  my  wife’s  appeals 
for  Red  Cross.  Mysterious  illness  in  Toronto.  Discouraging  arrival  of 
Trans-Canadian  “Star”  at  Montreal.  Quick  recovery.  Laid  low  again; 
another  quick  recovery.  Largest  receipts  in  Canada  during  this  tour. 
Autumn  at  the  Lyceum.  The  Only  Way  registers  its  two  thousandth 
performance.  Various  surgical  operations.  Devotion  of  Sir  Charles  Ryall, 
Percival  Cole  and  Dr.  Cree.  Flying  matinties  of  T'he  Burgomaster. 


After  the  production  of  GEdipus  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1912-13  a  new  ambition  had  taken  possession  of  me. 
In  my  mind  arose  again  the  loved  stories  of  my  youth— 
those  of  Malory’s  “Morte  d’ Arthur.”  What  would  be 
more  glorious  than  to  produce  a  play  on  the  great 
British  theme  of  Arthur,  written  by  a  British  poet,  in 
settings  by  a  British  artist,  in  the  foremost  British 
Theatre.?  Laurence  Binyon  for  the  poet,  my  old  friend 
Professor  Robert  Anning  Bell  for  the  designer,  and 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House  for  the  production! 
Binyon  had  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  project  and 
many  an  hour  had  we  spent  with  my  wife  over  the 
construction  of  the  play  in  her  cottage  at  Bonchurch,  to 
which  he  refers  so  charmingly  in  his  dedication  of  the 
printed  copy.^  Our  original  idea  was  that  Lancelot 
should  be  the  leading  character;  but,  when  I  read  the 
play  aloud,  my  wife  much  preferred  my  expression  of 
the  King,  and,  with  Binyon’s  concurrence,  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  play  Arthur.  This  necessitated 
some  changes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play  which  Binyon 
willingly  made.  In  the  meantime,  consultations  with 

^  Arthur j  by  Laurence  Binyon  (London,  Heinemann). 
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Anning  Bell  over  the  costumes  had  been  frequent  and  a 
large  staff  of  workpeople  had  been  carrying  them  out  at 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House.  It  was  pleasant  to  revive 
associations  with  Anning  Bell,  our  old  guest  at  the 
small  gatherings  in  Cockspur  Street.  I  had  met  him 
when  he  and  George  Frampton — my  life-long  friend- 
shared  a  studio  in  Kensington  years  before  either  of 
them  had  become  famous.  That  friendship  lasted  until 
our  dear  George’s  death.  For  many  years  he  and  I  and 
another  friend  who  has  gone  too  (Edward  Elton  of 
Wellington  College,  father  of  Godfrey  Elton,  who  I  see 
is  now  editing  the  new  National  Labour  Journal  The 
News  Letter),  had  spent  some  weeks  of  each  summer 
together  in  my  car  on  long  jaunts  in  France  and  Scotland, 
and  Holland.  Only  the  other  day  I  came  across  the  hotel 
menu  of  an  hotel  in  Dordrecht,  on  the  back  of  which 
George  Frampton  had  sketched  a  suggested  arrange¬ 
ment  for  one  of  the  scenes  in  Arthur.  He  was  a  joyous 
companion,  full  of  geniality  and  humour.  He  could 
(and  did)  say  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  moment  of  his 
life  since  he  was  eighteen,  and  that  a  great  part  of  such 
enjoyment  had  been  in  the  company  of  those  little  groups 
of  friends  whom  he  would  gather  together  at  the 
Garrick,  or  the  Athenseum.  What  hilarious  evenings 
have  I  spent  in  their  congenial  company — Sir  Arthur 
Stanley,  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  (with  his  pocket  full  of 
tiny  ‘  Loewe  ’  pipes,  one  after  another  of  which  he  would 
smoke  and  lay  aside  till  it  was  cool).  Sir  Walter  Lawrence 
— -with  his  courtly  stories  of  Indian  journeys  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales — Sir  Lionel  Earle,  H.  A.  Gwwnne  of  the 
Morning  Post,  Munnings— the  painter,  with  his  full- 
blooded  rollicking  rhymes  of  old  hunting  days — ^Frank 
Reynolds  and  Sir  Bernard  Partridge  of  Punch,  the 
grave  Lord  William  Cecil,  Sir  Aston  Webb,  then 
newly-elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that 
diabolically  learned  connoisseur,  Guy  Laking.  .  . 

Straying  again!  Let  me  see,  I  was  writing  mf 
Binyon’s  Arthur.  Well,  by  the  end  of  the  War  the  play 
was  ready  to  go  into  rehearsals. 
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Then  came  a  disappointment.  I  had  approached 
Robert  Loraine  to  play  ‘  Lancelot  ’  and  he  had  agreed, 
though  at  that  time  he  was  not  in  fit  condition  to  under¬ 
take  any  work.  He  was  war-weary  and  his  doctor 
insisted  upon  a  long  sea  voyage  to  re-build  his  health. 
The  production  of  the  play  was  postponed  and,  as  I 
now  had  the  tenancy  of  Covent  Garden  on  my  hands, 

I  decided  to  revive  Hamlet  there  for  four  weeks,  with 
the  same  production  which  had  been  received  with  such 
favour  at  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  performances 
at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  1916.  We  opened  our 
season  there  on  Boxing  Day,  1919,  and  played  Hamlet 
for  the  period  arranged,  giving  two  matinees  each  week. 

I  wonder  what  the  old  tragedians  would  have  thought 
of  playing  Hamlet  for  eight  consecutive  perforrnances  a 
week  for  four  weeks!  Would  they  not  have  said  it  was 
physically  impossible?  As  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
production  of  The  Only  Way  would  occur  in  the 
February  following,  we  revived  that  play  and  com¬ 
memorated  the  occasion  on  the  i6th  of  the  month, 
continuing  Hamlet,  however,  for  the  matinees.  The 
postponement  of  Arthur  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
us  all,  and  conditions  have  changed  so  greatly  since  the 
War  that  I  have  not  yet  found  it  possible  to  produce  the 
play.  The  fact  is  that  the  traditions  in  which  I  had  been 
brought  up  were,  before  the  War,  still  a  powerful 
influence  in  my  imaginative  conception  of  poetical 
drama  and  were  moulded  on  the  old  Lyceum  lines-- 
long  casts,  vast  scenes,  great  crowds,  elaborate  and 
subtle  lighting  effects,  large  orchestras  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  These  things  are  no  longer  possible.  The  glories 
of  that  long  line  of  Irving  productions,  in  these  days  of 
Trade  Union  tyranny  and  mass  discipline,  can  never 
return.  Perhaps  the  drama  will  be  none  the  worse;  for 
these  are  not  essentials — “the  Play’s  the  thing’  -and 
the  acting.  It  is  partly  characteristic  of  the  changed 
point  of  view  in  these  matters  that,  whereas  I  had  spent 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  on  costumes  alone  for  Arthur, 
the  ‘  old  Vic.  ’,  where  the  play  was  ultimately  produced, 
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has  staged  it  complete  for  fifteen  pounds,  ten  shillings! 
Yes'  an  opportunity  had  presented  itself  for  its  pro¬ 
duction  there,  and  after  Binyon’s  disappointment  I 
could  not  say  ‘No’  to  the  opportunity;  besides,  I  very 
much  wanted  to  see  the  play  brought  to  life.  It  is  only 
then  that  one  can  finally  judge  of  its  form.  Alas!  the 
play  was  staged  at  a  time  when  I  was  travelling  and  I 
could  not  see  it,  but  I  had  a  later  chance.  The  dramatic 
section  of  the  London  County  Council  Literary  Institute 
in  Drury  Lane  prayed  for  permission  to  give  the  play, 
and  it  was  performed  there  by  girls  on  an  occasion  when 
my  wife  and  I  were  in  Town,  and  very  well  performed 
too.  The  representation  renewed  my  admiration  for 
Binyon’s  noble  work  and  confirmed  my  intention  to 
produce  the  play  whenever  the  favourable  rrioment  can 
be  seized.  There  is  so  insignificant  a  public  for  such 
plays  in  London  that  it  would  be  courting  bankruptcy 
to  stage  it  there,  but  that  it  will  be  welcomed  and 
supported  by  an  audience  in  the  country  I  am  convinced. 

Our  season  closed  at  Covent  Garden  on  February  21st 
and  we  dashed  off  into  the  country  with  Hamlet,  The 
Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams  and 
The  Only  Way.  We  played  much  the  same  repertoire 
throughout  the  Autumn  to  such  big  sums  as  only  the 
desperate  upon  the  edge  of  disaster  co^d  so  reckless  y 
scatter,  finished  up  at  the  Kennington  Theatre,  caught 
a  midnight  train  after  the  last  performance,  were  shot 
on  to  a  Canadian  Pacific  liner  held  in  waiting  for  us  at 
Liverpool  and  sailed  for  our  second  tour  through  Canada. 


In  the  midst  of  these  hectic  moveinents  I  received 
news  of  our  King’s  gracious  bestowal  of  the  digm  y 
of  Knighthood  upon  me,  an  honour  which  he  himseit 
had  chosen  as  one  which  would  be  equally  shared  with 
my  wife,  in  recognition  of  her  long  and  arduous  s 

during  the  War.  .  , 

The  financial  result  of  those  services  was  consider¬ 
able.  Our  doings  during  the  War  were  carefu  y 
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chronicled  each  week  by  The  Stage,  whose  computation 
(up  to  the  end  of  ’18)  was  that  my  wife  had  raised 
j^4,ooo  for  the  funds  of  the  Red  Cross  alone !  This  was, 
of  course,  only  one  of  the  many  channels  of  her  energy. 
For  instance,  at  a  Drawing-Room  Meeting  one  afternoon 
in  Liverpool,  when  ^^578  was  secured  for  the  Nation’s 
Fund  for  Nurses,  Lord  Russell  of  Liverpool  observed 
that  “were  all  that  the  profession  has  done  through 
philanthrophy  and  patriotism  narrated,  it  would  be  a 
national  history.” 

This  second  Canadian  tour  was  arranged  by  the 
Trans-Canada  Theatre  Organisation— to  the  disastrous 
career  of  which  I  have  already  referred.  We  reached 
the  apex  of  our  Canadian  receipts  this  year,  as  we  had 
done  on  the  English  provincial  tour  which  had  just 
closed.  The  burden  of  war  having  been  lifted  all  the 
world  was  hilarious —even  reckless.  Nothing,  however, 
could  have  been  less  propitious  than  the  circumstances 
of  our  arrival.  Whether  I  caught  a  Mittel — European 
germ — from  the  strange  crowd  of  emigrants  which 
swarmed  upon  the  ship  at  Havre,  or  a  chill  while  the 
photographers  were  victimising  us  on  the  deck  in  a 
‘  zero  ’  temperature,  I  do  not  know,  but  by  the  time  the 
train  started  for  Montreal  I  was  in  a  strange  and  raging 
fever.  The  train  was  stopped  at  various  points  along 
the  route  for  the  visits  of  doctors  who  had  been  tele¬ 
graphed  for  in  advance;  but  my  mysterious  condition 
defied  the  skill  of  all  but  an  old  German  physician  who 
was  dug  out  of  an  obscure  settlement  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  who,  after  administering  something,  said, 
“  Zo ;  if  dis  make  him  sweat  not  he  will  die.”  I  did  not 
die,  but,  by  George,  I  did  sweat — and  I  was  so  weak 
when  we  steamed  into  Montreal  that  I  had  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  ‘sleeper’  into  an  invalid  chair.  The  face  of 
the  President  of  ‘Trans-Canada,’  who  had  come  down 
to  meet  his  ‘star,’  acquired  a  colour  and  a  length  which 
I  see  in  remembrance  at  this  moment.  Our  opening 
was  delayed  for  one  day  only;  the  next  I  was  down  at 
the  Theatre  amusing  MacHugh,  my  dresser,  by  pulling 
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about  the  scenery  of  the  set  composing  the  first  act  of 
David  Garrick  into  a  becoming  form  (very  self-conscious 
this  .  .  .  but  MacHugh  is  never  tired  of  recalling  the 
incident).  However,  I  was  not  out  of  the  wood.  My 
ancient  enemy,  gout,  next  attacked  me.  I  used  the  old 
remedies  which  I  had  not  required  for  some  time, 
forgot  my  doctor’s  instructions,  made  a  mistake,  burnt 
a  hole  in  my  foot  and  summoned  an  Irish  army  surgeon 
to  lance  the  resultant  blister.  He  produced  a  small 
knife  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  took  my  foot  in  his 
hands.  .  .  .  “Stop,  sir,”  cried  my  wife,  “aren’t  you 
going  to  sterilise  that  knife?”  “Ach,”  he  rollicked, 

“  it’s  all  right,  me  dear.  We’ll  just  let  the  water  out  and 
he’ll  be  all  right !  ”  After  which  he  replaced  the  poisoned 
blade  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  ready  for  the  next  victim. 
In  three  days  I  was  swaying  about  like  a  drunkard 
at  a  luncheon  party  and  was  carried  away  from  the 
Theatre,  half  made  up  as  David  Garrick,  to  the  Wellesley 
Hospital  at  Toronto,  suffering  from  blood-poisoning. 
Here  I  lingered  while  the  doctors’  faces  grew  longer 
as  the  virus  crept  steadily  up  the  leg,  and  there  came 
a  moment  when  my  wife  at  the  other  end  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  waited  to  know  whether  or  no  the  limb  cou 
be  saved.  Nature  was  kind,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour 
threw  up  that  wonderful  gland  for  which  the  doctors 
had  watched,  and  which  says  to  the  invading  enemy, 

“so  far  and  no  farther!”  r  ■, 

The  danger  over,  my  wife  took  charge  of  the  Compari^f 

and  proceeded  on  the  Canadian  Tour.  ^ 
re-join  the  Company  in  ten_  days’  time  when  they  had 
reached  Winnipeg.  Canadian  Tours  have  een 
with  earlier  in  this  book.  It  is  only  necessary  o 
that  we  played  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde  and  Damd 
Garrick  on  our  way  West  and,  adding  to  our  Company 
in  Vancouver,  retraced  our  steps  oss  the  Do^ion 
with  The  Only  Way  and  The  Breed  of  the  re  ^  • 
The  following  Autumn  we  spent  at  the  Lyceum,  r 
revivals  of  the  last  named  plays, 
matinees  each  week  with  The  Burgomaster  of  r 
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No  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  serious  trouble  to 
come  had  appeared,  and  we  finished  our  season  there 
— after  registering  the  2,000th  performance  of  The  Only 
Way — on  December  22nd  (1921).  The  day  following 
our  closing  at  the  Lyceum  was  spent  with  my  stage 
manager  discussing  details  for  my  next  production— 
Hoffmanstahl’s  Jedermann.  I  was  obliged  to  dismiss 
him  that  evening,  for  I  was  suffering  strange  discomfort 
in  my  ‘  innards.’  Doctors  arrived  on  Monday  morning, 
surgeons  in  the  evening,  and  on  Tuesday  I  was  laid 
upon  an  extemporised  operating-table  in  my  bedroom 
ready  for  a  major  operation  by  Sir  Charles  Ryall, 
assisted  by  Percival  Cole  of  the  Cancer  Hospital  and  Dr. 
Cree  (husband  of  our  much  loved  Kate  Rorke).  I  need 
not  linger  over  the  sanguinary  details  of  this  time.  A 
second  operation  was  found  necessary  after  a  few  weeks, 
and  finally  I  found  myself  minus  certain  apparently 
unimportant  organs,  which  I  confess  I  have  never 
missed.  The  wounds,  however,  refused  to  close  and 
occasioned  so  much  anxiety  to  my  beloved  surgeon, 
Sir  Charles,  that  he  sought  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Moynihan,  who  assured  him  that  he  “liked  a  slow 
healing.”  The  difficulty  in  my  case  was  that  my  Com¬ 
pany  had  all  been  engaged  for  this  next  production  and, 
even  with  the  payment  of  half  salaries  only  pending 
my  return  to  work,  my  resources  were  running  out. 
This  healing  was  too  maddeningly  slow  to  be  endured. 
At  last  a  tube  of  radium  was  dropped  into  me,  and 
from  that  moment  the  torpid  wounds  awoke,  tickled 
me,  and  closed  up  in  a  fortnight.  Dr.  Brighton,  to 
which  (or  should  I  say  ‘  to  whom  ?  ’)  I  was  sent  in  an 
ambulance  provided  by  my  friend  Sir  Arthur  Stanley, 
completed  the  convalescence,  and  by  May  I  was  off  on  a 
series  of  flying  matinees  of  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde 
in  all  the  loveliest  towns  in  England.  This  broke  me,  by 
easy  stages,  into  the  strenuous  work  of  the  following 
Autumn  Tour,  which  embraced  all  my  old  plays  with 
very  frequent  performances  to  very  large  houses  of 
Maeterlinck’s  tragedy  of  the  War. 
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Hoffmanstahrs  Jedermann,  God  in  the  Theatre.  Dean  Inge  and  salvation 
through  the  drama.  The  Labour  Government  and  a  National  Theatre. 

Via  Criicis.  Dr.  Wheeler  and  the  Hon.  Sybil  Amherst.  Sir  Aston  Webb’s 
assistance.  Decor  inspired  by  the  Chantilly  Missal.  Production  at 
Memorial  Theatre,  Stratford:  then  the  Garrick,  London.  ‘Hts  essential 
shoddiness  consigned  to  oblivion.”  Defence  of  our  aims  by  “The 
Universe”  and  “The  Athenaeum.”  The  gallery  girls’  verdict.  James 
Agate’s  tribute.  Memorable  demonstration  after  the  revival  of  The 
Burgomaster.  Reception  of  Via  Crucis  in  the  provinces. 

Readers  who  have  survived,  and  whose  memory  is 
still  young,  may  remember  that  just  before  the  War  I 
had  arranged  to  import  the  Munich  production  of 
Hoffmanstahl’s  Jedermann.  Now  that  we  had  ceased 
cutting  the  throats,  decapitating,  and  bursting  the 
chests  of  those  courtly  Bavarians  I  had  returned  eagerly 
to  this  ambition — too  eagerly.  I  made  insufficient  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  exacerbated  feelings  of  our  people.  Again, 
I  had  plunged  into  an  enterprise  with  small  worldly 
wisdom.  During  the  long  season  at  the  Lyceum  and 
the  following  Autumn  tour  I  had  been  working  at  this 
play.  Hoffmanstahl’s  Jedermann.  is  his  version  of  the 
Everyman  with  which  the  ‘  intelligentsia  ’  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  familiar  but  of  which ‘the  man 
in  the  street’  knows  little.  The  great  Austrian  poet 
for  such  the  whole  culture  of  Europe  well  knew  him 
to  be — had  taken  the  old  Dutch  low-country  version 
of  Everyman,  which  the  average  Englishman  imagines 
to  be  a  peculiarly  English  product,  and  had  grafted 
upon  it  an  old  morality  of  Hans  Sachs.  While  the 
English  translation  of  the  old  Dutch  Everyman  is  a 
priceless  piece  of  early  monastic  work,  its  appeal  has  been 
largely  to  ‘  coteries,’  whereas  Hoffmanstahl  s  ^  versKm 
was  designed  to  bring  home  the  beauties  of  this  work, 
united  to  elements  which  would  very  largely  widen  its 
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appeal;  in  fact,  to  make  the  old  morality  more  human 
— more  popular.  It  was  this  design  which  attracted  me. 
I,  too,  wanted  the  beauty  of  this  work  brought  home 
to  a  much  wider  public  than  that  to  which  the  old 
Everyman  could  appeal.  May  I  confess  to  one  other 
motive?  “God  is  in  the  Theatre,”  once  said  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell.  The  remark  vividly  confirmed  a 
conviction  of  my  own;  for  I  have  never  been  reconciled 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  spiritual  in  the  Theatre.  A  man 
will  as  readily  accept  a  lesson  taught  in  the  Theatre 
as  in  a  Church.  Indeed,  if  example  is  better  than 
precept,  it  is  to  be  asked  whether  the  lesson  of  a  play 
is  not  more  powerfully  conveyed  than  one  contained  in 
a  sermon,  so  long  as  mere  ‘  propagandism  ’  is  excluded. 

Belief  that  it  can  be,  has,  I  think,  inspired  most  of 
my  productions.^  I  resent  the  wonderful  power  of 
visible  drama  being  tied  down  to  merely  profitable  enter¬ 
tainment.  Here  is  a  great  force  which  is  narrowed, 
often  degraded,  and  generally  ignored.  Dean  Inge,  in 
one  of  his  essays  on  the  future  of  civilisation,  once 
asked  whether  its  ultimate  salvation  might  not  come  by 
way  of  the  drama,  and  the  instant  and  overwhelming 
appeal  of  Coward’s  Cavalcade  gives  substance  to  this 
hope.  British  Governments  have  consistently  ignored 
the  value  of  great  Drama.  The  Labour  Government 
had  the  vision  to  see  its  immense  power  (like  the  Soviet!) 
and  gave  a  definite  promise  that  the  endowment  of 
a  National  Theatre  should  be  one  of  their  first 
measures  on  attaining  office — a  promise  which  was 
never  redeemed! 

To  come  to  the  point — in  Via  Crucis,  as  we  entitled 
this  version  of  Everyman,  I  saw,  as  with  my  previous 
production  of  a  New  Testament  story.  Great  Possessions, 
another  opportunity  of  bringing  realities  of  the  spirit 
into  the  Theatre.  I  recognised  that  there  was  practically 
no  public  in  London  for  the  support  of  the  play,  but 
that  its  production  there — to  be  frank — would  advertise 

That  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Goethe,  Calderon  and  Shakespeare 
believed  the  same  should  sufficiently  justify  the  faith  of  lesser  mortals. 
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it  for  the  provinces  and  the  United  States,  a  visit  to 
which  was  in  view. 

For  the  translation  I  was  advised  by  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray  to  go  to  Dr.  Wheeler,  who  very  kindly  under¬ 
took  the  work  and  afterwards  collaborated  with  the 
Hon.  Sybil  Amherst,  whose  Job  had  recently  made  a 
profound  impression  at  a  performance,  I  think,  at 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House.  This  distinguished  pair 
were  acknowledged  masters,  well  equipped  for  an 
important  work  in  this  genre.  It  was  the  ambition  of 
my  wife  and  myself  to  make  this  production  the  most 
beautiful  thing  we  had  ever  staged.  The  whole  drama 
was  to  be  played  in  one  scene — as  in  Hoffmanstahl’s 
own  arrangement.  For  the  design  of  this  scene,  which 
would  have  to  be  an  architectural  creation,  I  hungered 
to  go  to  one  of  the  great  architects  of  the  day.  Sir 
Aston  Webb  was  at  that  time  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Would  it  be  possible  to  enlist  the  help  of 
so  distinguished  an  artist?  To  my  delight  I  found  him 
most  sympathetic,  and  he  undertook  to  design  the 
scene.  Many  a  long  consultation  did  we  have  over  the 
details  of  its  construction  and  decoration;  which  were  to 
some  extent  inspired  by  the  French  perpendicular  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  singularly  airy  and  delicate 
tracery  of  this  form  of  Gothic  architecturc  can  perhaps 
be  best  appreciated  by  a  study  of  the  illuminations  in  that 
most  wonderful  of  all  ‘  Office  ’  books,  the  “  Tres  Riches 
Heures  du  due  de  Berri,”  by  the  Brothers  Pol,  Jean 
and  Hermaut  (Malonel)  de  Limbourg,  now  preserved 
at  Chantilly.  From  the  same  mine  of  wealth  we  adapted 
the  quaint  costumes  of  that  period,  and  even  had 
materials  dyed  to  reproduce  certain  colours  which  were 
characteristic  of  that  epoch.  Our  old  fnend,  Charles 
Buchel,  spent  hours  with  my  wife,  poring  over  these 
wonderful  illustrations,  and  many  of  the  costurnes  were 
exact  replicas  of  those  in  the  miniatures.  Norman 
O’Neill  composed  some  of  his  most  illustrative  passages 
for  the  musical  accompaniment  necessary,  and  my  own 
Musical  Director,  W.  H.  Hudson,  worked  with  him. 
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Finally,  in  order  that  the  production  should  work 
smoothly,  I  secured  a  short  tenancy  of  the  Memorial 
Theatre  at  Stratford,  where  in  the  repose  and  tranquillity 
of  that  sleepy  town  with  the  inspiring  countryside  of 
Shakespeare  all  round  us,  we  could  grow  familiar  with 
the  music  of  the  words  and  test  the  various  mechanical 
devices  which  abounded  in  the  play.  We  produced  it 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre  on  February  5th,  1923,  for  a 
definite  run  of  three  weeks.  The  papers  were,  on  the 
whole,  most  generous  in  their  recognition  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  with  which  the  work  had  been  produced  and  the 
reverent  feeling  with  which  we  had  all  approached  it. 
But  few  had  a  good  word  for  the  work  of  Hoffmanstahl, 
of  whose  very  identity  even  some  writers  were  appar¬ 
ently  ignorant!  One  critic  actually  referred  to  him  as 
‘a  writer  called  Hoffmanstahl,’  and  blissful  in  his 
ignorance,  consigned  the  work  of  this  poet  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  and  what  he  called  “its  essential 
shoddiness,”  to  oblivion!  Exception  was  generally 
taken  to  the  decorative  elements  which  we  had  intro¬ 
duced  to  give  beauty  and  colour  to  the  play  and  which 
contrasted,  it  was  held  by  the  purists,  so  unfavourably 
with  the  cold  (even  bitter)  austerity  of  the  original 
Everyman.  But  the  most  representative  of  Catholic 
journals — the  Universe — wrote: 

“There  are  two  views  to-day  as  to  how  Everyman  should 
be  presented.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  absolute 
simplicity  must  be  insisted  upon,  a  simplicity  as  closely  akin 
to  the  original  setting  as  possible;  while,  on  the  other  it  is 
contended  that  the  accessories  of  the  modern  stage  should 
be  employed  to  heighten  the  effect,  in  a  way  understanded 
of  the  people. 

“To  solve  the  problem  of  relative  worth,  we  should  ask 
ourselves  how  a  Catholic  of  the  fifteenth  century  would 
produce  the  play  for  a  modern  audience  supposing  that  he 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  using  either  method. 

“It  may  very  well  be  that  he  would  take  a  West  End 
theatre,  employ  craftsmen  and  designers  of  high  standing 
for  setting  and  costumes,  engage  a  large  caste,  and  advertise 
the  play  on  every  hoarding.  He  would,  in  short,  adapt  his 
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method  to  the  methods  of  the  age,  making  use  of  all  that 
is  good  in  the  theatre  to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sir  John  Martin-Harvey  has  been 
admonished  severely  by  the  secular  Press  for  doing  this  very 


thing.” 


The  dramatic  critic  of  The  Athencsum  sprang  to  our 
defence  with  a  whole-hearted  generosity,  which  touched 
us  deeply,  when  he  wrote: 


.  Sir  John  Martin-Harvey  has  been  quite  unfairly 
used  by  certain  critics  who  have  shown  no  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  his  worthy  ambition  of  undertaking  a  mediaeval 
revival.  It  should  be  a  delight  to  artists.  His  Via  Crucis  is 
a  spectacle  of  rare  beauty,  thanks  very  largely  to  Sir  Aston 
Webb’s  fine  fixed  scene  of  steps  and  chancel-screen.  Upon 
this  black  and  gold  ground,  certain  episodes— such  as  the 
long,  gay  frieze  of  the  banquet,  the  apparition  of  ‘Belief’ 
in  her  rayed  head-dress  in  the  archway,  and  the  final  appari¬ 
tion  of  great  winged  angels  in  a  line  above  the  screen — are 
visions  that  no  one  who  sees  them  will  forget. 

“  It  is  just  possible  that  he  gets  less  than  his  due  in  some 
quarters,  because  Romanticism  is  so  badly  out  of  date.  But 
critics  should  be  catholic,  not  modernist,  and  to  fail  in  per¬ 
ceiving  the  grace  of  Romantic  acting  is  to  show  a  pitiful 
artistic  myopia.” 

A  little  incident  occurred  after  the  last  performance, 
when  I  was  called  upon  for  a  speech,  which  brought 
a  ray  of  warmth  to  our  disappointment.  In  a  pause, 
while  I  was  expressing  our  regret  that  our  work  had 
not  better  pleased,  a  girl’s  plaintive  voice  came  down 
from  the  Gallery,  “PFe  think  it’s  a  bee-utiful  phy! 
Nor  can  I  forget  the  generous  words  of  the  Press  upon 
my  wife’s  performance  of  the  small  part  of  Good 
Deeds  ’  and  my  own  performance  of  Everyman. 
Indeed,  my  friend  (as  he  was  later  to  become)  James 
Agate,  ‘let  himself  go’ — so  he  described  it  over  my 
efforts  in  that  part,  and  the  encouragement  of  nis 
rare  understanding  gave  me  many  a  warm  inspiration 
in  my  later  work. 
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Via  Crucis  was  such  an  intricate  and  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  it  to  pieces  and  send 
it  on  a  few  days  before  we  were  due  to  produce  it 
in  Newcastle  at  the  close  of  our  season  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre.  This  shortening  of  the  run  caused  much 
jubilation  in  certain  hostile  quarters,  as  a  further  proof 
of  the  utter  failure  of  our  beloved  production  in  London. 
A  significant  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  adverse  comments 
in  the  London  Press,  the  ‘advance’  booking  at  New¬ 
castle  far  exceeded  anything  we  had  previously  known- 
over  ^joo  for  one  week — and  the  only  growl  we  heard 
there  was  that  of  a  man  who  said,  as  he  left  the  Theatre 
after  Monday’s  performance,  that  he  “  didn’t  see  why 
he  should  be  asked  to  pay  seven  and  sixpence  to  go 
to  Church !  ” 

Our  last  three  days  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  were 
devoted  to  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,  where  we 
met  with  such  an  amazingly  affectionate  reception 
from  the  audience  which  thronged  the  pavement  as 
we  left  the  Theatre  that  the  police  had  to  keep  an 
open  way  for  us  to  our  car.  It  was  so  unexpected  a 
demonstration  of  warm-heartedness  that  it  wiped  off, 
instantly,  any  small  feeling  of  disappointment  which 
we  might  have  felt  at  the  reception  of  our  ambitious 
effort.  The  play  was  received  throughout  the  provinces 
with  the  warmest  approval  and  most  substantial  support 
— in  Scotland  perhaps  a  little  coolly  because,  maybe, 
of  the  tinge  of  ‘Popery’  in  the  title.  It  was  performed 
at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Sunder¬ 
land,  Liverpool,  Blackpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  during  the  following  tour  in  the  Autumn  of  that 
year  (1923)  at  Leeds  and  Nottingham. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII 

Another  attack  upon  the  United  States.  A  heavy  repertoire  and  a 
brilliant  company.  Dodging  American  Labour  Laws.  _  CEdipus  at  The 
New  Century  Theatre.  Chequered  history  of  the  ‘Millionaire  Theatre.’ 
Large  receipts  and  ruinous  expenses.  Boston  indifferent  to  Sophocles, 
but  enthusiastic  about  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  We  plumb  the  depths  in 
Chicago  and  hasten  into  Canada.  Comparative  receipts  in  Chicago  and 
Winnipeg. 

The  Autumn  Tour  of  this  year— 1923— was  arranged 
in  order  to  get  all  the  plays  of  my  repertoire  in  smooth 
running  order  for  another  attack  on  the  United  States. 

I  had  again  fallen  to  the  temptation  of  an  effort  to 
‘make  good’  in  that  broad  country.  My  efforts  to 
combine  with  Lee  Shubert  in  taking  (Edipus  to  New 
York  had  fallen  through— perhaps  my  inability  to 
produce  the  author  at  that  Savoy  supper  may  have 
shaken  his  confidence  in  it  as  a  Broadway  attraction! 
Charles  Frohman,  whom  I  had  interviewed  on  the 
subject,  only  looked  troubled  and _  bewildered  at  his 
inability  to  express  an  emphatic  opinion  on  its  chance 
of  success  in  New  York.  Finally,  I  had  decided  to 
take  it  there  myself,  with  Via  CruciSj  Hamlet^  and 
The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde  as  additional  strings  to 
my  bow.  As  I  only  planned  to  visit  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago  in  the  States  and  then  to  cross  over  into 
Canada,  where  many  of  the  small  towns  I  should  have 
to  visit  would  provide  insufficient  accommodation  tor 
my  big  productions,  I  found  myself  with  the  longest 
repertoire  of  plays  I  had  ever  handled.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  I  had  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Baud 
Garrick,  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams,  The  Only  Way, 
and  A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance,  making  eight  com¬ 
plete  productions  in  all!  To  give  the  public  ^ 
variety  of  plays  in  quick  succession  was  only  possiD  e 
if,  in  addition  to  a  Company  of  unusual  versatility, 
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I  had  a  most  skilful  head  stage  carpenter,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  elaborate  scenery  of  all  my  plays. 
This  I  possessed  in  Sam  Loft,  who,  in  defiance  of 
Labour  Laws  forbidding  his  importation  into  the 
States,  I  smuggled  through  as  an  ‘Assistant  Stage 
Manager.’  The  ruse  was  smelt  out  by  the  diligent 
Trade  Union  delegate  who  lurks  in  every  Theatre  on  the 
other  side,  and  Sam,  forbidden  to  put  his  hand  to  a ‘flat’, 
was  often  obliged  to  content  himself  with  looking  on, 
though  his  advice,  shouted  from  a  chair  to  the  excusably 
bewildered  local  staff,  was  sought  often  enough. 

Preparing  all  these  plays  during  our  short  Autumn 
Tour  for  our  further  attack  upon  ‘Broadway’  was  a 
great  joy.  I  had  a  brilliant  Company — acknowledged 
to  have  been  the  best  that  had  ever  been  brought  to 
America  from  England — men  and  women  who,  without  an 
effort,  could  turn  from  the  austerity  of  Greek  Drama,  to 
the  romantic  flamboyance  of  The  Treshams  and  from  the 
Italianate  form  of  The  Shrew  to  the  stark  reality  of  The 
Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde.  I  was  very  proud  of  them. 

On  October  25th,  1923,  we  opened  in  New  York  with 
CEdipus  at  the  New  Century  Theatre.  There  was  not 
a  worse  Theatre  in  the  city  for  our  plays — for  any  play. 
It  has  now  been  levelled  to  the  ground  in  which  are 
buried  the  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been  lost 
there.  As  a  dramatic  house  it  had  been  a  failure  from 
the  time  it  was  built  by  a  group  of  millionaires,  whose 
fine  ambition  it  had  been  to  rear  the  handsomest 
theatre  in  the  world.  They  had  done  so,  but  the  small 
matter  of  its  practicability  as  a  house  for  drama  was 
overlooked.  Mr.  E.  A.  Sothern  and  Miss  Julia  Marlowe 
had  had_  the  honour  of  opening  it,  and  the  distress 
of  proving  it  unsuitable  for  the  player’s  art.  It 
was  only  fit  for  brainless  spectacles — some  of  which, 
I  believe,  did  quite  well  there.  Its  plan  was  that  of 
a  flattened  semi-circle,  which  made  the  line  of  sight 
and  the  vocal  wave  impossible  to  achieve  at  either  end 
of  the  ellipse.  In  inspecting  Theatres  some  time  before 
with  a  view  to  producing  CEdipus  in  the  city,  I  had 
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barred  two  houses  as  being  unsuitable — the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  and  the  New  Century  Theatre.  Circum¬ 
stances  which  I  could  not  control  actually  drove  me 
into  the  latter  as  a  cul-de-sac.  In  spite,  however,  of 
this  handicap  we  played  GEdipus  to  very  large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences.  But  the  expenses  of  running 
the  play  in  this  monstrous  and  unsuitable  building  were 
enormous.  One  item  alone  I  may  mention — my  bill 
for  the  ‘supers’  who  formed  the  Theban  populace 
came  to  no  less  than  ^  week!  To  be  frank,  my 

losses  were  colossal  and  were  little  reduced  when,  to 
cut  down  the  extravagancies  of  GEdipus,  I  substituted 
Hamlet,  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,  and  Via 
Crucis.  As  on  my  former  visit  to  the  States,  the  Press 
were  more  than  generous,  and  particularly  so  over  the 
work  of  my  wife  in  The  Burgomaster  and  as  ‘  Ophelia.  ’ 
Indeed,  the  warm-hearted  way  in  which  the  Press  of 
America  has  always  received  the  efforts  of  my  wife 
and  myself  has  deepened  the  regret  that  we  have  not 
been  able,  so  far,  to  please  their  public  with  our  plays. 
Upon  our  succeeding  visits  to  Boston  and  Chieago  I  will 
not  linger.  Approval  and  warm  commendation  from 
the  Press — insufficient  support  from  the  public.  “  The 
Cultural  Hub  of  the  Universe”  showed  small  interest  in 
(Edipus,  but  a  good  deal  in  our  production  of  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Chicago  was  quite  out  of  its 
depth,  apparently,  with  Sophocles,  so  I  said,  “try 
them  with  the  work  of  their  own  countrywomen.  The 
Breed  of  the  Treshams.”  The  result  was  worse  and,  when 
the  coaches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  rolled  into 
their  depot  and  carried  us  over  the  border  into  Canada, 
we  could  not  help  feeling  a  load  had  been  lifted  from  our 
hearts,  and  (for  myself)  a  vampire  from  my  pockets.  All  the 
same,  it  is  with  afectionate  regard  that  we  remember  the 
great  kindness  which  the  American  people  showered 
upon  us.  In  Canada  all  went  well.  It  is  a  fact  which 
gives  one  furiously  to  think,  that  in  Chicago,  with  its 
million  inhabitants,  a  week  of  GEdipus  produced  $6,090 
— a  similar  week  in  little  Winnipeg  produced  $11,400. 
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supports  me.  destruction  of  Trade  Unionism.”  Miss 

Aeatre  “  The  White  Slave  Traffic.”  Edinburgh’s  repudi- 

Eya  Moore  viclmised.  l  ho  wmte^^  Unconscious  humours  of  the 

-tamfs  *An  ilterested  parrot.  Mrs.  Hilton  Philipson  M.P.  takes  a  hand 
agitators.  An  mterestea  par^^  boycott.  Sinister  rumours  of  more  drastic 

m  my  JT  ,  Association^  A  threat  of  kidnapping.  Embarrassing 

action  by  the  Actors  A  boycott  dies  a  miserable  death.  Amusing 

protection  of  the  pohcm  The  boyco^^^^ 

article  m  Corning  Po  t  Prob  0  Station  The 

XtXutKrLceof  D^  The  ‘  bogus-manager ’-myself  one, 

Wifson  Barrett  another.  A  suggestion  from  American  Equity. 

On  our  return  to  England  I  was  boycotted  by  the 
Actors’  Association.  During  our  absence  m  America, 
this  Association,  supported  by  the  Barrow-m-Furness 
furnacemen  and  boiler-makers—  those  passionate 
lowers  of  the  British  drama,  with  whom  the  Associa^ 
tion  had  affiliated  itself,  had  closed  up  a  theatrical 
Company  playing  in  that  town,  because  the  Manager 
in  engaging  his  Company,  had  failed  to  the  contra 
dictated  by  the  Executive,  known  as  the  Valentin 
contract.  This  high-handed  action,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  Association  had  allied  itself  to  variOT 
Trade  Unions  and  was  bent  upon  forcing  membersnip 
of  the  Association  upon  all  actors  and  actresses,  causea 
many  of  them  to  revolt,  and  a  new  body  was  formed 
called  “The  Stage  Guild.”  Trade  Unionism,  useful  as 
it  may  be  in  industrial  collective  bargaining  is 
enemy  of  individual  effort — the  glory  of  manhood  a^ 
utterly  inapplicable  to  our  calling  which,  in  i 

with  all  other  arts,  is  non-existent  if  fetters  are  pa 

^  Morning  Post j  September  12th,  1924. 
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Upon  the  free  exercise  of  individuality.  This  view  was 
expressed  succinctly  by  Sir  Sidney  Low  at  the  time;  he 
wrote : — 

“I  do  not  see  how  any  form  of  art  can  be  ‘trade  unionised’ 
without  being  hampered,  restricted  and  deprived  of  that 
freedom  which  is  essential  to  artistic  development. 

“Trade  unions  insist  on  regulated  hours  and  conditions 
of  work,  as  well  as  on  fixed  rates  of  payment.  That  is  very 
well  for  miners,  cotton-spinners,  dock-labourers  and  other 
manual  workers.  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  apply  to  most  brain 
workers,  and  to  artists  it  can  hardly  apply  at  all. 

“  If  you  are  to  ‘  trade-unionise  ’  actors,  why  not  do  the  same 
thing  to  singers,  sculptors,  painters,  novelists  and  men  of 

science?  . 

“Some  of  these  persons  work  for  spells  of  time  and  for 
pecuniary  rewards  which  would  drive  a  trade-union  secretary 
into  fits. 

“Some  of  them  exact  enormous  fees;  others  get  no  tees 
or  wages  worth  mentioning. 

“Suppose  we  had  had  a  Poets’  Union  in  the  past!  John 
Milton  would  have  been  driven  out  as  a  blackleg  for  taking 
X?  for  ‘Paradise  Lost’. 

“Somebody  said  of  Kant  that  his  mind  was  bent  on 
metaphysics  all  the  time  he  was  awake,  and  most  of  the 
time  when  he  was  asleep.  ,  ,  , 

“That  would  be  clearly  objected  to  by  the  Philosophers 
Union,  which  would  properly  insist  that  no  enrolled  thinker 
should  think  for  more  than  forty-seven  hours  a  week,  with 
intervals  for  meals.” 


I  instantly  identified  myself  with  the  revolt  against  the 
Association,  and  the  Association  concentrated  upon  my 
downfall.  I  was  warned  that  the  stage  was  set  lor  a 

battle.  .  .  T.  /r  A  T 

The  Secretary  of  the  Actors’  Association,  Mr.  A.  Lugg, 

announced  that  “Sir  John  Martin-Harvey 

dealt  with  (sic)  because  he  is  the  most  anti- 1  ran 

Union  Manager  in  the  Guild”  and,  that  the 

had  the  complete  backing  of  the  Trade  Union  , 

in  England  and  Scotland  and  of  nearly 

and  Labour  Council  in  the  country.  The  General 
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Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  it  is  true, 
requested  all  Trade  and  Labour  Councils  to  support 
the  Actors’  Association  in  its  campaign  for  unionising 
all  places  of  amusement  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Association  aimed  at  the  exclusion  from  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  actors  and  actresses  who  were  not  Association 
members.  This  was  the  kind  of  coercion  which  ‘set  my 
jaw.’  Without  regard  for  the  consequences  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight.  Besides,  there  was  more  behind  the 
avowed  aim  of  the  Association  than  publicly  appeared. 
The  enormous  power  of  the  stage  as  a  means  for 
‘  propaganda’  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Extremist, 
much  as  it  has  been  by  the  complacent  Tory.  The 
U.S.S.R.  had  shown  to  what  uses  the  stage  and  the 
screen  can  be  put  in  diffusing  political  ideas,  and  had 
been  quick  to  utilise  both.  Even  our  own  first  Labour 
Government  had  given  the  people  an  undertaking  to 
subsidise  the  Theatre.  Why?  The  Morning  Post  in  an 
editorial  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  wrote:  (September 
i2th,  1924)  “We  know  what  the  Soviets  have  done  for 
the  Russian  stage  by  transforming  it  into  a  propaganda 
agency  for  the  spread  of  Communistic  doctrine.  The 
coercion  begun  at  Barrow  may  some  day  develop  into 
a  rigid  censorship  exercised  ruthlessly  over  the  London 
stage.”  In  other  words  this  Association,  if  successful 
in  coercing  all  members  of  our  profession  to  belong  to 
their  body,  would  then  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
warrant  their  taking  the  next  step  by  dictating  to  man¬ 
agers  what  plays  they  should  produce,  and  so  complete 
the  strangulation  of  all  dramatic  art.  _  . 

Throughout  the  country  Trade  Unions  with  which 
the  Association  had  affiliated  itself  issued  orders  to  their 
members  to  boycott  my  performances,  but  with  gay 
hearts  and  snuffing  a  very  pretty  fight  we  started  on  an 
Autumn  Tour.  The  fact  that  about  half  the  members 
of  my  own  Company  belonged  to  the  Association  lent 
a  ‘bite’  to  the  conflict.  On  the  whole,  they  behaved 
admirably  in  a  peculiarly  difficult  position.  When  the 
persecution  to  which  I  was  submitted  passed  the 
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bounds  of  decency  some  of  them  resigned  from  the 
Association,  while  others  endeavoured  to  persuade  me 
to  give  up  the  fight  and  declare  myself  converted  and 
embrace  the  Union.  Of  course  I  never  dreamed  of 
hauling  down  my  flag,  though  the  persecution  went  on 
for  some  weeks  and  undoubtedly  kept  many  timid 
people,  dreading  a  possible  uproar  in  the  Theatre, 
from  coming  to  our  performances.  Many  of  my 
brother  professionals  publicly  expressed  their  indigna¬ 
tion,  notably  Sir  Frank  Benson,  Mr.  Henry  Baynton 
and  my  old  fellow- worker  Franklin  Dyall,  whose 
summing-up  of  the  situation  should  be  quoted.  He 
wrote:  “As  one  who  has  been  on  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Stage  Guild  since  its  inception,  and  as  an  old 
member  of  Sir  John  Martin-Harvey’s  Company,  I  feel 
I  must  protest  against  the  gross  misrepresentation  that 
is  going  on  by  agents  of  the  Actors’  Association.  I  am 
sure  the  Trade  Unions  do  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case, 
or  they  could  not  lend  themselves  to  help  such  an 
infamous  and  unjust  persecution.  The  Guild  was 
formed  solely  because  a  large  body  of  the  theatrical 
profession  objected  to  the  methods ^  of  the  Actors 
Association.  This  and  this  only ;  our  aims  are  the  same, 
to  do  away  with  the  ‘  bogus  ’  managements  and  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  whole  profession,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  less  fortunate  members.” 

Local  Trade  Unions  informed  me  by  letter  that  they 
considered  themselves  “in  conflict”  with  me  and 
would  forbid  their  members  to  support  my  plays,  borne 
of  the  chairmen  called  upon  ine  ofiicimly  oiie  in 
particular  (a  representative  of  the  Liverpool  Electriciar^), 
a  charming  young  fellow,  who  admitted  that  he  an  is 
fellow  Unionists  found  themselves  on  the  horns  ot  a 
dilemma;  on  the  one  horn  they  wished  to  be  loyal  to 
their  organisation,  on  the  other  they  wanted  to  see  my 
plays!  A  meeting  had  been  called  for  the  afternoon, 
and  before  this  assemblage  he  was  to  lay  _my  tep  y- 
I  put  my  views  before  him;  we  separated  with  mutual 
esteem.  What  my  particular  argument  was  wRicn 
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satisfied  his  trade  conscience,  I  do  not  know;  but  it 

seems  that  he  reported  me  “a  d- - d  fine  fellow”  and 

there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  support  my 
plays,  which  they  did!  Our  reception  at  Liverpool 
threatened  to  be  stormy.  The  carters  refused,  at  W, 
to  convey  my  scenery  from  the  station  to  the  Theatre 
and,  when  that  difficulty  was  surmounted,  the  stage¬ 
hands  refused  to  move  it  from  the  lorries.  Here  we 
discovered  the  unexpected  loyalty  of  the  musicians;  for 
the  orchestra  came  forward,  and,  although  members  of 
their  own  Union,  actually  carried  our  scenery  on  to  the 
stage.  While  these  diversions  were  in  progress  I  was 
evolving  a  plan  of  action  should  the  stage  hands  refuse 
to  set  my  scenery,  or  to  handle  the  curtain  and  the 
electricians  to  light  the  play.  I  was  almost  disappointed 
when  these  obstacles  were  surmounted,  for  I  had 
decided  to  give  our  play — Richard  III — without  scenery, 
without  artificial  lighting  and  without  a  drop-curtain— 
indeed,  to  return  to  Elizabethan  conditions,  and  even 
to  anticipate  Sir  Barry  Jackson’s  production  of  Shake¬ 
speare  in  modern  clothes  if  no  wardrobe  was  available! 
I  felt  that  the  public  would  be  with  me  in  my  diffi¬ 
culties,  as  they  had  shown  themselves  to  be  all  through 
these  troublous  days.  However,  we  were  not  to  have 
such  fun  as  that!  An  unruly  reception,  however,  was 
anticipated,  and  to  deal  with  any  possible  disorder  a 
‘  Corps  of  Lictors  ’  was  formed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
local  Rugby  football  players.  These  jolly  youngsters, 
keen-eyed  and  spoiling  for  a  ‘  shindy,’  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  in  my  dressing-room  before  the  performance 
began,  and  a  copy  of  their  printed  instructions  was 
given  me,  as  a  souvenir.  This  must  be  printed,  please, 
Mr.  Publisher: 

CORPS  OF  LICTORS 
GENERAL  IDEA. 

A  dispute  in  the  Theatrical  Profession  has  been  seized  by 
the  Communists  as  an  opportunity  to  stir  up  trouble  amongst 
scene-shifters  and  other  employees  who  are  not  directly 
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affected.  A  vendetta  has  been  started  against  Sir  John  Martin- 
Harvey,  who  has  taken  a  strong  stand  against  them,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  organised  interruption  will  be  practised 
at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  on  at  least  one  night  this  week. 
Although  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Trade  Union  disputes 
it  is  felt  that,  as  this  is  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Communist  hooligans  to  attack  the  present  social  system,  it 
is  a  cause  which  comes  within  our  ken.  Any  help  you  are 
prepared  to  give  will  be  most  appreciated. 


SPECIAL  IDEA. 

The  hall  is  be  divided  into  areas,  and  a  ‘squad’  under  a 
leader  will  be  allotted  to  each  area.  Each  squad  will  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  its  own  territory. 
A  flying  squad  will  be  ready  to  assist  any  squad  if  it  is  hard 


pressed. 
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SPECIAL  POINTS. 

I  Work  as  quickly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible,  and 
do  not  interfere  with  or  get  in  the  way  of  the  programme 


attendants,  etc.  ^ 

2.  Watch  the  Public  come  in  and  note  the  grouping  ot 

suspicious  characters.  . 

3.  Reconnoitre  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  exits 

beforehand. 

4..  If  a  man  gives  trouble: —  ,  j  *  „ 

^  (A)  Tell  him  to  be  quiet  or  he  will  be  asked  to  go  out. 
(B)  Remove  him  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possib  e 

and  hand  over  to  the  Police  on  duty  outside. 


ession  has  been  seized  by  rather  disappointed  that  the  play  went 

S  iKrnil  r.X  trough  without  a  whisper  of  iuterruphon! 
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A  little  excitement  of  another  kind  was  provided 
however,  when  ‘  Richmond  ’  hit  his  ‘  Richard  ’  over  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  with  his  sword!  ‘Claret  was  drawn,’ 
and  you  may  be  sure  I  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
audience  as  much  as  possible  to  the  plentiful  stream 
which  deluged  my  face,  and  enjoyed  as  long  as  I  could 
the  true  Elizabethan  glory  in  gore. 

In  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow^  and  Manchester 
the  local  Trade  Unions  still  threatened  dire  penalties 
upon  any  members  who  visited  the  Theatre  during  my 
engagement  in  these  cities,  and  the  fact  that  the  only 
portions  of  the  house  that  suffered  were  the  Stalls  and 
Dress  Circle— -where  I  take  it  the  honest  Unionist  does 
not  usually  foregather  — forces  upon  me  the  suspicion 
that  the  said  Unionist  is  not  very  tractable  when  his 
Executive  interferes  with  his  pleasure!  Outside  the 
Theatre  the  Association  engaged  a  tjuantity  of  helpers, 
who  distributed  leaflets  urging  the  people  waiting  in 
queues  to  refrain  from  patronising  our  performances,  and 
sandwich-men  bearing  boards  describing  me  as  aiming 
at  the  total  destruction  of  Trade  Unionism  paraded 
round  the  building.  Knowing  something  of  the  cost  of 
such  unlimited  propaganda  and  of  the  probably  limited 
resources  at  the  command  of  the  Association,  I  could 
not  suppress  a  grin  of  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of 
their  speedy  ruin.  This  expensive  persecution,  more¬ 
over,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against 
us,  was  put  in  motion  against  that  gallant  little  lady, 
Eva  Moore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  laboured 
long  and  loyally  in  the  interests  of  the  Association  in  its 
earlier  and  purer  days.  The  persecution  to  which  she 
was  submitted  during  a  visit  of  her  Company  to  Hudders¬ 
field  was  carried  to  such  a  shameful  length  in  mis¬ 
representation  that  she  was  obliged  to  issue  a  writ  for 
libel  against  the  Assoeiation.  In  some  foul  and  far¬ 
fetched  way  her  joining  the  ‘  Stage  Guild’  was  brought 
into  association  with  ‘the  white  slave  traffic’ — always, 
I  suppose,  a  safe  slogan  to  arouse  the  unthinking 
masses. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Trade  Council  in  Edinburgh  I 
was  myself  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  notorious 
‘traffic’.  This  and  other  violent  views  expressed  at  the 
meeting,  particularly  a  threat  that  those  attending  my 
performances  would  be  publicly  stigmatised  as  ‘  black¬ 
legs ’,  at  last  roused  a  strong  protest  in  the  Press.  The 
Edinburgh  Trade  Council  was  informed  that  the  people 
of  that  city  objected  to  be  told  whether  they  should  go 
to  the  Theatre  or  not,  and  the  writer  concluded  by 
saying  that  “Sir  John  Martin- Harvey  might  rest 
assured  that  the  good  sense  of  Edinburgh  is  with  him 
to-night,  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  every  time  he  comes 
to  the  Scottish  capital.”  The  spectacle  outside  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  had  its  humours.  Agitators  in  the 
service  of  the  Actors’  Association,  mounted  upon  boxes, 
addressed  the  small  crowds  of  boys  who  -it  was  said  — 
had  been  bribed  to  support  the  speakers.  If  this  were 
true,  they  had  been  badly  coached,  and  greatly  embar¬ 
rassed  the  orators  by  persistently  cheering  whenever  my 
name  was  ‘  featured  ’  in  the  harangue,  instead  of  ‘  booing  ’. 
Members  of  my  own  Company  and  staff,  led  by  Sam 
Loft,  joined  the  small  crowd  and  interrupted  the 
eloquence  of  the  agitators  by  heckling  and  shouting  flat 
denial  of  their  untruthful  statements.  It  was  a  warm 
evening,  and  many  of  us  who  were  dressing  for  the 
play  {Richard  III)  with  the  windows  open  could  hear 
the  hoarse  and  wearied  voices  of  the  agitators  in  the 
street  below.  Their  constant  reference  to  our  cam^S 
an  ‘  industry  ’  made  me  at  last  spring  upon  the  sill  of  the 
window  and  shout  down  “  It  is  not  an  industry  — 
that’s  just  the  point — it’s  an  art."  This  was  greeted  by 
cheers  from  the  crowd  and  a  demonstration  quite  the 
reverse  of  the  agitators’  wishes,  for  a  burly  Scot  threw 
up  his  cap  and  roared,  “  Good  old  Sir  John,  and  my 
wardrobe  mistress,  Mrs.  Loft,  who  was  also  watching 
the  proceedings  from  her  window  in  the  Theatre,  crie  , 
“Three  cheers  for  Sir  John,”  and  the  crowd  promptly 
responded!  The  demonstration  spurred  the  orator  to  a 
final  effort  and  he  poured  upon  the  crowd  his  vials  01 
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scorn:  “Ye  blind  fules,”  he  said,  “ye  dinna  ken  what 
manner  o’  mon  yon  Mairtin-Hairvey  is !  I’m  tellin’ ve 
he’s  a  durrty  mon!  I’m  tellin’  ye  if  he  had’na  three 
valets  to  keep  him  clean,  he’d  be  verrminous ! "'  The 
constant  repetition  of  “Mairtin-Hairvey;  Mairtin- 
Hairvey,”  shouted  along  the  usually  quiet  street  by 
these  speakers,  at  last  caught  the  ear  of  an  observant 
parrot  in  a  window  who  was  soon  adding  her  screams 
to  the  general  uproar ;  this  accomplishment  so  tickled  a 
dpotee  of  our  plays  that  he  offered  five  pounds  for  the 
bird  and  (the  owner  accepting)  Polly  was  carried  off, 
still  shrieking  “Mairtin-Hairvey;  Mairtin-Hairvey.’’ 
That  these  absurd  scenes  should  not  lack  a  touch  of 
grace,  however,  our  cause  was  embraced  by  that  charm¬ 
ing  lady,  Mrs.  Hilton  Philipson,  then  M.P.  for  the 
Berwick  Division  of  Northumberland  and  known  upon 
the  stage  as  Miss  Mabel  Russell.  She  was  passing 
through  Edinburgh  and  paused  to  lend  a  voice  in  our 
defence.  She  mounted  a  rostrum  outside  the  theatre 
and  the  crowd,  which  had  by  this  time  grown  apathetic, 
was  at  once  charmed  into  rapture  by  the  spirit  and 
beauty  of  our  eloquent  supporter. 

By  the  Saturday  of  our  week  in  Edinburgh  the 
contents  sheets  of  the  papers  amiounced: 

“Actor  Boycott  Fiasco  I” 

We  had  won. 

But  dire  consequences  threatened  to  overtake  us  at 
Glasgow,  our  next  stop.  The  Secretary  of  the  Actors’ 
Association,  Mr.  Lugg,  had  stated  that,  if  I  did  not  toe 
the  line  and  come  over  to  his  Union  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  a  far  more  intensive  campaign  would  be 
started  against  me.  What  the  nature  of  this  campaign 
was  to  be  has  never  been  divulged.  A  strange  rumour, 
however,  reached  me  when  we  arrived  in  Glasgow 
which  was  so  grotesque  that  I  paid  little  attention  to  it. 
But  the  rumour  persisted  that  the  minions  of  the 
Actors’  Association  intended  to  prevent  my  appearing  in 
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the  Theatre  by  kidnapping  me!  Whether  this  was 
seriously  planned,  I  have  never  ascertained.  What, 
however,  gave  some  colour  to  the  rumour  was  the  fact 
that  on  the  first  day  of  our  engagement  at  Glasgow,  as 
we  emerged  from  our  Hotel  to  drive  to  the  Theatre,  a 
grave  detective  met  us  with  a  car  driven  by  a  second 
officer  from  the  Police  Headquarters,  with  the  request 
that  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  driven  to  the 
Theatre  under  their  protection.  I  tried  to  laugh  away 
such  unnecessary  precautions,  but  the  officers  st^ed 
that  they  had  their  orders,  and  indicated  that  their 
request,  if  not  complied  with,  w’^ould  assume  the  nature 
of  a  command.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
obey,  and  we  were  taken  to  the  Theatre  and  brought 
home  under  their  escort  for  the  whole  week. 

I  had  been  asked  to  meet  a  deputation  from  the  local 
Trade  Union  Council  at  Glasgow,  but  I  declined. 
Victory  for  our  cause  was  now  practically  apured. 
Evenings  were  drawing  in;  the  dour  (and  usually  wet) 
precincts  of  the  King’s  Theatre,  Glasgow  were  not 
helpful  to  the  tub-thumper;  the  queues  waiting  for  the 
opening  of  the  doors  were  utterly  unresponsive  to  tiis 
impassioned  diatribes  against  me  as  ^ 

Tr?de  Unionism;  the  public-as  it  had  ^een  throu  hout 
the  dispute — ^was  heart  and  soul  on  our  side,  and  w 
had  onty  to  give  the  paid  officers  of  the  Association 
plenty  &  that  most  expensive  propaganda-rope,  to 
witneL  their  self-hanging.  Our  week  at  ^^sgow  passed 
off  without  incident,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  damp  and 
belated  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Association 


a  ions  lino  ui 

one.  A  final  kick  on  the  part  of  the 
given  outside  the  doors  of  ^de  P’^mce  s  ^  .  e-roup  of 
Lester,  the  following  week  by  a  ^ 

‘peaceful  picketers,’  by  which  time  we  were  all  heart  1 

bored  with  what  was  a  brokp-spinted  at^^ 

ventured,  in  a  burst  of  indignation,  .w  ^  audience  on 
for  a  few  words  of  farewell  to  our  friendly  audience 
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Saturday  night,  to  say  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  law  of  the  land  which  permitted  people 
to  swarm  round  our  ‘  place  of  business  ’  and  decry  what 
we  had  to  offer  to  the  public.  A  remark  which  called 
forth  an  emphatic  cheer. 

We  had  stood  for  individual  independence,  for 
resistance  to  the  interference  of  Trade  Unions  with  our 
art,  we  had  counted  upon  the  support  of  the  public  in 
our  fight  against  coercion  of  the  individual  will,  and 
we  had  won. 

The  Association  had  been  ill-advised  in  attempting  to 
pull  down  one  who  was  privileged  to  possess  that  con¬ 
fidence  and  affection  which  were  the  reward  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  honourable  management.  The  absurdity 
of  the  position  which  would  have  ensued  by  affiliation 
with  the  Trade  Unions  was  delightfully  brought  home 
by  an  article  which  appeared  at  that  time  in  the  Morning 
Post.  In  picturing  the  probable  condition  of  things 
about  A.D.  2000  ...  It  i-an: 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Actors’  Association  for 
the  forthcoming  season  has  been  constituted  as  follows: 
President,  Mr.  Sam  Bloag  (of  the  Boilermakers’  Society); 
Vice-President,  Mr.  William  Bailey  (of  the  Carpenters’ 
Union);  Mr.  John  Jumper  (of  the  Electricians’  Union); 
Mr.  Archibald  MacCluskie  (of  the  Theatrical  Bar  Tenders’ 
Association);  Miss  Bessie  Birch  (of  the  Programme  Sellers’ 
Federation);  and  Mr.  Bert  Quick  (of  the  Cab  Rank  and 
Whistle-Blowers’  Amalgamation).  Much  satisfaction  is 
expressed  at  the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  in  whose 
competent  hands  it  is  felt  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
theatrical  trade  will  be  fully  safeguarded. 

“  ‘The  first  task  of  the  new  Committee  will  be  to  issue 
a  list  of  the  plays  whose  performance  will  be  permitted 
during  the  forthcoming  season.  With  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  revival  of  the  masterpieces  of  Barrie  and  Pinero, 
a  sub-committee  is  investigating  the  attitude  of  those  two 
dramatists  to  the  A.A.  in  the  early  days  when  it  was  strug¬ 
gling  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  the  theatrical  trade. 

“‘The  Committee  has  also  under  consideration  the 
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salaries  to  be  paid  to  actors  and  actresses.  A  maximum 
and  a  minimum  rate  had  been  fixed  and  practically  ap¬ 
proved  of,  when  it  was  suddenly  discovered  by  Miss  Birch, 
of  the  Programme  Sellers’  Federation,  that  the  proposed 
rates  were  almost  equal  to  those  paid  to  the  members  of 
her  organisation.  The  whole  question  has  therefore  been 
referred  back  to  the  Committee  for  consideration.’ 
“Apparently  in  A.D.  2000,  the  Actors’  Union  is  as  much 
exercised  over  the  ‘qualification  by  membership  for  recog¬ 
nition  as  other  than  an  undersirable  ’  as  is  the  present  day 
organisation.  That  this  is  so  is  clear  from  the  report  ‘Play- 
gQgj-  ^  presents  for  our  edification  of  a  sensational  performance 
of  at  the  National  Theatre.  . 

“  It  was  during  the  second  scene  of  Act  II.,  what  time 
Polonius  and  Hamlet  are  in  converse,  that  the  sensation 
occurred,  a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  gallery  mterruptmg 
the  performance  with  the  query,  ‘Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Actors’  Association?’  But  the  scene  is  best  described  in 
‘Playgoer’s’  own  words.  And  this  is  the  report  of  it  as  it 
comes  to  us  down  from  the  ages  ahead. 

“  ‘Hamlet,  it  was  noticed  became  deadly  pale  and  stag¬ 
gered  backwards.  The  curtain  was  immediately  lowered 
amid  intense  excitement,  the  audience  feeling  the  situation 
almost  as  acutely  as  the  Company  on  the  stage. 

“  ‘A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  A.A.  vras  hurriedly 
summoned,  and  immediately  began  an  investigation  into 
the  grave  accusation  brought  against  the  gentleman  who 
played  Hamlet  by  the  gentleman  who  played  Polonius. 
To^the  intense  consternation  of  the  whole  house,  the 
Executive  discovered  that  the  Hamlet  of  this  occasion  was 
not  a  member  of  the  A.A.  The  police  were  at  once  com^ 
municated  with,  and  the  unfortunate  ^ 

removed  to  Cannon  Row 

of  the  Executive  then  addressed  the  audience  from 
stage  He  stated  that  it  had  been  found  that  a  ge^tlemm 
-£  used  the  word  with  difficulty-had  actually  dared  to 
appear  on  those  sacred  boards  thoogh  he  ™  ' 

of, he  A.A  He  was  now  “ 

£p“StofgSd.  .'Polooios  for  Us 
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to  have  fulfilled,  or  have  honestly  tried  to  fulfil,  their 
obligations,  but  are  in  a  small  way.  The  third  contains 
the  black  sheep  who  have  failed  to  pay  their  bills  left 
their  companies  stranded  and  are  pilloried  as  a  warning 
that  to  join  such  managers  is  only  done  at  an  artist’s 
own  risk.  That  this  list  is  a  power  I  have  some 
experience.  I  was  approached  by  a  stranger  during  a 
Canadian  Tour  with  a  view  to  taking  one  of  my  produc¬ 
tions  to  New  York.  He  informed  me  of  this  list,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  his  great  anxiety  was  to  retain  what 
he  considered  a  proud  position  on  it,  namely,  inclusion 
in  the  second  category.  To  make  sure,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Frank  Gilmore,  the  head  of  the  American  Equity,  from 
whom  I  received  a  prompt  and  courteous  reply,  stating 
that  my  man  was  on  number  two  list,  and  that  though 
he  had  never  been  known  to  default,  he  was  in  a  small 
way  and  mutual  deposits  at  some  agreed  Bank  would 
be  prudent.  Would  not  this  be  a  wise  plan  to  import? 
To  my  mind,  one  of  its  best  features  is  that  it  gives  to 
a  man  or  woman  complete  liberty  to  embark  with  a 
black  sheep  if  he  or  she  wishes.  These  black  sheep 
sometimes  have  a  stroke  of  luck,  and  a  hard-pressed 
artist  should  have  liberty  to  take  his  chance  with  them. 
To  eliminate  such  slender  chances  altogether  by  the 
requisition  of  a  deposit  of  two  weeks’  expenses  would 
bring  much  suflfering  to  some  of  the  humbler  members 
of  our  profession. 
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The  Death  of  Tintagiles  and  The  Showing  Up  of  Blanco  PosneL  Shaw 
delighted  with  the  audacity  of  my  wife’s  ‘Feemy  Evans.’  Myrtle  Peter 
and  ‘Tintagiles.’  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde  at  the  Ambassador’s. 
Another  Canadian  Tour.  Twenty-sixth  Anniversary  of  The  Only  Way. 
The  Lyons  Mail.  Inviolability  of  Becket.  I  dare  to  assume  the  ‘giant’s 
robe’  of  Irving:  its  darns  and  patches.  Irving  his  own  hat-maker? 
Scaramouche— Agate's  disgust— -The  “Manchester  Guardian’s”  delight. 
Misfortune  attends  Sabatini’s  play.  Expensive  visit  from  coccis.  Under 
the  knife  of  His  Honour  Dr.  Bruce.  The  victory  of  ‘Brother  Ass.’  First 
tremor  of  ‘the  great  slump.’  The  Devil's  Disciple.  Shaw  recommends  the 
w’’orkhouse.  Lord  Rothermere  and  The  King's  Messenger,  Revival  of 
The  Bells.  “  Knighted  Thespian  in  meaty  role.”  Conclusion. 


Either  Trade  Unionists  are  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  our  audiences,  or  they  bore  little  resent¬ 
ment  for  the  daring  attack  we  had  made  upon  their 
strongholds — and  I  much  prefer  the  latter  conjecture— 
for  our  tours  during  1925  showed  little  falling  off 
from  the  old  standards,  as  far  as  attendance  was  con¬ 
cerned.  We  were  playing  approved  favourites,  including 
frequent  performances  of  our  beloved  Burgomaster, 
interrupted  for  twelve  weeks  in  the  Spring  which  were 
devoted  to  making  a  film  of  The  Only  fEay,  and  in  the 
following  Autumn  we  presented — in  spite  of  managerial 
prejudices— a  double  bill.  This  consisted  of  the 
violently  contrasted  work  of  Maeterlinck  m  his  early 
mystical  vein,  The  Death  of  Tintagiles  and  Bernard 
Shaw  in  one  of  the  few  plays  in  wkch  he  has  forborne 
to  grin  at  his  own  sentiment.  The  Shomng-Up  of  Blanco 
Posnet.  We  had  already  produced  this  at  the  London 
Coliseum  where  my  wife  had  delighted  audiences  with 
her  performance  of  ‘Feemy  Evans,’  the  humour  and 
‘audacity’  of  which  had  greatly  appealed  to  Mr. 
himself.  Maeterlinck’s  mystical  rornance  also  Fovfoed 

my  wife  with  a  part  which  she  1’  -igg 

of  ‘Ygraine,’  the  elder  sister  of  the  httle  Tintagiles. 
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The  chief  obstacle  in  staging  this  play  had  always  been 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  child  actor  or  actress  small 
enough  yet  with  sufficient  imagination  and  power  to 
express  the  extremities  of  terror  into  which  the  little 
fellow  is  plunged  by  his  sense  of  the  impending,  implac¬ 
able,  relentless  power  overshadowing  him  and  hent 
upon  his  destruction.  We  found  in  little  Myrtle  Peter 
however,  an  ideal  representative.  The  very  soul  of  the 
predestined  child  of  Maeterlinck’s  imagination  seemed 
to  look  out  of  her  eyes,  haunted  always  by  a  nameless 
terror  of  the  unseen.  His  sister  Ygraine’s  attempt— 
baffled  by  that  same  merciless  but  irresistible  power— 
to  save  the  child,  gave  my  wife  a  marvellous  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  her  performance  in  this  mystical  nightmare, 
contrasted  with  the  shameless  bravado  of  Shaw’s  ‘  light 
o’  love’  of  early  American  pioneering  days  in  Blanco 
Posnet  was  further  proof  of  her  unusual  versatility.  Our 
flight  into  the  face  of  managerial  prejudice  was  thor¬ 
oughly  justified,  for  the  ‘  double  bill  ’  proved  to  be  one 
of  our  most  attractive  programmes.  This,  with  some 
old  favourites  and  frequent  performances  of  Hamlet, 
filled  up  the  Autumn  till  November  2nd,  when  we 
returned  to  the  Ambassador’s  Theatre,  London,  for  a 
short  season  with  The  Burgomaster.  Immediately  after¬ 
wards  we  sailed  for  another  tour  through  Canada  taking 
with  us  Richard  lU,'^  The  Corsican  Brothers,  The 
Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,  The  Only  Way  (which  had 
registered  its  26th  anniversary  a  few  weeks  before)  and 
David  Garrick  for  the  small  places. 

Upon  our  return  to  England  in  1927,  I  somewhat 
unwillingly  revived  The  Lyons  Mail,  thereby  attempting 
two  of  my  master’s  most  famous  creations — ^the  dual 
roles  of  ‘ Lesurques ’  and  ‘Dubose’  in  that  play.  I  say 
‘unwillingly,’  because  it  has  always  seemed  an  impert¬ 
inence  to  attempt  his  famous  ‘  creations.  ’  Bram  Stoker, 
years  before,  had  strongly  advised  me  to  play  ‘  Becket,  ’ 

‘  Richard  cent  et  onze”  as  Lucien  Guitry  told  me  it  was  called  by  the 

i^risians,  whose  knowledge  of  Shakespeare’s  historical  play  was  limited  to 
the  street  advertisements. 
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but  I  have  never  persuaded  myself  to  do  this.  The 
Lyons  Mail  and  even  The  Bells  stand  in  a  different 
category.  Both  are  plays  which  under  other  titles— the 
former  as  The  Courier  of  Lyons ;  the  latter  as  The  Polish 
Jew — had  been  played  up  and  down  the  country  before 
Irving  produced  his  versions  of  them  and  at  once 
extinguished  all  rivals  by  his  magnificent  mastery  as 
‘  Mathias  ’  in  The  Bells  and  in  the  double  parts  of 
‘Lesurques’  and  ‘Dubose’  in  The  Lyons  Mail  But 
Becket  was  entirely  his  own  creation;  for  anyone  else 
even  to  speak  the  words  of  that  profoundly  moving 
scene  in  the  saint’s  cell  before  he  goes  to  martyrdom 
seemed  to  me  almost  a  profanation,  a  violation  of  the 
sanctuary  of  another’s  soul.  To  me  there  are  few 
thoughts  more  poignant  than  those  called  up  by  Irving 
as  Becket  when  he  spoke  of  the  little  Norman  maid  who 
lived  in  his  mother’s  house  and  who  died  of  leprosy. 
There  must  have  been  a  little  maid  in  Irving’s  own 
youth,  the  memory  of  whom  gave  such  depth  of  sorrow 
to  his  expression  of  that  scene.  No;  I  can  never  attempt 
that  part.  Moreover,  it  is  further  inviolate,  inasmuch 
as  he  spoke  the  last  words  of  his  earthly  career  while 
impersonating  the  martyred  archbishop,  repeating  the 
noble  words  of  Thomas  a  Becket  “  Into  Thy  hands,  oh 


Lord;  into  Thy  hands.” 

To  The  Lyons  Mail  and  The  Bells,  however,  I  could 
turn  with  fewer  qualms.  As  ‘  Lesurques,  ’  as  ‘  Dubose,  ’ 
as  ‘Mathias,’  even  as  ‘Louis  XI,’  other  actors  had 
fretted  their  hour  upon  the  stage  before  Irving  added 
fame  and  distinction  to  those  parts.  There  was  another 
and  a  very  practical  consideration.  Literature  was 
beginning  to  dominate  the  stage  at  the  expense  of 
Drama.  I  looked  around  but  could  find  little  work  by 
authors  of  the  day  which  would  satisfy  that  taste  for 
the  purely  dramatic  which  audiences  expected  from  me. 
I  was  rather  hoist  on  my  own  petard  of  _stardom. 
should  gladly  have  welcomed,  by  way  of  chmge  an 
opportunity  of  appearing  in  a  work  of  J .  - 

a  love  of  the  mystical,  I  thought,  might  earn  me  his 
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consideration — and  I  sent  a  strong  appeal  to  him  to 
write  me  a  play;  indeed,  I  addressed  myself  to  all  the 
prominent  authors  of  the  day  with  a  similar  request. 

I  received  charming  letters,  enthusiastic  approval  of  my 
request,  but  no  plays !  William  Archer,  however,  recog¬ 
nised  my  need  and  was  only  waiting  my  suggestion  of  a 
theme  when  he  was  cruelly  cut  off  at  the  dawn  of  pop¬ 
ularity  as  a  playwright — after  he  had  spent  a  lifetime 
damning  the  well-made  play !  My  beloved  Eden 
Philpotts,  in  collaboration  with  Macdonald  Hastings, 
produced  a  wonderfully  romantic  hero,  who  was  always 
getting  himself  into  tight  holes  and  getting  out  again  by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth,  in  a  friendly  belief  that  this  was 
how  I  liked  to  spend  the  evening,  and  I  had  the  damn¬ 
ably  painful  task  of  returning  the  work,  expressing 
doubt  as  to  whether  incident,  not  related  to  character, 
would  interest  the  public.  I  think  parts  should  not 
be  written  for  a  particular  player;  this  practice  arrests 
the  creative  impulse  of  an  author  and  discourages 
the  versatility  of  an  actor. 

To  come  to  the  point;  disappointed  in  my  efforts  to 
secure  new  works  which  I  felt  would  please  our  audiences 
I  was  thrown  back  upon  old  ones  of  tried  acceptance, 
and  we  commenced  preparations  for  a  revival  of  The 
Lyons  Mail.  Here  we  had  the  help  of  Tom  Heslewood, 
who  possessed  a  large  number  of  Irving’s  costumes  which 
I  was  able  to  acquire.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment  when 
I  put  on  the  actual  coat  which  my  master  had  worn  on 
countless  occasions  when  playing  ‘Dubose.’  I  felt  as 
Angus  pictured  Macbeth  when  his  newly  won  titles  hung 

“  loose  .  .  .  about  him,  like  a  giant’s  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief.” 

The  ‘  robe  ’  scarcely  hung  together ;  it  had  been  patched 
by  successive  wardrobe  mistresses  with  cloth  of  every 
hue  which  could  remotely  resemble  the  original.  In 
the  pocket  of  the  coat  jingled  the  very  skeleton-keys 
which  ‘  Dubose  ’  had  used  in  his  robberies,  and  the 
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long  clasp-knife  with  which  he  had  hacked  at  the 
gendarme’s  arm  as  it  was  thrust  through  the  door  of 
the  garret  when  the  scoundrel  was  fighting  for  his  life. 
But  the  hatl  Who  that  has  ever  seen  him  as  Dubose  _m 
the  last  act  can  ever  forget  that  hat  ?  This  ancient  relic, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tom  Heslewood,  also 
came  into  my  hands  when  I  revived  the  play.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  it  showed  me  that  Irving  himself  must  have 
made  it'  The  utter  wreck  to  which  the  debaucheries 
of  Dubose  had  reduced  it,  the  patches  of  old  nap  upon 
its  shattered  cylinder,  could  never  have  been  expressed 
bv  any  born  hatter!  The  preposterous _ and  broken 
brim  laboriously  sewn  with  stitches  which  only  the 
unpractised  fingers  of  an  amateur  could  have  executed, 
declare  its  origin-the  great  man  had  made  it  himself 
It  holds  together  with  difficulty  now— for  do  we  not  al 
remember  how  in  his  drunken  humour  the  rascal 
kicked  it  about  that  Garret  Scene?— but  still  it  expresses 
all  that  is  foul,  macabre,  and  complete  m  its  wearer  s 
villainy.  My  last  appearance  in  the  play  had  been  when 
I  was  playing  the  stable-boy  ‘  Joliquet  —the  part  I  had 
used  such  frantic  efforts  to  capture  forty-three  years 
before !  The  revival  was  really  a  great  success,  ^^d  v 
plaved  it  largely  through  the  Spring  of  1927,  whi  ® 
preparing  for  the  production  of  Sabatini  s  dramatic 

version  o£  his  own  Scaramouche.  ^  A^ate 

This  play-which  made  my  fnend  Af^te 

write  ‘  UGH  ’  ’  when  he  thought  of  it,  and  w^ch  that 
mo  t  hypef-critical  journal  The  Manchester  Guardmn 
SnddS  “a  pure  Wt,”  had  an 
tory.  Produced  originally  m  New  mi  ^  > 

considered  ill-cast,  it  ™  ,hlled  by  the  Am  ^ch  was 
run  up  beside  it,  and  which,  with  that  J,,-  ^ 

Ramon  Novarro  in  the  leading  ,Xa  DilSJ 
success.  It  came  into  my  hands  ‘h  S  j 

Agency  and  we  all  *ho“Shy^S”:r^lSttS”Sd 

we“peinlth°the  amhor,  ^'“horatinj  and 
the  action.  Mrs.  Lovat  Fraser  had  designed  and 
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out  the  costumes;  Alick  Johnston  had  designed  the 
scenery,  all  was  ready  for  the  week’s  preliminary  run  in 
Glasgow,  and  Sabatini  himself  with  his  wife  and  son 
were  to  join  us  there  for  the  first  night,  when  this  boy, 
trying  the  new  car  which  his  father  had  just  given  him' 
was  killed  in  a  collision,  while  his  mother  sitting  beside 
him  was  badly  injured.  To  add  to  our  misfortunes,  I 
forgot  my  part  at  an  important  juncture  of  the  play 
...  in  familiar  parlance  I  dried  up.  Without  being 
aware  of  it,  I  had  been  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an 
old  antrum  trouble :  in  fact,  this  had  been  going  on  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  and,  in  spite  of  my  operations 
in  ’22,  I  was  still  auto-inoculated.  Pneumococci, 
streptococci,  and  an  extensive  colony  of  other  ‘coccis’ 
had  set  up  housekeeping  in  my  antrum.  So  clever  had 
they  been  in  dodging  the  explorations  of  endless 
specialists  and  even  the  rays  of  transillumination,  that 
the  focus  of  infection  had  never  been  located.^  One 
of  the  symptoms  of  this  auto-inoculation  is  a  difficulty 
in  mental  concentration,  and  there  was  one  passage  in 
Scaramouche — occurring  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
play — that  I  could  not  get  into  my  head.  Up  and  down, 
up  and  down  the  deserted  walks  round  Hill  Head  in 
Glasgow,  I  paced,  struggling  with  those  words.  One 
moment  I  would  have  them  ‘  pat’,  and  the  next  they  had 
fled  with  a  shriek  of  derision.  The  first  night  came  and 
I  could  do  no  more  than  hope  that  a  lucid  interval 
would  come  when  it  was  essential.  It  didn’t!  My  old 
friend  Dr.  John  McIntyre  was  present.  “Eh,  it  was 
feerfull”  he  said,  when  I  called  on  him  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  “  I  could  see  you  going  to  pieces  before  my  verra 
eyes !  ”  The  audience  and  the  papers  were  kind,  though 
the  latter  said  it  was  the  worst  “dry”  they  had  ever 
seen.  Little  by  little  I  filled  the  terrible  blank  in  my 

*  I  should  like  to  add  here  that  their  fastness  was  ultimately  discovered 
by  that  famous  laryngologist,  Dr.  Watson  Williams  of  Clifton,  who  performed 
an  operation  which  gave  the  beggars  no  chance  of  colonising  again.  Indeed, 
he  literally  saved  nay  life,  for  if  they  had  been  present  on  the  occasion  of  a 
major  operation  tvhich  was  awaiting  me  in  a  few  weeks’^  time,  those  pneumo¬ 
cocci  would  have  *  got  me  *  in  the  lowered  vitality  which  was  the  result  of  this 
later  operation. 
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brain  which  returned  on  each  succeeding  night.  The 
automatic  coupling  of  mind  and  muscle  which  has  been 
broken  on  a  ‘first  night’  is  hard  to  connect  again. 
Faults  will  obtrude  themselves  with  devilish  per¬ 
sistence,  as  every  performer  on  a  musical  or  human 
instrument  knows.  In  spite  of  this  lapse,  however,  the 
play  was  most  successful  and  on  the  i8th  of  April  it 
was  moved  to  the  Garrick  Theatre,  a  tenancy  of  which  I 
had  taken  for  four  months.  Here  we  started  under 
golden  auspices — golden  in  more  cases  than  one,  for 
no  production  of  mine  in  London,  with  the  exception  of 
(Edipus,  had  drawn  so  much  advance  booking.  My 
enemies,  the  ‘cocci,’  however,  were  waiting  for  the 
slightest  fall  in  my  temperature  or  lessening  of  vitality 
among  my  phagocytes  and,  by  the  end  of  the  second 
week  of  our  run,  they  saw  their  opportunity,  invaded 
my  system,  and  laid  me  low.  The  receipts  fell  to  less 
than  half;  I  could  not  return  to  my  work  till  the  end 
of  May,  by  which  time  interest  in  the  play  was  dead.  I 
cut  expenses  by  reviving  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde, 
in  which  my  daughter  relieved  my  wife  by  playing 
‘Isabelle’  at  matinees.  That  visit  of  the  ‘cocci’  cost 
me  about  ^£7,000!  In  the  Autumn  we  took  the  play  on 
tour.  I  retrieved  a  little  of  my  loss,  and  sailed  with  it 
for  Canada.  We  opened  our  tour  there  again  under  the 
same  two  kinds  of  golden  auspices.  Within  ten  days, 
adhesions — ^the  result  of  operations  five  years  before — 
seized  upon  a  vital  part  of  my  ‘innards’  and  in  the 
middle  of  our  glories  at  Toronto  I  was  laid  under 
the  surgeon’s  knife  for  a  very  serious  operation.  That 
surgeon.  Dr.  Herbert  Bruce,  has  just  been  appointed 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  he  and  his  beautiful  wife,  a  Cornish  girl, 
now  preside  over  the  State  functions  at  Government 
House.  This  operation  was  another  terrifying  experi¬ 
ence  for  my  wife.  I  was  not  expected  to  pull  through 
this  further  dose  of  butchery,  and  my  managers  were 
for  cancelling  the  tour  forthwith.  _  My  wife,  m  her 
wisdom,  at  once  pointed  out  that  this  course  could  on  y 
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have  the  effect  of  depressing  the  patient  and  thus 
perhaps  intensifying  the  seriousness  of  his  operation. 
She  bravely  determined  to  keep  our  flag  flying— as  she 
had  done  seven  years  before  when  I  had  been  ill  in  the 
same  city — and  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth  ‘  carried  on’ 
while  I  lay  oscillating  between  life  and  death.  Apart 
from  the  anxiety  I  was  causing  her  and  my  Company, 
it  was  a  happy  time  I  spent  at  Wellesley  Hospital  under 
the  care  of  the  distinguished  surgeon,  who  was  to 
become  so  firm  a  friend  to  my  wife  and  myself.  What 
kindness  I  received  on  every  side  during  those  days! 
Here  comes  Mr.  Adam,  the  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  who  calls  every  morning  to  send  his  daily 
report  by  telephone  to  my  wife  after  she  had  left  Toronto 
with  the  Company,  and  I  am  out  of  danger.  Here  comes 
dear  old  Solman,  the  manager  of  the  Royal  Alexandra 
Theatre,  with  sundry  bottles  from  his  own  cellar;  here 
one  of  those  lovely  sisters  of  Dr.  Lynch  with  the  marvel¬ 
lous  delicacies  which  she  has  cooked  with  her  own  pretty 
hands.  Here  is  our  stalwart  friend,  E.  L.  Ruddy,  whose 
lady  motored  my  wife  over  the  forty  miles  of  icy  roadway 
after  the  performance  at  Hamilton,  so  that  she  could  be 
near  me  at  the  Wellesley;  and  here  at  my  bedside  is 
that  devoted  nurse  Miss  Ferguson,  who  probably  knows 
more  of  ‘  brother  ass  my  body,’  inside  and  out,  than  any 
other  being.  “Brother  ass,”  however,  put  up  a  stiff 
fight  and  (in  Dr.  Bruce’s  report)  “made  a  splendid 
recovery,”  as  I  instinctively  knew  the  stubborn  beast 
would!  One  thing  else  kept  him  happy — ^the  knowledge 
that  the  Company  were  keeping  their  engagements  and, 
helped  by  the  generous  Press  of  the  Provinces,  were 
paying  their  way — without  me!  A  salutary  lesson  for  a 
“star” !  I  passed  them  all  at  Calgary  on  my  way  to  the 
Coast  for  a  week’s  rest  at  Vancouver  before  returning 
to  my  work,  and  there  they  were  upon  the  platform  to 
give  me  a  cheer,  headed  by  my  wife,  who  had  had  a 
terrible  shock  when  she  saw  an  invalid-carriage  rolled 
out  to  meet  the  train  as  it  glided  into  the  depot — ^not, 
however,  for  me.  “  Brother  ass  ”  stood  up  to  his  work 
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at  Vancouver — we  played  to  very  large  receipts— and 
reviving  The  Lyons  Mail  at  Victoria,  played  it  all  across  the 
D  ominion  on  our  return  East  and  alternated  it  with  Scara- 
mouche  during  a  long  tour  at  home  in  the  Amtumn  of  1928. 

During  the  following  Canadian  Tour  in  the  Autumn 
of  ’29  we  felt  at  Montreal  the  first  ominous  tremors  of 
what  developed  by  the  end  of  October  into  the  great 
world  slump.  We  returned  in  April  with  badly  damaged 
finances.  We  are  still  in  the  trough.  Speaking  of 
‘troughs,’  I  find  Daniell  in  his  Principles  of  Physics  says, 
“  When  the  trough  of  one  wave  coincides  with  the  crest 
of  another,  if  that  crest  be  equal,  the  resultant  motion 
at  tli2.t  point  is  null.  This  is  the  result  of  the  mutual 
interference  of  waves.”  This  seems  to  me,  on  the  whol^ 
a  quite  satisfactory  definition  of  the  particular  trough 
we  are  now  all  in.  The  only  weak  point  in  the  defimtion, 
however,  is  that  though  there  is  no  ‘  crest  there  is  plenty 
of  nullity.  Trusting,  however,  that  we  could  gam  a 
‘crest’  with  Shaw’s  The  Devil’s  Disciple  I  arranged  with 
those  two  charming  but  driving  forces  Messrs.^lhc- 
and  Payne- Jeimings  for  a  tenancy  of  the  Savoy  Theatre 
for  its  production.  I  spared  neither  pains  nor  money 
to  give  this  play  a  worthy  and  full  productiom  ^e 
certainly  started  on  the  ‘  crest  ’  and  our  hopes  were  high. 
Then  we  very  gradually  slid  down  the  sides  of  the  waves, 
ifd  ?edng  the  trough  before  me  I  appealed  to  Shaw  to 
lortions  of  the  play  wMch  .I  found  we 
confusing  the  audiences  and  militating  against  its 
chances  If  success,  pointing  out  at  the  same  ^ 
because  of  this  confusion  I  was  losing  ^ 
money.  He  promptly  replied  that  I  ought  to  be  in  the 
workhouse  that  I  had  flattened  out  the  play  as  badly 

as  my  old’ master  Irving  had  ®  Wr 

T  was^stune  to  hit  back,  but  my  wife,  who  has  a  far  toer 
LldnS  Sfan  I  for  the  handling  of  such  a  situation 
nrevafled  upon  me  to  say  I  would  try  to  do  better  that 
ghr  wasTTlly  a  veryW 

was  taking  him  too  seriously.  This  answer  c  .v 
rppeSed  thrwrath  of  the  author,  who  rephed  that  I 
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must  take  his  letter  as  only  an  effort  to  induce  more 
attaboy  into  my  ‘  attack  ’  in  the  performance.  Still  the 
audiences  shrank  like  the  ‘Peau  de  Chagrin,’  till  I 
whipped  off  the  play,  substituted  revivals  of  The  Lyons 
Mail  and  The  Only  Way  and  quitted  that  theatre  a 
poorer  but,  I  am  afraid,  no  wiser  man.  Here  and  now 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  brother  actor  did.  He  had 
volunteered  to  play  the  leading  part  in  Shaw’s  play 
when  the  actor — Sam  Livesey — ^who  had  accepted  it 
was  cruelly  (and  at  the  last  moment)  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  a  painful  affliction.  Day  after  day  we 
waited  for  his  recovery.  At  a  very  late  hour,  when  it 
was  evident  that  Livesey  could  not  appear,  my  friend 
stepped  into  the  breach.  It  was  a  long  and  arduous 
part  and  he  was  not  far  off  a  breakdown  himself.  He 
knew  I  was  losing  heavily,  and  though  he  was  a  man 
whose  salary  would  ordinarily  run  into  three  figures, 
he  absolutely  refused  to  ‘  take  my  money,’  as  he  gallantly 
expressed  it.  He  played  a  leading  part  again  in  The 
Lyons  Mail  for  me,  which  involved  heavy  and  strenuous 
rehearsals  for  the  sick  man,  and  when  I  protested 
that  this  generosity  simply  could  not  go  on,  he, 
with  a  great  laugh,  pulled  out  a  cheque  for  a  large 
amount  which  he  had  just  received  for  playing  in  a  film 
and  asked  me  what  more  did  he  need  with  that  in  his 

pocket!  Dear  old - ;  he  would  only  be  distressed  if 

I  gave  myself  the  joy  of  recording  his  name,  but  I  think 
many  will  recognise  him — and  I  hope  so  too  1 

These  memories  draw  to  a  close — “  Thank  heaven,” 
says  my  publisher,  and  perhaps  the  few  readers  who 
have  survived. 

Our  last  London  production  was  The  King’s  Mes¬ 
senger,  by  Frederick  Jackson,  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  in 
April,  ’31.  The  play  had  an  indifferent  ‘Press’  but,  in 
spite  of  that,  the  receipts  went  up  fifty  per  cent  each 
week,  not  reaching,  however,  the  sum  below  which 
Mr.  Lion,  who  managed  the  “rheatre,  was  privileged  to 
say,  in  his  own  courteous  way,  ‘get  out;’  so  we  ‘got.’ 
It  is  true  the  play  needed  a  little  further  development. 
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This  it  received  with  the  help  of  my  wife,  whose 
collaboration  Mr.  Jackson  has  always  generously  allow^ed. 
We  had  a  most  delightful  tour  with  it  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  Autumn,  and  Canada  bestowed  both  its  approval 
and  its  dollars  to  no  uncertain  tune.  It  awaits  a  fitting 
moment  for  revival  in  Town  when  I  believe  it  will 
receive  a  welcome.  Readers  may  remember  that  on  the 
production  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  I  had  the 
temerity  to  ask  the  then  editor  of  The  Daily  Mail,  Mr. 
Thos.  Marlowe,  to  repeat  the  favourable  xiotice  his 
journal  had  given  to  the  play,  which  he  most  kindly  did. 
With  this  encouragement  of  ‘a  decent  boldness’  in  my 
mind  I  asked  Lord  Rothermere  whether  he  could  give 
The  King’s  Messenger  a  helping  hand.  My  interview 
with  him  was  memorable.  He  heard  my  request  with 
courteous  gravity  and  touched  a  bell.  A  door  flew  open 
and  one  of  his  numerous  Secretaries  presented  himself 
at  ‘attention.’  “Boost  The  King’s  Messenger,”  said 
Lord  Rothermere.  The  Secretary  bowed,  turned  right, 
and  disappeared.  His  Lordship’s  orders  were  carried 
out  so  meticulously  that  for  the  rest  of  the  run  of  the 
play  I  could  scarcely  look  at  an  issue  of  the  entire 
Associated  Newspapers  without  a  blush! 

One  more  note.  I  have  lately  passed  through  another 
memorable  experience.  In  my  despair  at  finding  a  new 
play  presenting  the  great  acting  opportunities  which  our 
audiences  require,  I  have  been  throvyn  back  upon 
another  of  the  great  melodramas  associated  with  the 
genius  of  my  master — The  Bells.  Through  the  kindn^s 
of  Mr.  Henry  Baynton  I  was  able  to  acquire  many  of  the 
properties  and  much  of  the  furniture  used  by  Sir  Heniy 
in  his  original  production  at  the  Lyceum  in  1871.  These 
Mr.  Baynton  had  obtained  from  Irving’s  son,  Harry. 
It  is  amazing  that  after  innumerable  tours  m  the_  pro¬ 
vinces,  eight  or  nine  visits  to  every  part  of  the  Lnited 
States  with  the  father,  and  further  tours  through 
Australia  and  Africa  with  his  son,  these  old  relics  comd 
hold  together.  Those  I  acquired  consisted  of  (1)  the 
two  chairs,  familiar  to  old  ‘  Lyceumites,  now  so  heavy 
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with  iron  stays,  brackets  and  angle  irons  to  hold  their 
poor  old  joints  together  that  they  are  difficult  to  move, 
(ii)  the  bureau  in  which  ‘  Mathias  ’  kept  under  lock  and 
key  the  dowry  for  his  daughter,  to  be  used  as  bribe  to 
his  son-in-law  should  he  ever  discover  the  Burgo¬ 
master’s  crime,  (iii)  the  old  leather  bag,  used  by  him  a 
thousand  times,  filled  with  coins  and  rouleaux  of  gold — 
the  same  bag  which  Onslow  Ford  sculptured  for  the 
statuette  which  we  of  the  Company  gave  Sir  Henry  on 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  production;  (iv)  the  Alsatian 
stove  with  the  iron  tongs  which  he  used  to  drop  into 
the  fender  when  ‘  Christian  ’  startled  him  by  his  reference 
to  the  old  depositions  concerning  the  mystery  of  the 
murdered  Polish  Jew,  and  lastly  (v)  there  were  the  very 
hoops  of  sleigh-bells,  whose  ghostly  tinkle  had  haunted 
the  guilty  Burgomaster,  one  of  which  hoops  will  go  to 
my  old  friend  and  theatrical  enthusiast,  R.  N.  Green- 
Armytage,^  and  the  other  to  the  London  Museum. 
While  we  journeyed  West  on  our  last  Canadian  Tour 
with  The  King's  Messenger  we  were  rehearsing  The  Bells 
— a  strenuous  plan  when  you  consider  that  we  were 
playing  eight  performances  a  week  and  travelling  some 
3,000  miles.  This  strain  precipitated  a  nervous  con¬ 
dition  which,  to  make  me  supremely  comfortable, 
culminated  in  an  attack  of  nettlerash  on  the  night 
preceding  my  first  performance  of  The  Bells,  a  task,  the 
strain  of  which  my  old  master  had  been  warned  would 
ultimately  kill  him.  I  have  a  keen  recollection  of  giving 
up  all  idea  of  sleep  or  peace  and  using  the  long  hours 
of  the  night  to  go  through  my  part  of  ‘Mathias’  till  the 
sun  rose  over  the  hills  of  Vancouver  Island.  I  think 
I  shall  have  to  coin  a  more  respectful  phrase  when 
speaking  of  ‘  brother  ass  my  body,’  for  how  he  was  able 
to  stand  the  strain  of  those  days  of  incessant  travelling 
and  eight  performances  a  week  of  The  Bells,  I  do  not 
know.  My  hair  turned  white  at  this  time,  and  of  course 
it  would  be  very  romantic  and  interesting  to  put  the 
fact  down  to  this  shock;  but  that  would  be  only  partially 

^  Indeed,  it  has  since  gone  to  him. 
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true,  because  it  had  begun  to  go  wrong  three  months 
before.  And  wonder  of  wonders  1  the  revival  was  an 
emphatic  success!  Some  amazing  headlines  appeared 
when  I  brought  the  play  East — perhaps  the  best  was 
'‘Knighted  Thespian  in  Meaty  Role!”  and  a  druggist  at 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  summed  up  what  seemed  to  be  the 
general  verdict  when  he  said  to  my  wife,  “My!  Sir 
John  was  sure  great  and  gruesome!”  Since  then  we 
have  given  the  old  play  a  tentative  production  at  the 
King’s  Theatre,  Hammersmith  (November  28th,  1932), 
with  most  happy  results. 

This  brings  me  to  the  date  on  which  I  am  writing, 
December  15th,  1932.  I  feel  like  echoing  the  words  of 
my  life-long  friend.  Sir  George  Frampton,  who  has  gone 
before,  when  he  said,  “I  have  enjoyed  every  moment 
of  my  life  since  I  was  eighteen.” 

I  have  been  given  everything  a  man  can  desire.  Love 
of  my  work,  strength  to  do  it,  opportunity  to  do  that 
which  has  interested  me,  a  companion  always  urging 
me  upwards,  who  has  sacrificed  her  own  ambition  to  be 
at  my  side  with  her  inspiration,  her  sanity,  her  high 
principles  and  the  faultless  instincts  of  her  great  breed¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  the  privilege  of  living  through  some 
of  the  greatest  periods  in  our  country’s  history.  We 
have  seen  the  unforgettable  fellowship  of  England  m 
the  Great  War;  we  have  seen  her  shoulder  and  dis¬ 
charge  unjustified  debts  and  yet  forgive  her  own  debtors. 
We  have  seen  the  common-sense  of  English  folk  roused 
to  throw  aside  those  who  misled  them  before  the  last 
Election,  and  we  have  seen  the  patriotism  of  plain  people 
leading  them  to  stand  in  queues  to  pay  their  tpes  before 
these  were  due,  faithful  to  the  stuff  of  their  common 
stock  and  grateful  for  the  shelter  of  their  heritage. 
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Theatre,  Glasgow,  369;  in  London, 
371  y  372,  535-  [See  Tl^  Last  Hetr] 
Brigand  of  the  Abruzzi,  The,  45 
Briggs,  (Lyceum  Company’s  electri¬ 
cian),  156 

Brightlingsea,  9,  18,  25,  34 
Brighton,  iS,  215,  226  325,  50o 
Bristoh  297,  3i5,  459;  Theatre  Royal 


British-Canadian  Theatrical  Organi- 

sation  Company,  419 
Brixton,  214,  45^  o 

Ti^ry^AMd.  E.  L.  108.  109,  180,  324, 


325 


Broad  Road,  The,  202,  222 
Brock’s  Statue  of  Irving,  39;  unveiled 
385,  386;  Victorian  Memorial,  17 1 
Brough,  Lionel,  184 
Brough,  Polly,  184 
Broughton,  Rhoda,  195,  249 
Browne,  Mr.  (Rope-maker),  6 
Browning,  Robert,  152,  153 
Brown -Potter,  Mrs.,  264 
Bruce,  Dr.  Herbert,  441  and  note, 


53L  532 

Bruce,  Mrs.,  531 
Bruhns,  Arthur,  243 
Brummell,  William,  9 
Buchanan,  Robert,  194 
Buchel,  Charles,  Ms  portrait  of  Lady 
Martin-Harvey  as  ‘Ophelia,’  479, 
484 ;  503 

‘Bucket  shop’  provisionally  defined. 


Buckingham  Palace,  25 
‘Bunty’  (deserves  tMs  line  to  him¬ 
self),  451 
Burbage,  190 

Burdett-Coutts,  Baroness,  It4^ 
Burgess,  Miss  (Matron  of  the  Nurses 
Home  at  Bonchurch),  451 
Burgomaster  of  Stiiemonde,  The,  71, 
77 y  403,  43^y  439,  44 L  4^8  cl 
sqq.;  493,  497,  499,  5<50,  506,  5^7* 

509,  525,  526,  531 

Bumand,  F.  C.,  48 

Burne-Jones,  Sir  Edward,  175,  170, 

198,  387^  ^ 

Burnham,  Lord,  438,  492 
Butt,  Madame  Clara,  349 
Bygones,  177 
Byron,  Lord,  88 


C 

Cable,  George,  182 
Caine,  Sir  Hall,  297 
Calatrava,  Order  of,  72 
Calderon,  502  note 
“Calgarian,”  Allan  liner,  443,  444 
Calgary,  Alberta,  (Ediptis  played  at, 
437,  532 

Caihaem,  Stamslaus,  68,  00 
Called  Back,  344 , 

Callot,  167,  293 
Calvert,  Charles,  184 
Calvert,  Mrs.  Charles,  102 
Calvert,  Louis,  102,  103,  I33f 
152,  153,  184,, 399  , 

Cameron,  Sir  Charles,  297,  349  ■  ■ 
Cameron,  Sir  D.  Y.,  3^7 
Cameron,  H.  H.  H.,  142 
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Cameron,  Kate  (Mrs.  Arthur  Kay), 

Cammaerts,  Emile,  491 
Campbell,  Lt.-Col.  Noel,  483,  484, 
486 

Campbell,  Miss  (‘Buster’),  484 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Patrick,  175,  196 
note,  198,  199,  200,  227,  230»  262, 
zgi,  3^7  et  seq.,  502 
Canada,  32,  285,  317,  3^^)  4o7, 
et  sqq.;  travelling  in,  428-432;  490, 
507,  S09>  526,  531,  535,  536 
Canadian  loyalty,  425,  428,  440 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  Ihe 
Royal,  (The  ‘Mounties’),  ^22, 
425-6 

Canned  plays,  food,  music,  439“40  j 
Canonbury,  15 

Canova’s  ‘Cupid  and  Psyche,^  319 
Captain  Brassboimd^s  Conversion,  190 
“  Carados  ”  (Chance  Newton),  224 
note 

Cardiff,  104,  384,  454;  CEdipus  at  the 
Park  Hall,  409;  Armistice  night, 
491-2 

Carl,  waiter  at  the  Queen’s  Plotel, 
Leeds,  327 

Carlton- Smith,  Miss,  380;  Dorothy, 
380 

Carlyle,  Mr.,  of  Oakshaw,  18 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  341 
Carpaccio,  389 

Carr,  J.  Comyns,  174,  222,  223,  400 
Carr,  Mrs.  Comyns,  106 
Carri^re’s  bust  of  Mounet  Sully,  391 
‘Carroll,  Lewis,’  128,  129  and  note 
Carson,  Lord,  240 
Carter,  Hubert,  399 
Cassel,  Sir  Ernest,  250 
Castle  Cottage,  Melbourne,  Derby¬ 
shire,  14 

Cat  and  the  Cherub^  The,  219 
Cattermole,  106,  167 
Cavalcade,  502 

Cavendish’s  Life  of  Wolsey,  39 
Cazins,  143 
Cecil,  Arthur,  47 
Cecil,  Lord  William,  495 
Cellini,  191 

Censor,  The,  and  CEdipus,  392,  393, 
398,  409 

“Chambers’  Journal,”  164  note 
Chantilly  Missal,  in  the  Bodleian,  335 
Chaplin,  Charlie,  476 
Chaplin,  Lord,  275  note 
Chapman,  Dan,  6 
Chapman,  John,  492 
Charity  Commissioners,  384 


Charles  I,  68,  74,  107,  148,  180,  335 
Charles  II,  72,  384 
Charles,  of  Denmark,  Prince  and 
Princess,  274 
Charleston,  i8i 
Chart,  Harry  Nye,  245 
Cheltenham,  104,  130,  408 
Cheramy,  Monsieur,  259 
Chestnut  Street  Opera  Plouse,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  163 

Chicago,  61,  159  et  sqq.,  the  mayor 
assassinated,  161 ;  Lady  Martin- 
Plarvey’s  adventure  in,  162;  Evan¬ 
ston,  X63;  183;  Plotel  Normandie, 
187,  303;  408,  507,  509 
Child,  tiarold,  480 
Children  of  the  King,  The  (“A  Fairy 
Tale”),  196-8,  276;  renamed  The 
Children  of  Kings,  276  note,  277,  279 
Chinese  in  British  Columbia,  433 
Chisman,  R.  FL,  480 
Christian,  H.R.H.  Princess,  her  Boer 
War  Memorial  Fund,  273 
Christie,  Miller,  3,  4 
Chu  Chin  Chozv,  314 
Chudleigh,  Arthur,  197 
Churchill,  Winston,  251 
Churchill,  Mrs.,  379 
Cibber,  Colley,  and  Richard  HI,  381 
Cigarette  Maker's  Romance,  A,  77, 
255  ;  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
258;  transferred  to  the  Apollo,^ 260, 
262,  263;  on  tour,  266;  at  Eaton 
Flail,  273;  Command  performance 
at  Sandringham,  274;  277»  ^78, 
29^>  323,  345,  35L  438,  439,  455, 


488,  493,  507  ,  . 

City  Livery  Club,  luncheon  at,  401 
Claremont,  Captain,  47 
Clarke,  Sir  Edward,  240 
Clarke,  Flamilton,  243,  258 
Clarke,  John  S.,  28 
Clarke,  Thomas  B.,  281 
Clarkson,  Willie,  45  note,  274  note 
Clausen,  Sir  George,  363 
Clay,  Cecil,  246 
Clayton,  Bessie,  21 
Clayton,  John,  47,  48 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  284 
Cochran,  C.  B.,  392,  398  note,  437 


note 

Cockspur  Street,  55,  109  et  sqq.,  122, 


149,  495 

Cohen  [see  Alan  Dale],  201 
Cole,  Billy,  8 

Cole,  Percival,  500  „  ... 

Coleridge,  Amy  [Mrs.  William  Havil- 
and],  102,  142,  148,  258,  272,  284 


Coleridge,  S.  T.,  59 

Coliseum,  127,  310 

Collins,  Sir  William,  J.,  400  note 

Collinson,  Walter  (Irving’s  valet),  53, 

64 

Collinsons’  (the  ‘brother  and  sister’), 
228,  234-237 

Colman,  George,  121  note 
Columbus,  Ohio,  128 
Com^die  Fran^aise,  184,  339 
Comedy  Theatre,  459 
Compton,  Edward,  219 
Conspiracy,  The,  127,  37o;  at  the 
Palladium,  385 

Construction,  the  essential  element 
in  play-‘wrighting’,  203 
Conway,  H.  B.,  68,  88,  89 
Cooper,  Frank,  187,  188,  192 
Coquelin,  B.  C.,  92,  263 
Coriolanus,  189,  193  note 
Cork,  318 

Coronet  Theatre,  236 
Corot,  130 

‘Corps  of  Lictors,’  A,  514 
Corsican  Brothers,  The,  65,  102,  104, 
123,  133,  13S,  14S,  note,  180, 

184,  345,  351,  354,  362,  365; 
Command  Performance,  366;  370; 
second  Command  Performance ,  373 : 
King  Edward’s  favourite  play,  373 
and  note;  His  Majesty  and  the 
‘ghost,’  374;  375,  444,  455, 

458,  526^ 

Country  Girl,  The,  184 
Courtney,  W.  L.,  388,  391,  39^,  393, 
401 

Court  Theatre,  Liverpool,  265 

Court  Theatre  (London),  47,  4^,  ^4^, 
195,  196,  241,  258 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  79,  137  note, 
250  note,  296,  31 1 ;  CEdipus  at,  398, 
406;  444,  494,  495,  49^,  503 
Coventry,  132,  166 
Coward,  Noel,  502 
Craig,  Edith,  40,  113,  122  note,  150 
Craig,  Gordon,  69,  113,,  ^23,  ms 
stage  debut,  132,  133,  nis  Henry 
Irving,”  44  note,  134;  I35 
141,  158, 

Crane,  Lancelot,  232 

Crane,  Lionel,  232 

Crane,  Mary  Frances,  232 

Crane,  Walter,  232 

Craven,  Hawes,  106,  210  note,  217, 

371 

Crawford,  Marion,  255 
Cree,  Dr.,  500 

Crewe,  Marquess  of,  249,  4^0  note 


Crichton-Browne,  Sir  James,  177  and 
note 

Criterion  Theatre,  47,  49,  89,  194, 
21 1,  246,  345,  383 

Cromer,  Irving’s  stay  at,  215;  his 
telegram  from,  220 
Cromer,  Lord,  401 
Crompton,  Mr.,  139 
Cumming,  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  383 
Cunard,  Lady,  400  note,  401 
Currie,  Harold,  47 
Curzon,  Lord,  400  note 
Cymbeline,  149,  189,  190,  192,  221 
Cynara,  277 


D 


Da  ere,  Arthur,  47 

“Daily  Mail,”  and  The  Last  Heir, 
372,  535 ;  “  Shakespeare  under  shell 
fire,”  482 ;  and  The  King's  Messenger, 

535 

“Daily  Telegraph,”  388,  456,  492 
Daisy's  Escape,  120,  166  note 
Dalby,  Sister,  275  note 
Dale,  Alan,  201,  282 
Daly,  Augustin,  53,  410 
Damien,  Father,  187 
Dana  Henry,  218,  467 
Danieil’s  “Principles  of  Physics, 

533 

Dansy,  Herbert,  399,  455 
Dante,  189,  193  note 
Dare,  Zena  [the  Hon.  Mrs,  Brett], 
246  note 

Daudet,  .Alphonse,  231 
Daumier,.  167 

David  Garrick,  77,  158.,  .35®,  439, 
478,  480,  487.  488,  493,  499,  5=^7, 
526 

Davidson,  John,  196 
da  Vinci,  Leonardo,  291 
Davis,  E.  D.,  Irving’s  Manager  m 
Sunderland,  60,  132^, 

Dawson,  monitor  at  Kings  College 
School,  25 

Dawson,  Oswald,  414  note 
Dawson,  the  Rev.  Mr.,  280 
Dayot,  Armand.,  2.17,  218 
Dead  Heart,  The,  68,  79,  118,  132, 
337 

Death  of  Tintagiles,  The,  16,  166,  525 
Death  on  the  doorstep,  A,  116 
D’AHgnon,  the  Comte.,  49^  ^ 

de  Bathe,  Lady  (Mrs.  Langti^l,  343. 
401 

de  B.ertouche.,  Baroness,  232 
Decamps.,  167 
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Defoe,  Mr,  (“Winnipeg  Free  Press ”), 
353 

Dejazet,  133,  15 1 
Delacroix,  13 1 

de  la  Mare,  Walter,  129  note 
Delamere,  Lady,  250  note 
De  la  Mott,  Professor,  26 
de  Limbourg,  Jean  and  Plermaut 
(Malonel),  503 
de  Lori,  the  Vicomte,  436 
de  Melfort,  Count,  72 
de  Melfort,  Helen  Juliet  Drummond 
[Lady  Martin-Harvey’s  grand¬ 
mother],  72 

de  Rozsnyay,  Caiman,  232 
de  Silva  Ferro,  Angelita  Helena  Mar¬ 
garita  [now  Lady  Martin-Harvey] , 
22,  71  sqq.,  81,  82,  87,  95,  103, 
104,  no  note;  marriage,  109.  (For 
subsequent  entries  see  under 
‘Martin-Harvey,  Lady’) 
de  Silva  Ferro,  Don  Ramon  [Lady 
Martin-FIarvey’s  father],  72,  73,  81 
de  Silva,  Madame,  73,  81,  122 
de  Silvas’  of  Mondonedo,  The,  72 
de  Several,  The  Marquis,  274 
Deutsches  Theater,  Berlin,  Rein¬ 
hardt’s  staging  of  Hamlet  at,  462 
Devil* s  Disciple^  The^  533 
Devonshire  Club,  115 
Dickens,  Charles,  45  note,  92;  and 
Browning’s  Blot  in  the  *  Scutcheon, 
153;  209,  2II,  212,  237,  218,  293, 
317;  son  in  the  Canadian  ‘Moun- 
ties,’  426;  483 

Dickens,  Sir  Henry  F,,  237,  399; 

Lady,  146,  161,  237,  399 
Dickson-Poynder,  Lady,  379 
“Dictionary  of  Flerveys,  The,”  t 
“  Dictionnaire  Raisonn^  du  Mobilier 
Fran^ais,”  168 
Digby,  Mr.,  465 
Disraeli,  52 

Dix,  Beulah  Marie  [sec  ‘  John  Ruther¬ 
ford’],  286,  292,  293,  343  and  note 
Dobson,  William,  no  note 
Dodson,  George  J.,  390 
Donald,  Sir  Robert,  342,  400 
Don  Cesar  de  Bazan,  166  note 
Don  Juan  Tenorio,  239;  Herman 
Merivale’s  action  for  breach  of 
contract,  240;  his  burlesque  pro¬ 
gramme,  241 ;  First  night,  243 ;  and 
the  last,  245;  296,  244 
Don  Quixote,  16$,  177,  i8o 
Doomsday  Book,  2 
Dordrecht,  495 

Dor6,  Gustave,  22,  26,  no,  176 


Dorling,  the  Rev.  E.  E.,  380 
Dostoievski’s  “Crime  and  Punish- 
ment,”  Laurence  Irving’s  version 
of,  421 

Double  Bills,  pro  and  con,  165,  278 
2S5,  525,  526  ' 

Dowden,  Professor,  297,  354 
Dowie,  M6n6  Muriel  [Mrs.  Henry 
Norman],  113 

D’Oyley  Carte  Opera  Company,  84 
“Dracula,”  64  note 
Driscoll,  Colonel,  448,  440 
Drolls,  The,  310 

Drummond,  Lady  Caroline,  72,  73 
Drummond,  Sir  George,  441 ;  Lady, 
441 


Drummond,  John,  317 
Drummond,  Louis  Peter  Francis 
Malcolm  (Count  de  Melfort),  72 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  56,  76,  153 
Dryden’s  version  of  (Edipus,  391 
Dublin,  276,  278,  292,  293,  297,  315, 
346  et  sqq.,  392;  Corinthian  Club, 
349;  Gresham  Flotel,  347,  361; 
Trinity  College  (lecture),  351; 
hostile  demonstrations,  357,  358, 
359;  last  visit,  361;  Liberty  Hall, 
361 ;  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  361 ; 
School  of  Needlework,  380;  Abbey 
Theatre,  136;  Gaiety  Theatre,  358; 
Theatre  Royal,  267,  272,  293,  297, 
352,  382,  383 

Dudley,  Lord,  228,  272,  350  and  note 
Dudley,  Rachel,  Lady,  249,  350  note 
Dulau,  Monsieur,  217 
Dumas,  Alexandre,  50,  345 
du  Maurier,  Gerald,  89,  277 
Dundee,  409,  506 
Dunn,  Monsignor,  454  and  note 
Duse,  Eleonora,  135,  201 
Duveen,  Eddy,  13 1 
Dyall,  Franklin,  399,  455,  470,  513 


E 

Earle,  Sir  Lionel,  495 
Eastbourne,  119,  128,  130,  319 
East  Preston,  202,  266 
Eaton  Flail,  performance  of  A  Cigar¬ 
ette  Maker*s  Romance  at,  273 
Echegaray,  195,  375,  386 
Edgar,  George,  200 
Edinburgh,  168  et  sqq,,  230;  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  230  note;  250,  317;  Mr. 
Maxton’s  lecture  at,  352;  413,  4i7> 
506,  516,  517;  Hippodrome  fire, 
39S;  Lyceum  Theatre,  481,  517* 
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Queen  Theatre,  62;  Theatre 
Royal,  378  note 

Edmonds  (Charles  Keans’  prompter), 
345 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  427,  439 
Edward  VII,  H.M.  King,  151,  274, 
366;  The  Corsican  Brothers  his 
favourite  play,  373  and  note;  374; 
death  of,  383  ;  on  being  a  King,  477 
Edwardes,  George,  228 
Elder  Miss  Blossom ^  The,  491 
Electra,  Polus  of  Aegina  in,  398 
Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  436 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  412 
Eltons,  The  (Wellington  College), 
1 81;  Edward,  495;  Godfrey,  495 
Elton,  Professor  Oliver,  413 
Emery,  Winifred,  80,  83 
‘‘Empress  of  Ireland”  disaster,  420, 


443—4 

England,  family,  10 
England’s  lack  of  civic  pride,  171-3 
English  and  Scots,  different  men 
tality  of,  170-3 

‘Equity  Association,’  522,  5^3  j 

American  Equity,  523?  524 
“Era,”  The,  45 
Esher,  Lord,  24 
Esmond,  H.  V.,  419 

Espinosa  (P to),  218 

‘  ‘  Essex,  The  Victorian  History  of,  3 
Etherington,  Miss,  12,  13 
“Eugene  Aram”  [and  see  After  All}, 
264,  267,  268 
Euripides,  502  note 
Evanston,  Chicago,  163 
Everill,  Fred,  218,  242 

Exile,  The,  284,  287,  291 ;  on  tour, 
202:  335 


Farmers  Union,  donation  of  £4POO 
to  the  Bonchurch  Nurses  Home, 

Farquharson,  Lady,  and  ‘  The  Only 
Thing,”  250  note 
Farquharson,  Sir  Robert,  250  note 
Farren,  William,  184 
Faucit,  Helen,  I53 
Faun,  The,  335  note,  417,  455  ^ 
Faust,  58,  85,  86  et  sqq.,  95^  9°  note, 
97,  149;  in  Philadelphia,  163;  164, 
180  ^  . 

Faversham,  Wilham,  375 >  4^7 
F6nelon,  31 
Ferdinand  VII,  72 
Ferguson,  Miss  (Toronto),  532 


Femald,  C.  B.,  219 
Feudalismo,  386 
Fiennes,  Gerard,  491 
Figgis,  Darrell,  his  theories  on 
Shakespearian  production,  461, 
467-S  ^ 

Filippi,  Rosma,  263 
Financiers  (High),  256,  258 
Finch,  Captain,  448 
Fisher,  David,  68,  80 
Fiske,  Harrison  Grey,  286,  292 
Fiske,  Mrs.,  286 
Fitzgerald,  Aubrey,  275 
Fitz-Patrick,  Lindsay,  347 
Fletcher,  Margaret,  114 
Flett,  Mary,  21 

Florence,  The  Riccardi  Palace,  413 
Flower,  Sir  Archibald,  479 
Foggerty^s  Fairy,  47 
Follies,  The,  310 
Forbes,  Norman,  80,  10 1 
Forbes-Robertson,  Sir  Johnstone,  24, 
56,  67,  139.  176,  178,  184,  196,  198. 
199,  201,  202,  218  note,  230,  310, 

^79  ^  ' 

Ford,  Onslow,  536 
For  Suoord  or  Song,  137 
“Fortnightly  Review,  The,’  308 
Frampton,  Sir  George,  iii,  ii3»  233f 
243,  383,  386,  400  note,  401,  452, 
481,  495,  537;  Lady,  401 
France,  C.  V.,  151 
Frankfurt,  The  Circus  Schumann,  393 
Fraser,  Mrs.  Lovat,  529 
“  Free  Lance,  The,”  289 
“  Freres  Corses,  Les,”  fay  Dumas,  345 


Frinton,  21 

Frog  and  the.  Princess,  The,  17 
Frohman,  Charles,  228,  278, 295 »  3^5® 


507 

ryers,  Austin,  289,  290 

'urness,  H.  H.,  his  Vanor^  Edition 
of  Shakespeare,  107;  Irving  and 

the  Hamlet,  295 
'yfe,  Hamilton,  342 


G 


ety  Theatre,  Dublin,  358 
nsborough,  I4i»  256,  321 
ion,  Tom,  sSs^note 

imp,  Mrs.’,  268 

-ratt^^V^W.  (London  FieM  Ambu- 

mce),  and  ‘Jack’  Harvey  in  Pales- 

ine,  474 

rrick,  Club.  ,334r  479r  495 
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Garrick,  David,  103,  214,  233;  and  1 
love-making  38,  140;  portrait,  in  | 
Hamlety  44  note;  his  version  of 
The  Taftiing  of  the  ShrezVy  izo 
Garrick  Theatre,  504,  506,  531 
Gartmore  (home  of  the  Grahams  0, 
242 

“Gentleman  Harvey,*’  20 
Gentleman’s  Concert  Hall,  Manches¬ 
ter,  153 

“Gentlemen,  the  King,”  by  Motley 
Roberts,  370.  [See  The  Cozispiracy] 
George  V,  H.M.  King,  274,  43^,  461, 
497 

George,  the  Stage-Carpenter,  377; 

father  and  son,  377  note 
Georgia,  U.S.A.,  the  swamps  of,  182 
G^rome,  J.  L.,  167 
Ghent,  10;  Chateau  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  16,  388 
Gh«§on,  Henri,  69 
Gibberd  family,  2 
Gibbons,  Walter,  385 
Gibson,  Brenda,  188 
Gilbert,  Sir  Alfred,  191 
Gilbert,  John,  167 
Gilbert,  Sir  W.  S.,  35,  37,  43,  47 
“Gi-lette,”  Irving  and,  295 
Gillpatrick,  Wallace,  386 
Gilmore,  Frank  (American  Equity), 
524 

Girardet,  259 
Gladstone,  52,  143,  340 
Glasgow,  230,  384,  413,  417,  492,  506, 
516,  518,  530;  King’s  Theatre,  369, 
405>  452,  519 

Glasgow  and  the  Isles,  Bishop  of,  364 
Glenesk,  Lord,  24 

Glenney,  Charles,  68,  297,  31 1,  372, 
413,  447,  4S5,  465 

Godefroi  and  Yolazide,  187,  188,  203, 
421 

“God  is  in  the  Theatre,”  502 
Goethe,  502  note 
Gollancz,  Sir  Israel,  342 
Gonne,  Maud,  351 
Goodall,  Frank,  112 
Goodall,  Thomas,  112 
Goodwin,  Mr.,  first  violinist  at  the 
Lyceum,  176 

“Gordon  Craig  and  The  Theatre,” 
by  Enid  Rose,  137  note 
Gordon,  Kate,  371 
Gosse,  Sir  Edmund,  413 
Goyder,  Dr.  David,  24 
Goyder,  Rev.  David  George,  D.D., 
10,  12,  24,  26 

Goyder  Expedition,  The,  23 


Goyder,  George  Wodroffe,  23 
Gozzoli,  Benozzo,  413 
Grafton,  the  second  Duke  of,  72 
Grafton  Galleries,  Exhibition  of 
Shakespeareana,  479 
Graham,  R.  B.  Cunninghame,  242, 
243,  471 

Graham,  Mrs.  Cunninghame,  242 
Grand  Theatre,  FIull,  377 
Grand  Theatre,  Islington,  134,  196 
Grantham,  Mr.  Justice,  242 
Granville-Barker,  H.,  135,  461,  462, 
488,  489 
Grasset,  167 
Grasso,  386,  387 

Gray,  George  Kruger,  380,  413,  469 
Great  Northern  Theatre,  Chicago,  162 
Great  Possessions,  358,  362,  365,  502 
Greek  Drama,  89,  310 ;  the  ‘periaktoi,’ 
310,  376-7,  462;  508 
Green- Army tage,  R.  N.,  121,  317, 
330  and  note,  536  and  note 
Green,  Mary,  21 

Greenshields,  Chief  Justice  (Canada), 

441 

Greenwood,  Mr.  (dealer,  of  Harro¬ 
gate),  318 

Gregory,  Lady,  249,  354 
Gregory,  Sir  William,  90 
‘  Grey  Friars  Bobby  ’  (Edinburgh),  170 
Gringoire,  133 

‘Grooms  of  the  Chamber,’  152 
Grossman,  William,  476 
Grossmith,  George,  98 
Grossmith,  Weedon,  68,  98,  196,  246 
Guim6ra,  Angel,  386 
Guitry,  Lucien,  and  Chantecler,  489, 
526  note 

Gunter,  Archibald  Clavering,  157 
Gunter  (the  Caterer),  92 
Gwynne,  H.  A.,  495 


H 

Hackney,  Mabel  (Mrs.  Laurence 
Irving),  her  tragic  death,  420,  444 
Haig,  Earl,  487,  491 
Haigh’s  ‘Attic  Theatre,’  376  ^ 

Flales,  trainer  of  the  mare  ‘Lily,’  17S 
note 

tialifax,  N.  S.,  422,  423 
Hall,  Alexander,  27 
Hals,  Franz,  441 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  285,  418,  532,  537 
Hamlet,  28 ;  Irving  in,  29 ;  Sir  John 
Martin-Harvey  in,  at  Winnipeg, 
33  note;  and  the  old  Scotch  house- 


INDEX 


keeper,  34  note;  74,  77,  84,  105, 
108,  1 15,  121  note,  137  note,  168; 
Irving’s  reason  for  not  reviving  the 
play,  180;  Sir  Johnstone  Forbes- 
Robertson  as,  196;  Shakespeare’s 
stagecraft  in,  209;  254,  266,  293  et 
sqq. ;  revivals  by  H.  B.  Irving,  Tree, 


Benson,  310 ;  on  tour,  314,  315,  318, 
323,  345»  351,  354,  362,  376;  ex¬ 
periments  in  production,  309-10, 
376-7;  at  Stratford,  383,  389; 
fatiguing  to  play,  402;  404,  408, 
417,  438,  439,  458 ;  at  His  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  461  et  sqq.;  469;  in 
France ,  483  ;  496 ;  497 ;  507 ;  509 ;  526 
Hankey,  Lee,  232 
‘Hank  Irving’s  Troupe,’  146 
Hann,  W.,  217,  243 
Hannan,  Charles,  255 
Happy  Hypocrite,  The,  262 
Harbury,  Charles,  10 1 
Hardy,  Thomas,  249 
Hare,  Sir  John,  40,  150,  154,  386 
Harker,  Joseph,  217,  243 
Harpignies,  Henri,  130,  143 
Harrison,  Carter,  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
assassinated,  161 
Harrogate,  318,  341,  384 
Harvey,  the  Rev,  Charles Woodroiie, 
23 

Harvey  (brother  ‘Gwy’),  159 
Harvey,  John  (father),  4,  10,  ii,  14, 
15,  17,  22,  24,  34,  35,  36,  37,  45; 
in  New  York,  75 ;  at  dress  rehearsal 
of  The  Only  Way,  225  ;  death,  2Q0; 
his  faith  in  his  son’s  future,  261 
Harvey,  Joseph,  5 

Harvey,  Margaret  Diana  Mary 
(mother),  10,  ii,  15;  death,  ii,  18 
Harvey,  May  (Mrs.  Helmsley),  152, 
153,  154,  291 
Harvey  Thomas,  4,  9 
Haseil,  the  Rev.  W.  D.,  431 
Hassall,  John,^  233 
Hastings,  Basil  Macdonald,  528 
Hatzfeldt,  Prince,  401 
“Haunted  Man,  The,”  92 
Havana,  72 

Haviland,  William,  102,  103,  113, 
121,  125,  130,  132,  133,  139,  I4L 
168,  169,  258,  284,  291,  399,  410 
Haviland,  Mrs.  William  [see  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Amy]  , 

Haviland,  Augusta  (William  Havi¬ 
land ’s  sister),  125 
Havre,  482,  498 
Hayes,  Billy,  25 
Hayes,  the  Rev.  J.  A.,  2,  3 
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Haymarket  Theatre,  28,  59,  89,  407, 
462 

Hayston,  (prompter),  370 
Hazelden,  W.  K.,  406 
Hearn,  Lafcadio,  210  note 
Heath,  Christopher,  24 
Heatherley’s  School  of  Art,  139  et  sqq. 
“Heaven  and  Hell”  (Swedenborg),  12 
Hecht,  Max,  243 

Helmsley,  Charles  Thomas  Hunt,  75, 
152 

Henderson,  James,  213 
Henniker,  the  Hon.  Florence,  249 
Henniker,  the  Hon.  Helen,  256 ' 
Henniker,  Major,  249 
Henry  V,  461,  466  et  sqq.;  in  France, 

483,485 

Henry  VIII,  94,  149 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York, 
279,  285 

Herkomer,  Bertha,  232 
Herkomer,  Professor,  363 
Herkomer,  Sigfried,  232 
Herod,  344 
Herrick,  59,  115 
Herv6  the  Blind,  i 
Hervey,  the  Hon.  and  Rev,  Syden¬ 
ham,  I 

Heslewood,  Tom,  121,  122  note,  52S, 

529 

Hesse,  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of, 
366 

Hewdand,  Philip,  399 
Hichens,  Robert,  189 
Hicks,  Se}Tnoiir,  121,  41S 
Highcliffe  Castle,  the  Kaiser’s 
bombing’  order,  477 
Hippodrome,  Edinburgh,  fire  at,  395 
Hippodrome,  London,  406 
H.M.S.  Pinafore,  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  36 

‘His  Majesty’s  Servants,’  151. 

His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  296, 299,  310, 

311.  314. 337.  461  m-,  496 

Hoffmanstabl’s  Jedermann 

maril,  277,  296,  318,  335,  444,  44^, 
500,  501,  504;  his  version  of 
CEdipus,  392 

Holcroft’s  Tale  of  Mystery,  44 
Hole,  William,  364 
Holies,  William,  418,  419;  his.  soii  a 
Sgt.-M.ajorat  15,  473.,,,^ 

•  Holloway,  William  (“Bill  ),  69 
Homer,  176 
Honey,  Tom,  257 , 

Honour,  47 

Honthorst,  Gerhard,  no  note  .  ' 
Hood,  Captain  Basil,  246,  267 . 
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Hornsey,  24 
Houghton,  Lord,  249 
House  of  Pierre,  The,  371 
Housman,  Laurence,  198 
Howard,  Miss,  21 
Howe,  ‘Evergreen,'  59,  ii3> 

184,  185 

Howson,  Charles,  227 
Huddersfield,  516 

Hudson,  William,  Musical  director, 
394,  472,  503 

Hughes,  Annie,  114,  194,  ^95 
Hughes,  Charles,  152,  153 
Hugo,  Victor,  203 

Hull,  384,  413,  417,  472  note;  Grand 
Theatre,  377 

Hume,  Major  Martin,  243 
Humperdinck,  Engelbert,  196 
Hunchback,  The,  135 
Hunter,  Mrs.,  233 
Hyland,  Mr.  (Dublin),  361 
Hyvernion  (British  bard),  i 


I 

Ib  and  Little  Christina,  246,  247,  251, 
267,  292,  351,  371 
Ibsen,  137,  190,  195 
Idyl  of  Seven  Dials,  An,  263 
‘  Idylls  of  the  King,'  174 
Imperial  Theatre,  Westminster,  137, 
343 

Independent  Theatre  Society,  The, 
153 

Inge,  Dean,  502 
Ingiis,  Dame  Elsie,  492 
lolanthe,  by  Wills,  [and  see  Kifig 
Rene's  Daughter],  120, 165, 166  note 
Ipswich,  4,  12 

“Irish  Question,”  The  eternal,  358, 
359 

Irish  Rebellion,  The,  351,  361 
“Irish  Times,  The,”  360 
Iron  Chest,  The,  121  note 
“Irving  at  Rehearsal,”  lithograph  by 
Partridge,  146 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,  28 ;  in  Hamlet,  29 ; 
on  an  Oxford  career,  37 ;  in  Othello, 
39;  at  Leeds,  39;  Brock’s  statue  of, 
39;  and  Nansen,  40;  sketch  by 
Renouard,  44  note;  his  genius  for 
detail,  41,  100;  as  ‘Othello’  and 
‘lago,’  42;  his  remoteness,  53;  and 
“Who's  Who,”  54  note;  his  gener¬ 
osity,  57,  94,  1 19;  G.  B.  Shaw  on, 
67  et  sqq,;  first  American  tour,  73 ; 
repertoire,  74;  in  The  Bells,  74; 


second  American  tour,  81 ;  effort  to 
book  the  Lyceum  pit,  84;  as 
‘Mephisto,'  90;  his  hospitality,  92; 
portrait  by  Whistler,  93 ;  third 
American  tour,  95 ;  and  the  Lyceum 
Vacation  Company,  103;  as  ‘Mac¬ 
beth,'  107;  his  “Manchester 
friends,”  108;  Command  Perfor¬ 
mance  at  Sandringham,  n8;  and 
Pinero’s  first  play,  120;  elaborate 
costumes,  121;  and  Gordon  Craig, 
134;  Cameron’s  photograph  of,  142 
note;  his  impassivity,  146;  revivals, 
148  et  sqq.;  created  a  standard  of 
acting,  150;  second  Command  Per¬ 
formance,  151 ;  tour  in  Canada  and 
the  States,  156  et  sqq.;  a  happy 
speech  at  'Frisco,  157;  and  triple 
bills,  165,  246;  address  before  the 
Royal  Institution,  177;  his  reason 
for  not  reviving  Hamlet,  180; 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  at 
Windsor,  177,  185;  a  presentation 
on  the  Lyceum  stage,  178;  his 
control  over  an  audience,  189  note; 
and  Ellen  Terry’s  parts,  190-1; 
The  Bells  souvenir,  191;  injury  to 
his  knee,  192,  221,  338;  failing 
health,  215;  lets  the  Lyceum  for 
three  weeks  to  the  author,  217; 
his  telegram  from  Cromer,  220; 
his  benediction  on  The  Only  Way, 
223,  225;  on  playing  Hamlet,  294, 
295,  314;  his  death,  323  et  sqq.; 
his  religious  faith,  325;  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  325;  the  first  Actor- 
Knight,  328;  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
offered  to,  328;  his  quality  and 
achievement  as  actor,  328  et  sqq.; 
his  Mission,  331;  as  teacher,  333; 
his  policy  as  manager,  337;  his 
floral  offerings  to  Ellen  Terry,  338  ; 
and  a  National  Theatre,  339;  and 
Loveday,  378  and  note,  379;  and 
Richard  HI,  381 ;  Brock’s  statue 
unveiled,  385-6;  419;  480;  a 

glorious  tradition,  496;  as  ‘Becket,* 
527;  some  costume  relics,  528-9, 
535-6 

“Irwg,  The  Life  of  Henry,”  by 
Austin  Brereton,  29,  40,  76,  86, 
107  note,  189,  192  note 
“  Irving,  Hem*y,”  by  Gordon  Craig, 
44  note,  134  ,  ^ 

“  Irving,  Personal  Reminiscences  01, 
by  Bram  Stoker,  40,  76,  86 
Irving,  H.  B.,  122  note,  I9S»  295, 
310,  314,  349,  36S,  386,  461,  535 
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Irving,  Laurence,  187,  189,  219,  282, 
418,  419;  his  tragic  end,  420,  444; 
his  quality  as  an  artist,  421 ;  resent¬ 
ful  of  unknown  intruders,  424 
Isabey,  J.  B.,  167 
Islington  Row,  15 

Islington,  Grand  Theatre,  134,  196 

Israels,  Josef,  143 

Ifs  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  68 


J 

Jackson,  Sir  Barry,  125,  514 
Jackson,  Frederick,  534,  535 
James  I  and  the  status  of  actors,  151 
James,  David,  68 
James,  Dr.,  of  Rugby,  53 
James,  Henry,  406  and  note 
James,  Mrs.  Willie,  250 
Janvier,  264 
Jeaffreson,  E.  P.,  147 
Jedermann  [Everyman],  277,  296,  318, 
335,  444,  446,  500,  501 
Jingle,  95 
Job,  503 
Joel,  Jack,  257 
John  Gabriel  Borkman,  195 
John  Harvey  Yacht  and  Shipbuilding 
Company,  The,  31 
John  of  Bologna’s  *  Venus  of  the 
Bath,’  320,  321 

“Johnnies”  (The  Johannesburg  Con¬ 
solidated  Investment  Company), 
257  ,  . 

Johnson,  Sam, '(Shakespearean  clo-v^n), 
60,80,184,218 
Johnston,  Alick,  530 
Jones,  John,  7 
Jones,  Sir  Robert,  317 
Joseph,  Henry,  420 
Journeys  End  in  Lovers  Meeting,  165, 
180 

Jowett  of  Balliol,  421 
Juanna,  148,  166  note 
‘Jullanar,’  schooner,  6 


K 

Kay,  Arthur,  3^7 

Kay,  Mrs.  Arthur  [Kate  Cameron), 

317 

Kean,  Charles,  94,  121,  213,  214,  345 
Kean,  Edmund,  40,  59,  103,  183^, 
214,  232,  379  note;  and  Richard 
/JJ,’  381  and  note;  438 
Keen,  Malcolm,  87 


Kemble,  Henry,  47 
Kemble,  John,  Philip,  214 
Kemp,  Mr.  (Marconi’s  assistant),  476 
Kendal,  Dame  Madge,  27,  184,  401 
Kendals,  The,  150,  229 
Kennedy,  A.  "^.,.345 
Kennedy,  Elijah  B.,  280 
Kennington  Theatre,  310,  497 
Kent,  Polly,  8 

Kerner  (Lyceum  Company’s  ar¬ 
mourer),  1 81 

Kidderminster,  Theatre  Royal  and 
Opera  House,  124,  132 
Killick,  C.  Egerton,  533 
‘King,  A.  Fitzmaurice,’  165,  210,  21 1, 
267;  identity  revealed,  26S,  269, 
[see  Langbridge] 

King  Arthur,  68,  149,  174,  180 
Kang  George’s  Fund  for  Sailors,  459 
King  Lear,  41,  69,  89,  149,  397 
King,  Mackenzie,  440 
King  Rene's  Daughter  [and  see. 

lolanthe],  58,  163 
Ki,ng’s  College  School,  24,  13 1 
King's  Messenger,  The,  438,  440,  534, 

536 

King’s  Theatre,  Glasgow,  369,  405, 

452,  S19 

King’s  Theatre,  Hammersmith,  537 

Kingstown,  348,  350 

Kippen  (home  of  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron), 

Kirkly,  Lord,  317 
Kitchener,  Lord,  250,  447 
Klaw  and  Erlanger  (American  Agents) 
276,  278,  279,  282 
Knight,  Julius,  275 
Knoblock,  Edw^ard,  335  note,  4.17 
Kruger,  Paul,  273 

Kurkamp,  John,  321  and  note,  322, 
392,  394  and  note.,  400,  402,  409, 
443,  444;  death,  453 


L 


Lacey,  Walter,  37 

Ladies  Battle,  The,  166  note 

Lady  of  Lyons,  The,  102,  125.  IW 


note  .  . 

“Lady,..  The,”  on.  the  mounting,  of 
Great  Possessions,  364, 

“Lafayette,  The  Great,”  392,  3941 
his  tragic  end,  395-6 


T  iQtir 


Lang,  Andrew,  408 
Lang,  Matheson,  461 
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Langbridge,  the  Rev.  Canon  Frederick 
[and  see  ‘A  Fitzmaurice  King’], 
268  et  sqq.,  275,  280,  354,  358 
Langbridge,  Rosamund,  355 
Langbridge,  Violet,  345 
Langtry,  Mrs.  [Lady  de  Bathe],  343, 
401 

Lankaster,  Dr.  Owen,  399 
*‘La  Revolution  Franyaise”,  by  Ar- 
mand  Dayot,  217,  218 
*‘Las  Casas,  Life  of,”  72 
Last  Heir,  The,  316,  371;  produced, 
372;  535  [see  The  Bride  of  Lammer’- 
moorl 

Lawrence,  Sir  Walter,  495 

Lawrence,  W.  J.,  308 

Leacock,  Stephen,  441 

League  of  Nations,  248 

Leamington,  130,  165  note,  40S 

Leblanc,  Georgette,  202  note 

Leclercq,  Rose,  80 

Lee,  Sir  Sidney,  413,  479,  480 

Leeds,  Town  Flail  opened,  39; 

Queen’s  Flotel,  327;  384,  506 
L*Enfant  Prodigue,  245 
Le  Fann’s  Uncle  Silas,  dramatized 
by  Laurence  Irving,  418 
le  Gallienne,  Richard,  232,  284 
Legge,  R.  G.,  137 
Legion  of  Frontiersmen,  448 
Legros,  Alphonse,  143 
L^Honneur  de  la  Matson,  47 
Leicester,  132 ;  Opera  Flouse,  386 ;  409 
Leichner  of  Berlin,  44  note 
Leigh,  J.  FL,  a  generous  backer,  213, 
214,  216,  222,  223,  225,  227,  228, 
231,  233,  240,  242,  253,  523 
Le  Kain,  149,  331 
Lenbach,  143 
Leno,  Dan,  248,  313 
le  Quesne,  Rose,  114 
“Les  Quatre  Fils  Aymon,”  167 
Lestocq,  Charles,  242 
“Letters  of  an  Unsuccessful  Actor,” 

30 

Levi,  Giuseppe,  of  Verona,  319 
Lewes,  Miriam,  469 
Lewis,  Eric,  47 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  163 
Leyel,  Carl,  419 
Lillies,  Leonard,  264,  265 
‘Lily,’  the  equine  performer  in  Don 
Quixote,  177  note 
Limerick,  268,  269 
Linlithgow,  The  Marchioness  of,  250 
Linton  House  School,  Colchester,  20, 
22,  24 

Lion,  Leon  M.,  534 


Lipton,  Sir  Thomas,  454 
Lissauer’s  ‘Hymn  of  Flate,’  480 
Lister,  Lord,  24 
Liszt,  Abb(5,  92,  403 
Literature,  Royal  Society  of,  299 
Littlewood,  S.  R.,  197,  312  note, 
327  note,  470,  491,  522,  523’ 
Liverpool,  Alexandra  Theatre,  loi; 
St.  George’s  Hall,  172;  Prince’s 
Park,  199 ;  230,  233  ;  Court  Theatre, 
265;  276,  297,  384,  448,  498,  506, 
514 

Livesey,  Sam,  534 
Lodge,  Sir  Oliver,  400  note 
Loft,  Sam  (head  Stage  carpenter), 
407,  508,  517 
Loft,  Mrs,  517 
Loftus,  Cissie,  197 
London  and  Edinburgh  compared, 
171 

London  Flospital,  275  note 
L.C.C.  Literary  Institute,  Arthur  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Dramatic  section  of, 
497 

London  Museum,  122,  479,  536 
London  Opera  House,  458 
London,  Ontario,  418 
Long,  Edwin,  his  portrait  of  Irving, 
121  note 
Longfellow,  22 
Longuet,  Monsieur,  25 
Loraine,  Robert,  496 
Louis  XI,  52,  74,  82,  83,  95,  96  note, 
107,  132,  148,  180,  336 
Loveday,  George,  379  and  note 
Loveday,  Harry  J.,  55,  62,  82,  97> 
103,  118,  119,  122,  156,  176,  180, 
ai6,  223,  325;  and  Irving’s  death, 
326;  his  own  death,  378  and  note; 
tributes  by  Lady  Martin-Harvey 
and  Sir  George  Alexander,  378-9; 
381  note 

Loveday,  Mrs.,  156 
Low,  Sir  Sidney,  511 
Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  284,  291 
Lowenfeld,  259,  263,  264 
Lowland  Wolf,  The,  386,  389,  408 
Lowry,  Jimmy,  354 
Lucas,  Seymour,  292 
Luckner,  Count,  436 
Lugg,  A,,  511,  518 
Lumley,  Ralph,  196 
‘Lusitania,’  Sinking  of  the,  228,  47S 
Lutyens,  Sir  Edwin,  495 
“  Lyceum  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
54,  55 

Lyceum,  Theatre,  29,  39,  40,  50  et 
sqq.,  79,  82,  84;  Green-room,  90> 
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1 21  note;  97;  revival  of  Macbeth^ 
106,  118;  120,  132,  134,  X39,  148; 
as  a  School  of  Dramatic  Art,  150; 
164,  174,  189,  215;  author’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  take  over  for  The  Only  Way^ 
216,  217;  Syndicate  formed,  222; 
First  night  of  The  Only  Way,  225 ; 
“a  rough  old  nurse,”  262;  312; 
327  note;  offered  to  Irving,  328; 
337,  338,  339,  342,  349,  37x,  374; 
Richard  III  at,  383;  387;  air  raids 
damage,  476;  49X  *,  49^,  499;  5°®; 

522;535  ,  ,0 

Lyceum  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  481 , 517 
Lyceum  Theatre,  Sunderland,  60, 132 
Lyceum  Vacation  Company,  102, 109, 
119,  122,  130  et  sqq.y  132,  135,  148, 
149,  1 51;  final  tour,  164;  parts 
played  by  the  author  and  Lady 
Martin -Harvey,  166  note 
Lynch,  Dr.  Arthur  (of  Saskatoon), 
and  his  sisters,  441,  53^ 

Lyons  Mail,  The,  52,  SS,  61,  74,  70, 
83,  107,  148,  180,  334,  336,  438; 
revival,  526,  527,  528,  529;  533, 
534  , 

Lyric  Theatre,  310,  31X,  3X5  , 
Lyttelton,  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Alfred,  379 
Lyttelton,  Dame  Edith,  342 
Lytton,  Bulwer,  35,  264 
Lytton,  Countess  of,  232,  400  note, 
401 

Lytton,  Earl  of,  272,  400  note,  401 
Lytton,  Marie,  184 


M 


Macaulay,  232 

Macbeth,  106  et  sqq.,  118,  135,  x7t>, 
180,  202,  218,  254  , 

‘Macbeth,’  the  character  of,  Irvings 
lecture  on,  at  Owen’s  College,  107, 


108,  324  . 

‘Macbeth,  Lady,’  Ellen  Terry  as,  106 
McCarthy,  Justin  Huntly,  i54,  X97, 


McCarthy,  Lillah  [Lady  Keeble],  399 
McCleary,  243 
MacEwen,  Sir  William,  452 
Machen,  Arthur,  4^3,  4^9 
MacHugh  (the  author’s  dresser),  349j 
367,  498 

McIntyre,  Dr.  John,  530 
Mclver,  Lady,  248 
Mclver,  Sir  Lewis,  248 
Mackail,  Professor,  199,  38b 
McKinnell,  Norman,  218 


Mackintosh,  William,  67,  184 
Macklin,  J.  H.,  100,  213 
Maclachlan,  diaries,  232 
MacLachlan,  Hugh  Galbraith,  23 
MacLear,  Dr.,  25 
Macleary,  Franklin,  218,  226 
Macready,  37,  94,  103,  121  note,  153 
Madame  Sans^Gene,  189,  190,  193 
note 

Madden,  the  Rt.  Hon,  D.  H.,  341 
Maeterlinck,  16,  no,  166,  175,  198 
et  sqq.,  Z02,  246,  262,  388,  389,  403, 
407,  489,  490>  49X,  525>  526 
Mafeking,  Relief  of,  247 
Mahaffy,  Dr.  J,  P.,  352,  353 
Make-up,  the  Art  of,  44 
Malory,  22,  175,  176,  389^  494 
Maitby,  Alfred,  49 
Malvern,  125,  130,  408 
Manchester,  107,  108,  119,  132?  1.52, 
X53,  I99j  230,  276,  318,  356,  384, 
390;  address  at  the  Municipal  Art 
Galleries,  410;  449;  the  Whimorth 
Institute,  47S;  506,  516;  Princes 
Theatre,  519 

“Manchester  Guardian,”  108,  35^? 


“Manchester  Umpire,”  120,  33.2 
‘Man  in  the  Red  Coat,’  picture  by 
Gainsborough,  322 
Manitoba,  33 

Man  of  Destiny,  The,  165,  190 

Mann,  Harrington,  233 

Manners  in  the  Theatre,  decline  of, 


Mansfield,  Richard,  i33j  334 
Mapperly,  3x8  _ 

Marburg,  Guido,  380 
Marconi,  the  Marchese,  476 
Mariana,  195  ^  ^  . 

Marie  Louise,  H.R.H.  Princess,  4#9 


iarionettes,  137 
I,aris,  James,  143 
laris,  Mathew,  143?  xgb,  441 
■iarkieviecz,  Countess,  35 Xj 
dariowe,  Julia,  229,  508 
darlowe,  Thomas,  (Editor  of  the 
‘Daily  Mail’),  372,  482,  535 
vlarriott,  Miss,  218,  242 
vlarshaii,  Captain,  184,  202,  3^5 
Vlarston,  Dr.  Westland,  94 
Vlartin,  Captain,  2 

Martin,  Captain  Rotert,  2 

‘Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  280 

^Martin,  The,’  four-oared  gailey,  22 
Martin-Harvey,  Sk 

dents,  I  et  sqq.;  bom  at  ^i\enhc«, 
Essex,  5;  earhest  recollections,  5- 
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17;  [First  things  first  I — ^],  first 
cigarette,  10;  first  appearance  on 
any  stage,  17;  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Scottish  tawse,  18;  first 
loves,  21;  first  bicycle,  24;  first 
visit  to  a  play,  28 ;  first  visit  to  the 
Lyceum,  and  first  impressions  of 
Irving,  29;  first  wages,  31;  first 
attempts  at  play-making,  33;  first 
visit  to  a  pawnshop,  46;  first  (and 
last)  headache,  99;  first  attack  of 
gout,  275;  first  appearance  as 
"Hamlet,’  297;  first  attack  of  stage 
fright,  489.  Schooldays,  14^  et 
sqq,;  painting  his  obvious  destiny, 
26,  139  et  sqq.;  the  Higher  Mathe¬ 
matics,  27;  as  ‘Osric,’  29;  decides 
to  run  away,  32;  as  ‘Hamlet,’  33 
note;  ‘sturm  und  drang,’  34;  the  | 
turning-point,  36;  love  of  bric-a- 
brac  and  objets  d’art  35,  109, 

13 1,  318-321;  temporary  estrange¬ 
ment  from  his  father,  35;  an  audi¬ 
tion  before  W.  S.  Gilbert,  43; 
answers  an  advertisement,  44;  in 
Honour^  47  ;  engaged  by  Wyndham, 
48;  engaged  by  Irving,  50;  be¬ 
comes  a  “Lyceum  Gentleman,” 
54;  on  tour  in  America,  73  et  sqq.; 
cast  for  the  ‘Fat  Boy’  and  ‘Sam 
Weller,’  95-6 ;  his  marriage  to  Miss 
de  Silva,  109;  is  adjured  to  cut 
his  hair,  120;  joins  Heatherley’s 
School  of  Art,  139 ;  makes  sketches 
of  Irving,  142,  146;  caricatures  the 
caricaturist,  142;  draws  the  village 
idiot,  144;  Lyceum  parts  (1892- 
1896),  149;  “Brother  ass,  my 

body,”  166,  532,  536;  “You  must 
do  ‘A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,’  and 
play  Sydney  Carton,”  186;  leaves 
the  Lyceum  Company,  194;  ‘dis¬ 
covers’  Maeterlinck,  198  ;  as  ‘Pel- 
Has’;  and  Maeterlinck’s  tribute, 
200,  202;  his  last  ‘engagement,’ 
202;  decides  to  lease  the  Lyceum 
for  The  Only  Way^  216;  First 
Night  of  The  Only  Way^  225 ;  sued 
by  Herman  Merivale,  240;  a 
counter-claim  for  libel,  241,  242 
and  note;  illness,  244;  financial 
crash,  252;  forming  a  Syndicate, 
255  et  sqq.;  production  of  A  Cigar 
ette  MaJur^s  RomancBy  258;  “a  bad 
hand  at  raising  money,”  260 ; 
father’s  death,  260;  financial  suc¬ 
cess  at  last ;  Command  Performance 
at  Sandringham,  274 ;  American 


tour,  278  et  sqq.;  “Meet  Mr. 
Martin-Harvey  of  England,”  280; 
American  press  welcome,  281, 
and  inventions,  283 ;  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness,  284 ;  a  bout  with  the  “  Times,” 
287;  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams; 
‘The  Rat’  comes  to  life,  292; 
Hamlet f  293  et  sqq. ;  on  some  as¬ 
pects  of  the  play,  299-307;  an 
innovation,  307 ;  a  luckless  revival, 
310;  subsequent  revivals,  31  x; 
“Irving  died  last  night,  sir,”  323; 
advocates  a  National  Theatre,  341, 
460,  487;  Dublin  days,  347  et 
sqq. ;  lectures  at  T.C.D.,  351 ; 
ragged,  353;  an  appeal  to  Sinn 
Fein,  359-361;  a  rule  for  late¬ 
comers,  365,  371 ;  a  gift  from  King 
Edward,  374;  experiments  in  the 
production  of  Hamlet^  309-xo, 
376-7 ;  Richard  III  in  Dublin 
382;  Hamlet  at  Stratford,  383; 
Richard  III  at  the  Lyceum,  383 
and  note ;  playing  in  ‘  the  Flails,’  385 ; 
the  Irving  statue,  385  ;  new  produc¬ 
tion  of  Pelleas  and  Melisandcy  387 
et  sqq.;  and  the  (Edipus,  391  et 
sqq.;  “millionaire  or  madman,” 
399;  (Edipus  on  tour,  404;  Taming 
of  the  Shrew f  410  et  sqq.;  Canadian 
tour,  418  et  sqq.;  made  a  Sarcee 
Chief,  437"~8;  Canadian  repertoire, 
438;  visit  to  Germany,  444;  carry¬ 
ing  on  in  wartime,  447;  recruiting 
speeches,  358,  448  et  sqq.;  Arma¬ 
geddon,  455 ;  producing  Hamlet  at 
His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  461  et  sqq.; 
in  Henry  V,  466  et  sqq.;  arranges 
the  Shakespeare  Exhibition,  478 
et  sqq. ;  visit  to  the  French  front, 
481  et  sqq.;  spouting  Shakespeare 
under  shell-fire,  482,  485;  in  The 
Burgomaster  of  Stilernonde,  488  et 
sqq.;  second  Canadian  tour,  497f 
et  sqq.;  is  knighted,  497;  illness, 
498;  a  surgical  interlude, 
produces  Via  Crucis,  502  et  sqq.; 
America  again,  507  et  sqq.;  the 
fight  with  Trade  Unionism,  51°^ 
524;  “Verminous!”  518;  threat¬ 
ened  with  kidnapping,  519;  Canada 
again,  526;  more  surgery,  53° 
note,  531;  revives  The  Bells,  535> 
536 ;  “  Knighted  Thespian  in  Meaty 


Martin-Harvey,  Lady,  as  ‘Ophelia, 
29,  105,  312,  313 ;  and  the  Lyceum, 
51;  55 J  64;  a  ‘windfall,*  122;  and 
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‘Lewis  Carroll/  128,  129;  133; 
i5i;i53j^59J^  Chicago  adventure, 
162;  174;  177;  181;  inspires  the 
thought  of  a  play  on  “A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities/*  186,  203;  192;  198; 
and  Maeterlinck,  202;  names  The 
Only  Way,  220;  222;  224;  refuses 
an  American  offer,  229 ;  her  inspir¬ 
ing  companionship,  253 ;  victimised 
by  a  ‘playwright,’  255;  258;  saves 
the  situation  again,  260;  263;  267; 
and  “Eugene  Aram,”  268;  un¬ 
masks  the  author  of  The  Only 
Way,  271;  272;  American  tribute 
to  her  ‘Mimi,’  282:  284;  in  The 
Exile,  291;  293;  311;  in  Boy 
O' Carrol,  344;  348;  350;  tribute 
to  her  ‘Ophelia,*  354;  356;  in 
Great  Possessions,  364 ;  in  The  House 
of  Pierre,  371  note;  and  Loveday’s 
death,  378;  on  the  ‘Halls,*  385 
note;  as  ‘Mdisande,*  389,  390; 
400 ;  401 ;  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  414;  423;  437;  her  work 
for  the  Lord  Robert’s  Workshops, 
and  for  the  Ambulances,  449  et 
sqq.,  480,  487;  the  Cottage  Home 
for  Nurses,  at  Bonchurch,  451 ;  the 
Princess  Louise’s  Scottish  Hospital, 
451;  “mentioned  in  despatches,” 
452;  the  Red  Cross  Flag,  452; 
Armageddon,  455;  in  Henry  V, 
469,  470;  to  the  rescue  again,  i 
478,  483,  489;  in  the  Burgomaster, 
491;  The  People’s  League,  492; 
the  Nation’s  Fund  for  Nurses, 
492, 498 ;  Laurence  Binyon’s  Arthur 
494;  honoured  for  War  services, 
497 ;  499 ;  505 ;  509 ;  525 ;  keeps  the 
flag  flying,  532;  and  G.B.S.,  533; 
535  j  537 

Martin-Harvey,  Jack  Seaforth  Elton, 
394;  a  war  experience,  474;  4S6 
Martin-Harvey,  Muriel  (Mrs.  Ronald 
Squire),  i8i ;  as  ‘Rosalind/  379; 
marriage,  446;  wartime  voyage 
from  America,  476 ;  birth  of  a  son 
(Charles),  477;  4^4;  the  Burgo¬ 
master,  531. 

Martin-Harvey,  Some  pages  from  tne 
Life  of,  (by  George  Edgar),  200 

note  ,  .  . 

Mary,  H.  M.  Queen,  274;  her  visit 
to  Bonchurch,  451 ;  461 
Mary  Rose,  356 
Masefield,  John,  406 
Massingham,  W.  H.  114 
Matt  of  Merrymount,  343 


Maude,  Cyril,  476 
Maugham,  Somerset,  263 
Maurice,  Edmund,  194,  igs 
Mauve,  Anton,  143,  441 
Maximilian,  Emperor,  the  second,  321 
Maxton,  J.,  M,P.,  352 
Mayer,  Marcus  B.,  276,  283,  284 
Mead,  Tom,  58,  61,  127,  184 
Measure  for  Measure,  135 
Medea,  The,  250  note 
Medicine  Man,  The,  67,  189,  337 
Megginch  Castle,  317 
“Mehalah,”  by  Baring-Gould,  7 
“ Memories  and  Reflections”  of  Lady 
Troubridge,  373  note 
Merchant  of  Venice,  The,  52,  74,  83, 
95 ;  at  West  Point,  97 ;  at  Sandring¬ 
ham,  119;  126,  127,  180,  336 
Merivale,  Herman,  139,.  240;  Ms 
action  for  breach  of  contract,  240; 
his  burlesque  programme  of  Don 
Juan,  241;  damages  against,  242 
Meyer,  Sir  Carl,  341 
Meyer,  Sir  George,  342 
.Middlesborough,  448 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A,  461 
Milestones,  250  note 
Miller,  Agnes,  232 
Miller,  Henry,  278 
Mills,  Dr.,  1 16 

Milner,  Sir  Frederick,  249,  274 
Milner,  Lady  Frederick,  249 
Milner,  Lord,  24,  217,  385 
Milton,  Maud,  312^ 

Milton  and, Valparaiso,  359 
Miiward,.  Jessie,  135 
Miner,  Henry  C.,  78 
Minneapolis,  181 
Miracle,  The,  392 
‘Miranda/ schooner,  4,  5 
Modjeska,  Madame,  148 
Moissi,  as  (Edipus,  293 
Moiiere,  184 

Montreal,  407,  418,  422,  490,  533. 
Moodie,  Louise,  47.  ^9^ 

Moore,  Eva,_  246,  419,  5to 
Moore,  Nellie,  29 

Moose  Jaw%  Sask.,  426  and  note ;  42^ ; 

a  story  of  the  ‘Legion/  448 
Moran,  Leon  and  Percy,  iio 
‘Morning  Post’  and  the  Union  boy¬ 
cott,  510, 

Morris,  Clara,  491 
‘ ‘  .Morte  d’Axthur,*  22 ,  3 89 , 494 
Moscow^  Art  Theatre,  32? 

;  Mote,  H..  W.,  242 
j  Motorcar,  the  first,  115 
I  Mouse  .Trap,  The,  29 
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Moynihan,  Lord,  500 
“Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,”  157 
“Mr.  Potter  of  Texas,”  157 
Much  Ado  About  Nothmg^  52,  56,  59, 

6s,  68,  73,  74,  84,  95,  121,  148, 

180,  461 

Munich  Imperial  Theatres,  444 
Mannings,  A.  J.,  495 
Murat,  Prince,  436 
Murat,  Princess,  122 
Murray,  Dr.,  (Calgary),  437 
Murray,  Professor  Gilbert,  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  CEdipuSj  392,  and  note,  393, 
397,  408;  503 

Music-Iiall  audiences  and  the  ‘  legiti¬ 
mate’  artist,  385  note 
“Mutt  and  Jeff”  in  Greek,  437  note 
My  American  Cousin,  28 


N 

Nance  Oldfield,  52,  148,  158,  180,  196 
Nansen’s  “Farthest  North,”  40 
Napoleon,  13,  72,  216,  259,  284,  291 
436 

“Napol(Son,”  by  Armand  Dayot,  218 
Nash,  John,  167 
Nashville,  181 
National  Gallery,  141,  321 
National  Theatre,  A,  Irving  and,  339- 
342 ;  Sir  John  Martin-Harvey  and, 
341,  460,  487 
Nero  and  the  (Edipus,  398 
Nethersole,  Olga,  1S3 
Neuberger  [see  ‘The  Great  Lafay¬ 
ette’],  395 

Nevill,  Lady  Dorothy,  250 
Newbolt,  Sir  Plenry,  293 
New  Brunswick,  498 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  49,  264,  292, 

323, 343. 384, 448. 449. 475.  S06, 

S16 

New  Century  Theatre,  195 
New  Church,  The  [Swedenborgian] , 
12,  15,  18 

New  Glasgow,  N.S.,  427 
Newhaven  fishwives,  143 
New  Magdalen,  The,  491 
New  Orleans,  i8i,  182 
Newport,  104,  1 19 
New  Theatre,  87,  291,  343,  455 
Newton,  Chance  (‘  Carados  ’),  224 
note,  292 

New  York,  75,  156,  228,  229,  261, 
278  sqq.,  408,  439,  443,  507; 
(Edipus  at  the  New  Century 
Theatre,  508,  509;  529 


Nicholson,  Sir  Arthur,  34  note 
Night  Out,  A,  250  note 
Nirdlinger,  C.  F.,  375 
Norfolk  House,  460 
Norman,  Sir  Henry,  157 
Norman,  Mrs.  Henry,  113 
Northampton,  132,  138 
No  Thoroughfare,  45  note 
Nottingham,  no,  318,  384,  506 
Novarro,  Ramon,  529 


O 

Oakshaw,  18 

O bach’s  picture  shop,  143 
“Observer,  The,”  290 
(Edipus  Coloneus,  405 
(Edipus  Rex,  77,  79,  io8,  137  note, 

162,  250  note,  354,  316,  318,  335 
note,  358,  376,  391  et  sqq.;  the 
Honorary  Committee,  400  and 
note ;  First  Night  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  40 x;  the  ‘strain-curve’  of, 
402;  on  tour,  404;  in  Calgary, 
437  and  note,  438;  443;  507;  315 

“Old  Creole  Days,”  by  George 
Cable,  182 

Old  Globe  Theatre,  334 
‘Old  School’  of  Actors,  The,  183-4 
Old  Song,  An,  [see  Rouget  de  LTsle\, 
195  note 

‘Old  Vic.,’  The,  219,  458,  496 

Olivia,  65,  85,  95,  132,  134,  148,  158, 

163,  190,  192 

Olympia,  The  Miracle  produced  at, 

392 

O’Neill,  Frank  Bernard  (‘Tommy’), 
266,  287,  290,  356,  384,  451,  467 
O’Neill,  G.  B.,  266 
O’Neill,  Norman,  266,  356,  365,  503 
Only  Way,  The,  58,  96  note,  loi,  187 
note;  genesis  of,  203  et  sqq.; 
writing  of,  211-12;  problems  of 
production,  213  et  sqq.;  engaging 
the  Company,  218;  problem  of 
title,  219;  The  Only  Way,  220; 
Irving’s  benediction,  223 ;  First 
Night,  225 ;  “  Be  bold  and  resolute,” 
225 ;  the  play  transferred  to  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Theati-e,  228;  leased  to 
Frohman  for  America,  228;  on 
tour,  230;  souvenirs,  228,  232-4; 
poor  monetary  returns,  242;  pro¬ 
duced  by  ‘B-P’  at  Mafeking,  247; 
special  matindes,  251;  Lowenfeld 
and,  263;  on  tour  again,  264,  266; 
the  tide  turns,  264;  last  Lyceum 
revival,  265;  authorship  revealed, 


268  et  sqq. ;  in  America,  277  et  sqq. ; 
29Z,  315.  317,  322,  345,  3S0  and 
note,  3SI,  356,  362,  371,  373,  37s, 
387,  404;  1, 600th  performance, 

417;  43S,  438,  439,  455,  458;  in 
France,  483;  493,  496,  497,  499; 
2,000th  performance,  500;  507, 
522;  filmed,  525;  526,  534 
Op^ra  Comique,  36,  43>  ^53 
Opera  House,  Leicester,  386 
Opera  House,  London,  458 
‘Ophelia,'  Ellen  Terry  as,  29;  Lady 
Martin-Harvey  as,  29,  105,  312, 
3i3>  354;  Mrs,  Pat  Campbell  as, 
196  note 

Opp,  Julie,  371,  375 
Ordynski,  Professor,  393,  394,  395 
Osbourne,  Lloyd,  284,  287 
Ospovat,  198,  297 

Othello,  39,  40,  loi,  102,  103,  125, 
166  note 
Ottawa,  286 
Our  Flat,  48,  49 

Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  Irving  s 
lecture  at,  107,  108 
Oxford,  119,  I30>  133 
Oxford  and  Asquith,  Earl  of,  400 
note,  401,  448;  Lady,  401 


P 


Pagani’s  Restaurant,  142 
Pair  of  Red  Heels,  A,  (see  Les  Pres 
de  St.  Gervais),  15L 
Paisley,  18 

Palace  Theatre,  310,  392 

Palladium,  The,  385 

“Pali  Mall  Gazette,  The,'*  i53»  ^54> 


Palmer,  A.  M.,  229  , 

Palmer’s  Theatre,  New  York,  229 
Pantomime  Rehearsal,  A,  98,  165,  246 
Park  Hail,  Cardiff,  409 
‘Parkhoime,’  East  Sheen,  529 
Park  Hotel,  Wivenhoe,  5>  M 
Parkinson,  J.  C.,  50 
Partridge,  Sir  Bernard,  90,  139. 


495 

Passmore,  Walter,  310  .  ,  _ 

Pasteur’s  ‘  Plaster  of  Pans,  02 
Paterson,  ‘Aunt,’  19,  20 
Paterson,  James,  169 
Paterson,  Robert,  18,  20 
Paton,  linen  manufacturer,  of  Hun- 
fermline,  26 
Paton,  Miss,  14 
Paton,  Sir  Noel,  26 


Paulton,  Harry,  312 
Paulus,  the  author’s  youthful  tragedy 
in  blank  verse,  33 
Pavilion,  The,  248 
Paxton,  William,  488 
Payne,  Mrs.  Bruce,  232 
Payne-Jennings,  533 
Pearce,  Judge,  243 
‘Pearl,’  Yacht,  3,  9 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,^  52 
Pelleas  and  Melisande,  16,  26,  115, 
175,  198  et  sqq.;  262;  revival,  387 
et  sqq.;  at  Stratford,  404;  408,  493 
Pellegrini  (‘Ape,’  of  “Vanity  Fair”), 
142 

Pemberthy,  Irving’s  Aunt,  325 
Penley,  W.  E.,  268 
Pennell,  Joseph,  90 
‘People’s  League,  The,’  492 
‘Periaktoi,’  the  Greek,  310, 462 
Perry,  Commissioner,  of  the  Canadian 
‘Mounties,’  425 
Peter  the  Great,  189,  337 
Peter,  Myrtle,  child  actor  in  Tinia- 
giles,  526 

Pettie,  167  ,  , 

Phelps,  153;  portrait  of,  as  ‘Wolsey, 

479 

Philadelphia,  iS,  23,  I45; 

the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House, 
163 

Philipson,  Mrs.  Hilton,  (Mabel  Rus¬ 
sell),  518 

Phillips,  Stephen,  63,  87;  as  the 

‘Ghost’  in  Hamlet,  105,  312  and 

note;  277;  3^7-369;  372;  Arma-- 

geddon,  455 

Phillpotts,  Eden,  91,  52S 
Phipps,  the  Hon.  Edmund,  165 
Phrenology  and  the  Queen’s  Limner, 
26 

“Pickwick  Papers,  The,”  95 
Pinero,  Sir  Arthur,  120, 177,  178 > 

243;  365 

Pintoriccio,  335 
Pit,  booking^  the,  84 
Pittsburg,  2S4 

Pitt’s  defence  of  Ms  youth,  43,  52 
Playfair,  Sir  Nigel,  263,  342*  4^4 
Playhouse,  The  (see  Avenue  Theatre], 
196 

Play-reading .  as  a  soporific,  z?©-? 
“Pleiad,  The,”  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  yacht, 

Piumer,  Lord,  247 
Plunket,  Sir  Horace,  352 
Plutarch,  298 
Piympton,  Eben,  41 
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Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  390 
Poe,  Lugnfe,  199 
Poel,  William,  412 
Poggini,  Domenico,  319 
Pol,  the  brothers,  503 
Polus,  of  Aegina,  398 
Poperinghe,  484 
Portland,  Duke  of,  243,  245,  251,  317  ; 

Duchess  of,  251 
Portsea,  319 
Portsmouth,  132 
Preece,  Sir  William,  24 
Prh  de  St,  Gervaisy  LeSy  [see  A  Pair 
of  Red  Heels],  133,  151,  166  note 
Price,  Nancy,  470 

Prince  Imperial,  The,  his  death  in 
the  Zulu  War,  449 
Prince  of  Wales,  PL  R.  H.  the,  enter¬ 
tained  by  Irving,  92;  118 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  198,  228, 
230,  231 ,  242,  246 ;  alarm  of  fire  at, 
248;  tenancy  ends,  252;  254,  267, 

3S7,  413,  465 

Prince’s  Restaurant,  248 
Prince’s  Theatre,  Manchester,  519 
Princess  Maleiiie,  16 
Princess  May  at  Leeds  Town  Hall 
opening,  39 

Princess’s  Theatre,  41,  46,  312,  345 
Princess’s  Theatre,  Birmingham,  85, 
348 

Prince,  the  assassin  of  William  Terriss, 

6s 

Private  Secretary,  The,  268 
Pryde,  James,  his  portrait  of  Irving, 
61 

Pryor,  Francis,  419 
Pugin,  92 

Pullen  (A  Wivenhoe  smuggler),  4 
Punch,”  139,  406 


Q 

Quakers  penalised  for  cleanliness,  145 
Quay  House,  Wivenhoe,  4,  ii,  14,  15, 

17,  31 

Quebec,  443 
Queen  Mary,  93 
Queen’s  Hall,  The,  310 
Queen’s  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  62 


R 

Rain,  263 
Ralli,  Pandeli,  251 
“Ralph  Brinsley,”  the  author’s  early 
stage  name,  45 


Ransom,  Sidney  Lewis,  127,  370 
Rapparee  Trooper,  The  (and  see  Boy 
O'CarroU),  133,  343,  488 
Rave?iszvood,  89,  139,  142,  148,  240 
Rayleigh,  Lord,  400  note,  401 
Rayner,  Albert,  70 
Reade,  Charles,  148 
Realism  and  the  ‘  Picture  Stage,’  405 
Red  Lamp,  The,  344 
“Referee,  The,”  287 
Reiche  Jungling,  Der,  (see  Great  Pos¬ 
sessions),  362 
Reid,  Forrest,  7 

Reinhardt,  Professor  Max,  135,  137 
note,  335  note,  377,  392,  393,  394, 
395j  399»  400,  406,  408,  462 
Reiiiicke,  Dr.,  25 
Rdjane,  Madame,  371  note 
Relfe,  Ethel,  232 
Rembrandt,  13 1 
Rendell,  444 

Renouard,  Paul,  his  sketch  of  Irving, 
44  note 

Retford,  Mr.  (Cardiff),  and  (Edipus, 
409 

Re^molds,  Fi*ank,  495 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  72  note 
Reynolds,  Tom,  151 
Reynolds,  Mr.,  25 
Richard  III,  133,  149,  177  note,  191, 
192,  221,  316,  318,  334,  338;  in 
Dublin,  3S7;  358,  380  et  sqq.; 
at  the  Lyceum,  383 ;  438,  439,  461, 
465?  5^4j  5^7)  52^  ^uid  note 
Richards,  of  Nottingham,  Antique 
dealer,  no,  318 
Richelieu,  82,  184 
Richmond,  U.S.A.,  181 
Riddles,  or  Riddeltes,  Estate  of,  2 
Rienzi,  263 

Righton,  Teddy,  68,  132 
Ripon,  Marchioness  of,  400  note,  401 
Rivers,  Alfred,  465 
Robert  Macaire,  68,  98,  133,  165,  166 
note 

Roberts,  Lord  (“Bobs”),  228;  a 
prot6g6  of,  in  Canada,  425 ;  Work 
shops  for  the  Wounded,  449,  4S9> 
487,  492 

Roberts,  Morley,  127,  370 
Robertson,  Jack,  56 
Robespierre,  189,  193  note,  222 
Robins,  Elizabeth,  195,  196 
Robson,  E.  M.,  470 
Roche,  Carlo,  161 
Rodin,  Auguste,  232 
Rodway,  85 
Rodway,  Alfred,  i,  z. 
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Sidney  Lewis,  127,  370 
Trooper,  The  (and  see  Boy 
133,  343..  488 
)d,  89,  139,  142,  148,  240 
Lord,  400  note,  401 
dbert,  70 
larles,  148 

nd  the  ‘  Picture  Stage/  405 
>,  The,  344 
The,’’  287 

Der,  (see  Great  Pos- 

,  362 
rest,  7 

:,  Professor  Max,  135,  137 
35  note,  377,  392,  393,  394, 
9,  400,  406,  408,  462 
Dr.,  25 

dadame,  371  note 
iiei,  232 
It,  131 
444 

,  Paul,  his  sketch  of  Irving, 

Mr,  (Cardiff),  and  (Edipus, 

,  Frank,  495 
,  Sir  Joshua,  72  note 
,  Tom,  1 51 
,  Mr.,  25 

7J,  133,  149,  177  note,  191, 
21,  316,  318,  334,  338;  in 
,  357;  358,  380  et  sqq.; 
Lyceum,  383  ;  438,  439,  461, 
t4,  517,  526  and  note 
,  of  Nottingham,  Antique 
no,  318 
,  82,  184 
d,  U.S.A.,  181 
or  Riddeltes,  Estate  of,  2 

63 

Teddy,  68,  132 
larchioness  of,  400  note,  401 
dfred,  465 

(acaire,  68,  98,  133,  165,  166 

Lord  (“Bobs”),  228;  a 
6  of,  in  Canada,  425 ;  Work 
for  the  Wounded,  449,  4S9> 
92 

Morley,  127,  370 
n,  Jack,  56 

re,  189,  193  note,  222 
Elizabeth,  195,  196 
E.  M.,  470 
Sario,  1 61 
^.uguste,  232 
.  85 

,  Alfred,  i,  2. 


Rollitt,  Sir  Albert,  24 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  12,  15,  431 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  55,  90,  135,  264, 
335 

Romney,  213 
Rorke,  Kate,  264,  500 
Rorke,  Mary,  246,  291,  356,  455 
“Rose  and  Crown”  Inn,  Wivenhoe, 
6,  8,  17 

Rosebery,  Lord,  221,  400  note 
Rose  Cottage,  Wivenhoe,  5 
Rose,  Enid,  137  note 
Roselle,  Amy,  94 
Rosemary,  438,  480,  487,  493 
Ross,  Herbert,  105 
Ross,  Sir  John,  297 
Ross,  John,  Mr.  Justice,  354 
Rdssler,  Karl,  362 
Rothermere,  Lord,  535 
Rothschild,  Sir  Alfred,  255 
Rothschild,  Leopold  de,  24 
Rouget  de  Ulsle,  164  and  note,  166 
note,  195  and  note,  210,  21 1,  246, 
251,  268,  278,  351 
Rousseau,  P.E.T.,  441 
Rowton,  Lord,  251 
Royal  Institution,  Irving’s  address  on 
acting,  177 

Royalty  Theatre,  175,  250  note,  262, 
387,  534 

Ruddy,  E.  L.,  532 
Rule’s  Restaurant,  63 
Ruskin,  John,  141 
Russell,  George  (“A.  E.”),  351 
Russell,  of  Liverpool,  Lord,  107,  313, 
490,  498 

Russell,  Mabel  (Mrs.  Hilton  Pliilip- 
son),  518 

Russia,  the  old  State  Dramatic  Schools 


of,  333  ^  ■ 

Russian  refugees  m  Vancouver,  435 


et  sqq. 

“Rutherford,  John,”  285,  343 
Rutland,  Violet,  Duchess  of,  232, 
233,  242,  250,  255,  400  note,  401 
Rutledge  and  the  whisky,  429 
Ruy  Bias,  102,  103,  121,  123,  133, 
166  note 

Ryall,  Sir  Charles,  500 

Ryde,  119,  130  .  _ 

Ryder,  John,  37;  stories  told  ot,  3s, 

43;  46 


S 

Sabatini,  Rafael,  529;  tragic  death  of 
his  son,  530 
Sachs,  Hans,  501 


Saddler’s  Wells,  153 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  76,  89,  461 
St.  John’s  Wood,  227,  476 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  186,  203 
“Sn  Paul,”  troopship,  476 
Saintsbur^",  H.  A.,  399 
Sainty,  Arthur,  9 

Sainty,  Philip,  boat  builder  of  Wiven¬ 
hoe,  3 

Salisbury,  Lord,  251 

Samuels,  Mrs.  (dealer,  of  York),  319 

Sandown,  12S 

Sandringham,  Command  Perform¬ 
ance  of  The  Beils,  118,  119;  of 
A  Cigarette  Makef’^s  Romeiuce,  273, 

■  i 

San  Francisco,  156  et  sqq.;  Bohemian 
Club,  157 
Sansovino,  318 
Sarajevo,  445 
Sarcee  Indians,  The,  437 
Sardou,  Victorien,  133,  151,  222 
Sargent,  J.  S.,  his  picture  of  Ellen 
Terr}'’  as  *Lady  Macbeth,’  106 
Sass,  Edward,  455 
Saunders,  “  Dicky,”  222 
Saunders,  tailor,  of  Colchester,  20 
Savannah,  181 ;  the  Cemetery  of  Bon 
Secours,  183 
Savoy  Theatre,  533 
Saxe-Meiningen’s  Company,  Duke  of, 
56,  76 

Scala  Theatre,  491 
Scaramouche,  438,  529,  530,  532 
Scarborough,  21 
Schwerin,  Count,  400 
Scots  and  English,  the  different  men¬ 
tality  of,  170-3 
Scott,  Clement,  195,  196  note 
Scott,  Sir  Waiter,  351772,  170 
“  Scottish  Pictorial,  The,”  230  note 
‘Sea-Belle,’  schooner,  4,  6 
Seafortli,  Earl  of  (Scott’s  “  Chief  of 
.Kintail”),  72 

Selfridge,  Gordon,  477  ^ 

“Seven  Years  Mthout  Beer,'  .by 
Dickens’s  son,  426 
Shaftesbury  Theatre,  137,  4^8,  522 
Shakespeare,  his  understanding  of 
the  technique  of  acting,  69;  his 
craftsmanship,  84,  207,  209;  89; 
M.anchester  audiences  and,  200 ; 
1 18;  and  Hamlet,  Chapter  XXIX; 
and  his  fellows,  their  official  status 
as  actors,  151 ;  Matthew  Arnold 
on,  158;  171;  and  Burbage,  190; 
200;  and  Dickens,  237;  296;  ™ 
Richard  III,  3S1 ;  and  Sophocles, 
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403;  and  ‘Sly/  41 1,  414;  relics 
on  exhibition,  480;  Tercentenary 
celebrations,  460  et  sqq.^  496; 
502  note 

Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  Ap¬ 
peal  for,  379,  384,  460,  487; 

Hamlet  at,  383,  Pelleas  and  Meli- 
sande  at,  404;  504 

“Shakespeare’s  Workshop,”  by  W. 
J.  Lawrence,  308 

Shakespeariana,  Exhibition  of,  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries,  479 
Shand,  Mrs.,  of  Harrogate,  318 
Shanklin,  105,  312 
Shannon,  Sir  James,  233 
Shaughnessy,  Lord,  420,  438 
Shaw,  G.  Bernard,  65,  67  et  sqq., 
88,  100,  165,  190,  293,  336,  342, 


525,  533)  534 


Sheffield,  409 
Shepperson,  Claude,  140 
Sherbrooke,  Michael,  272,  291 
‘Sherlock  Holmes,’  295 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  184 
ShoToing-up  of  Blanco  Posnet,  The, 
165,  166,  525,  526 
Shrewsbury,  130,  132 
Shubert,  Lee,  437  note,  476,  507 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  103,  214,  230  note, 
281 

Sign  of  the  Cross,  The,  522 
Silver,  Rex,  232 
Simmons,  the  tobacconist,  257 
Sinn  Fein,  359-361 
Skelton,  Herbert  (“Sleath”),  215, 
218,  273,  291 
Skelton,  Mr.,  215 
“  Sleath”,  Herbert  [see  Skelton] 
Small,  Ambrose,  his  mysterious  disap¬ 
pearance,  420 

Smith,  Lord  Justice,  A.  L.,  242  note 
Smith,  Captain  Eustace,  485 
Smoke  Abatement  Committee,  384 
Smuggling  days  in  Essex,  2,  3,  7 
Somerset  Blouse,  24 
Smythe,  Dr.  Ethel,  445 
Snowden,  Lord,  and  the  theatres  in 
wartime,  460 

Solman,  Mr.  (Royal  Alexandra 
Theatre,  Toronto),  532 
Sophocles,  200,  391,  392,  393,  394, 
402;  and  Shakespeare,  403;  and 
Maeterlinck,  490;  502  note,  509 
Sothern,  E.  A.,  28,  229,  508 
So  them,  Lytton,  49 
Southampton,  119 
Southport,  318,  397 
Southsea,  130 


Spanish  Armada,  146 
Spell,  The,  351,  355;  provokes  a  riot 
in  Dublin,  356;  London,  365 
Spencer,  Mr.  (of  the  Artificers’  Guild) 
297 

Spielmann,  M.  H.,  480 
vSpiers,  Phen(§,  363 
Squire,  Ronald,  446,  476 
“Stage,  The,”  498 
Stage-carpenters,  reactionaries,  377; 

and  their  ‘  Stars,’  377  note 
Stage  Guild,  The,  510,  513,  516, 

^  522,  523 

Stanley,  Sir  Arthur,  451,  493,  495, 
500 

Stair,  Lady,  72  note 
Stanfield,  Clarkson,  92 
Stanislavsky,  135,  150,  327  and  note 
Steed,  Mr.,  25 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  168,  284 
Stewart,  Professor,  421 
Stirling,  Arthur,  68,  132 
Stirling,  Mrs,,  89,  90,  153 
Stoker,  Bram,  40,  50,  55,  63,  76,  82, 
86,  92,  156,  163,  216,  217,  223, 

314. 526 

Stoker,  Dr.  George,  99 
Stoker,  Lady  Thornley,  354 
Story  of  Waterloo,  A,  165,  177,  180 
Strand  Theatre,  195 
Stratford  -  on  -  Avon,  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Library,  122  note; 
Theatre,  342,  377,  379,  383,  404, 

504 

Sti'ong,  Austin,  284,  287 
“Stuart,  The  House  of,”  335 
Stuart,  Otho,  105 
Stuart-Wortley,  General,  477 
Sudermann’s  “  Er  lebe  das  leben,”  291 
Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur,  106,  176 
Sully,  Mounet,  339,  348;  CarricSre’s 
bust  of  391 ;  398 
Sumurun,  392 
“Sunday  Sun,  The,”  288 
vS underland,  Art  Gallery,  121 ;  Ly¬ 
ceum  Theatre,  60,  132,  506 
Sutherland,  Duchess  of,  250 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Greenleaf, 
[see  ‘John  Rutherford’],  286,  292, 
293,  343  and  note 
Sutro,  Alfred,  198,  199,  201,  202 
Swansea,  104,  124 
Swathling,  Lord,  his  Fund  for  the 
Allies,  459 

Sweden,  King  and  Queen  of,  at 
Windsor,  373 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  10,  ii,  12, 
19,  239 
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Sweet  Nancy,  194,  195,  21 1  j 

Swinburne,  187  j 

Swindon,  132  j 

“Sydney  Carton,”  18,  79,  186,  204  | 
et  sqq.;  Barnard’s  drawing  of,  210  ' 
note;  his  speech  in  the  Tribunal, 
212  and  note;  226;  232;  Hassall’s 
poster,  233  ;  symbol  of  sacrifice,  238, 
played  by  ‘B-P’  at  Mafeking,  247; 
278;  not  a  matinee  idol,  282;  296; 
344 

“Sylvie  and  Bruno,  129 
Symes,  Mr.,  407 

Synge,  J.  M.,  354  | 


Taber,  Robert,  218  and  note 
“Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A,”  186,  203; 
Two  ‘Tales,’  219 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The,  77,  120, 
135,  166  note,  312,  344,  35^>  4o3, 
409  et  sqq,;  press  opinions,  414- 
416;  438,  455,  461,  465,  507,  509 
Tarland,  317 
Taylor,  J.  G.,  219 
Taylor,  Tom,  47 

Telbin,  William,  106,  217,  243, 

364,  371 

TeUmaque,  31 
Ten  Little  Nigger-Boys,  17 
Tenniel,  John,  139,  268 
Tennyson,  92,  93,  ^74  ^ 

Terra  Baja  [The  Lowland  Wolf],  386. 

See  also  Feudalismo,  and  Tieftand 
Terris,  William,  65,  67,  68,  loi,  135 
Terry,  Edward,  349 
Terry,  Ellen,  29,  40>  79,  81,  91;  as 
‘Lady  Macbeth,’  106;  119,  132, 
135.  136.  I37>  138,  148,  156;  her 
witchery,  158;  i74,  ^75,  ^80,  187, 
188,  189,  192,  196,  203,  325,  326 
note,  327,  338,  350,  401 
Terry,  Fred,  79,  I37,  343,  349 
Terry,  Marion,  47 
Terry-Lewis,  Mabel,  275 
Terry’s  Theatre,  202 
Thackeray,  213 
Theatre  Royal,  Barrow,  45 
Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham,  34^, 

375,  377  o 

Theatre  Royal,  Bradford,  324,  487, 

488 

Theatre  Royal,  Bristol,  103 
Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  267,  272,  293, 

TIwatte^Royaf.  Edinburgh,  378  note 


Theatre  Royal,  Kiddernimster,  124 
Theodor,  Mr.,  257 
Thesiger,  113 
Thomas,  Augustus,  292 
Thomas,  Brandon,  246,  247,  291 
Through  Deep  Waters  [see  After  Aii], 
264 

Tiefiand,  (Opera),  386 
‘Times,  The,’  a  bout  with,  2S7 
Tirrard,  Professor,  24 
Tissot’s  designs  for  the  “Life  of 
Christ,”  364 
Toff  Jim,  262,  263 
Togo,  Admiral,  31 
Toole,  J.  L.,  325,  379  and  note 
Tooth’s  picture  shop,  93 
To  Parents  and  Guardiam,  47 
Toronto,  407,  418;  Wellesley  Ho-s- 
pital,  441,  499,  SSL  532 
Trade  Unions  and  the  Unemployed, 
172  note 

Trade  Union  Congress,  51 1,  512 
Trade  Unionism  and  the  Theatre, 
496,  50S,  510-524 
Tragedy  of  Truth,..  The,  [see  The  Spef, 

365,  371 

Traill,  Dr.,  354 
Traill,  H.  D.,  189 
Trans-Canadian  Theatre  Organisa¬ 
tion,  The,  420,  49S 
Tree,  Sir  H.  Beerbohm,  150,  178 
note,  21 8;  a  money- getter,  .260; 
310,  314,  344;  and  CEdipus,  393, 
394;  400  and  note,  401,  461 
Tree,  Lady^  196, _  25 L  264 
Treloar,  Sir  William,  24 
Trent,  Gilbert  [see'  Ward,  GilbertJ 
“Ties  Riches  .Heures  du  due  de 
Berri,”  503 
Trilby,  344 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  35i“2  , 

Triple  Bills,  Warning  against,  165* 
246,  249 

Troubridge,  Lady,  249,  373  tiote 
Tulloch,  Dr.,  354 
Tulloch,  Principal,  354 
Turner,  W.,  9^  44^ 

Turpin,  Dick,  131 
Twelfth  Night,  19.  40i 

Twent^man,  the  Rev.  jom,  25 
“Two  ^Chairmen,  The,”,  itm.,  112 
Tzvo  Roses,  The,  68,  J33.  I35,  i3L 
166  note 

Tyars,  Frank..,  6.1,  113?  2^®, 

Typhoon,  Laurence  Iiwing  m,  422 
Tyrrell,  Professor,  R.  297.  350> 
352,  354>  39^  note,  400  note 
Tyrrell,  Airs.,  354 
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Uncle  Silas y  Laurence  Irving’s  drama¬ 
tisation  of  Le  Fann’s  novel,  418 
‘Universe,  The,’  and  Via  Crucis,  504 
'Up  Street,’  the  house,  in  Wivenhoe, 
5,  14 

Utrillo,  145 

V 

Valentine  Contract,  The,  510 
Valentine,  Sidney,  68,  174,  258,  466, 
469 

“Valentine,  Your  little,”  233-4 
Vambiliry,  Professor,  92 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
SIR  JOHN  MARTIN-HARVEY 

12 /6  net 

Few  men  have  enjoyed  their  life  and  their  work 
more  than  this  fine  and  happily  successful 
representative  of  the  romantic  school  of  actors. 
All  that  zest  of  life  finds  expression  in  the  auto¬ 
biography  which  Sir  John  Martin-Har\^ey  has  at 
last  been  persuaded  to  write.  He  manifestly 
enjoyed  looking  back  over  the  years  and  setting 
down  their  story,  and  the  result  is  that  it  makes 
joyous  reading. 

Martin-Harvey  was  one  of  the  fine  company  that 
Irving  gathered  round  him  during  that  Mstoric 
management  at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  and  his  e}'e- 
witness  account  of  the  man  and  the  times  is  of 
real  value. 

But  perhaps  it  is  in  the  more  purely  personal 
reminiscences  that  the  great  interest  of  the  hook 
will  be  found  by  many  people.  It  is  packed  with 
most  amusing  stories,  in  which  Martin-Harvey  s 
sense  of  humour  and  vivid  pleasure  in  Y 

being  alive,  become  patently  manifest.  Its  vitality, 
in  short,  is  exuberant,  and  as  the  happy  story  01  a 
happy,  hard-working,  honourable  and  successtul 
life,  may  be  declared  to  have  no  nval. 
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SIDNEY  AND  BEATRICE  WEBB 

A  Study  in  Contemporary  Biography. 

MARY  AGNES  HAMILTON 
Author  of  "J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,”  etc. 

10  /6  nel 

The  difficulties  that  surround  any  attempt  to 
write  the  biography  of  the  living,  is  well- 
known.  The  justification  of  such  an  efiort  in  the 
present  case  is  a  sense  that  the  long  work  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webb  is,  in  some  senses,  insufficiently 
realised  by  those  who  have  entered  into  its  inherit¬ 
ance,  that  it  is  eminently  worth  knowing;  and 
that,  reviewed  as  a  whole,  it  casts  light  both  on  a 
world  we  have  well-nigh  forgotten — that  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century — and  on 
one  we  hardly  yet  understand — the  stormy  pro¬ 
gression  from  the  pre-war  to  the  post-war  period. 

This  presents  a  record  of  a  unique  and  famous 
partnership  in  literature  and  in  practical  states¬ 
manship.  The  Webbs  have  been  for  more  than  a 
generation  one  and  indivisible  in  the  public  mind. 

Mrs.  Hamilton’s  “Study  in  Contemporary 
Biography”  depicts  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  partnership,  and  analyses  its  success,  and 
its  dominating  influence  on  intelligent  opinion. 
Because  of  its  subject  and  treatment,  this  book 
will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  recent  contributions  to  the  political  and  social 
history  of  our  time. 

Without  the  Webbs,  it  is  safe  to  say,  there  would 
have  been  no  modern  Labour  Movement. 
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THE  CROWN  AND  THE  KINGDOM; 

ENGLAND’S  ROYAL  FAMILY 


COLONEL  ROBERT  J.  BLACKHAM, 

C.B.,  C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  D.S.O..  CHEVALIER  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR 

Author  of  “  Incomparable  India,"  “  London  for  Ever,"  “  London’s 
Livery  Companies,"  "  The  Story  of  the  Temple,"  etc.  etc. 
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During  the  war  a  French  officer  once  said 
to  the  Author,  “You  English  are  very  for¬ 
tunate.  We  have  to  invest  the  Tricolour  with. 
fictitious  virtues  as  a  symbol  of  patriotism,  but 
your  Royal  Family  is  a  living  drapeau.” 

Colonel  Blackham  has  travelled  far  and  vide 
through  the  great  dominions  and  the  colonies 
and  has  found  everywhere  that  the  Crown  is  the 
link  which  binds  people  of  every  class  and  creed 
into  one  great  brotherhood. 

As  his  French  friend  said,  the  Royal  House  of 
England  is  a  Living  Flag  round  which  rally  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miUions  who  form  the 
British  Empire. 

The  King  and  Queen,  the  Pnnce  of  \^‘ales  and 

the  “  other  members  of  the  Royal  FamUy”  have  not 
lacked  historians  to  chronicle  their  individual  achieve¬ 
ments  but  hitherto  no  connected  account  of  the 
whole  Royal  Family  has  been  presented  to  the  public. 

The  writer  brings  to  his  task  not  only  a  facile 
nen  and  profound  historical  knowledge,  but  personffi 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  great  events  which 
Bp  tskfttches  with  a  light  but  sure  touch. 


PRINCE  EUGENE 

LIEUT. -GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  MACMUNN, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  D.S.O.,  P.S.C.,  Coloncl  Commandant  The  Royal 
Artillery. 

8/6  net 

WITH  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s  life  of  his  famous 
ancestor  appearing,  and  with  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc’s  study  of  the  Duke  already  published,  it 
was  time  that  someone  should  give  us  an  account 
in  modern  guise  of  that  romantic  figure  Prince 
Eugene,  the  great  twin-star  of  Marlborough’s,  long 
his  ally  and  the  youngest  Field  Marshal  in  Europe. 

It  was  as  Britain’s  staunch  ally  that  Eugene 
helped  win  the  Battles  of  Blenheim,  and  Oudenarde 
and  stood  four-square  by  Marlborough’s  side  at  the 
terrible  slaughter  of  Malplaquet.  It  was  Eugene 
who  defeated  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal 
Vendome  at  Turin,  in  that  year  of  Victory  1706 
when  Marlborough  was  winning  Ramillies  and  the 
Earl  of  Galway  was  leading  his  British  and  Portu¬ 
guese  in  triumph  across  Spain. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  George  MacMunn,  who  gave  us 
a  few  years  ago  in  modern  guise  the  story  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  first  quartermaster-general 
since  the  Romans,  now  in  Prince  Eugene  gives  us 
the  story  of  “The  Little  Abbe’’. 

A  simple  honest  man  who  served  without  guile, 
compelled  armies  and  men  with  unerring  instinct, 
did  harm  to  no  man,  was  twin  soul  with  John 
Churchill,  and  died  in  the  belief  that  “some  old 
dragoons  wiU  be  sorry  when  I’m  gone”.  The  story, 
the  gallant  story,  is  worth  reading,  by  those  who  love 
honour  more  than  wealth  and  ease. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF 
TREASURE  TROVE 

CHARLES  R.  BEARD 

Author  of  “  Arms  and  Armour  in  the  Banff  Museum,"  “  The 
Livery  and  Equipment  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  1430  to  1690,” 
etc.  etc. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  AND  A  CHAPTER  BY 
RONALD  COATES,  F.S.A. 
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The  important  part-  that  treasure  hunting 
played  in  the  lives  of  our  ancestors  is  realized 
by  very  few.  Expeditions  in  search  of  pirate  hoards 
are  to-day  an  almost  yearly  occurrence.  In  the 
past  is  has  been  far  otherwise.  The  hope  of  treasure 
has  led  to  the  marching  of  armies  and  to  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  fleets;  it  has  brought  about  the  deaths  of 
monarchs  and  the  wars  of  princes.  Its  pursuit 
has  been  the  sport,  not  untinged  by  some  hope 
of  gain,  of  Kings  and  Emperors;  treasme  has 
been  the  lode-stone  that  has  led  their  subjects  to 
treason  and  even  brought  them  within  the  shadow 
of  the  scaffold.  Black  magic  and  natural  science, 
ghosts  and  dreams,  superstition  and  legendary  lore 
have  all  played  their  parts  in  the  search  for  and 
sometimes  in  the  recovery  of  buried  gold  ^ 

Mr.  Beard  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  history 
of  this  pastime  throughout  the  ages, 
the  background  of  contemporary  events  which  often 
rendered  it  a  very  dangerous  occupation  aud  _ 
reconstruct  when  possible  the  events  tot  M  to 
the  hiding  or  loss  of  treasure  recovered  m  recent 

times, 
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THE  GOD  OF  THE  WITCHES 

DR.  MARGARET  A.  MURRAY,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  f.r.a.i. 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London;  Assist.  Professor  of 
Egyptology  at  University  College,  London. 

S 16  net 

IN  her  previous  book  Dr.  Murray  brought  forward 
convincing  proof  that  the  Cult  of  the  Witches 
was  a  pagan  religion  surviving  into  mediaeval  and 
even  into  modern  times. 

In  the  present  volume  the  enquiry  is  carried 
much  further.  Dr.  Murray  traces  the  existence  of 
the  Horned  God  of  the  W'itches  from  the  palaeolithic 
period  through  the  Bronze  and  Iron  ages  until 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  reduced  this  most 
ancient  of  all  gods  to  the  position  of  the  Devil. 

The  theme  will  not  be  appreciated  by  the  con¬ 
ventionally-minded  reader,  but  to  those  who  desire 
to  probe  the  origins  of  belief  and  ritual  it  will  open 
up  new  avenues  of  thought  and  research. 

PIRATES  OF  THE  EASTERN  SEAS 

CHARLES  GREY 

Edited  by  Lieut. -General  Sir  George  MacMunn. 
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Mr.  CHARLES  GREY  is  perhaps  the  only  man 
living  with  deep  and  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  the  earlier  side  of  those  adventurers  and  pirates, 
who  have  made  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  East. 

This  is  an  astounding  story,  in  which  we  have 
a  real  account  drawn  from  many  strange  stories 
of  the  British  and  American  pirates  who  left  the 
Spanish  Main  and  the  West  Indies  for  the  more 
profitable  waters  of  the  East. 
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FIVE  SOUS  A  DAY 

A  Thrilling  Account  of  Life  in  the  French  Foreisr.  Leri  jr.. 

EX-L^GIONNAIRE  I484 

FRANCIS  A.  WATERHOUSE 

Author  of  “  Twixt  Hell  and  Allah;’  “  Oasis,”  “  Desert  D-sthtr." 

Sj6nef 

Mr.  WATERHOUSE  needs  no  introduction 
to  readers  interested  in  that  glamorous 
fighting-force  of  adventurers — the  French  Foreign 
Legion,  for  his  books  on  this  subject  have  already 
attracted  a  vide  amount  of  attention. 

In  this  book  he  hides  nothing,  and  tells  the  story 
of  the  Legion  as  he  knew  it  during  his  three-and- 
a-half  years’  service  in  its  ranks.  It  can  properly 
be  described  as  a  sequel  to  the  autobiography  that 
won  him  instant  fame,  Tcvixt  Hell  and  Allah,  for 
he  fills  in  all  the  gaps  in  that  book. 


WITH  THE  SECRET  SERVICE 
IN  MOROCCO 
ex-l6gionnaire  1384 

AS  TOLD  TO  W.  J.  BLACKLEDGE 
Authors  of  ‘‘Hell  Hounds,”  “  Zillah,  Child  of  the  Desert;’ 

S 16  net 

The  first  inside  revelation  of  the  amazing 
events  which  culminated  in  Abd-el-Krim’s 
five-years  campaign  against  the  French  in  ]\Iorocco. 
A  true  accoimt  of  the  intrigues,  conspiracies, 
manoeuvres,  espionage  and  counter-espionage  which 
led  to  that  terrible  “  holy  war.” 

From  first  to  last  the  narrative  marches  along  in 
the  grip  of  drama,  secret  intrigue,  intense  suffering, 
insane  tortrme,  unbridled  passion  and  almost 
incredible  human  endurance. 


DEEP-SEA  SALVAGE 

A.  GOWANS  WHYTE  and 
ROBERT  L.  HADFIELD 
io/6  net 

Here  are  described  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  deep-sea  diving  from  the  days  of  the 
Rhodians,  whose  naked  divers  could  do  little  more 
than  make  hasty  snatches  at  property  to  be  salved, 
to  the  modern  times  of  the  “shell”  diving-suit,  by 
the  aid  of  which  man  has  retrieved  vast  fortunes 
from  the  grasp  of  the  sea  at  depths  so  great  that, 
unaided,  he  would  be  crushed  to  a  jelly  by  the 
weight  of  water  upon  him. 
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GEORGE  ELKINGTON, 

J.P.,  F.R.i.B.A.  A  Past  Master  of  the  Coopers’  Company. 

12/6  net 

The  Author,  George  Elkington,  has  been  a 
Liveryman  of  the  Coopers'  Company  since  1875, 
was  for  thirty  years  Surveyor  to  the  Company,  of 
which  he  is  now  a  Past  Master,  and  with  this  unique 
experience  can  be  congratulated  on  his  second  book 
on  the  Coopers’  Company  and  Craft. 

The  Company  is  traced  through  its  long  and 
sturdy  development,  its  unique  Books  of  Account 
(from  1440  to  1598)  are  transcribed  in  all  their 
quaint  mediaeval  diction,  whilst  notable  facts  in 
its  history,  notable  men  in  its  ranks,  its  properties 
and  belongings,  its  great  and  praiseworthy  efforts 
in  Charity  and  Education,  are  duly  recorded. 
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